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FAICERO (Maxcvs Tora), was on 1 the 


| Arena or or a philoſopher. Te was born J: an. 3, in. the-644th 
ad 


not to be wondered at in the hiſtory of à man, whoſe life was 


ſo expoſed: to as. Ciceros, — fell a victim at laſt to 
the e e . Some derire his deſcent from. kings, 


others from mechanics! but the truth, as it commonly! 
in ſuch enſes, Spy: between both : for his familp, 
borne | offices 


able of principal diſtinction er. No 
of Italy in vrhich it. dʒ and eee 
Arft adm ite to the freedom of Rome * 
place of his birth was Arpinuma4 a city ancientij of the; 
nites, now part of the kingdom of Naples. It had che 1 
alſo vf p the great C. Marius 3 Ybich gave oncabgy.. ” 
| Fompey to ay zin a public ſpeech, that Rome vas i f 
ration for two citizens, who had, each in his e 
a it; paula The. territory of e e id 
; ane en | deſcription. c 
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greateſt men 
- of antiquity, Whether we conſider bim as an oratox, a 
before Chriſt. His mather's name 


- eee As to his father's 
family, nothing was delisęred of it but in extremes > which. is 


of-the, republic, wen = 
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Gtuation extremely pleaſant, and well adapted to the nature of 7 
| the climate. It was ſurrounded with groves and ſhady walks, 
| Kading from the houſe to a river, called Fibrenus; which was 

divided into two equal ſtreams by a little 5ſland, covered with 

trees and a portico, contrived both for ſtudy and exerciſe, whi- 
ther Cicero uſed to retire, when he had any particular work 
upon his hands. The clearnefs and rapidity of the ſtream, mur- 

| mr through a rocky channel; Ny re 1 0 8 | = 

banks, planted wich tall poplars; the remarkable coldneis o 

the 5 . dir eil. dre falle by a 2 2 into the no- 

bler river Liris, a little below the iſland, prefenrs us with the 
idea of a moſt beautiful fcene. This is the deſeription which 

Cicero himſelf has, in ſeveral parts of ar cg iven o 05 

lace. Bunt the nnot he a bętter prop of its qeligheſulneſs, 
9585 after l 18 Wee 2 725 e and called 

the Villa of St. Dominic. Upon which the fine writer of his 

life could not forbear crying out, Strange revolution! to ſee 

Cicero's porticos converted to monkiſh cloiſters! the ſeat of 

the moſt refined e eee e to a nurſery of ſu- 

perſtition, bigotry, and enthuſiaſm! What a pleaſure,” ſays 

he “ muſt it give to theſe Dominican inquiſitors, to trample on 

the ruins of a man, whoſe writings, by ſpreading the light of re- 
on and Rberty through the world; have been, one great inſtru- 
ment of obſtructing tlhreit unwearied pains to enſtaxe it!” 

He was educated t Nome with his. couſins, the young Aculeos, 
in a method approved and directed hy L. e = placed 
there in a. pubhio ſehoob under an eminent greek maſter; which 
was thought the beſb way of educating one, who: vn deſigned 
to appear on the public ftage, and who, as Quintilian-abferves, 
bought to be: fo bred, as not to fear the ſight of men finca 
thay can never be rightly. learned in ſolitude, which is to be 
rduced befort crowds.” Cicero's father, encouraged! by the 

— — gents of his ſon, ſpared; no coſt nor pains to improve 

1 by-The help ef the ableſt maſters; and among the ather in- 

y ſtructors of his early youth, put him under the; care of the pace 

N Archias, who came to Rome with an high reputamom far laarn- 

f ing and-poetry, when. Cicero was about fine os and. who: 

| was aftetwards' defended. by. Cicero in a moſt elegant eration, 
ho Dad | e BF VLA 2:34 40 2 lit 

Aſter fmiſhing the courſe of theſe puerile ſtudies, hei tonk 

ite manly gown, or the · ordinary robe of 3 em 

i in his time it was uſual to do at the age of 16 and being then 
mtroduced into the. forum, was plhced/ unden the care: of M 
Mucius Scevoly - the. augur, the 1 ' cipal. lawyer: as: well: AS: 
ſtateſman of that age; and 5 death applied himſeiſ to, 

another of the fame family, Scavola che high prielt; g a perſon 
of equal. character for Nobity and {Fill in the la Ca 


enn 0 
4 


ä Hs 7 - 2 — 2 __ 


141 


Tn; cler | 5 


chef maſter be ere com ete knowleilge of the lab of 
kie country: 2) foundation uſefal to all who!defign to enter in; 
to public affairs; aud — to be of ſuch-ronſequence-at 
Rome, that it was the Common exerciſe of boys àt fchoolz to 
loatei the laws of the 12 tables by heart, as they did their 
and claſſi authors. Ia the mean time he did not neglechk [KB 
| fradics; Which he'had/purſuetl under Archias: for he 
not traffflated * Aratus on the phenomena of the heavens, int6 - 
latin verſe, of Which many ts are ſtill extant; and pub. 
liſhed alſo an briginal poem of the heroic kind, in honour 6f 
his cotintryrhan C. Marius. This was. much admired and oſten 
_ rity deter, and old Scævola was fo _ with it, that 
; gram, which he ſeems to have made upon it, he de- 

d i it would live as long as the roman name and learn+ 
ing lubfſted. Some have been ready to think, that 3 
poeticat 2 would not Have been inferibr to his oratotial;' if 
it had been cultivated; with the fame diligence: but e. 
| haps we ſhall do well to attribute to that fondueſs for a favour. 
ite character? which will not fuffer us to deny it any 
or accompliſſunent. Non omnes poſſumus oinnia, 1s a; 2 
which any be applied to the greateſt genius that ever was born; 
and which, if it had been conſidered à little mote than it has 
been, would have prevented many even of uncommon abilities, 
from making themſelves ridieulons, by pretending te qualities 
which they hape not poffeſfod. There ſeems do have been 
ſomething: im Cicero too copious and exuberant, ever te bart 
ſubmitted to that diſcipline and cortectneſs which re 
quires; and though he is ſaid to have had the Honour of dor- 
recting 'Lucretins's poem: yet it is certain, that all his own pro 
ductions in this way were entirely celipſet by thoſe of the ſue- 
ceeding. 2 e m—_ 872 even witly ſome degree of con 
temp 0 RE 

e «<> Ih ua wks diſturbed Sent wr, 

—— call: the Italic, Social, or 0 by x Cicero 'took 
the 'oppott ß making à cam ign, and ferved at z'volumns 
teer under Sylla;'  'For:thouglrhe had not much of the-warkke 
in his make, mo therefore, as we may ſuppoſe, would nt bt 
urged” very powerfully by his natural inclination into ſuch fort 
of ſcenes, yet even thoſe, who applied themſelves to the peace 
ful ſtucies, and the management of civil affairs at Rome, were 
e 3 2 dompetent ſhare of military kill; fot thit 


ſake of ming provincas and commanding armies; co'whichl 
LY . of the 3 
_ offices of ſtate. Ciceros att and puins er were 
ved n improvi „ -l thoſe Wee | 
n inithe arts ere be eee * 


{& I; 8 


— — — 


r 


obtained the 
_ confirmed that memorable friendſhi 

them through life, with: —— 
From Athens he paſſed into Aſia, and after an excurſion of 


| by viliting thoſe places where arts: 


„ | eieeam 


| f 
gudies under Mole the Nhodian, who was one of the prineĩ⸗ Eh, 
pal orators of that agt; and is ſuppoſed: to have written thoſe 
rhetorical pieces on the ſubje bf invention, which he after - 
waris condemned, and retracted in his advanced age, as un. 
worthy of his maturer judgement. He became che ſcholar of 


Philo the academic; ſtudied logic with Diodorus the ſtoic; 


and de claimed daily in latin and greek with his fellow ſtudents 
M. Piſo and Q. Pompeius, who were a little older than him- 
ſelf; and with whom he had contracted an intimate friendſhip. 
And that he might neglect nothing which could any ways con- 
trihute to his perfection, he ſperit the intervals of his leiſure in 
the! company of ladies; ſuch at leaſt, as were remarkable for 
their politeneſs and knowledge of the fine arts: in which he 
ſhould be imitated and followed by the learned and philoſophers 
ol every age; ſuch ſort of converſe being indeed the beſt, I had 
almoſt ſaid, the only means of reforming that pedantry, and 
bruſhing off that ruſt Which men are apt to contract from a life 
af:Blitude n Ther 0 ul aw ned 
Cicero had now run through all that courſe of (diſcipline, ' 
*hich: he'lays down as neceſſary to form the complete orator z 
and perfectly accompliſhed, he offered himſelf to the bar at the 
age of 26; he undertakes the cauſe of P. Quinctius, and de- 


fends S. Roſeius of Ameria, in a manner which gained him 


eu gal eee ee ee fame age, as the learned N 
have obſerved, in which Demoſthenes; firſt began to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf in Athens; as if, in theſe geniuſes of the firſt magni» 


_ tude; that was the proper ſeaſon of blooming towards maturity. 
He was 28 years old, when he ſet forward upon his tra- 
vels to Greece and Afra; the faſhionable tour of all thoſe; 
ho travelled either for curioſity or improvement. His firſt 


viſit was to Athens, the capital ſeat of arts and ſciences; where 


hae met with his ſchool-fellow T. Pomponius, who, from his 


love to A and his ſpending a great part of his days in it, 

urname of Atticus: and here they revived and 
> : which ſubſiſted between 
'a;conſtancy and affection. 


o 


two years, came ee e This voyage of Cicero 


ſeems! to be the only fc eme and pattern of travelling, from 
which, any reał benefit is to be expected. He did not ſtir abroad 


till he: had completed his education at home; for nothing can 


one. He had acquired in his on country whatever was proper 


to form a Worthy citizen and magiſtrate; and therefore went; 


confirmed by a maturity of age and reaſon againſt the impreſſions 
of vice, not ſo much to learn, as to poliſm what he had learned, 
d ſciences ſlouriſhecʒ in their 

: f greateſt 


S 


* 


the Waters“? 5 


was 22 30 8 old. He was now ** 


q 7 
| I R * 
— YT} ? 


e erfe bt auch He ft fed no her 

enefc;' hör his: pleaſure, - Aon hin.” Hei 
returned Sees of! 1 or one: hi 
prove und adern 3 mati of ſenfe. SiS 
„Cicero was now arflved ät Nurde and air che year ee ge: 


U a the'bar, obtained in the'next place the digni 95818 
ſpen ar, eg tr 1485 8 25 1 BY 1 
8 


W. 


tor; Among the cauſes" which” Re ple 

ſhip wis that of the 4 Fe Ros wv Ht a 

gular tere in his aft had 15 commendget'to lage A 
rienlſhip af he greateſt mei in i Nen e The g 1 were” 


the generat fecetwers ot treah lrers of the Fepublc and” "SE; 


ſent] Fans inte the provinces” diſſrihuteck to; 1255 , as they 


always wete)' "by. lot. The and of Sicily Hapgen . X 
Cee ene r ee As thought onder. 
able enough AG died e A i nes 12 © X40 
Dil — — 4 l office Re bare, not as A 1155 
| ke "aq ultted hiſelf To. ex remely.. el 19 5 "that, he 
ained the love and e of all che Zicilians. I, + e 
ours of OT his 'provincial 050 n= te Noth 
_ aff "very dingen "as . > 815 at 8 | 
ſtudies; or e left die e made 9 N 


to ſee every pf in it that Was curious, ad eſp 
city of 'Syraeuley' Where ke difcor6red the ur c 


3 who, to "his APY knew. 1 5 at All of 
rot Sicily 15 ty 1 any ws 
ing himſelf” that. 18 


8 ple % contsger lle bores? adj owing 
5 ene Gr reſort of che nich ad” reat, | 
delights'of* its Ritustion, às the uſe of its. achse HO 25 | * 
But here, as he himſelf pleaſantly tells the 10 Was 47h * 
little ®*mortified by the firſt friend he met: W d him 
e how long he had left Rome, nc hat nie ws Ry wh 
he \anſwered; that he came from the provinces: From Afr 5 
I ſuppoſe; ſays another: und ur on his repl in Rog e 1 
dignbton) No, L come from Sicily; a: tied. ho ſtood 
had a mind to be thought wiſer, ſaid Weta 8 
you know that Cicero wis quzſtor 1225 7 7 
perceiving it in vain to be 3 int 


the place, and made himſelf, one oft the toy a 


We have ne gecount &f the preciſe we off 8 af 2 | 
riage with Terentia, but it 18 ſuppoſed to have been celebrat A” 
1 after his return from his traxels to 9281 Tow * a 
m 5 
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5 CIEBBO, % 
| queſtorſhip in Bi, by whic . nee 


1 of Fans honours gained an immediate right. 
to the ſenate, and 8. actual adm ion into it quring life; and 
—_ again © wk ww. he. e hiwſelf conſt ——4 
in de endin E. an properties its citizene, 3 8 
indeed a. 855 ral aaron. 355 Lend yere almoſt ælapſed, bnoe: 
er0's electio 1 7 rſhip, which was the praper in- 

1 al preſeriped law, ke vs he. could hold the next ehe 
8 Hp be: 1 e PR ROWE: in r 27th. hen elected by che 


| all the d pxeferabl all bis 
agi Meer d of tribes, and. preferably to. 


Fon 


comp Net 1 8 Cicero to the adileſbip, - but 
before 15 Li 1 the 0 ice, he undertook the famed pro- 


F erres, the late ae of Sicilys whp was hug - 
ed with many tagrant a nies 
i ing 1 awink: onerament, that iſland. | This, Was one-of 
175 1 5 . 
9215 1 c brated. by antiqui . for. v * hich he 
5 0 "ge 5 ** 9 ig 


ij of 1 5 1 5 5 cormipt.., ' The, 7 gx 

9 Tg — vices, made no other uſe; of their e 
1 te, than to, enrich themſeltes in the ſpoils of he bp ng 

Per eir buſineſs was to extort. money abroad, that 
rhoy might purchaſe, offices at home; and to plunger the alles 
in 19 85 to corrupt. the citizens. The ; opprofie is the mean 
while 9 8 it in nt to ſeek relief, at Rome, where, there was: 
on 5 er. to, impeach or condemn a noble ctimi- 
| of all trials being! in the 1 of mem oß the 
; Who were uſually involved in the ſame: efimes,: 
ſtituted their judgement. on theſe occaſions for | 
8 92 1125 0 that the proſecution of Vertes was: both 
= 2 an d. popular, as it Was likely to give ſome to 
1905 ppreſigns of the nobility, as well as comfort and, reliaf ta 
the diſtre ehe ane CNET. had no ſooner. agreed to under- 


take. it, th. expected rival ſtarted. up, ons Q. Ctecilius, 
A MPT 15 | 15 been quæſtor to Jes and. by a 
perſonal i injuries received from him, and a teuJar 


1 0 
b 1 ok 5 crimes, claimed Aa. preference to Cigere in 
acculing. 2 cr at leaſt to bear a joint ſhare wüun 
enemy was in reality a ſceret friend, 


=. 


Late hearing Cicero ea 
hf 13 1 ing his character and Pasten na 


tim N Is: Peng 
55 iger Verrgs 8 of Fx the Zune into his hands in 
ir 


| fly, Y 5 tg of, wit auc humour, as we may ſce in the 


| 72 12 T is . 8 Ve. Bhs Sh bo 7 we ver 3 becauſe. 
Ae, Nei een! 9 Wen were * 1 
* Were, at Was Et, be ons. 85 
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days were granted to him by lay for preparing the evidence: 


in which be wad. obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 


to examine; witnefles, ani collect facts to ſupport the indict 
ment. He Wusawäre, that all Verres's art would. be employed 
to gain time in hopes to tire out the proſecutars,; and « 
the beat of the public reſentment ! ſo tat fotithe greater di- 
eee ong with him is couſin I cero, to cafe 
him of a part of the trouble, and ſniſhed hi -progrefs through 
che iffand in jeſs than half the time Weh Was allowed to him. 
The Sieilians received him every where; with Alithe honours 
due to his uncommon generoſity, ahd;the: pains he was taking 
in cheir ſervice 3 and al the cities concurtcd, ancthe impeach 
ment, excepting Syracuſe! and Meſſafla, with Which; being the 
moſt conſderable of the provinee, Verres had faken care te 
keep up à fair eorreſpondenee;:;:and- which laſt continped 


* 


throughout firm in its engegements to him. Cicero chmee 
back to:Rome; to the ſurpriſe of his adyerſaties, much ſodner 
than be w expected and full chatged with moſt manifeſt 
prooſs of Verress guilti On his return die found, what he 


the arts: Hf delay, which intereſt or mene oquld procure. 
This put: him upon new project of ſhortening the method, of 


the prbeceding, ſo as to bring it to an iſſue at any rate hefert 


the preſeart;pretor M. Glabrib and his aſſeſſprs, who Were: likt 
to be fair and equal judges Inſtead therefore of {pending 
any time in ſpeaking, or employing his eloquenee, as uſual, in 
enforcing and aggravating: the; ſeyeral articles of the chafge, 
he: reſoleed to: do nothing mofe, than to produce his witneſſes, 
and offer» them m6 be intentoghted: where the nevelty of the 
thing, and the [notoriety cf the guilt, which: appeared at Once 
from the very recital of the depoſitions}. ſo confounded Hor- 
tenſius; though the reiguing orator at the, bat, and uſually 
ſtyled: the king of the forum, that he had, nothing to ſay for 
his ee eee wing; of all defence, ſubmitted im- 
mediately, without expe 18 0 ntence, to a yoluntary exile ; 
where he ons many years, ſpigotten and deſerted by all his 
friends. He is ſaid te have been relieved; in this miſerable 
ß5ituation by tlie generoſity of Cicero; yet was proſctibed and 
murdered after all by Mare Antony, fet the ſake of thoſe fine 
ſtatues and corinthian veſſels of Which he had plundered. the 
Sicilians: , happy only,“ as Lactantius ſays, 5 before his 
and anů⏑,ỹ = cer eig ) boarodels bas, 
Cicero, the late companion of his journey to Sicily; whoſe 
death was the ar him at this june e 5 
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he wanted his help in making-intereſt forahe pritorſnip, for 


declared ſee pu the firſt prætor, by the ſuffrages of all the 
centuries. This year a 1: any 
the tribunes, that Pompey, wlio Was then in Cilicia;-extinguiſh= 
ing the remains of the piratic war, ſhould have the government 
of Aſia added to his commiſſion, with the command of the 
mithridatic war, and of all the roman armies in thoſe parts. 
Cicero ſupported this law with all his eloquence in a ſpeech 
ſtill extant; from the roſtra, which he never mounted tilt this 
occasion; where, in diſplaying the character of Pompey, he 
draws the picture of & „ -i general, with all thetrength 
and beauty of colours which werds can give, He was now 
in the career of his fortunes, and in fight as it were of the 
conſulſhip, the grand object of his ambition 3 and therefore, 
when his prætorſhip was at an end, he would not accept any 
foreign province; the uſual reward of tha> magiſtracy, and the 
chief fruit which the generality propoſed from it He had no 
particular love for money, nor genius for arms, ſo that thoſe 
governments had no charms for him: the glory which he purs 
ſued was to ſhine in the eyes of the city, as the guardian of its 
laws, and to teach the magiſtrates how to execute, and the 
citizens how to obey theemmmĩ 
It is remarkable of Cicero, that amidſt all the hurry and noiſe 
in which ambition had engaged him, he never neglected in tha 
leaſt thoſe arts and ſtudies in which he had been educated, but 
paid a conſtant attention to every thing which deſerved. the no- 
tice of a fcholar and a man of taſte. Even at this very junc- 
ture, though he was entirely taken up in ſuing for the gonſul- 
ſhip, he could find time to write to Attieus ahout ſtatues and 


books. Atticus reſided many years at Athens, which gave Ci- 


cero an opportunity of employing him to buy a great number 
of ſtatues, for the ornament of his ſeveral villas; eſpecially that 
at Tuſcülum, in which he took the greateſt ee . its 

delightful ſituation in the neighbourhood of Rome, and the 

convenience of an eaſy retreat from the hurry and fatigues of 
the city. Here he had built ſeveral rooms and galleries, in imi- 
tation of the ſchools/and porticos of Athens; which he called 
likewiſe by their attic names of the academy and gymnaſium; 
and deſigned for the ſame uſe of philoſophical conferences with 
his/Jearfied friends. He had given Atticus / a general commiſ- 
ſion to purchaſe for him any piece of grecian art or ſculpture; 
_ which was elegant and curious, eſpecially of the literary kind; 
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ſordid faralinireigt his academ 4 which Atticus ex- 

tured — great ſatisfaction, and ſent him at different times 
ſeveral cargos of ſtatues; wic Arrived ſafe, as he tells us, at 

che port of Cajeta, near to his Formian villa. Nor was he iel 5 

eager of making a: collection of greek books, and 1 4 = 

| A 8 ane Oi, ds of — help. id hos: Was 


onl od: — 
| both off the ſlave nd: ee "For 
Atticus was above all men of his rank fora family 
of learned ſlaves, Ky: ſearce a footboy i in his houſe who was 
not trained botlyto read and write for Him. By this advantage 
he had made a vy large collection of choice and curious books, 
and ſigniſisd:to Qicero his deſign of ſelling them; yet ſeems to 
have intimated withral; that he crpeCed A larger ſum for them. 
than: Cicero could ealily ſpare; which gave ocenHỹ·n to Cicero 
to beg of him in — letters to reſerve the whole number for 
Kim till he could WES vos _ the purchaſe.” | 
Cicero being now in 84 ear, the proper aired 
by: law, declared himſelf” a — — for os hoy 
with ſix competitors; L. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius actes 
C. Antonius, L. Caſſius Longinus, O. Cornifieius, C. Licinius 
Sacerdos. The two firſt were patrĩcians, the two next plebeĩ- 
_ ans; yet noble ; the two laſt the ſons of fathers, Who had brit 
imported thepublichonoursintotheir families: Cicero was the 
only new man, as he was called, amongſt them,; or one born of 
equeſtrian 'Tank!; Theſe were the competitors; and in this 
competition the practice of bribing was carried on as openly and 
as ſhamefully by Antonius and Catiline, as it uſually is at our 
elections here in England: ſo openly, in ſhort, chat the ſenate 
attempted, though unſucceſsfully, to give ſome check to it bx 
a new and more vigorous law. 3 — as the election ap- 
proached, Cicero's ãntereſt appeared to be ſu _ to'that oo _ 
the candidates: for the nobles themſelves; though al 
ous and defirous to:depreſs him, yet out of regard to th — 
gers which threatened the city from many quarters, and ſeemed 
ready to burſt out into a flame, began to think him the only man 
qualified to preſerve the republic, and break the cabals of the: 
_ deſperate by the vigour: and prudence of his ' adminiſtration*- 
_ & for in caſes of danger, as Salluſt obſerves, “ pride and envy 
naturally ſubſide; and yield the poſt of honour to virtue The 
method of chooſing conſuls was not by an open vote, but by a 
kind of ballot, or little tickets of wood diſtributed to the citi- 
zens with the names of the ſcverat candidates ſeverally inſerĩbed 
upon each: but in Eicero's caſ&the- e ple were not content 
pith wa Ne and en chey came to any 


ſerutiny, 


His firſt care, aft n g 
gain the confidence of Antonius, who was electec with him, 
and to draw him from his old engagements to the intereſts of 
the republic; being convinced, that all the ſueceſs of his ad. 
mĩniſtration depended upon ix. He began thereſore to tempt 
him by a kind of argument, which ſeldom fails of its effect with 
men of his character; the oſſet of power to his ambition, and 
money to his pleaſures. With theſe baits he caught him; and 
a bargain was preſently agreed upon between them, that Anto- 
nius ſhould have the choice bf the beſt province, wich was to 
be aſſigned to them at the expiration of their year; Having laid 
this foundation for the laudable diſcharge of his conſulſhip, he 
took poſſoſſion of it, as uſual, on the firſt of January; and had 
no ſooner entered upon this high office, than he had occaſion; to 
exert himſelf againſt P. Servilius Rullus, one of the new tri- 
bues, who had been alarming the ſenate with the promulgation 
of an agrarian law: the purpoſe of which was; to create a de- 
cemvirate, or ten eommiſſioners, with abſolute power for five. 
years over all che revenues of the republic, to diſtribute them 
at pleaſure to the citizens, &c. Thefe laws uſed to be greedily 
received by the papulace, and were propoſed therefore by fac- 
tious magiſtrates, as oft as they had any point to carry with the 
multitude againſt the public good; ſo that Cicero's firſt buſmefs 
was to quiet the apprehenſions of the city, amd to baffle, if -poſ- 
fible, the intrigues of the tribune. After routing him therefore N 
in the ſenate, he purſued him into his own dominion, the ſo- | 
| _ where, in am artful and elegant fpzech: from the roſtra, 
he gave ſuch a turn to the inclination of the people, that they 
rejected this law with as much eagernefs, as they had ever be- 
fore received one. This alarm being over, another accident: 
broke out, oecaſioned by the publication of a law of I. Otho, 
for the aſſgnment of diflind ſeats in the tiieatres to the equei- 
ttian order, who uſed: before to ſit: promifcyouſly with the po- 
lace. But this highly offended the people, who: could not 
being thruſt ſa'far back * 
e ns 9 
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| Cicero! publiſhed a new 
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denn t and micht have endangered the peace of the city, if che 


effects of i it had not wen eee 7 the authority of Ci. 
cr. rt 2 1115 5 
The next Fe ee of moment, in "which he was engaged, 
was the defence of C. Rabirius, an aged ſenator, in whole fa- 
vaur there is an-oration of his {till extant, . But the grand affair. 
of all which conſtituted the eng his confulſhip, and has 
tranſmitted his name with ſuch luſtre to poſterith, Was the. 
ſkill he ſnewed, and the unwearied pains be. took in ſuppreſſing; . 
that horrid conſpiracy, which was formed by Catiline, aud his 
aceomplices, for the ſubverſion of the common wealth Cati- 
line was nom rene wing bis efforts for dee hh ereae - 
vigour than ever; and. * 157 ſuch ↄpen methods of bribery, that 
5 it, wick the additionzl pe- 

nalty of a ten years 8 Catiline, who oy change law to {va 


| levelled at himſelf,” formed a deſigu to 5 C icero, with ſome 


other chiefs of the ſenate on the day of election, which, was ap- 
pointed for October 20. But Cicero | ge information of it to 
the ſenate the ene upon which the election was deferred, 
that they might have time to deliberate on an affair of {0 great 
impottanee; and the day following, in à full houſe, he, called 
upon Catiline to clear hinaſelf of this charge; Where, without 


denying or excuſing it, he bluntly told them, that there were 


two. bodies in the republic,” meaning the ſenate. nd the people, 
e the one of them -infirm with a weak head; the othen firm 
without a heads. which laſt had ſo well deſerved ef, Bim, that it 


ſhould never want a head whila he lived.” He had made a de- 


claration of the ſame kind; and iy any Hp es few days be- 
fore, when, ypep Cato's threatebin th an impeachment, 
he fiercely replied, that, © if any =” Would be excited in 
his fortune, e would: extinguiſh, it, hot with water, but à ge- 
neral ruin.” T heſe declarations ſtartled the ſenate, and con- 
vineed them, that —_— but a defperate conſpiracy, ripe for. 
execution, could inſpire ſo daring an aſſurance: ſo that 1 
proceeded — dncly to that hg which was tho uſual res. 
fuge in all ' cafes of inminent danger, © of ehe gau. 


ſols to take date chat the republic received no harm, 


Catiline, repulſed 2 ſecond time from the conſulthip, 221 
breathing nothing but revenge, was now eager; and imp: 
to execute his grand plot. He called a council therefore; of al 
the conſpirators; to ſettle the plan of the work, and divide. the 
parts of it among hemſelves, and fir a proper daꝶ for the ee. 
cution. The number of their chiefs, was above 35 1 partly. 
of the ſenatorian, _ af the: ny order: the: ene 
were P. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Cet | 
ſtus Longinus, E. e wo: ee Guis, | 
Q: Annie M. eL + Beſtia, — _ 5 


* 
. 
; * 


* 
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it was reſolved | that à general inſürreckion ſhonld be miſed' 
through Ttaly, the different parts of which were uſſigned to 
different leaders; that Rome ſhould be fired in many places at 
ance, and à maffacre begun at the ſame time of the whole ſe- 
nate and all their enemies; that in the conſternation of the fire 
and maffacre, Catiline ſhould be ready with his tuſcan army,“ 
to take che benefit of the public confufion, and) make himfelf 
maſter of the city: where Lentulus in the mean time, as Hirt! 
in dignity, was to preſide in their general counois; Caſſius to 
manage the affair of firing it: Cethegus to direct the maſſuchv. 
But the vigilance of Cicero being the chief obſtacle to all their 
opes; Catiline was very deſtrous to fee him taken off, before 
he left Rome: upon Which two knights of the company un- 
dertook td Nl him the next morning in his bed, in an early viſit 
on pretence of bufinefs!! They were both of his acquaintance, 
and uſec ti frequent his höuſe; and knowing his cuſtom of giv- 
ing free aceeſs to all, made no doubt of being readily admitted, 
as one of the two afterwards confeſſed. But the meeting was 
no fooner ober, than Cicero had information of all that paſſed 
in it 3 for by the intrigues of a woman named Fulvia, he had 
gained over Curius her gallant, one of the conſpirators of ſena- 
terian rank, td fend him a punctual account of all their delibe-: 
rations: He preſently imparted his intelligence to ſome of the 
chiefs of tie eity, who were aſſembled that evening, as ufual, 
at his heuſe; informing them not only of the deſign, but nam- 
ing the men h were to execute it, and the very hour When 
they would be at his gate. All which fell out exactly as he 
foretold; for- the two knights eame before break of day, but 
had the mortiftcation to find the houſe well guarded, and all ad- 
mitta nee refuſed to them. N wp 41137 l el Sr 
This was the "ſtate of the eonſpiracy, when Cicero delivered 
the ſirſt of thoſe four ſpeeclies, Which were ſpoken upon the 
oeeaſion of it, and are ſtill extant. The meeting of he con. 
ſpirators was on November 6, in the evening; and on the sth. 
he ſummoned the ſenate to the temple of Jupiter in the capitol, 


* may 


* 


where it was not uſually held but in times of public alarm- Ca- 
tiline himſelf, though his ſchemes were not only ſuſpected, but 
actually diſcovered, had the confidence to come to this very 
meeting; whieh fo ſhocked the whole aſſembly, that none of his 
acquaintance durſt venture to falute him; and the conſular fe- 
nators quitted that part of the houſe in which he ſat; and left 
the whole clear to him. Cicero was fo provoked by his impu- 
dence, that inſtead of entering upon any buſineſs, as he de- 
ſigned, addreſſing himfelf directly to Catiline, he broke out 
into a moſt ſevere invective againſt him; and with all tlie fire 
and force of an incenſed eloquence, laid open the whole courſe 
of his vilames, and the notoriety of his treaſons. Catiline, 
sf | VÜJJCVVV 
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ſtrong army, he le e th a 
and made thg bett of his way to Manlius's camp in Etruria; 
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aſtoniſtied by the thunder of his ſpeech had little to ſay for 


himſelf in anſwer toit: but as ſoon as he. was got home, and 


— 


began to reſlact on what had paſſed, perceiving it in vain to dif 


ſemble any longer, lie reſolved to enter into action immediately, 


before the troops of the republic were increaſed, or any new 
levies made: To that after a ſhort conference with Bentulus, 
Cethegus, and the reſt, about what Had been ooncerted at the 
laſt meeting, and promiſing a ſpeedy return at the head of 2 

cl Rome that very. night with a ſmall retinue, 


upon which he and Manlius were both declared public enemies 
by the ſenate. FW age Tt rTe our 


b] 
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In the midſt of all this hurry; and ſpon after Catiline's flight; 


Cicero found leiſure, according to his cuſtom, to defend L. 
Murena, one of the conſuls elect, who was now brought to a 
trial for bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in che ſe- 
nate, that he would try the force of Cicero's late lau upon one 
of the conſular candidates; and he was joined in the accuſation 


by one of the diſappointed candidates, 8. Sulpicius, eber, 


of diſtinguiſhed worth and character, and the moſt celebrated 


lawyer of the age; for whoſe ſervice, and at whoſe inſtance, 
Cicero's law againſt bribery was chieſſy provided. Muræ 
was blinds. acquitted: : but who can ſee without fome-ſur- 
priſe, perſons ſo attached to each other, engaged in the fame 


cauſe on. oppnſite.;fides? Cicero had a ſtrict intimacy all this 
while with-Sulpicius,, whom he had ſerved: with all his intereſt 


in this very conteſt for the conſulſhip. He had a great friend- 
ſhip alſo with Cato, and the higheſt: eſteem of his integrity. 


Vet he not only defended this cauſe againſt them both, but, to 


take off the prejudice. of their authority, laboured even to 


make them ridiculous; rallying the profeſſion of Sulpicius as 


trifling and contemptible, the principles of Cato as abſurd and 
impracticable, with ſo much humour and wit, that he made the 
whole audience very merry, and forced Cato to ery out, © what 


2 facetious conſul have we!“ But what deſerves great atten - 


tion, the oppoſition: of theſe eminent men, in an affair ſa in- 
tereſting, gare no ſort of interruption to their friendſhip, which. 
continued as firm as ever to the end of their lives: and Cicero, 
who lived the longeſt of them, ſhewed the real value that he 


had far them both; aſter their deaths, by procuring public ho- 


nours for the one, and writing the liſe and praiſes of the other. 
This was a greatneſs of mind truly noble, and ſuitable to the 


dignity of the perſons: not to be ſhocked by the particular op- 


poſition of their friends, when their general views on both ſides 


were laudable and virtuous. The examples of this kind will be 
more or leſs frequent in ſtates, in proportion as the public good 


happens to be the ruling principle; for that is a hond of union 


14 en 


too fitin to be broken by any little differences about the men- 
fares. of purſuing it. But where private ambition and wy 
zeal have the afcendant; there every oppoſition muſt nece _ 
create animoſity 3. as it obſtructs the acquiſition of that good, 


which'is conſidered as the chief end of life, private: benefit and 


But to return to the affair of the conſpiracy. Lentulus, and 
che reſt, who were left in the city, were propoſing all things 
for the execution of their grand deſign, and ſoliciting men of 
all ranks, who ſetmed likely to favour their cauſe, or be of any 
uſe to it. Among the reſt they agreed to make an attempt up- 
on the ambaſſadors of the Allobroges; a warlike, mutinous, 


faithleſs people, ng the countries now called Savoy and 


Dauphiny, greatly diſaffected to the roman power, and 11 
ripe for rebellion. Theſe ambaſſadors, who were preparing t 
return home, much out of humour with the fenate, and with 
out any redreſs of the grievances they were ſent to complain of, 


received the propoſal at firſt very greedily; but reſlecting after- 
wards on the difficulty of the enterpriſe, and the danger of in- 


tolving themſelves and their country in ſo deſperate a cauſe, they 
refolved to diſcover what they knew to Q. Fabius Sanga, the 
n of their city, who immediately gave intelligence of it to 

the conſul. Cicero's inſtructions upon it were, that the am- 
baſſadors ſhould continue to feign the ſame zeal which they had 
hitherto ſhewn, and promiſe every thing that was required of 
them, till they had got a full inſight into the intent of the plot, 
with diſtinct proofs againſt the particular actors in it: and that 
then matters: ſhould be fo contrived, that, upon their leaving 
None in the night, they ſhould be arreſted with their papers 
and letters about them. All this was ſucceſsfully executed, and 
the whole: company brought prifoners to Cicero's houſe by break 
of day: Cicero ſummoned the fenate to meet immediately, and 
fent at the fame time for Gabinivs, Statilius, Cethegus, and 
Lenwfus;- who all came preſently to his houſe, ſuſpeCting no- 
thing of the diſcovery. ith them, and: the ambaſſadors'in 
euflod y, he ſet out to meet the ſenate in the temple of concord: 
and-after he had given the aſſembly an account of the whole af- 
fair, Vulturcius,. one of the conſpirators who was taken with 
the ambaſſadors,” was called in to be examined ſeparately; who 
foon *cenfefied, that he had letters and inſtructions from Len- 


talus to''Catiline;” to preſs him to accept the aſſiſtance of the 
flaves: and to lead his army with all expedition towards Rome, 


to the intent that when it ſhould be ſer on fire in different places, 
and tlie e een begun, he might be at hand to inter- 
cept thoſe ho eſcaped, and join with his friends in the city. 
The ambaſſadors were examined next; who declared, that they 
had received letters to their nation from Lentulus, Cethegus, 
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amang.o (na that . bebe — hed eed 5 N in 
Ne ; whole virtue, counci 1 providence, 
us republic AW delivered: from the greateſt aue Cicero 
however t] : it N 27 05 in the ee ettled' ſtate ot 
2. A co bring 6 t A ing to a concluſion as ſoon, as might be; 
brought the. quetion.c ene e 
N . beſore the ſeuate, w hich b be ummoned for that 
purpoſe the next morning. The debate was, of great 1 7 
and, importance to decide upon the liyes of citizens of the 
rank, Capital punithments were rare and ever odious in Rome, 
whoſe law were * all A the leaſt a uinary; baniſhment, 
Wk ata of. goods, bei ng the Fs puniſhment for 
crimes; As; ſoon. therefore as he had moved the 
the gran 9 5 was to be done with the conſpirators; Silanus, 
Col conſub ele A, being called u * to ſpeak the firſt, adviſed, 
tbat thoſe wha were then in cuſtody, with the reſt, who ſhould 
afterwards. be taken, ſhould all be put to death. To this all 
2 ſpoke after him readily . till it came to J. Cæſar, 
n prætor elect, who, in an elegant and elaborate ſpeech, 
« treated that opinion, not as cruel; ſince death, he ſaĩ | 
not. a 5 but relief to the 1 "but. a 2s. new an = 
illegal, and contrary to the conſtitution of the republic.” He 
therefore gave it as his opinion, that the eſfates 1 the IO 
tors ſhould be confiſcated, and their perſons cloſely confined 1 in 
the: ſtrong towns of Italy. Theſe two contrary opinions being 
propoſed, the 95 queſtion was, Which of them ſhould take 
place: Cæſar's had made a great impreſſion on the afſembly, 
5 5 Cicero's friends were going forwardly into it, when Cicero 
Ot Ur and made his, fourth ſpeech, which now remains on the, 
of this tranſaction: which ſpcech had the deſired effect, 
| aun ane the ſcale. in fayour of Silanus's opinion. vote 
_ ſooner, paled,, than Cicero reſolved, to put it e 
tica, left the night, which was coming on, ſhould. produce 
new diſturbance. He went therefore from the ſenate, att 
by. a numerous Wan and taking, Lentulus from, as, calls 
conveyed him through the f forum to the common. p 
he delivered him to, the ie who preſcarly, ſtran — 
him. The other Te Cethegus, . and — 
binius, were conducted ta their execution by the. prætors, and 
put ta. death; in the fame. manner. Catiline in the mean time 
had been in a condition to make a ſtauter refiſlanee than; they 
3. having flled un his trooys to. the. numb ber of tn le- 


gions, | 


_ declaring, that he who 


degan the attac 
in all his harangues, for putting citizens to death without 4 


Bong or abou? 2,006/fighting ment; but beg de Feri e 
count came of the death of Lentulus and the reſt, the face of 
his affairs began to change, and his army to dwindle «nocd 


the deſertion of thoſe whom hopes of victory and plunder hz 
invited to his tamp. And after many fruitleſs attempts to eſ- 


rape into Gaul by long marches and private roads through the 
A 5 nnines, he . at length to a battle; in which, after 
a tharp and bloody action, he and all his army were entirely de- 
ſtroyed. Thus ended this famed . e and Cicero, for 
the great part he acted in the ſuppreſſion of it, was honoured. 
with the glorious title of Pater Patriz, which he retained for 2 


long time after: Hail thou,” 'ſays Pliny, “ who waſt firſt” ſa⸗ 


lated the parent of thy country !?— 


Ciceros adminiſtration was now at an end, and nothing re- 


mained but to reſign the conſulſhip, according to cuſtom, in an 


| aſſembly of the people, and to take the uſual oath of having dif- 


charged it with fidelity; which alſo was generally accompanied 
with a fpeech from the expiring conſul. He had mounted the 
roſtra, and was ready to perform this laſt act of his office, when 
Metellus, one of the new tribunes, would not ſuffer him to 


ſpeak, or to do any Bans more, than barely take the oath : 


ought not to be permitted to ſpeak for himſelf. Upon which 


Cicero, who: was never at a loſs, inſtead of pronouncing the 


ordinary form of an oath, exalting the tone of his voice, ſwore 


out aloud, that he had ſaved the republic and city from ruin: 


which the multitude below confirmed with an univerſal ſhout, 
and with one voice cried out, that what he had ſworn was true: 


However, he had no ſooner quitted his office, than he began to 
feel the weight of that envy which is the certain fruit of illuſ- 
trious merit, He was now therefore the common mark, not 


only of all the factious, againſt whom he had declared perpes 


tual war, but of another party not leſs dangerous, the envious 


too: whoſe united ſpleen never left purſuing him from this 
moment, till they had driven him out of that city, which he had 
fo ag preſerved. The tribune Metellus, as we have ſeen, 

e attack, and continued it by inſulting and reviling him 
trial; in all which he was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by J. Cæſar. 


Cicero, upon the expiration of his conſulſhip, took care to ſend 


particular account of his whole adminiſtration to Pompey, 
who was finiſhing the mithridatic war in Aſia; in hopes to pre- 


vent any wrong impreſſion there, from the calumnies of his 
enemies, and to draw from him ſome public declaration in praiſe 
of what he had been doing. But Pompe 
Metellus and Cæſar of the Ill humour which was riſing agal 
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8 Cicero in Rome, anſwered him with great coldnefs, and, in- 
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ſtead of paying him any compliment, took no notice at all of 
what be; paſſed in the affair of Catiline: upon which Cicero 
expoſtulates with him in a letter, which is ſtill extant, + 
About this time Cicero bought a houſe of M. Craſſus on the 
Palatine hill, adjoining” to that in which he had always lived 
with his father, and which he' is now ſuppoſed to have given 
up to his brother Quintus. The houſe colt him near 30, oool. 
and ſeems to have been one of the nobleſt in Rome. It was 
built about 30 years before, by the famous tribune M. Livius 
Druſus; on Which occaſion we are told, that when the architect 
promiſed to build it for him in ſuch a manner, that none of his 
neighbours ſhould overlcok him: “ but if you have any kill,” 
replied Druſus, * contrive it rather ſo, that all the world wy 
fee what I am doing.” The purchaſe of ſo expenſive a houſe 
raiſed ſome cenſure on his vanity, and eſpecially as it was made 
with borrowed money. 'Vhis circuraſtance he himſelf does not 
diſſemble, but ſays merrily upon it, that “he was now ſo 
plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, only that the conſpi- 
rators would not truſt him... | 
The moſt remarkable event that happened in this year, which 
was. the 45th of Cicero's life, was the pollution of the myſteries 
of the Bona Dea by P. Clodius; which, by an unhappy train 
of conſequences, involved Cicero in a great and unexpected 
calamity. Clodius had an intrigue with Cæſar's wife Pompeia, 
who, according to annual cuſtom, was now celebrating in her 
Houſe thoſe awful ſacrifices of the goddeſs, to which no male 
creature ever was admitted; and where every thing maſculine 
was ſo ſcrupulouſly excluded, that even pictures of that ſort 
were covered during the ceremony. It flattered Clodius's ima- 
gination greatly; to gain acceſs to his miſtreſs in the midſt of 
her holy miniſtry; and with this view he drefſed himſelf in a 
(6 by the benefit of his ſmooth face, and the 
introdyRiorr of one of the maids, he might paſs without diſco- 
very: but by ſome miſtake between him and his guide, he loſt 
his way when he came within the houſe, and fell in unluckily 
among the other female ſervants. Here he was detected by his 
voice; and the ſervants alarmed the whole company by their 
ſhrieks, to the great amazement” of the matrons, who threw a 
veil over the ſacred” myſteries, while Clodius found means to 
eſcape. The ftory was preſently ſpread abroad, and raiſed a 
Lorry feandal! and horror through the city. The whole de- 


fence which Clodius made, when, = order of the ſenate, he 
was brought to a trial, was to prove himſelf abſent at the time 
of the fact; for which purpoſe he produced men to ſwear, that 


he was then at Interamna, about two or three days journey 


from the city. But Cicero being called upon to give his teſti- 
1 _ ed, chat Clodius had been with him that very morn- 
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ing at his houſe in Rome. Clodius however was abſolved by. 
31 of the judges, while 25 only condemned him: and as Ci- 
cero looked upon himſelf to be particularly affronted by a ſen- 
tence given in flat contradiction to his teſtimony, fo he made 
it his buſineſs on all occaſions, to diſplay the iniquity of it, and to 
ſting the ſeveral actors of it with all rhe keenneſs of his raillery. 
About a year after Clodius, who had been contriving all the 
while how to revenge himſelf on Cicero, began now to give an 
opening to the ſcheme which he had formed for that purpoſe. 
His project was to get himſelf choſen tribune, and in that office 
to drive him out of the city, by the publication of a law, which 
by ſome ſtratagem or other he hoped to obtrude upon the people. 
But as all patricians were incapable of the tribunate by its origi- 
nal inſtitution, fo his firſt ſtep was to make himſelf a plebeian, by 
the pretence of an adoption into a plebeian houſe, which could 
not yet be done without the ſuffrage of the people. Cæſar was 
at the bottom of the ſcheme, and Pompey ſecretly favoured it: 
not that they intended to ruin Cicero, but to keep him only un- 
der the laſh; and if they could not draw him into their mea- 
ſures, or make him at leaſt fit quiet, to let Clodius looſe upon 
him. Cicero affected to treat it with the contempt which it 
ſeemed to deſerve; ſometimes rallying Clodius with much plea- 
fantry, ſometimes admoniſhing him with no leſs gravity. But 
whatever face he put outwardly upon this affair, it gave him a 
real uneaſineſs within, and made him unite himſelf more clofely 
with Pompey, for the benefit of his protection againſt a ſtorm, 
which he ſaw ready to break upon him. e 
The firſt triumvirate, as it has commonly been called, was 
now formed; which was nothing elſe in reality but a traitorous 
eonſpiracy of three of the moſt powerful citizens of Rome, 
to extort from their country by violence, what they could not 
obtain by law. Pompey's chief motive was, to get his acts 
confirmed by Cæfar in his conſulſhip, which was now eoming 
on: Cæſar's, by giving way to Pompey's glory, to advance his 
own: and Craſſus's, to gain that aſcendancy by the authority 
of Pompey and Cæſar, which he could not ſuſtain alone. Ci- 
cero might have made what terms he pleaſed with the trium- 
virate; been admitted even a partner of their power, and a 
fourth in their league: but he would not enter into any en- 
gagements with the three, whoſe union he and all the friends 
of the republic abhorred. Clodius in the mean time had been 
puſhing on the buſineſs of his adoption, which at laſt he effected; 
and began ſoon after to threaten Cicero with all the terrors of 
his tribunate, to which he was now choſen without any op 
poſition. Cæſar's whole aim in this affair was to ſubdue G 


* 
OY 


- .cero's ſpirit, and [diſtreſs him ſo far, as to force him to a. de- 
pendence upon him: for which end, while he was privately en- 
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to Cicero for his ſecurity. But 


to be in a tottering condition, and his enemies to gain ground 


daily upon him, yet he was unwilling to owe the obligation of 


his ſafety to any man, and much more to Cæſar, whoſe de- 
ſigns he always ſuſpected, and whoſe meaſures he never ap. 
proved. This ſtiffneſs in Cicero ſo exaſperated Czfar, that he 
reſolved immediately to aſſiſt Clodius with all his power to op- 

reſs him: Pompey all the while giving him the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
eres confirmed by oaths and vows, that there was no dan- 
ger, and that he would ſooner be killed himſelf, than ſuffer him 
to be hurt. Clodius in the mean time was obliging the people 
with ſeveral new laws, contrived chiefly for their advantage; 
the deſign of all which was only to introduce, with a better 


grace, the ground-plot of the play, the baniſhment of Cicero : 


which was now directly e by a ſpecial law, importing, 
that whoever had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and 


without trial, ſhould be prohibited from fire and water. Though 


Cicero was not named, yet he was marked out by the law: his 


crime was, the putting Catiline's accomplices to death; which, 


though not done by his ſingle authogity, but a general vote of 
the ſenate, was alleged to be illegal, and contrary to the li- 
berties of the people. Cicero finding himſelf. thus reduced to 
the condition of a criminal, changed his habit upon it, as was 
uſual in the caſe of a public impeachment; which however was 
an haſty and inconſiderate ſtep, and helped to See his 
ruin. He was not named in the law, nor perſonally affected 
with it: the terms of it were general and ſeemingly juſt, reach- 

1 the life of a citizen illegally: 
whether this was his caſe or not, was not the point in iſſue, 
but to be the ſubject of another trial. He was ſenſible of his 
error, when it was too late; and oft reproaches Atticus, that 
being a byſtander, and leſs heated in the game than himſelf, he 
ſhould ſuffer him to make ſuch blunders. The tide however 
bore hard againſt him. Cæſar, though he affected great mo- 
deration, was ſecretly his adverſary: Pompey, who had hitherto 


given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip, began now, 
as the plot ripened towards a criſis, to grow cool and reſerved, 


and at laſt flatly refuſed to help him: while the Clodian faction 
treated his character and conſulſhip with the utmoſt. derifion, 


and Clodius himſelf at the head of his mob contrived to meet 


and inſult him at every turn; reproaching him for his cowardice 
and dejection, and throwing dirt and ſtones at him. This be- 
ing the ſtate of affairs with him, he called a council of his 
friends, with intent to take his final reſolution, agreeably to their 
advice. The queſtion was, whether it was beſt to ſtay, and 
defend himſelf by forces. ort ſave the effuſion of blood by re- 
9 2 | 
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ough his fortunes ſeemed nor 
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treating till the ſtorm ſhould blow over. Some adviſed the 


firſt; but Cato, and aboye all Hortenſius, warmly urged the 
laſt : which coneurring alſo with Atticus's advice, as well as 
the fears and entreaties of all his own family, made him refolve 


to quit the field to his enemies, and ſubmit to a voluntary 
As ſoon as it was known that Cicero was gone, Clodius filled 


the forum with his band of ſlaves and incendiaries, which he 


called the roman people, though there was not one honeſt citi- 
zen, or man of credit, amongſt them; and publiſhed a law in 
form againſt him for putting citizens to death unheard and un- 


condemned, and confirming his baniſhment in the uſual terms 


employed on ſuch occaſions. This law ' paſſed without oppoſi- 


tion: and Clodius loſt no time in putting it in execution; but 


fell to work immediately in plundering, burning, and demoliſh- 


ing Cicero's houſes both in the tity and the country, It can- 
not be denied, that in this calamity of his exile, he did not be- 


have himſelf with that firmneſs which might reaſonably be ex- 
pected from one who had borne fo glorious a part in the re- 
public; conſcious of his integrity, and ſuffering in the cauſe of his 
country: for his letters are generally filled with ſuch lamentable 


expreſſions of grief and deſpair, that his beſt friends, and even 
his wife, were forced to admoniſh him ſometimes, to rouſe his 


courage, and remember his former character. Atticus was con- 


ſtantly putting him in mind of it; and ſent him word of a re- 


port that was brought to Rome by one of Craſſus's freed men, 
that his affliction had diſordered his ſenſes. He was now in- 


deed attacked in his weakeſt part; the only place in which he 
was vulnerable. To have been as great in affliction as he was 


in proſperity, would have been a perfection not given to man: 


yet this very weakneſs flowed from a ſource, which rendered him f 


the more amiable in all the other parts of life; and the ſame 


tenderneſs of diſpoſition, which made him love his friends, 
his children, his country, more paſſionately than other men, 
made him feel the loſs of them more ſenſibly. When he had 


been gone a little more than two months, a motion was made 
in the ſenate by one of the tribunes, who was his friend, to re- 


call him, and repeal the law of Clodius, to which the whole 


houſe readily agreed. Many obſtructions, as may eaſily be ima- 


gined, were given to it by the Clodian faction; but this made the 
ſenate only the more reſolute to effect it. They paſſed a vote 
therefore, that no other buſineſs ſhould be done, till Cicero's re- 
turn was carried; which at laſt it was, and in ſo ſplendid and 


triumphant a manner, that he had reaſon, he ſays; to fear, leſt 
N ſhould imagine that he hinſelf had contrived his late 


Aignt, for the ſake of fo glorious a reſtoration: 


© "Cicero, now in his 5oth year, was reſtored to his former 4 : 
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nity, and ſoon- after to his former fortunes; ſatisfaction being 
made to him for the ruin of his eſtates and houſes, which. laſt 
were built up again by himſelf with more magnificence than be- 


fore. But he had domeſtic grievances about this time, which 


touched him very nearly; and which, as he ſignifies 'obſcurely | 
to Atticus, were of too delicate a nature to be explained by a 
letter. They aroſe. chiefly from the petulant humour of his 


wife, which began to give him frequent occaſions of chagrin z 
and by. a ſeries of repeated provocations confirmed him in that 
ſettled diſguſt, which ended at laſt in a divorce. - As to his 
public concerns, his chief point was how to ſupport his former 
authority in the city, which it was not eaſy to-do, when the go- 
vernment of the republic was uſurped by the power and ambr- 
tion of a few: and therefore, inſtead-of the able ſtateſman and 
generous patriot, 2 light in which we have hitherto viewed him, 
we find him acting a ſubſervient part, and managing the trium- 
virate, which could not be controuled, in the beſt manner he 
could for the public welfare, In the 56th year of his age he 
was ſent into Aſia, and obliged to aſſume a.new character, 
which he had never e e of the governor of a pro- 
vince and general of an 5 Theſe preferments were, of all 
others, the moſt ardently deſired by the great, for the advantages 
they afforded both of acquiring power, and amaſſing wealth: 
yet they had no charms for Cicero, but were indeed diſa- 
greeable to his temper, which was not formed for military at- 
chievements but to ſit at the helm, and ſhine in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the whole republic. However, he acquitted himſelf 
nobly in adminiſtering the civil affairs of his province of Cilicia; 
where his whole care was to eaſe the ſeveral cities and diſtricts 
of that exceſſive load of debts, in which the avarice and ra- 
aciouſneſs of former governors had involved them. Nor does 
ben in military affairs, to have wanted either the courage 
or conduct of an experienced leader: for he played the general 
ſo well in the few expeditions in which he was concerned, that he 
had the honour of a ſupplication decreed to him at Rome, and 
was not without ſome expectation even of a triumph. 
As to the public news of the year, the grand affair that en -; 
gaged all people's thoughts, was the expectation of a breach be . 
tween Cæſar and Pompey, which ſeemed to be now unavoida- 
ble. Craſſus had been deſtroyed with his army ſome years ago 
in the war with the Parthians ; afid Julia the daughter of Cæſar, 
whom Pompey married, and who, while ſhe lived, was the ce- - 
ment of their union, was alſo dead in childbed. Cæſar had 
put an end to che gallic war, and reduced the whole province 


to the roman yoke: but though his commiſſion was near expiring, . 


he ſgemed to have no thoughts of giving it up, and returning to 
the candition of a private Jubject He pretended, that hg could 
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not poſſibly be ſafe, if he parted with his army; eee | 
while Pompey held the province of Spain, which was prolonged 
to him for five years. This diſpoſition to a breach, Cicero ſoon - 
learned from his friends, as he was returning from his province 
of Cilicia. But as he foreſaw the conſequences of a war more 
coolly and clearly than any of them, ſo his firſt reſolution wag 
to apply all his endeavours and authority to the mediation of a 
peace. He had not yet declared for either fide: not that he 
Was irreſolute which of them to chooſe, for he was determined 
within himſelf to follow Pompey ;z but the difficulty was how 
to act in the mean time towards Cæſar, ſo as to avoid taking 
part in the previous decrees, which were prepared againſt him, 
for abrogating his command, and obliging him to diſband his 
Forces on pain of being declared an enemy. Here he wiſhed 
to ſtand neuter awhile, that he might act the mediator with a a 
better grace and effect. In this difpoſition he had an interview 
with Pompey, who, finding him wholly bent on peace, contrived 
to have a ſecond conference with him before he reached the 
city, in hopes to allay his fears, and beat him off from that vain 
project of an accommodation, which might help to cool the zeal 
pf his friends in the ſenate. Cicero however would not ſtill be 
driven from it: the more he obſerved the diſpoſition of both 
parties, the more he perceived the neceſſity of it. The honeſt, 
as they were called, were diſunited among themſelves ; many 
of them were diſſatisfied with Pompey : all fierce and violent, 


and denouncing nothing but ruin to their adverſaries. He 
clearly foreſaw, what he declared without ſcruple to his friends, 


that which fide ſoever got the hetter, the war muſt necefſarily - 
end in a tyranny. ' The only difference, as he ſaid, was, that if 
their enemies conquered, they ſhould be proſcribed z if their 
friends, be ſlaves. „ be „ 
He no ſooner arrived at the city, however, than he fell, as 
he tells us, into the very flame of civil diſcord, and found the 
war in effect proclaimed: for the ſenate had juſt voted a decree, 
that Cæſar ſhould diſmiſs his army by a certain day, or be 
declared an enemy; and Cæſar's ſudden march towards Rome 
effectually confirmed it. In the midſt of all this hurry and 
confuſion, Cæſar was extremely ſolicitous about Cicero; not ſq 
much to gain him, for that was not to be expected, as to pre- 
vail with him to ſtand neuter. He wrote to him ſeveral times | 
to that effect, and employed all their common. friends to preſs ' 
him with letters on that head; all which was done, but in 
yain, for Cicero was impatient to be gone to Pompey. In the 
mean time theſe letters giye us a moſt ſenſible proof of the 
high eſteem and credit in which Cicerq flouriſhed at this time 
in Rome: when, in a conteſt for empire, which force alone was 
to decide, we fee the chiefs on both ſides ſo ſollicitous to gain 
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man to their party, who had no peculiar fill in arms, or 
tualents for war. FPurfuing however the reſult of all his delibera- 
tions, he embarked at length to follow Pompey, who had been 
obligedi to quĩt Italy ſome time before, and was then at Dyrrha- 
_ .chium; and arrived ſafely in his camp with his fon, has bro-- 
ther, and his nöphew, committing the fortunes of the whole 
family to the iſſue of that cauſe. His perſonal affection for the 
man, preference of his cauſe, the reproaches of the better 
| fort, who began to cenſure his tardineſs, and above all his gra- 

titude for favours received, made him xeſolve at all adventures to 
run after him. But as he entered into the war with reluctance, 
ſo he found nothing in it but what inereaſeu his diſguſt: He 
diſliked every thing which they had done, or deſigned to do; faw 
nothing good amongſt them but their cauſe ; and that their own 
councils would ruin them. He was diſſatisfied with Pompey's . 


management of the war from the beginning: he tells Atticus, 
he knew him before to be no politician, and now perceived 
him to beè no general. In this diſagreeable ſituation he de- 
clined all employment; and finding his counſels wholly flight. 
_ ed; reſumed his uſual way of raillery, for he was a great jeſter, 
and what he could not diſſuade by his authority, endeavoured 
to make ridiculous by his jeſts. When Pompey put him in 
mind of his coming ſo late to them: How can I come late, 
ſaid he, © When 1 find nothing in readineſs; among you ? and 
upon Pompey's aſking him ſarcaſtically, where his ſon-in-law 
Dolabella was; © He is with your father · in- law,“ replied 'he. 
J0o a perſon newly arrived from Italy, and informing him of a 
ſtrong report at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up by Cæſar; 
„ And you failed hither therefore,” faid he, “ that you might 
ſee it with your on eyes.” By the frequency of theſe ſplene- 
tic jokes, he is 6 Pompey ſo far as to tell 
him, „I wiſh you would go over to the other fide, that you 
0 Alt r the battle of Pharſalia, in which Pompey was defeated, 
Cicero returned to Italy, and was afterwards received into great 
favour by Cœſar; who was now declared dictator for the ſecond 


time, and Mare Antony his maſter of the horſe. We may 


eaſily imagine, what we find indeed from his letters, that he 
was not a little diſcompoſed at the thoughts of an interview 
with Cæſar, and the indignity of offering himſelf to a con- 
queror, againſt whom he had been in arms; for though upon 
many accounts he had reaſon to expect a kind reception from 
_ Czfar, yet he hardly thought his life, he ſays, worth begging ; 
ſince what was given by a maſter, might al ways be taken away 
again at pleaſure. But at their meeting, he had no occaſion to 
ſay or. de any thing that was below his dignity: fer Czſar no 
ſooner faw him than he N. and ran to embrace him, 
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0 and walked with him alone, converſing very familiarly, for ſe⸗ 


veral furlongs. About the end of the year, Cæſar embarked 


for Africa, to purſue the war againſt the Pompeian generals 6 
who, aſſiſted by king Juba, held the poſſeſhon of that proyince 


with a vaſt army: but while the general attention was employ- 


ed in the expectation of ſome deciſive blow, Cicero, deſpairing 
of any good from either fide, choſe to live retired, and out uf 
ſight; and whether in the city or the e [ſhut himſelf, up 

c 


with his books; which, as he often ſays, © had hitherto been 


the diverſion only; but were now become; the ſupport of his life.” 
In this retreat he entered into a cloſe friendſhip and correſpon- 
dence with M. Terentius Varro, who is ſaid to have been 


the moſt learned of all the Romans; and wrote two of thoſe 


pieces upon orators and oratory, which are ſtill extant in his 


Works. 


He was now in his 61ſt year, and forced to part at laſt with : 


his wife Terentia; whoſe: humour and conduct had long been 
uneaſy to him. This drew upon him ſome cenſure, for put- 


ting away a wife who had lived with him above 30 years, the 


faithful partner of his bed and fortunes, and the mother of two 


children extremely dear to him: and what gave his enemies 


the greater handle to railly him was, his marrying a handſome 
young woman named Publilia, of an age diſproportioned to his 
own, and to whom he was guardian. But Terentia was a wo- 
man of an imperious and turbulent ſpirit: and though he had 
borne her perverſeneſs in the vigour of health and flouriſhing 
ſtate of his fortunes: yet, in a declining life, ſoured by a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of mortifications from abroad, the want of 
_ caſe and quiet at home was no longer tolerable to him. 
Ce ſar returned victorious from Africa about the end of July, 
= the way of Sardinia, where he ſpent ſome days: upon which 
Cicero ſays pleaſantly. in a letter to Varro, he had never ſeen 


» 


that farm of his before, which, though one of the worſt that 


he has, he dogs not yet deſpiſe. Some of | Cicero's jeſts upon 


\Cxfar's adminiſtration are ſtill preſerved ; which ſhew, that his 


friends had reaſon enough to admoniſh him to be ſtill more 


upon his guard. Cæſar had advanced Laberius, a celebrated 


: mimic actor, to the order of knights; but when he ſtepped from 
the ſtage into the theatre, to take his place on the equeſtrian 


benches, none of the knights would admit him to a feat amongſt 


them. As he was ii off therefore with diſgrace, hap- 


pening to paſs near Cicero, “I would make room for you here, 


fſays he, on our bench, if we were not already too much 
| "crowded? alluding to Cæſar's filling up the ſenate alſo with the 


ſcum of his creatures, and even with ſtrangers and barbarians. ' 


At another time being deſired by a friend, in a public company, 
to procurs for his ſon the rank of a ſenator in one of the cor- 
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porate towns of Italy, He ſhall have it, ſays he, 4 you 
pleaſe, at Rome; but it will be difficult at Pompeii,” An ac- 
quaintance likewiſe from Laoditea, coming to pay his reſpetts 
to him, and being aſłed what buſineſs had brought him to Rome, 
ſaid, that he was ſent upon an embaſly to Cæſar, to intercede with 
him for the liberty of 1 upon which Cicero replied, 
« If you fucceꝭd, you ſhall be an ambaſſador alſo for us.” Cæſar, 
on n hand: though he knew his temper and principles 
to be irreconcileable to his uſurped dominion, yet out of friend- 
ſhip to the man, and a- reverence for his character, was deter- 
mined- to treat him with the greateſt humanity, and by all 
the marks of perſonal favour; which however Cicero never uſed 
for any pur poſes whatever, but to ſcreen himſelf from any cala- 
mity in the general miſery of the times, and to ſerve thoſe un- 
happy men who were driven from their country and families, 
for the adherence to that cauſe which he himſelf had eſpouſed. - 
Cicero was now oppreſſed by a new and molt cruel affliction, 
the death of his beloved e waa Tullia; who died in child- 
bed, ſoon aſter her divorce from her third huſband Dolabella. 
She was about 32 years old at the time of her death; and, by 
the few hints which are left of her character, appears to have 
been an excellent and admirable woman. She was moſt af- 
fectionately and 'piouſly obſervant of her father; and to the 
uſual. graces of her ſex having added the more ſolid accom- 
pliſhments of knowledge and polite letters, was qualified to be 
the companion as well as the delight of his age; and was 
juſtly eſteemed not only as one of the beſt, but the moſt learned 
of the roman ladie His affliction for the death of this daugh- 
ter was ſo great, that rhe philoſophers are ſaid to have come 
from all parts to comfort him. But this can hardly be true, 
except of thoſe who lived in Rome, or in his own family; for 
his firſt care was, to ſhun all company as much as he could, by 
removing to Atticus's houſe, where he lived chiefly in his li- 
brary, turning over every book he could meet with on the ſub- 
ject of moderating grief. But finding his reſidence here too 


public, and a greater reſort to him than he could bear, he re- 


tired to Aſturia, one of his ſears near Antium, a little iſland on 
the latian ſhore, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name, co- | 
yered with woods and groves, cut out into ſhady walks; a ſcene 
of all others the fitteſt to indulge melancholy, and where he 
could give a free courſe to his grief. Here,” ſays he to At- 
ticus, “ I live without the . eck of man; every morning early 
1 hide myſelf in the thickeſt of the wood, and never come out 
till the evening. Next to yourſelf, nothing is ſo dear to me as 
this ſolitude; and my whole converſation is with my books.” 
Indeed his whole time was employed in little elſe than reading 
aud writing, during Cxſar's adminiſtration, which he . 
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could cheerfully ſubmit to; and it was within this period that 


which are ſtill extant in his works. 


Aſter the death of Cæſur, by the conſpitacy formed againſt 
him by Brutus and Caſſius, Cicero became once more himſelf. 


- he drew up ſome of the graveſt of thoſe philoſophical piece * 


Buy this accident he was freed at onee from all ſubjection to a 


ſuperior, and all uneaſineſs and indignity of man 4 power, 
| ithout com- 

petition the firſt citizen in Rome, the firſt in that credit and 
authority both with the ſenate and people which 8 
The conſpi- 

rators conſidered him as ſuch, and reckoned upon him as their 
ſure friend ; for they had no ſooner killed Cæſar in the fenate- 
Houſe, which Cicero tells us he had the pleaſure to ſee, than 
Brutus, lifting up his bloody dagger, called out pon him by 
name, to congratulate with him on the recovery of their liberty, 
And when they all ran out preſently after into the forum with 
the daggers in their hands, proelaiming liberty to the city, they 


£ 


_ proclaimed at the ſame time the name of Cicero. Hence An- 


tony afterwards took a pretence of charging him in public with 
being privy to the conſpiracy, and the principal adviſer of jt. 


It is evident indeed from ſeveral of his letters, that he had an 


expectation of ſuch an attempt; for he propheſied very early, 


that Cæſar's reign could not laſt fix months, but muſt neceſ- 


farily fall, either by violence, or of itſelf ; nay farther, he hoped 


to live to ſee it. Yet it is certain, that he was not at all ac- 


quainted with it: for though he had the ſtricteſt friendſhip 
with the chief actors, and they the greateſt confidence in him, 


yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered him entirely unfit 


to bear a part in an attempt of that nature, and to embark 


himſelf in an affair ſo deſperate, with a number of men, 


who, excepting a few of the leaders, were all either too young 
4: lat or, as he ſays, too obſcure even to be known 
y him. | | 0 | | „ 


But though Cæſar's reign was now indeed fallen, yet Ci- 


cero's hopes were all going to be diſappointed: and though 
the conſpiracy had ſucceeded againſt Cæſar, yet it drew after it 
à train of conſequences, which, in little more than a year, ended 


jn the deſtruction not only of the commonwealth, but of even 
Cicero himſelf. e e had formed no ſcheme he- 


yond the death of Cæſar; but ſeemed to be as much ſurpriſed 
and amazed at what they had done, as rhe reſt of the city was. 


heir irreſolution and delays therefore gaye Antony leifure to 


recollect himſelf, and to propoſe and carry many things on the 
pretenee of public concord, of which he afterwards made a 


_ moſt pernicious uſe; amongſt the chief of which may be 


Feckoned a decree for the confirmation of all Cxaſaz's acts, and 


for 
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for the allowance of 3 re funeral to Cæſar, from which he 
took the opportunity o 

to the diſadvantage of the republican cauſe; and he ſucceeded 
in it fo Well, that Brutus and Caſſius had then no ſmall diffi- 


inflaming the ſoldiers and the populace 


culty to defend their lives and houſes from the violence of his 
mob, and; with the reſt of the conſpirators, were ſoon after obliged 
to quit Rome. Cicero alfo left Rome ſoon after Brutus and 
Caſhus, not a little mortified to ſee things take ſo wrong a turn 
by the indolence of his friends. In this retreat he had a miud 
to make an excurſion to Greece, and pay a viſit to his ſon, 
whom he had ſent. about a year before to Athens, to ſtudy 
under the philoſophers of that place, and particularly un- 
der Cratippus, the chief of the peripatetic ſect. In the mean 
time he had frequent meetings and conferences with his old 
friends of the oppoſite party, the late miniſters of Czſar's 
power; among whom were Hirtius 'Panſa, &c. There were 
ſeveral reaſons which made it neceſſary to theſe men to court 
Cicero at this time as much as ever. For if the republic hap- 
pened to recover itſelf, he Was of all men the moſt capable to 
protect them on that ſide: if not, the moſt able to aſſiſt them 
againſt Antony, whoſe deſigns and ſueceſs they dreaded ſtill 
more; and, if they muſt have a new maſter, they were diſpoſed, 


for the fake of Cæſur, to prefer his heir and nephew Octavius- 


For this new actor was now appearing upon the ſtage ; and 
though hitherto but little eee made the En 6 re 
upon it, and drew all people's eyes towards him. He had 
been ſent a few months before to Apollonia, there to wait for 
his uncle on his way to the parthian war, in which he was to 
attend him: but the news of Cæſar's death ſoon braught him 
back to Italy, to try what fortunes he could carye for himſelf, 
7 the credit of his new name, and the help of his uncle's friends, 
irtius and Panſa were with Cicero at this time; and the: 


preſented Octavius to him, immediately upon his arrival, with _ 


the ſtrongeſt profeſhoys on the part of the young man, that he 
would be governed entirely by his direction. Indeed Cicerq 
thought jt neceſſary to cheriſh and encourage Octavius, if for 
nothing elſe, yet to keep him at a diſtance from Antony: bur 
could not yet be perſuaded to enter heartily into his affairs, 
He ſuſpected his youth and want of experience; and that he 
had not ſtrength enough to deal with Antony; and above all 
that he had no goad diſpoſition towards the conſpirators. He 
thought it impoſſible; he ſhould ever be a friend to them; and 


was perſuaded ns that if ever he got the . hand, 
I 


his uncle's acts would be more yiolently enforced, and hig 
death more eruelly revenged, than by Antony himſelf. And 
hen Cicero did conſent at laſt to unite himſelf to Octa- 
Viue's intereſts, it was wich po qther view, but to. han 


/ 


\ 


— 


him with a power ſufficient to oppreſs Antony, yet ſo cheek: 
ed and limited, that he ſhould not be able to oppreſs the 
| * the hurry of theſe politics, he was proſecuting his ſtudies 
„ ſtill with his uſual application; and beſides ſome philoſophical 
pieces, now finiſhed his book of offices, or the duties of man, 
for the uſe of his ſon: a work admired by all ſucceeding ages, 
as the moſt perfect ſyſtem of heathen morality, and the nobleſt 
effort and ſpecimen of what reaſon could do towards guiding 
man through life with innocence and happineſs. . However, he 
paid: a conſtant attention to public affairs; miſſed no oppor- 
tunities, but did every thing that human prudence could do 
for the recovery of the republic: for all that vigour with which 
it wag making this laſt effort for itſelf, was entirely owing to 
his councils and authority. This appears from thoſe memora- | 
ble Philippics, which from time to time he publiſhed againſt 
Antony, as well as from other monuments of antiquity, But all 
was in vain : for though Antony's army was entirely defeated 
at the ſiege of Modena, which made many people imagine that 
the war was at an end, and the liberty of Rome eſtabliſhed ; 
| yet the death of the conſuls Panſa and Hirtius in that action, 
i gave the fatal blow to all Cicero's ſchemes, and was the im- 
| - mediate cauſe of the ruin of the republic. Octavius grew 
1 more and more intractable, being perſuaded they owed their 
i= - fafety to him; and every thing daily conſpired to bring about 
| that dreadful union of him with Lepidus and Antony, which 
was formed ſo ſoon after. Cicero had applied indeed to Bru- 
tus and Caſſius over and over again, to come with their armies 
to Italy, as the only means of ſaving the republic; but, after all 
Bis repeated applications, neither of them ſeemed to have en- 
tertained the leaſt thought of it. Yet notwithſtanding the 
pains that he was taking, and the glorious ſtruggle he was making 
in the ſupport of expiring liberty, Brutus, who was naturally 
peeviſh and querulous, being particularly-chagrined by the un- 
happy turn of affairs in Italy; and judging of councils by events, 
was diſpoſed at laſt to throw all the blame upon him. He 
charged him chiefly, that by a profuſion of honours on young 
 Cxfar, he had inſpired him with an ambition incompatible with 
_ the ſafety of the republic, and armed him with that power 
which he was now employing to oppreſs it: whereas the truth 
is, that by theſe honours Cicero did not intend to give Czfar 
any new power, but to apply that which he had acquired by his 
pwn vigour to the public ſervice and the ruin of Antony; in 
which he ſucceeded even beyond expectation; and would cer- 
: tainly have gained his end, had he not been prevented by-acci- 
dents which could not be ſoreſeen. For it is evident from many 
facts, that he was always jealous. of Cæſar; and inſtead of in; 
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1h contriving ſome check to his quthority; till by the 
death of the conſuls, he' flipped out of his hands, and became 


* 


too ſtrong to de managed by him an ong er 


Octavius had no ſooner ſettled the affairs of the city; and 
ſubdued the fenate to his mind, than he marched back towards 
Gaul to meet Antony and Lepidus; who had already paſſed . 
the Alps, and brought their armies into Italy, in order to have 


a perſonal interview with him; which had been privately con- 


certed for ſettling the terms of a triple league, and dividing 
the power and provinces of the empire amongſt themſelves. 
The place appointed for this interview, was a ſmall iſland 


about two miles from Bononia, formed by the river Rhenus, 


Which runs near to that city. Here they met, and ſpent 
three days in a cloſe conference, to adjuſt the plan of their 
accommodation: the ſubſtance of which was, that the three 
ſnould be inveſted jointly wich ſupreme power for the term of 
five years, with the title of triumvirs, for ſettling the ſtate of 
the republie; that they ſhould act in all caſes by common 
conſent; nominate the magiſtrates and governors both at 
home and abroad; and determine all affairs relating to the pub- 
lic by their ſole will and pleaſurc, &c. The laſt thing which 
they adjuſted was, the liſt of a proſcription, which they were 
determined to make of their enemies. This, as the writers 
tell us, occafioned much difficulty and warm conteſts among 
them; till each in his turn conſented to ſaerifice ſome of his 


beſt friends to the revenge and reſentment of his colleagues. 


The whole liſt is ſaid to have conſiſted of 300 ſenators and 2000 
knights; all doomed to die for a crime the moſt unpardonable 
to tyrants; their adherence'to the cauſe of liberty. They re- 
ſerved the publication of the general liſt to their arrival at 
Rome; excepting only a few. of the moſt obnoxious, the 
heads of the republican party, about 17 in all; the chief of 
whom was Cicero: for Cicero's death was the natural effect of 
their union, and a neceſſary ſacrifice to the common intereſt 
of the three. Thoſe who met to deſtroy liberty, muſt come de- 


termined to deſtroy him, ſince his authority was too great to 


be ſuffered in an enemy; and experience had ſhewn, that 
country: x- HL pt 5 34'S 255 r ; ; n 0 * EY f 1 34 *. 1 

Cicero was at his tuſculan villa when he firſt received the 
news of the proſeription, and of his being included in it. It 
was the deſigu of the triumvirate to keep it a ſeeret, if poſ- 


ſible, to the moment of execution; in order to ſurpriſe thoſe 


whom they had deſtined to deſtruction, before they were 
aware of en danger, or had time to eſcape. But ſome of 
Cicero's friends found means to give him early notice of it; 
| r towards Aſturia, the 
BW, © -: 


. 


warn 


made its way into the chamber, and pulled away his very bed 


in a veſſel ready for him, with intent to tranſport himſelf di- 


rectly out of the reach of his enemies. But the winds being 


croſs and turbulent, and the fea wholly uneaſy to him, after he 
had ſailed about two leagues along the coaſt, he landed at 
Circzum, and ſpent a night near that place in great anxiety and 


irreſolution. Ihe queſtion was, what courſe h. ſhould ſteer; 


and whether he ſhould fly to Brutus or Caſſius, or to 8. Fom- 
peius: but after all his deliberations, none of them, it is ſaid, 


- N ſo much as the . ee of dying. So that, as 


lutarch ſays, he had ſome thoughts of returning to the city, 
and killing himſelf in Cæſar's houſe, in order to leave the 
guilt and curſe of his blood upon Cæſar's perfidy and ingrati- 
tude. But the importunity of his ſervants prevailed with him 
to fail forwards to Cajeta; where he went again on ſhore, to 
repgſe himſelf in his formian villa, about a mile from the coaſt, 
weary of his life and the ſea; and declaring he would die in 
that country which he had ſo often ſaved. Here he ſlept 
foundly for ſeveral hours; though, as ſome writers tell us, a 
great number .of crows were fluttering all the while, and 
8 a ſtrange noiſe about his windows, as if to rouſe and 
im of the approaching fate; and that one of them 


clothes ; till his ſlaves, admoniſhed by this prodigy, and aſhamed 


to ſee brute creatures more ſollicitous for his ſafety than them- 

 felves, forced him into his litter or portable chair, and carried 

bim away towards the ſhip, through the private ways and walks 
of his woods; having juſt heard, 5 


of | at ſoldiers were already come 
into the country, in queſt of him, and not far from the villa. As 


ſoon as they were gone, the ſoldiers arrived at the houſe ʒ and per- 
ceiving him to be fled, purſued immediately towards the ſea, and 
overtook him in the wood. Their leader was one Popilius 


Lenas, a ttibune or colonel of the army, whom Cicero had for- 
merly defended and preſerved in a capital cauſe. As ſoon as 


the ſoldiers appeared, the ſervants prepared themſelves to fight, 


being reſolved to defend their maſter's life at the hazard of 
their own; but Cicero commanded them to ſet him down, 
and to make no reſiſtance, Then, looking upon his execu- 
tioners with great preſence and firmneſs, and thruſting his 


neck as forwardly as he could, out of the litter, he bade them 


do their work, and take what they wanted. Upon which they 
eut off his head, and both his hands, and returned with them 
in all haſte and great joy towards Rome, as the moſt agreeable 
e, which, they could carry to Antony. Popilius charged 
of carrying that head whieh had ſaved his own. 

Antony in che forum, ſurrounded with guards and erowds of 
„%%% a I 955 People; 


himſelf with the conveyance, Without reflecting 12 ipfamy | 
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e brought; he was rewarded upon the ſpot with the. honour 
of a crown, and about 8aool. fterling. Antony ordered the 


head to be fixed upon the roſtra between the two hands: a 
ſad ſpectacle to the city; and what drew tears from every eye 


to ſee thoſe mangled members; which uſed to exert them- 
ſelves ſo gloriouſſy from; that place, in defence of the lives, the 
fortunes, and the liberties of the roman people, ſo lamentably 
expoſed: to the ſcorn of ſycophants and traitors ! The deaths 
of the reſt, ſays an hiſtorian of that age, cauſed only a private 
and particular ſorrow, but Cicero's an univerſal one. It was 
a triumph over the republic; itſelf; and ſeemed to confirm and 
eſtabliſh the perpetual ſlavery of Rome. ef Phd erg e it 
as ſuch; and, ſatiated with Cicero's blood, declared the pro- 
eri ““) ĩ⅛ð ß ꝗ⁵ꝗ , ĩ Sor 12D 
He was killed on the 7th of December; about ten days 
from the ſettlement of the triumvirate: after he had lived 63 
years, 11, months, and 5 days. lee rang Yolo e 
CICERO (Maxcvs), the ſon of Marcus Tullius Cicero: of 
whom it is the more neceſſary to give ſome account, becauſe 
his character has been delivered down to us in a very diſad- 
vantageoue, and, as many think, in a very injurious light. For 
he has generally been repreſented, both by the ancients and 
moderns, as ſtupid and vicious, and even a- proverb of dege- 
neracy: yet when we come to enquire accurately into the fact, 
we ſhall not find ſufficient ground for ſo ſcandalous a tradition. 


He was born, as has been obſerved in the foregoing article, 
of Terentia,.in che year that his father obtained the conſulſhip: 


that is, in the year of Rome 690, and about 64 years before 


and diſcipline of his father, he gave all imaginable proofs both 


of an, excellent temper and genius; was modeſt,  traQtable, | 


and dutiful; diligent in his ſtudies, and expert in his exerciſes: . 


ſo that in the pharſalie war, r 175 he acquired a 
y his dexterity of riding, 

throwing the javelin, and all the other accompliſhments of a 
young ſoldier. Not long after Pompey's death, he was ſent to 
Athens, as we have. ſaid, to ſtudy under Cratippus. Here in- 
deed, upon his firſt ſally into che world, he was guilty of ſome 


irregularity of conduct and extravagance of expence, that made 


his father uneaſy; into Which he was ſuppoſed to have 
been drawn by Gorgias, his maſter of rhetoric, a lover of wine 
and pleaſure; with whom Cicero for that reaſon expoſtulated 
very ſeverely by letter, and diſcharged him from his attendance. 
But the young man was ſoon made ſenſible of his folly, and re- 
called to his duty by the remonſtrances amen, 
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cularly of Atticus; ſo that his father readily paid his debrs, and 


per annum. . 1 33% ͤ ͤ ̃ Loo bo gs ap ants Ee a ee 
From this time, all the accounts of him from the principal 
men of the place, as well as his roman friends, Who had ocea- 
fon to viſit Athens, are conſtant and uniform in their praiſes 
of him. When Brutus arrived there, he was\exceedingly taken 
with his virtue and good principles: of which he ſent a high 


encomium to his father, and entruſted him, though but 20 years 
old, with 2 principal command in his army: in which he at- 


quitted himſelf with a ſingular reputation both of courage and con- 
duct; and in ſeveral expeditions and encounters with the ene 


my, where he commanded in chief, always came off victorious-. 


After the battle of Philippi, and the death of Brutus, he eſcaped 
to Pompey; who had taken poſſeſſion of Sicily wich a great 
army, ana fleet ſuperior to any in the empires Thi vas thie laſt 
refuge of the poor republicans: where young Cicero Was re- 
ceived again with particular honours; and continued fighting 
ſtilt in the defence of his country's liberty; till Pompey, by 
a treaty of peace with the triumvirate, obtained, as one of 
the conditions of it, the pardon and reſtoration of all the 
proſcribed and exiled Romans, who were then in arms with 
3 Cicero ther efore took his leave of Pompey, and re- 
turned to Rome with the reſt of his party: where he lived 
for ſome time in the condition of a private nobleman, remote 
from all public affairs; partly through the enby of the times, 
averſe to his. name and principles; partly through choice, 


and his old zeal for the republican cauſe, which he ſtill retained 


* 


to the laſt.” In this uneaſy ſtate, where he had nothing to 


rouſe his virtue, or excite his ambition, it is not ſtrange that he 


ſunk into a life of indojence and pleaſure, and the intemperate 


| love of wine 3 which began to be the faſhionable vice af this 

ſto however paid him the compliment, in the mean 

while; to make him a prieſt or augur, as well as one of thoſe. 
magiſtrates who prefided over the coinage of the public money: 
in regard to which there is a medal ſtill extant, with the name 
of Cicero on the one ſide, and Appius Claudius on the other; 
who was one of his colleagues in this office But upon the 


laſt breach with Antony, rata omg ſooner became the ſole 
maſter of Rome, than he took 


* 
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him for his partner in the con - 
ſulſhip: ſo that his letters, which. brought the news of the 
victory at Actium, and conqueſt of Ægypt, were addreſſed to 
Cicero the conſul; who had the pleaſure of publiſhing them to 
the fenate and people, as well as of making and executing that 
_ © decree, which ordered all the ſtatues and monuments of An. 
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tofty to to: be demolllbed, and that no perſon of his family ſhould 
ever” after beayithe name of Marcus. By paying this honour 


to thei ſon, Auguſtus made ſome atonement for his treachery to 
the fn yr eu, by giving the family this opportunity of re- 
venging his! death upon Antony, fixed the blame of it alſo 
there: while the people looked upon it as divine and providen- 
tial; that the final overthrow of Antony's name and fortunes 
mould, by ſtrange revolution of affairs, be reſerved for the 
triumph 1 Cicero. Soon after Cicero's conſulſhip, he 


| was/made'proconſul of Aſia, or, as Appian ſays, of Syria; one 


of the m xednfiderable/provinces of the empire: from which 
time we find no farth-r mention of him in hiſtory. He died 
robably ſoon after; before a maturity of age and experience 


| pro 
bad given him an opportunity of retrieving the reproach of his 


intemperance, aud diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the councils of the 
ſlates But from the honours already mentioned, it is evident 
that his life, though blemiſhed by ſome ſcandal, yet was not 
void of dignity and, amidſt all the vices with which he is 
3 he is allowed to have retained his father's: wit and 
ten ʒL'Ld̃ 5 ; Yes BY Se ; 1 I'S WS, , ; 
* are two ſtories: related of him, which ſhew that his 
natural oourage and high ſpirit were far from being ſubdued by 
the ruin of his party and fortunes: for, being in company 
with ſome friends, where he had drunk very hard, in the heat 
of wine and paſſion, he threw a cup at the head of Agrippa; 
who, next to Auguſtus, bore the chief ſway in Rome. He 
was'provoked to it probably by ſome diſpute in politics, or in- 
ſult on the late champions and vanquiſhed cauſe of the republic. 
At another time during his government of Aſia, one Ceſtius, 
who was afterwards prztor; a flatterer of the times, and à re- 
viler of his father; having the aſſurance to come one day to his 
table, Cicero, after he had enquired his name, and underſtood 
that it was the man who uſed to inſult the memory of his 
father, and declare that he knew nothing of vary letters, or- 
deted him to be taken away and publicly whipt. Upon the 
whole, if his life did not entirely correſpond with the ſplendour 
of his father's, it ſeems chargeable to his misfortune, rather 
than his fault; and to the miſerable ſtate of the times, which 
allowed no room for the attainment of his father's honours, 
or the imitation of his virtues: but if he had lived in better 
times, and a free republic, though he would not have been ſo 
eminent a ſcholar, or orator, or ſtateſman as his father, yet 
— have er him proba _—_ character which 
conferred à more ſu ial power and dazaling glory, the 
tame of a brave and 5 general. wry 7275 
CIGNANI (Cato), born at Bologna, anno 1628. His 
father, Pompeo Cignani,'obſerving his fon defign aftzr the beſt 
Vol. IV. „ pictures 
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pictures in his cabinet, readily ſaw/ tlie ability he would one day 
ic lay in that art; and Baptiſta Cairo, 2 bologneſe painter, 
firſt cultivated this ſprouting genius, which grew up in the 
ſchool of Albano, who always loved him as his on ſon; and 
declared every where that he would be the greateſt * ö 
his ſchool. His reputation being now raiſed, he was ſent for 
to Leghorn, Rome, and Parma, and many other places, where 
he was honoured with the 1 of many noblemen and 
others; duke Francis Farneſe preſſed him to receive the. title 
of count and knighthood, which, through modeſty he had re- Es 
fuſed the pope and ſeveral: other princes. In his works are | 
found a freſhneſs. and force of pencil, a lightneſs of hand, an 
admirable compoſition, a correctneſs. of deſign, gracefulneſs, 
mellowneſs, fertility;;of genius, an eaſe in ſpreading his dra- 
peries; in a word, he may be reckoned among the moſt graceful 
painters: above all things, he attached himſelf tot expreſs the 
paſſions of the ſoul in his characters. Ihe new manner he 
had formed was from Guido and Carravaggio, without loſing 
ſight of the graces of Correggio. He is reproached with finiſh- 
ing his pictures ſo much, that he deltroyed the ſpirit of them; 
that his colouring was too ſtrong, i and gave his figures ſo 
much relief, that they were not united with the grounds: he 
was alſo generally looked upon as properer to paint virgins and 
half figures than hiſtorical ſubjects. His death happened at 
enn, nee e e oe ie banter to 
CIMABUE if GrovAanNrT) 5 a renowned | painter, was born at 
Florence in 1240, and was the firſt who revived the art of 
painting in Italy. Being deſcended of a noble family, and a 
lad of ſprightly parts, he was ſent to ſchool, in order to learn 
the belles lettres of thoſe times; but inſtead of minding his 
books, he was obſerved to ſpend all his time in drawing the 
figures of men, or horſes, or the like, upon paper, or the back- 
ſide of his books. The fine arts having been extinct in Italy, 
ever ſinee the irruption of the barbarians, the ſenate of Flo- 
rence had ſent at that time for painters out of Greece to reſtore 
painting in Tuſcany. Cimabue was their firſt diſciple: ſor 
following his natural bent, he uſed to elope from ſchool, and, 
paſs whole days with thoſe painters, to ſee them work. his: 
father, perceiving what a turn he had this way, agreed with 
the Greeks to take him under their care. Accordingly he. 
fell to buſineſs, and ſoon ſurpaſſed his maſters both in deſign 
and colouring. He gave ſomething of ſtrength and ſreedom 
to his works, to which they could never arrive: and though he 
wanted the art of managing his lights and ſhadows, was but 
little acquainted with the rules of perſpective, and in divers 
other particulars but indifferently accompliſhed, yet the foun- 
dation which he laid for future improvement, entitled him Wo: 
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. de painted, according to the cuſtap of thoſe ri 1 : ir 5 

a and in di 1 4 the art of 77 ng in oil be 5 : 
en diſcovered.” He painted. a 8 hy things at Flore 


14 © d h are Jet remaining : his ame beg an to 
ie Wa as ſen for to many remote places, and 1 5 BA 
oſt to, The, A city, of Umbria, and the birth-place of St. 
g ene lower church, in company with thoſe 
greek e Fs, , be. ainted Tome of the cieling and the ſides 
x with the ſtories of the lives of our Saviour 
1 5 7 1 a all which he fo far out-did his coadjutors,' | 
Wo. aking { courage , he refolyed to paint by himſelf, and under- 
0k He 5 er C ck in Freſco. Being returned to Florence, 
207 ainted for the 28 of Sancta Maria Novella, where he 
with Pa to, ſchool * iece of our Lady, which! is ſtill to 
be "ſeen "het th 547 of the Rucillai and that” of the 
Ren e ernias 404 TR” was the biggeſt picture that” had. 

en feen Ih "hole" days. The HEN ay, that one 
may. even, now diſcern I it the greek matmer' of | his firſt 
maſters, "Fhouph bettered, and endeavouring at the "modern. 
method bf painting. It excited however ſo much wonder in the 
people of thoſe times, that it was carried from Cimabue's houſe 
to the church with trumpets before it, and in . proceſſion ; 
and he Was. Rif hly,. Tewarded and honoured b .the city for it. 
There is a tradition, that while Cimabue was doing "this piece 
5 A pager he had near the gate of St. Peter, Charles 'of Abou > 
ng ON aptes, came through Florence, where, being received 
able "demonſtrations of reſpect, the m BR 
with * er. " entertainments, carried him to ſee this piece. 
And "Mer nobody had yet ſeen it, all the gentry, of NOS 
waited upon him Ithither, and with, fuck extraordj. re 
jolcinigs, that the name of the place was changed to'Borgo Al. 
that 1s, the M ' Suburb; which name it has retained” 
12 Aince been built” e. and made A 
as all 2 gre eat wet 35 well. as 7 da nter, and 
5 in. the e bs Meta Maria del Fer in orence; 

uring which nt, bein artived at the age of 60 yea 
he died "He i hang diſei de and amen 54 reſt —— 
who prov: 4 an excellent ors It is faid, that if he bad 
not been 5 | loſe, 290 ſo much butdolle by his ſcholar 
Chibi, Fame Nou ! hay been much este than it 18. 
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_ ejety upon the firſt yacancy. 
de be 1 


2 lm ſace, 2 hittle 1el beard, in point 3 with 2 eapuche, or. 


monk's hood upon his head, after the faſhion of thoſe" times : 
and the ſgure next to him is Simon Saneſe himſelf, who drew 
his own picture by che help of two kerne er. r 

ClOFANI (HerevLEs), a learned Italian of Sulmo, publiſhed 
annotations upon all the works of Ovid, in 1 57%, to which he 


prefixed the Iife of Ovid, and a deſcription of the 'eomntry of 


Sulmo. It is ſaid, that the honour which Ciofani aſſumed 20 


himſelf upon being the countryman of Ovid, induced him to 
undertake his commentaries upon this poet; and that tlie 


hearty inclination with which he purſued the agreeable talk, 
contributed not a little to his having ſucceeded fo well in it. 
Paul Manutius ſays, that his notes upon the Metamorphoſis are 
full of excellent learning, and uritten in pre and elegant latin. 
Muretus has paſſed the ſame judgment upon him.. Scaliger 
ſays in general that he wrote well upon Ovid; and adds, what 
is ſtill more to his credit, that he was a very honeſt, man. He 
appears indeed to have been a very modeſt as well as 3 very 
. ee learned man; ready to commend others, but am 
enemy to cenſure, His annotations upon Ovid were printed at 
firſt in a ſeparate volume by themſelves ; but they have ſince 
been diſperſed among others, ſome of them at leaf, 5 va- 
riorum editions of at 66735) 1 
t ß ]ꝗ ⅛ ÄͤUin RE ne 8: 
CIRO-FERRI, painter and architect, born at Rome iu 1634, 


| was loaded with honours oy Alexander VII. by his three ſuc- 


ceſſors, and other princes. The grand duke of Tuſcany engaged 
him to finith the works which Peter di Cortona, his maſter, had 


left imperſect: in which the diſciple came. off with honovr. 


His grand ſtyle, his judicious compoſition, his happy genias, 
will e ſecure admiration to his works, which ene 
bern better deſerved if he had given more animation and va- 
ney 9 His characters. Ciro-Ferri died at Rome in 168g, at 
_ CLAGETT (Witriam) an engliſh divine, was born at &. 
Edmund's Bury, Suffolk, 1646; and educated at the 'free-ſchoot 


there under Dr. Thomas Stephens, who wrote notes on Statius. 
He was admitted of Emanuel college in Cambridge in 1659, 


when he was not full 13 years of apes and took his degrees in 
arts regwarly, e that of D. P. in 1683, Mis hiſt ap- 
pearance m the world was at his own native town ef St, E- 


continued fach for Auen years. Aren de eee to Gray's. 
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ceper Norch, who was a relation of his wife, to the rectory 
of Farnham Royal in Buckinghamſhire, into which, he' was 
inſtituted in «684. He was lecturer alſo of Saint Michael 


| Bafliſhaw, to which he was elected by that pariſh upon the 
death of Dr. Benjamin Calamy; and Dr. Sharp, afterwards 


archbiſliop' of York, in his preface to Clagett's ſermons, ſays, 
that there never were two greater men ſucceſſively lecturers 
of one pariſh; nor was ever any pariſh kinder to two lecturers.“ 

He was alſo chaplain in ordinary to the king. He died of the 
fmall-poxiirr 1688, and his wife died 18 days after him of the 
ſame diſtemper. He had many great as well as good qualities, 
fo that the untimelineſs of his death made him juſtly lamented. 
Dr: Sharp has given him a noble character: and biſhop Burnet: 
has ranked him among thoſe eminent and worthy men whoſe 
lives and labours did, in a great meaſure, reſcue the church 
from the reproaches which the follies of others had drawn upon 
it. It muſt not be forgotten, that he was one of thoſe eminent 


_ divines who made the ſtand againſt popery in the reign of 


After his deceaſe, his brother Nicholas Clagett publiſhed 
ſour volumes of his ſermons: the firſt in 1689, the third and 
fourth not till 1720. It is remarkable. that one of theſe ſer- 


mons was greatly admired by queen Mary, namely, in the firſt 


volume, upon Job ii. 10. Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God; and ſhall we not receive evil? This the pious queen 
defired to hear read more than once, during her illneſs, a little 
before her deceaſe. It was compoſed by the learned author 
upon the death of a child of his, that happened: juſt before; and 
it is faid to have been the laſt he made. ee. 
CLAGETT {(Nicnoras), difiinguiſhed himſelf, not only by 
publiſhing the ſermons of his deceaſed brother, as we have juſt: 
obſerved, but alſo by ſermons and pamphlets of his own, which: 
ſhewed ingenuity and learning, though not equal to his bro- 
ther's. He was born at St. Edmund's Bury in 1654, and edu- 
cated at the ſchool there under Edward Lees, uo publiſhecb 
ſelect dialogues of Lucian, a greek grammar, & ν⏑ He was ad- 
mitted of Chriſt college Cambridge in 1671, regularly took his 
degrees in arts, and in 1704 commeneed D. D. Upon his bro- 
ther's removab to Gray's-inn, he was elected in his room, 1680, 
preacher at St. Mary's in Bury; in which: ſtation he continued 
near 46 years. He was not in the mean time without other! 
ferment. In 1683 he was inſtituted to the rectory of Thurls 
arva ; and in 1693, made archdeacon of Sudbury, by Moore 
then biſhop of Norwich. He had'alfo the rectory of: Hiteham 
in Suffolk, to which he was inſtituted in 170% He died 


+: 


17274 and among other children left Nichqglas, io was-af< 
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terwards :biſhop of Exeter. He publiſhed ſeveral fer 
pamphlets. 1 3 
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was one of the moſt illuſtrious mathematicians in Europe. He 
read to the academy in 1726, when he was not 13 years old, 


2 Memoir upon four new geometrical curves of his on inven- 


„ a HE TE Br or Ear (LE: MIT; 4 
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tion; and ſupported the character of which he thus laid the 


Foundation, by various publications from time to time. He 


publiſhed, 1. Elémens de geometric, 1741, in 8 vo. As Ele- 
mens d' algèébre, 1746, in 8 Vo. 3: Theorie de la figure de la 


terre, 1743, in 8vo. 4. Tables de la lune, 754, in 8 vo. He 
was concerned alſo in the Journal des Sgavans, which he fur - 


niſhed with many excellent extracts. He died in 1765. He 


was one of the academicians who were ſent into the north to de- 
termine the figure of che earti n 33 
CCLANCIT (Dr. Michal), who was educated in the phyſio 
line at Trinity College, under the patronage of Dr. Helſham, went 
to Rheims to take his doctor's degree, where he got acquainted, 
with the famous M. Monteſquieu, and lived ſeveral years in 
great intimacy with that learned gentleman, who recommended 

= kim to the earl of Cheſterfield when lord lieutenant. Loſing 


go his fight before he could regularly engage in the buſineſs of his 
pProfeſſion, his excellency ſettled a conſiderable penſion on him; 


and he ſome time after got à latin ſchool at Kilkenny, with a 
good endowment. Beſſces the comedy of the Sbarper, which 

- was acted three nights at Smock Alley in 1737, he was author 
of Hermon prince ef Choræa, or the Extravagant Zealot, acted 
at Dublin, and printed at London in 1746; of a latin poem, 
Templum Veneris, five Amorum rhapſodiæ; and memoirs - 
his own life, in two vols. 1746.— The — 


A ated: for his benefit at Drury-Lane theatre, in which he per- 
formed with applauſe the character of blind Tireſias. 
CLARKE '(SamvEL), celebrated for his ſkill in oriental 
learning, was born at Brackley in Northamptonſhire, and be- 
eame a ſtudent at Merton e Oxford, in 1638, when he. 
was only 15 years old. He reſided in that univerſity. three years, 
and was then obliged to leave it, becauſe the town was about. 
to be garriſoned for the uſe. of Charles 1 : but aſter the ſur - 
render of that place to the parliament, he returned to his col - 


lege, ſubmitted to the viſitors appointed by the then powers in 


hat office, had the grant of the ſuperior beadleſhip of the civil 
law, when it ſhould become vacant, given to him, and to his 
ſucceſfors in that place for ever. In 1650 he was maſter of a, 
e 5 boarding- 


gedy.of CEdipus was 


— 


being; and the ſame year, which was 1648, took the degree of 
M. A. The year following he was deligned the firſt architypo- 
2 82 of the univerſity, and for his better encouragement in 
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ing and pübliſhing the Polyglott Bible. In 1658 be returned a 
ſecond time to the univerſity;; and, foreſeeing the death of him 
who held the ſuperior beadleſhip of law, was elected architypo- 
graphus „ee 1Ath that year, and on the 29th ſuperior beadle 
of the civil la z both which places he held to the time of his 
death, which happened Dec. 27, 1669999. 
He was well verſed in greek and latin literature, and had 
alſo an undomme 


{kill in the oriental languages. His works 


| are as follows 2. Varizeletiones & obſervationes in chaldaicam 


phraſim: theſe are in the ſixth volume of the Polyglott 
ible, beginning at page 17th. 2. Scientia metriea” & rhyth- 


mica; ſeu tractatus de proſodia arabica ex authoribus probatiſſi« 
mis eruta. And 3. Septimum bibliorum polyglottim-volumen- 


22 
& * 5 * 
* «. 1 I * 


cum verſionibus antiquiſſimis, non chaldaſca tantum, ſed 
cis, æthiopieis, copticis, arabicis, perſicis contextum. 1 


face to his Lexicon Heptaglotton, when he compoſed that 


elaborate work. Clarke alſo took great pains upon the hebrew 


text, chaldee paraphraſe, and the perſian goſpels in tie Polyglott 
Bible, which laſt ä — — e 2 1 4416 
under his name a tranſlation out of hebrew into latin of another 
the Talmud, called Beraco vu... 
CLARKE rm ge a very celebrated engliſn divine, 
was the fon of Edward Clarke, eſq. alderman of Norwich, an. 

one of its repreſentatives in parliament for ſeveral years; and 
born there Oct. 11, 1675. He was inſtructed in claffical ler 
ing at the free - ſchool of that town; and in 169i removed thence 
to Caius college in Cambridge, where his uneommon abilities 


piece, intituled The Miſchna of the firſt Maſſoreth or tract of 


6 Y 7 * 
3 lien 


ſoon began to diſplay themſelves. Though the e 1 of 
hy of the uni 


des Cartes was at that time the eſtabliſned philoſophy 
verſity, yet Clarke eaſily maſtered the ne ſyſtem of Newton; 


and in order to his firſt degree of arts, per format a public exer- 


ciſe. in the ſchools upon à queſtion taken from it. He greatly 


contributed to the eſtabliſnment of the newtonian- philoſophy 
by an excellent tranſlation of, and notes 1 ou Rohault's phytics; 


which he liniſhed- before he was 22 years of age. The ſyſtem 
of natural philoſophy then generally taught in the univerſity; : 
was that written by Rohault, founded altogether upon cartèſian 


principles, and very ill tranſlated into latin. Clarke gave a new 


tranſlation, and added to it ſuch notes as might lead ſtudents 


inſenfibly; and by degrees, to other and truer notions, than could 
be found there. Ft 6445+ 63 5 bo e . 5 t K 
5084 D 4 & 
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| boardingsſchool"at- Iſlington near London, during his continu- 
anee at whichplace he lent an affiſting hand towards the correct- 


tranſlated from the — — MS. of the public library at Cam- 
| Zhaldzus in libr. Paralipomenon; which» 
book Dr. Edmund Caſtell conſulted, as he tells us in the pre- 
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to fit himſelf for the ſacred ſunction, he ſtudied the old teſtament 
in the original hebrew, the new in the original greekpand: the 
primitive chriſtian writers. Having taken orders, he hecume 


chaplain to Moore biſhop of Norwich, Who was ever nter his 
conſtant friend and patron. The next ycar, which was 1698, 


* 


Whiſton being collated by the diſhop to the living of Loweſt 
in Suffolk, ref 


gned his chaplainſhip, in whichhe was ſucceeded 
by Clarke; ho lived for near 12 years in this ſtation with all the 
freedoms of a brother and an equal rather than as an inferior. 
The hiſhop eſteemed him highly, while he lived; and at his death 

ve him the higheſt proof of his confidenee in him, by lea 
Plc) in his hands all the concerns of his family: a truſt which 
Clarke executed very faithfully, and to the entire ſatisfaction 
oh euery perſon concerned. In 1699 he publiſhed two treatiſes: 


one intituled, Three practical eſſays on baptiſm, confirmation, 


and repentance ;” the other, Some reflections on that part of a 
book, called Amyntor, or a defence of Milton's life, which re- 


| Jates to the writings of the primitive fathers; and the canon of 


the new teſtament. In a letter to a friend.“ The author of 
the Amyntor, it is well known, was the famous Toland. There 
have been ſeyeral editions of the eſſays. The reflections upon 
Amyntor were publiſhed without a name; but have ſince been 
added to his letter to Dodwell, & c. In 1701 he publiſhed a pa- 
raphraſe upon the goſpel of St. Matthew; which was followed 


in 1702 by the paraphraſes upon the goſpels of St. Mark and 


St. Luke, and ſoon after by a 3d volume upon St. John. They 
were afterwards printed together in 2 vols. 8 vo; and have been 
ſo univerſally admired, as to undergo ſeveral editions. He had 


ed the execution; and it is now,” ſays biſnop Hoadly, 


| —.— books of the new teſtament, but ſomething accidentally | 
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5 CLARKE 4 
ſueceeded ſo well in this, 2 ſuch high ſatisfaction, that 

he was appointed to preach the ſame lecture the next year; When 

he choſe for his ſubject, . The evidences of natural and reveal · 
ed religion.” Theſe ſermons were firſt printed in two diſtin 
volumes: the former in 1705, the latter in 1506, They have 
fince been printed in one volume. Hoadly makes no ſciliple.to 
declare, that Ig in this country ought to e 
theſe ſermons as his treaſure, ſince they contain the | 
ſtrength not only of natural, but of revealed religion.” They 

have paſſed through ſeveral editions. In the fourth or fifth were 
added ſeveral letters to Clarke from a gentleman in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, relating to the demonſtration of the being and attributes, 
with the doQtor's anſwers. This gentleman was Butler, after- 
wards biſhop-of Durham. In the ſixth edition was added, a dif- 
courſe concerning the connection of the prophecies. in the old 
teſtament, and the application of them to Chriſt ; and an anſwer 
to a ſeventh letter concerning the argument à priori. It may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that Clarke's ſermons concerning the 
being and attributes of God occaſioned a controverſy to ariſe, 
and La pieces to be written, which had Law, Jackſon, and 


others, for their authors; but we do not find that Clarke him- 


ſelf ever appeared in their vindication. „ e apa 
About this time, Whiſton tells us, it was, that he diſcovered 
our author to have been looking into the primitive writers, and 
to ſuſpect that the athanaſian doctrine of the trinity was not 
the doctrine of thoſe early ages. Whether,” ſays he, Mr. 
Newton had given Mr. Clar e yet any intimation of that na- 
ture, for he knew it long before his time; or whether it aroſe. 
from ſome enquiries of his own, I do not directly know; 
though I incline to the latter. This only I remember to have 
heard him ſay, that he never read the athanaſian creed in his pa- 
riſh, at or near Norwich, but once; and that was only by miſ- 
take, at a time when it was not appointed by the rubric. In 
1706 he publiſhed a letter to Mr. Dodwell; wherein all the 
arguments in his epiſtolary diſcourſe againſt the immortality of 
the ſoul are particularly anſwered, and the judgment of the fa- 
thers, to whom Mr. Dodwell had appealed, concerning that 
matter truly repreſented. Biſhop Hoadly obſerves, that in this 
letter he anſwered Mr. Dodwell in ſo excellent a manner, both 
with regard to the philoſophical part, and to the opinions of 
ſome of the primitive writers, upon whom theſe doctrines were: 
fixed, that it gave univerſal fatisfaCtion. ;. But this controverſy 
did not ſtop here; for the celebrated Collins, coming in as a-ſe-' 
cond to Dodwell, went much farther into the philoſophy of the 
diſpute, and indeed ſeemed to produce all that could poſſibly; be 
ſaid againſt the immateriality of the ſoul, as well as the liberty 
of human actions. This enlarged the: ſaene of the diſpute — 


which bur author entered, and wrote with ſuch a ſpirit of clear? 
neſs and demonſtration; as at once ſhewed him greatly ſuperior 
to his adverſaries in metaphyſical and phyſical age. er 
made every intelligent reader rejoice, that ſuch an incident had 


reafonif# and perſpicuity of expreſſion, which were indeed very 
muh wanted upon this intricate and obſcure ſubject. ι nd F 


amperſuaded, “ continues thebiſhop, “that as what he has written 


in this controverſy, comprehends the little that the antients 
had ſaid well, and adds ſtill more evidence than ever clearly ap- 
peared before, and all in words that have a meaning to them, it 
will remain the ſtandard of good fenfe on that fide of the queſ- 
tion, on which he ſpent ſo many of his thoughts, as upon one 
of his favourite points. Clarke's letter to Dodwell was ſoon 
followed by four defences of it, in four ſeveral letters to the 


author of a letter to the learned Mr. Henry Dodwell; contain- 


ing ſome remarks on a pretended demonſtration of the immate- 
riality and natural immortality of the ſoul, in Mr Clarke's anſwer: 


to his late epiſtolary diſcourſe, 8&c. They were afterwards all 


printed together; and the anfwer'to Toland's Amyntor added 
to them. In the midſt of all theſe labours, he found time to 
ſhew his regard to mathematical and phyſical ſtudies, aud exact 
knowledge and {kill in them. And his natural affection and 


capacity for” theſe ſtudies were not a little improved by the 


friendſhip of fir Iſaac Newton; at whoſe requeſt he tranſlated 
bis Optics into latin in 1706. With this verſion ſir Iſaac was 
fo highly pleaſed, that he preſented him with the ſum of pool. 

or tool. for each child, Clarke having then five children: 
This fame year alſo, biſhop Moore, who had long formed a 
deſign of fixing him more conſpicuouſly, procured: for him the 
rectory of St. Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, in London; and ſoon 

aſter carried him to court, and recommended him to the favour: 
of queen Anne. She appointed him one of her chaplains in. 
ordinary; and, in conſideration of his great merit, and at the 


requeſt of the biſhop, preſented him to the rectory of St. James's. 


Weſtminfter, when it became vacant in 1909. From this time 
he left off preaching without notes, and made it his buſineſs to 


oompoſe and write down as accurate ſermons as he could, that 


they _— hereafter-be as uſeful from the preſs, as he wiſhed! 
them to be from the pulpit. Upon his advancement'to this ſta»: 
tion, he took the degree of D. D. when the public exerciſe which 
he performed for it at Cambridge was prodigiouſſy admired. 
The queſtions which he maintained were theſe: 1. Nullum 
fidei chriſtianæ dogma, in ſacris ſcripturis traditum, eſt rectæ 
rationi diſſentaneum: that is, No article of the chriſtian faith, 
delivered in the holy ſcriptures, is difagreeable to right reaſon. 
2. Sine actionum humanarum libertate nulla poteſt eſſe religio : 


— 
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chat is, Without the liberty of human actions there can be no 
religion. His theſis was upon the firſt of theſe queſtions; 
which being thoroughly ſifted by that moſt acute diſputant pro- 
feſſor James, he made an extempore reply, in a continued diſ- 
courſe for near half an hour, with ſo little heſitation, that ma 

of the auditors declared themſelves aſtoniſhed; and owned, that 
if they had not been within ſight of him, they ſhould have ſup- 
poſed him to have read every word of it from a paper. After 
this, through the courſe of the ſyllogiſtical diſputation, he 
guarded ſo well againſt the arts, which the profeſſor was a com- 
plete maſter of; replied ſo readily to the greateſt difficulties 
ſuch an objector could propoſe; and preſſed him ſo cloſe and 
hard with clear and intelligible anſwers, that perhaps there 
never was ſuch a conflict heard in thoſe ſchools. The profeſſor, 


| who was 2 man of humour as well as learning, ſaid to him at 


the end of the diſputation, Profectò me probe exercuiſti,“ 
that is, „On my word, you have worked me ſuflicientlyz” and 
the members of the univerſity went away, admiring, as indeed 
they well might, that a man even of - Clarke's abilities, after 
an abſence, of ſo, many years, and a long courſe of buſineſs of 
quite another nature, ſhould acquit himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
if this ſort of academical exerciſe had been his conſtant employ+ 
ment; and with ſuch fluency and purity of expreſſion, as if he 
had been accuſtomed to no other language in converſation but 
latin. The ſame year, 1709, he reviſed and corrected Whiſton's 
tranſlation of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions into engliſh. - Whiſ- 
ton tells us, that his own ſtudies having been chiefly upon other 
things, and having rendered him incapable of being alſo a critic 
in words and languages, he deſired his great friend and ko 
critic Nr. Clarke to reviſe that tranſlation; which he was ſo kind 
ran ̃% ⸗nmw RT x gss Sts aA - 
In 1712 he publiſhed a moſt beautiful and pompaus edition 
of Cæſar's commentaries, adarned with elegant ſculptures.” It 
was printed in 1712, fol.; and afterwards in 1920,  8vo. It 
was dedicated to the great duke of Marlborough, at a time, 
ſays biſhop Hoadly,. © when his unequalled victories and ſue- 
ceſſes had raiſed his glory to the higheſt pitch abroad, and leſſened 
his intereſt and favour at home.” In the publication of this book, 
the doctor took particular gare of the punctuation. In the anno- 
tations, he ſelected what appeared the beſt and moſt judicious in 
former editors, with ſome corrections and emendations of his 
own interſperſe. 1 Apt 333 4 55 


The ſame year, 1712, he /publiſhed his celebrated book inti- 
tuled, “ The ſcripture doctrine of the trinity, & c.“ Which is 
divided into three parts. The firſt is, a collection and expliea- 
tion of all the texts in the new teſtament, relating to the docs 
90G of the trinity: in the ſecond, the — — is ſet 
orth at large, and explained in particular and diſtin& propoſi- 
| : N tions; 


— 
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tions; and in the third, the principal paſſages in the liturgy of 
the church of England, relating to the doctrine of the trinity, 
are conſidered. Bp. Hoadly applauds our author's method of 
oceeding, in forming his ſentiments upon! ſo important 2 
point: © He knew, ſays he, * and all men agreed, that it was 
2 matter of were revelation. He did not therefore retire into 
kis cloſet, and ſet himſelf to invent and forge a plauſible hypo- 
theſis, which might lit caſily upon his mind. He had not re- 
courſe to abſtract and metaphyſical reaſonings to cover or pa- 
tronize any ſyſtem he might have embraced before. But, as a 
chriſtian, he laid open the new teſtament before him. He 
ſearched outevery text, in which mention-was made of the three 
perſons, or any one of them. He accurately examined the 
meaning of the words uſed about every one of them; and by 
the beſt rules of grammar and critique, and by his ſkill in lan- 
guage, he endeavoured to fix plainly what was declared about 
every perſon, and what was not. And what he thought to be the 
truth, he publiſhed under the title of © The Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity. © T am far,” adds the biſhop, © from taking 
upon me to determine, in fo difficult a queſtion between him 
and thoſe who made replies to him; but this T hope I may be 
allowed to ſay, that every chriſtian divine and layman ought to 
pay his thanks to Dr. Clarke, for the method into which he 
brought this difpute ; and for that collection of texts of the new 
teſtament, by which at laſt it muſt be decided, on which fide 
ſoever the truth may be ſuppoſed to lie.“ Whitton informs us, 
that ſome time before the publication of this book, there was a 
_ meſſage ſent to him from lord Godolphin, and others of queen 


Anne's miniſters, importing, „that the affairs of the public 


were with difficulty then kept in the hands of thoſe that were 
for liberty; that it was therefore an unſeaſonable time for the 
publication of a book that would make a great noiſe and diſturb- 
ance; and that therefore they deſired him to forbear, till a fitter 
opportunity ſhould offer itſelf :” which meſlage, ſays he, the 
doctor paid no regard to, but went on, according to the dictates 
ef his own conſcience, with the publication of Kin book. The 
miniſters however were very right in their conjectures; for the 
work made noiſe and diſturbance enough, and'occafioned a great 
number of books and pamphlets, written by himſelf and others: 
Books and pamphlets however were not all which the Scripture 
doctrine of the trinity occafioned : it made its author obnoxious 
to the power eccleſiaſtical, and his book to be complained of by 
the lower houſe of convocation. Their complaint was ſent to 
the upper houſe June 2, 1714. June 4, the biſhops ret 
for anſwer, © that they approved the geal of the lower houſe; 
thought they had juſt. cauſe of complaint, and would take it in- 
to their conſideration: and, on the 12th, ſent a metfage to 
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them, directing an extract to be made of particulars out of the 
books .complained of. On the 23d the faid extract was laid 
before the biſhops. © The doctor drew up a reply to this extraQ, 
dated June 26, which, .it ſeems, was preſented to ſome of the 
biſhops ; but, for reafons unknown, not laid before the houſe. 
After this, there appearing in almoſt the whole upper houſe 2 
great diſpoſition to prevent diſſenſions and diviſions, by coming 
to a temper in this matter, Dr. Clarke was prevailed upon ts 
lay before the houſe a paper dated July 2. 

After this paper had been before the upper houſe, being ap- 
prehenſive that, if it ſhould be publiſhed ſeparately, as after- 
wards happened, without any true account of the preceding and 
following circumſtances, it might be liable to be miſunderſtood 
in ſome particulars, he cauſed an explanation, dated July 5, to. 
be preſented to the biſhop of London, the next time the * 
houſe met ; ſetting forth, That whereas the paper laid before 
their lordfhips the Friday before, was, Tough haſte and want 
of time, not drawn up with ſuͤfficient exactneſs, he thought 
himſelf. indiſpenſably obliged in conſcieace to acquaint their 
lordſhips, that he did not mean thereby to retract any thing he. 
had written, but to declare that the opinion fet forth at large 
in his Seripture Doctrine, & c. is, that the Son was eternally be- 

otten by the eternal incomprehenſible power and will of the 
Pacher, .&c. and that, by declaring he did not intend to write 
any more concerning the doctrine of the trinity, he did not 
preclude himſelf from a liberty of making any inoffenſive cor- 
rections in his former books, if they ſhould come to another 
edition, or from vindicating himſelf againſt any miſrepreſenta - 
tions or aſperſions, which might poſſibly hereafter be caſt u 
him, on. occaſion of this controverſy.” 


* 


0 8 8 N the delivery of 
this explanation, the upper houſe reſolved, July 53, to proceed 
no 2 upou the — laid before hem 5 the lower 
houſe; and ordered Dr. Clarke's papers to be entered in the 
acts of that houſe. But the lower houſe, not ſo ſatisfied, re- 
ſolved, July 7, that the paper ſubſcribed by Dr. Clarke, and 
communicated to them by the biſhops, does not contain in it 
any recantation of the heretical affer:ions and offenſive paſſages 
complained. of in their repreſentation, - and afterwards. pro- 
duced in their extract; nor gives ſuch ſatisfaQion far the great 
ſcandal occaſioned thereby, as ought to put a ſtop to any fur-' 
ther examination and centure thereof. Thus ended this affair; 
the moſt, authentic account of which we have in a piece, inti- 
tuled, 125 apology for Dr. Clarke, containing an account of 
the late proceedings in convocation, upon his writings concern- 
ing the trinity, 17 14, gro. It was written, Whiſton telle us, 
by a worthy clergyman iu the country, a common friend of his 
and Dr. Clarke's; and contains true copies of the original pa- 
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pers relating to the proceedings of the convocation and Dr. 
Grarke, communicated by the doctor himſelf, and occaſioned by 
His friend's letter to him, in relation to his conduct ; which let- 
ter, with Dr. Clarke's anſwer, is printed in the apology. The 
ſcripture doctrine of the trinity, as we have obſerved, was firſt 
publiſhed in 4712; afterwards there was a ſecond edition, with 
many alterations, in 1719; and there has been, fince his death, 
a third edition, with very great additions, .leſt under the doc- 
tor's hand ready prepared for the preſs. is aſſures 
us, in oppoſition to thoſe who have ſuppoſed Clarke to have re- 
| tracted his notions concerning the trinity, that,“ frorz the time 
of publiſhing this book to the day of his death, he found no 
e far as he was able to judge, to alter the notions which 
Vc Lam 
In 1715 and 1716 he had a diſpute with the celebrated Leib- 
nitz, relating to the- principles of natural philoſophy and reli- 
ion; and, a collection of the papers, which paſſed between 
80 was publiſhed in 1717; and remarks upon a book, in 
tituled ,“ A philoſophical enquiry concerning human liberty,” 
8vo. The letters "0G Cambridge, which Clarke anſwers in 
this volume, were written by Richard Bulkeley, Eſq; author, of 
2 poem in 12 books, intituled, Ihe laſt day. This gentleman 
died in 1718, at about 24 years of age. The philoſophical 
- enquiry concerning human liberty“ was written by Anthony 
Collins, Efq.' All the pieces contained in this volume were 
tranſlated into french, and publiſhed by des Maizeaux in the firſt 
volume of © Recueil de diverſes pieces ſur la philoſophie, la re- 
gion naturelle, Phiſtoire, les mathematiques, &c. par Meſſrs. 
Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, & autres auteurs celebres. Printed 
at Amſterdam in 1720,” in 2 vols. 12mo. This book of the 
doctor's is inſcribed to her late majeſty queen Caroline, then 
princeſs of Wales, who was pleaſed to have the controverſy 
paſs through her hands, and was the witneſs and judge cf every 
Rep of it. It related chiefly to the important and difficult ſub- 
jects of liberty and neceſſity. Whiſton ſays,” „I hat Clarke 
5 ſo hard upon Leibnitz, from matter of fact, known 
laws of motion, and the diſcoveries of fir Iſaac Newton, who 
heartily aſſiſted the doctor, I mean in thoſe letters, that he was 
forced to have recourſe to metaphyſical ſubtleties, and to a pre- 
eſtabliſhed harmony of things in his own imagination, which 
he ſtyles a ſuperior reaſon; till it was ſoon ſeen, that M. Leib- 
netz's ſuperior reaſon ſerved to little elſe, but to confirm the 
great ſuperiority of experience and mathematics above all ſuch 
metaphyſical ſubtleties whatſoever. And J confeſs,” ſays he, 
« lock upon theſe letters of Dr. Clarke as among the” molt” 
uſeful of his performances in natural hiloſophy.“ Whiſton 
has 1 anecdote relating to this controverſy; whic 
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js," that fir Iſaac: Newton once pleaſantly told Clarke, that «he 
had broke/Leibnitz's heart with his 'reply*o him.“ 
About 1928 Clarke made an alteration in the forms of dox- 
ology in the finging pſalms, which produced no ſmall noiſe and 
diſturbance, and occaſioned ſome pamphlets tobe written. The 
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A conſiderable number of theſe ſelect pſalms and hymns having 
been diſperſed by the ſociety for promoting chriitian knowledgr, 
before the alterxation of the doxologies was taken notice of, he. 
was charged with a deſign of impoſing upon the ſotiety, where- 
as in truth the edition of them had ben prepared by him for 
the uſe of his on pariſn only, before the ſoriety had thoughts 
of purchaſing any of the copies: and as the uſual forms of do:- 
ology are not eſtabliſhed by any legal authority, eccleſiaſtical Os: 
civil, in this he had not offended. However Robinſon, biſnop | 
of London, ſo highly diſliked this alteration, that he thought 
proper to publiſh. a letter to the incumbents of all churches and; 
chapels in his dioceſe, againſt their ung any new forms of dox-+ - 
ology. The letter is dated Dec. 26, 1718, and begins thus: 
Reverend brethren, there is an inſtance of your care and duty, 
which I conceive myſelf at this time highly obliged to offer, and 
you to regard, as neceſſary for the preſervation of the very foun- 
dations of our faith Some perſons, ſeduced, I fear, by the 
ſtrong deluſions of pride and felf-conceit, have lately publiſhed 
new forms of -doxology, entirely agreeable to thoſe of ſome an- 
cient heretics, who impiouſly denied a trinity of - perſons, in the: 
unity of the godhead. I do therefore warn and charge it upon 
your ſouls, as yon hope to obtain merey from God the father, 
through the merits of Jeſus Chriit our Lord, and by the ſanc=-' - 
tification of the boly ghoſt, three perſons and one God. blziſed \ 
for ever, that you employ your beſt endeavours. to prevail with 
your © ſeveral flocks, tot have à great abhorrence for the above- 
mentioned new forms, and particularly that you do not ſuffer 
the ſame to he uſed, either in your churches, or in any ſchools, 
where you are to prevent that moſt. pernicious abuſe, & c. It is 
rare to meet with a man in hiſtory; who was leſs ſubſect to tt the 
deluſions of pride and felf-conceit,” than Clarke was: mean while 
the biſhop's letter was animadverted upon by Whiſton; inn 
letter of thanks to the right reverend the lord biſhop of London, 
for his late letter to his clergy; againſt the uſe of new; forms of 
doxology, &. Jan. 17, 17 and in à pamphlet, * 
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tuled, * An humble apology for St. Paul and the other'/apoſtlesz 
or, a vindication of + Mr their doxologies from the char ge 
of hereſy. By Cornelius Paets, 1719.” Soon after came out 
nan ironical piece, intituled, A defence of the biſhop of Lon- 
don, in anſwer to Whiſton's letter of thanks, &c. addreſſed to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. To which is added, a vindication 
of Dr. Sacheverell's late endeavour to turn Mr, Whiſton out of 
his church.” Whiſton's letter of thanks occaſioned likewiſe the 
two following pieces; viz. © The lord biſhop of London's letter 
to his clergy, vindicated, &c. by a believer, 1719:" and, A 
ſeaſonable review of Mr. Whiſton's account of primitive doxolo- 
gies, &c. by a preſbyter, &c. 1719.” This preſbyter was ſup- 
poſed to be Dr. William Berriman. To the latter Whiſton re- 
plied in a ſecond letter to the biſhop of London; and the author 
of The ſeaſonable review, &c.“ unſwered him in a ſecond re- 
view, Kc. As to Clarke's conduct in this affair, Whiſton eſ- 
teems it one of the moſt chriſtian attempts towards ſomewhat 
of reformation, upon the primitive foot, that he ever ventured 
upon :” but adds, ** that the biſhop of London, in the way of 
modern authority, was quite too hard for Dr. Clarke, in the way 
of primitive chriſtianity.” F “„ 
About this time he was preſented by the lord Lechmere, 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, to the maſterſhip of Wig- 
ſton's hoſpital in Leiceſter. In 1724 he publiſhed 17 ſermons 
| preached on ſeveral occaſions, 11 of which were never before 
printed; and the year following a ſermon preached at the pariſh 
church of St. James, upon the erecting a charity-ſchool for the 
education of women ſervants. In 172), upon the death of 
ſir Iſaac Newton, he was offered by the court the place of maſ- 
ter of the Mint, worth communibus annis 1200 or 1 500 I. a year. 
Upon this offer, Whiſton tells us, the doctor adviſed with his 
friends, and particularly with Mr. Emelyn and himſelf, about- 
accepting or refuſing it. They adviſed him againſt accepting 
it, as what he wanted not; as what was entirely remote from 
his profeſſion, and would hinder the ſucceſs of his miniſtry. | He 
was himſelf generally of the fame opinion with them, could not 
thoroughly reconcile himſelf to this ſecular preferment, and 
therefore abſolutely refuſed it. Whiſton ſeems to wonder that 
Clarke's admirers ſhould lay fo little ſtreſs upon this refuſal, as 
to mention it not at all, or ag leaſt very negligently ; while he 
takes it,” he fays, © to be one of the mott glorious ations of 


his life, and to afford undeniable conviction that he was in 


earneſt in his religion“. ad EB 5 

In 1728 was publiſhed, © A letter from Dr. Clarke to Mr. 
Benjamin Hoadly, F. R. S. occaſioned by the | controverſy re- 
lating to the proportion of velocity and force in bodies in mo- 
tion; and printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 401. 
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And here, for the ſake of putting things of a ſort together, 
let us mention a fact, relating to natural knowledge, recorded 
by Whiſton, and in which our author was concerned. He tells 
us then, that * about the year 1709, alderman Clarke and his 
ſon Mr. Clarke ſaw a very curious ſight in aſtronomy, which he 


this. They happened to be viewing Saturn's ring at Norwich, 
with a A of 17 feet long; when, without any previous 
| thought or expectation of ſuch a thing,” as Mr. Clarke aſſured 
him, they both diſtinctly ſaw. a fixed ſtar between the ring 
and the body of that planet. A ſure evidence, ſays he, © that 
the ring is properly diſtinct from the planet, and ar ſome diſ- 
tance from it; which, although believed, could hardly be de- 
monſtrated before. N „„ „ 1 
In 1729 he publiſhed the twelye firſt books of Homer's Iliad. 
This edition was printed in 4to, and dedicated to the duke of 
Cumberland. The latin verſion is almoſt entirely new: and an- 
notations are added to the bottom of the pages. Homer, biſhop 
Hoadly tells us, was Clarke's admired author, even to a degree 
of ſomething like enthuſiaſm, hardly natural to his temper; and 
that in this he went a little beyond the bounds of Horace's judg- 
ment, and was 10 unwilling to allow the favourite poet ever to 
nod, that he has taken remarkable pains to find out and give a. 
reaſon for every paſſage, word, and title, that could create any 
ſuſpicion. The tranſlation,” adds the biſhop, * with his cor- 
rections, may now be ſtyled accurate; and his notes, as far as 
they go, are indeed a treaſury of grammatical and critical kno w- 
ledge, He was called to this taſk by royal command; and he 
has performed it in ſuch a manner as to be worthy of the young 
prince for whom it was laboured. The praiſes given to this 
excellent work by the writers abroad in their memoirs, as welt 
as by the learned maſters of the three principal ſchools of En- 
gland, thoſe of Weſtminſter, Eton, and St. Paul's; and the 
ſhort character, that the performance was /upra omnem invidiam, 
beſtowed by one whom Dr. Clarke had long before ſtyled * cri- 
ticos unus omnes longe longeque antecellens, and whom every 
one will know by that title without my naming him; make it 
unneceſſary to add a word upon this ſubject. Whiſton informs 
us, that he had begun this work in his younger years; and that 
© the notes were rather 'tranſcribed than made new.” The 12 
laſt books of the Iliad were publiſhed in 1732, in 4to, by our 
author's ſon, Samuel Clarke; who informs us, in the preface, 
that his father had finiſhed the annotations to the three firſt of 
thoſe books, and as far as the 359th verſe of the fourth; and 
had reviſed the text and verſion as far as verſe 510th of the 
While Clarke was thus employed in finiſhing the remaining 
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books of Homer, he was interrupted with an illneſs which 
ended in his death. Though not robuſt, he had all his life 
long enjoyed a firm ſtate of | ind | 
bad enough to confine him, except the ſmall-pox in his youth; 
till, on Sunday May 11, 1729, going out in the morning, to 
preach before the judges at Serjeant's-inn, he was there ſeized 
with a pain in his fide, which n | r him 
perform the office he was called to; and quickly became ſo 
violent, that he was obliged to be carried home. He went to 
bed, and thought himſelf ſo much better in the afternoon, that 
he would not ſuffer himſelf to be blooded ; againſt which re- 
medy, it is remarkable that he had entertained ſtrong preju- 
dices. But the pain returning violently about two the next 
morning, made bleeding abſolutely neceſſary: he appeared to 
be out of danger, and continued to think himfelf ſo, till the 
Saturday morning following; when, to the inexpreſſible ſur- 
priſe of all about him, the pain removed from his ſide to his 
head; and, after a very ſhort complaint, took away his ſenſes 
ſo as they never returned any more. He continued breathin 

till between ſeven and eight of the evening of that day, whicl 
was May 17, 1729, and then died, in his 54th year. The 
fame year was printed his“ Expoſition of the church cate- 
chiſm,” and ten volumes of ſermons, in 8yo. His Expoſition 
is made up of thoſe lectures he read every Thurſday morning 
for ſome months in the year at St. James's church. to the lat 
ter part of his time he reviſed them with great gare, and left 
them completely prepared for the preſs. This performance was 
immediately animadverted upon by Dr. Waterland, when Dr. 
Sykes took up the cudgels in favour of Clarke. A controverſy 
enſued; and three or four pamphlets were written on each ſide, 
with the titles of which there is no occaſion to trouble the 


. 


reader. | = 5 | 

Aſter ſo particular an account of Clarke's life and writings, it 
may not ſeem very needful to dwell upon his character; yet as 
St has been drawn in a maſterly manner by two great men, it 
may be entertaining enough to hear what they ſay of him, Dr. 
Hare then, late bp. of Chicheſter, and author of © The difficulties 
and diſcouragements which attend the ſtudy of the ſcripture, in 


the way of private judgement,” ſpeaks of him in that pamphlet in 


the following terms: Dr. Clarke,” ſays he, is a man who has 
ail the good qualities that can meet together to recommend him. 


He is poſſeſſed of all the parts of learning that are valuable in- 


2a clergyman, in a degree that few poſſeſs any fingle ore. He 
- hag joined to a good ikill in the three learned languages a great 
_.compals of the belt philoſophy and mathematics, as appears, 


his latin works; and his engliſh ones are ſuch a proof of 


Kis own piety, and of his knowledge in divinity, and have done 
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ſo much ſervice to religion, as would make any other man, 
that was not under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, ſecure of the friend- 
ſhip and eſteem of all wes churchmen, eſpecially of the clergy. 
And to all this piety and learning, and the good uſe that has 
been made of it, is added a temper happy beyond expreſſion ; 
a ſweet, eaſy, modeſt, inoffenſive, eder behaviour adorns 
all his actions; and no paſſion, vanity, inſole: | x 

appears either in what he writes or ſays : and yet theſe faults 


Pia are often incident to the beſt men; in the freedom of conver- 
hat ſation, . and writing againſt impertinent and unreaſonable ad- 
175 verſaries; eſpecially ſuch as ſtrike at the foundation of virtue 
197 and religion: - This is the learning, this the temper of the man, 
e whoſe ſtudy of the ſcriptures has betrayed hini into a ſuſpicion 
"6 | of ſome heretical opinions 

1 Biſhop Hoadly, who is the other 5 man I mean, writes 
"LR thus of Clarke: He was a perſon of a natural genius, excel- 
— lent enough to have placed him in the ſuperior rank of men 
A without the acquirements of learning; and of learning enough 
"h to have rendered à much leſs comprehenſive genius very con- 
he ſiderable in the ways of the world. But in him they were 
5 both united to ſuch. a degree, that thoſe who were of his in- 
oy timate acquaintance knew not which to admire moſt. The 


on firſt ſtrokes of knowledge; in ſome of its branches, ſeemed to 


Ia be little leſs than natural to him: for they appeared to lie right 
in his mind, as ſoon as any thing could appear; and to be the 


eft very ſame, which afterwards grew up with him into perfec- 
vas tion; is the ſtrength. and cultivation of his mind increaſed. 


Ir. He had one happineſs very rarely known among the greateſt 


iy I men, that his memory was almoſt equal to his judgement, 


whe which is as great a character as can well be given of it.” 
wo Then, after obſerving how great the doCtor was in all branches 
: of knowledge and learning, he goes on thus: © If in any one 


name of a great man. But there is ſomething ſo very extraor- 
dinary, that the ſame | perſon ſhould excel, not only in thoſe 
parts of knowledge which require the ſtrongeſt judgement, but 
in thoſe which want the help of the ſtrongeſt memory allo ; 
and it is ſo ſeldom ſeen, that one who is a great maſter in theo- 
logy, is at the ſame time ſkilfully fond of all critical and claf- 
ſical learning; or excellent in the phyſical and mathematical 
ſtudies, or well framed for metaphyſical and abſtract reaſon- 
ings; that it ought to be remarked, in how particular a man- 
ner, and to how high a degree, divinity and mathematics, ex- 


RT 5 biſhop 


olence, or oſtentation, 


of theſe many branches he had excelled only ſo much as he 
did in all; this alone would juſtly have entitled him to the 


perimental philoſophy and claſſical learning, metaphyſics and 
critical ſkill, all of them, various and different as they are 
amongſt themſelves, united in Dr. Clarke.“ Afterwards the 
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biſhop informs us, how earneſtly his acquaintance and friend. 
ſhip was ſought-after by the greateſt lovers of virtue and know- 


ledge; what regard was paid to him by the chief perſons of 


4 
72 
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t underſtanding.” 


the law; and, above all, what pleaſure her late majeſty queen 
Caroline took in his converſation and friendſhip : for * ſeldom 
a week paſſed,” ſays he, © in which ſhe did not receive ſome 
proof of the greatneſs'of his genius, and of the force of his 

e If any one ſhould aſk,“ continues the biſhop,” as it is 
natural to do, how it came to paſs that this great man was 
never raiſed higher in the church? I muſt anſwer, that it was 
neither for want of merit, nor intereſt, nor the favour of fome 


in whoſe power it was to have raifed him. - But he had reaſons 


within his own breaſt, which hindered him from either ſeeking 
after, or accepting any ſuch promotion. Of theſe he was the 


Proper, and indeed the only judge: and therefore I ſay no 


more of them.“ The truth is, his ſcruples about ſubſcription 


were very great; as we are informed by Sykes, who obſerves, 


in his eulogium of Clarke, printed at the end of Whiſton's 


Hiſtorical Memoirs, that * the doctor would often with, that 


* 
% 


thofe things which were fuſpected by many, and judged un- 
lawful by ſome, might be ſeriouſly conſidered, and not made 


terms of communion. He thought it would be the greateſt hap- 


o 
* 


moved out of the public forms of divine ſervice, and the doe- 


pineſs to fee the occafions of good and learned men's ſeruples re- 


trines of chriſtianity reduced to the New Teſtament only; 
and that it would be right to have nothing required from the 


* 


preachers of the goſpel, but what was purely primitive. This 
he thought to be the only means of making the minds of ſin- 
c:re chriſtians eaſy and quiet. This he believed would make 


men much more charitable to one another; and make the go- 


* 


vernors of the church and ſtate tranſact their important affairs 
with greater eaſe and freedom frum diſturbances.” Upon 
the whole, biſlop Hoadly makes no ſcruple to declare, that 
by Dr. Clarke's death, the world was deprived of as bright: 
light, and maſterly a teacher of truth and virtue, as ever yet 
appeared amongſt us; and,” ſays he in the concluſion of his 
account, „ as his works muſt Jaſt as long as any language re- 
mains to convey them to future times, perhaps 1 may lake: 
myſelf that this faint and imperfe& account of him may be 
tranſmitted down with them. And I hope it will og 


a pardonable piece of ambition and ſelf-intereſtedneſs, if, 


ing fearful Icit every thing elſe ſhould prove too weak to keep 
the remembrance of myſelf in being, I lay hold on his fame to 
prop and fupport my own. I am ſure, as I have little reaſon 
to expect that any thing of mine, without ſach an affiſtance, 
can live, I hall think myſelf greatly recompenſed for the want 
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of any other memorial, if my name may go down to poſterity , 


end- 
zow- chus cloſely. joined with his; and I myſelf be thought of, and 
s of ſpoke of, in ages to come, under the character of The FRIEND 
ueen of Dr. CLARKE.“ 3:3 Ee EE gears x | ” wit © 
dom We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Clarke married Catha- 
ome rine, the daughter of the rev. Mr. Lockwood, rector of Little 
* his Miſſingham in Norfolk; in whoſe good ſenſe and unblamable 
1 behaviour he was happy to his death. Some curious little 
it is anecdotes of Dr. Clarke are printed in the Gentleman's Ma- 
ie y y ons ot te LY 
Was CLARKE (Samver), a preacher and writer of conſiderable 
ſome note, whoſe works are ſtill in vogue among the ordinary ſort 
ſons of readers, was, during the interregnum and at the time of 
king the ejection, miniſter: of St. Bennet Fink in London. He was 
the one of the commiſſioners at the Savoy, and, behaved with great 
y no decency and moderation. He was eſteemed by all that knew 
tion him for his 2 and induſtry. Died the 25th of Decem- 
rves ber 1682. The moſt valuable of his writings are 1. his Lives 
ton's of the Puritan Divines, 2. his Martyrology, 71 5 Marrow of Ec- 
that clefiaſtical Hiſtory, and 4. his Lives of ſeveral eminent perſons 
an- in fe )“ ̃ꝗ u... Te ne . 
nade CLARKE. (W1LL1am), an engliſn divine, was born at Hagh- 
hap-· mon-Abbey in Shropſhire, in 1696; and after a grammar educa- 
s re- tion at Shrewſbury ſchool, was ſent to St. John's college am- 
doec- bridge, of which he was elected fellow, January 1717; B. A. 
nly; 1731; M. A. 1735. He was preſented. by archbiſhop Wake, 
the in 1724, to the rectory of Buxted in Suſſex, at the particular 
This recommendation of Dr. Wotton; and in 1738 was elected 
ſin· prebendary and reſidentiary of Chicheſter, and in 1770 chan- 
make cellor of that church and vicar of Amport, which he did not 
e go- long enjoy, dying Oct. 21, 1271. He married a daughter of 
fairs the learned Dr. Wotton, by whom he left a ſon and daughter: 
Jponiſſl the ſon, Edward Clarke, publiſhed, fome © Letters concerning 
that the Spaniſh Nation,” in 1768. . He wrote a learned preface to 
ght a Dr. Wotton's “ Collection of the Welch Laws: but his prin- 


r yet £ipal- work, in which he introduced the famous Chicheſter in- 
F his ſcription, is, “ The Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and 
e re⸗ Engliſh Coins, 1767, 4to. He .ſeerns to have been alſo a 
atteil very wiſe, as well as learned man; for, in anſwer to Mr Bow- 
ay be ver, with whom he was very intimate, he writes thus: 1 
ugh find the archbiſhop and you are intimate; he (Secker) truſts 
„be- you with his ſecrets: but I could tell you a ſecret which no- 
keep body knows but my wife, that if our deanery ſhould ever be 
ne ta vacant in my time (which is not likely), I would not accept it. 

eaſon —| would no more go into a new way of life, furniſh ne 
ance apartments, &c. than Mrs. Bowyer 3 o to a lord mayor s 
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are not worth our notice,” April 8, 1767:" He refigned"Buie 
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ed ec his fon. Nor, 4, 1768, aſter having 
thai % s. 


eee egg re 
LARKE (EpwaRD), M. A. formerly rector of 


n 


row in Surrey, which in 1769 he reſigned to the rev. Mr. Man- 


ning. Mr. Clarke, who was alſo rector of Buxted, and vicar 
of Uckfield and Wilmington in Suſſex, was the only-ſurvivin 

fon of Mild William Clarke and Ann his wife, and grandſon oi 
the famous Dr. William Wotton. Mr. Edward Clarke was, 
like his father, a man of genius and a polite ſcholar; as is evi- 
dent, if other proof were wanting, from a letter of his preſerved 


among Bowyer's miſcellaneous tracts, dated from Bury, Dec. 5. 


1753. He was fellow of St. John's college Cambridge, and 
| abiithed in 1755 a letter to a friend in Italy, and verſes occa- 


Foned on reading Montfaucon, In concert with 3 
. | F 


he projected a good latin dictionary, by reducing that of Fab 

from its preſent radical to a regular form. One ſingle ſheet of 
this work was executed; when the deſign dropped for want of 
due encouragement. He was afterwards chaplain to George 
William earl of Briſtol two years, 17e and 1761, during his 
embaſſy at Madrid; and on his return publiſhed, in 1763, a 4to. 
volume of letters concerning the Spanith nation; containing much 
curious and uſeful intelligence relative to the ſtate of that coun- 


try, and inſcribed to lady dowager Middleton, patroneſs of Pep- 


perharrow. In 1768 he ſucceeded to the rectory of Buxted, 
which archbiſhop Secker permitted his father to reſign in his 
favour, and from that time refided principally on his livings in 
Suſſex, attentive to the duties of his paſtoral charge, and the edu- 
cation of a numerous family. In 1997 he drew up three latin 
epitaphs, on his father, Mr. Markland, and Dr. Taylor, which 


are printed in the biographical anecdotes of the latter; and on 


this accaſion he tells Mr. Nichols: “ As to my father, his name 
being. already inferted in the Biographia Britannica, in the ar- 
ticle Dr. Wotton, I ſhould be very much obliged to Mr. Bowyer 
png yourſelf, if you would inſert a note there, juſt meutionin 


his publications, and giving a ſhort character of him; and 


ſhall eſteem it a great favoyr if Dr. Kippis will inſert it. I 
once indeed had ſome thoughts of drawing up ſomething 
of this kind, as a parentation to his memory; but it was 
with a view of prefixing it to four volumes of his ſermons, 


which I have ready for the preſs. But, as I doubted much 


whether the bibliopola would give me as much copy-money 


L might think proper to aſk, I dropped the defign.” "Mr. 
: Bowyer dying a 


ew days after this letter was written, Mr. 


Clarke wrote alſo a latin me to his memory. In 1978 
nted propoſals for publiſhing a commentary on the 
teſtament, compiled frym his father's Msg. | united 


rec 


he prone propoſals for pu 
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critics. This project alſo proved abortive; and we do not 
find that he publiſhed any thing afterwards, though he had 


and bimſelf. He died in the month of November 1786. 


in born in 1600, and ſent firſt to ſchool ; but proving extremely 
10 dull and heavy, was ſoon taken thence and bound an apprentice 
yas, to a paſtry- cook, with whom he ferved his time out. After- 
evi⸗ wards he went with ſome young fellows to Rome, with a view 
ved of getting a livelihood there; but being unable to ſpeak the 
SY language, and withal very ill-bred, nobody cared to ſet him to 
and work. Chance brought him at length to. Auguſtino Traffo, 
oa. who tired' him to pound his colours, clean his pallet and pen- 
er ils, look after his houſe, dreſs his meat for him, and do all 
2 his houſcheld drudgery; for Auguſtino kept no other ſervant. 
© of His maſter hoping to make him ſerviceable to him in ſome of 
+ of his greateſt works, taught him by degrees the rules of perſpec- 
re tive, and the elements of deſign. Claude at firit did not know 
his what to make of thoſe principles of art; but being encouraged, 
40. and not failing in application, he came at length to underſtand 
nch them. Then his genius expanded itſelf apace, and he culti- 
un- vated the art with wonderful eagerneſs. He removed his ſtu- 
ep- dy to the banks of the Tiber, and into the open fields, where 
ted, WI be would continue from morning to night, taking all his leſſons 
his from nature herfelf ; and by many years diligent imitation of that 
s in excellent miſtreſs, he chmbe; vp to the higheſt ſtep of perſec- 
.du- tion in landſcape painting. Sandrart relates, that being in 
atin the fields with him, for the ſake of ftudying together, Claude 
nich wade him obſerve, with as much nicety as if he had been well 
1 on verſed in phyſics, the cauſes of the diverſity of the ſame view. 
ame or proſpect; and explained why it appeared ſometimes after 
ar- one faſhion, and ſometimes after another, with reſpect to co- 
vyer lours, as the morning dew or the evening vapours more or leſs 
1 90 prevailed. His memory was ſo good that he would paint 
we with '\great. faithfulneſs when he got home, what he had ſeen 
1 Wl abroad. He was fo abſorbed in his labours, that he never 
hing viſited any body. The ſtudy of his profeſhion was his amuſe- 
was ment, and, by the mere dint of cultivating his talent, he drew 
ons, ſome pictures which made his name deſervedly famous through- 
ch out E „ in that ſort of painting to which he applied him- 
mey ſelf. He has been univerſally admired for his pleafant and 
Mr. moſt agreeable invention; for the delicacy of his colouring, 
Mr. and the charming variety and tenderneſs of his tmts; for his 
778 artful diſtribution of the lights and ſhadows, for his wonderful 
[the conduct in the diſpoſition of his figures, and for the advantage 
ted and harmony of his compoſiting. Upon the whole, Claude 
wich „ e 


very ample and entertaining ſtores accumulated by his father 
CLAUDE, of Lorraine, a celebrated landſcape painter, was 


with che labours of Marklaud, Bowy wyer, and other eminent 


cver he was always obliged to exert, for he never per 


may be. produced as an inſtance- to prove that conſtant and 
aſſiduous application will even ſupply the want of genius; or, 
if this will not be allowed, will draw forth genius into view, 
where nobody ſuſpected any genius was. This unterer 

6 ormed 
without difficulty: and, when his performance did not come 
up to his idea, he would ſometimes do and undo the ſame 
piece, even to ſeven or eight times over. He was much com- 
mended for ſeveral of his performances in freſco, as well as oil. 
He was employed by pope Urban VIII. and many of the italian 
E in adorning their palaces. He died in 1682, and was 


buried at Rome. 4 %%ͤ;ö%õ ti he OR 
CLAUDE (Jon), a miniſter of the church of Paris, born 
at Sauvetat in the province of Angenois, in 1619, was one of- 
the greateſt men of the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion. He ſtudied . 
as far as philoſophy under his father, who was alſo a miniſter ;/ 
and afterwards, going through a courſe of divinity, was ordain- 
ed at Montauban in 1645. He was made miniſter of a church 
of Fief, called la Freine, where he officiated a twelvemonth. 
Afterwa: ds he became miniſter of a church of St. Afric in Ro - 
vergne; and I years after, paſtor. of that of Mimes. As 
the proteſtants had an univerſity in the city of Mimes, Claude 
had there an opportunity of diſplaying one of his chief talents, 
which was happily, explaining a theological ſubject ; and he 
uſed to read private lectures to ſuch as were candidates for the 
miniſtry. He had - undertaken to refute the piece, called 

5 The Method,” which was written by cardinal Richelieu 

againſt the proteſtants ; but hearing that Martel, the profeſſor 
of divinity at Montablau, had a ſynodical commiſſion for that 
purpoſe, he laid aſide that deſign. Having oppoſed, in the 
ſynod of the Lower Languedoc, a man whom the court had 
won oyer to attempt a re-union, he was puniſhed for it by a 
decree of council, which forbade him the exerciſe of the func- 
tions of a miniſter in Languedoc, after he had exerciſed them 
eight years at Mimes. He went to Paris to get, if poſſible, 
this reſolution taken off; land, after ſtaying there fix months 
to no purpoſe, he topk a journey to Montauban, where he 
preached the day aſter his arrival, and accepted the offer which 
the people of that church mage hmm. 
During this journey, he wrote a little book, which gave riſe 
to the moſt famous diſpute' that ever was carried on in France 
between the 1 and roman catholigs. The occaſion of 
it was this. Meſſ. de Port-Royal were at that time uſing their 
utmoſt endeavours to make a convert of Mr. de Furenne to 
the romiſh religion; and for that purpoſe preſented him with 
2 little piece, in which they pretended to ſhew that the pro- 
teſtant churches had always believed what is butt in thato 
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the romaniſts concerning the real ce, ge 
ol belief, ſuch as the proteſtants ſuppoſe, is impoſſible. Mr. 
de Turenne's lady, who always dreaded, what happened after - 
her.:deceaſe, namely, that her huſband; would turn roman ca- 
tholie, did all that lay in her power to confirm him in the pro- 
teſtant faith. For this reaſon ſhe cauſed an anſwer to be made 
to the piece of Meſſ. de Port- Royal, and Claude was appoint--. 
ed to write it. He acquitted himſelf ſo admirably well upon 
this occaſion, that ſeveral copies were taken of his anſwer, 
which were ſpread every where, both in Paris and in the pro- 
vinces; ſo that had it been printed it could not have been made 
much more public. Neff. de Port-Royal hearing of this, 
thought themſelves abſolutely obliged to anſwer it; which they 
did, by publiſhing, in 1664, the famous work intituled“ The 
 pexpetuity; of the catholic church in regard to its doctrine of 
the eychariſt.” It contains the firſt piece, and a reply to 
Claude's anſwer. This miniſter, who was then at eee ug 
u rote a reply, which was printed with his firſt anſwer in 1666. 
This work is intituled, An anſwer to two treatiſes, intituled, 
The perpetuity, &c.“ There is no doubt but the merit of 
Claude's book contributed greatly to its fame; nevertheleſs, the 
ſtate in which janſeniſm was at that time, was one chief cauſe 
of the mighty noiſe it made. For the janſeniſts considered 
Claude's triumph as nothing, provided it could but leſſen the 
joy of Meſſ. de Port-Royal; and therefore, for the ſake of pro- 
moting their own cauſe, they ſpread in all places his name and 
merit. Arnauld undertook to refute Claude's book, and pub- 
liſhed a large volume in 1669. Father Nouet, a famous jeſuit, 
engaged in the controverſy, and publiſhed a book againſt Claude, 
who wrote an anſwer to it, which was printed in 1668. Some 
prefer this anſwer to his other pieces; and we are told it was 
his own; favourite piece. The author of the Journal des 
ſcavans” diſcharged his artillery againſt Claude, by inſerting an 
extract of that jeſuit's book ; and this occaſjoned Claude to pub-, 
liſh a very witty provinciale againſt the author of the Journal. 
It is an anonymous letter, and intituled, 4 A letter from a pro- 
vincial to a friend, occafioned by the journal of the 28th of June 
1667; which letter was anſwered by the journaliſt ſome time 
after. This conteſt went no farther but with regard to Ar- 
nauld, who had added two more volumes to the former, Claude 
was forced to engage in a yery laborious ſtudy, in order to ex- 
amine the tenets of the greek church, and thoſe of the eaſtern 
ſchiſmatics: and he ſhewed great learning and abilities in the 
anſwer he made to him. The janſeniſts only made a general 
reply to Claude's book. They publiſhed their © Juſt prejudices, 
againſt calviniſm:“ which Claude refuted by one of the. beſt 
works, ſays Bayle, that either. himſelf or any other proteſtant 
V | 1 clergyman 


clergyman ever compoſed. It is intitaled, «© Defenſe de la Re- 
formation,” firſt printed at Roan in 1673, and afterwards at 
the e E277 7 RT GP Coos Oh WRATH 1 LW, 
Claude, as we have obſerved, was elected miniſter of the 
church of Montauban: it. was about 1662. Four years after 
he was forbid by the court to exerciſe his functions there, which 
obliged him to go a ſecond time to Paris. He continued there 
near nine months, without being able to remove the obſtacles of - 
| his return te Montauban. During this interval, he was invited 
to the church of Bourdeaux; but the congregation of Charen- 
ton, being unwilling to loſe a perſon of Claude's abilities, gave 
him alſo an invitation in 1666. From that time to the revoca- 
tion of the edit of Nantz, he did very great ſervice to that 
church, and to the whole body, by his excellent works; and 
by the minute attention he paid to the affairs which rhe depu- 
ties of provinces communtcated to him. No man was ever 
better qualified to head either a confiſtory or a ſynod, or to 
diſpute off-hand. He diſcovered this latter talent in the laſc 
conference, which Mad. de Duras deſired to hear. This lady, 
it ſeems, would not forſake her religion, till ſhe had heard 
Claude and the biſhop of Meaux diſpute in her preſence: 
the accordingly had her wiſh y for theſe two illuſtrious champions 
diſputed at the counteſs de Roie's her ſiſter's, the iſt of March 
1678. Each diſputant wrote the relation of his conference, 
and aſcribed the victory to himſelf. Theſe relations were at 
firſt only handed about in MS. but at laſt the biſhop of Meaux 
publiſhed his in 1682, and that of Claude followed ſoon after. 
Claude was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the miniſters, by the 
manner in which the court ordered him to leave the kingdom. 
He, like them, bad a fortnight allowed him to leave it: but 
the romiſh clergy found means to ſhorten even that time. For, 
OR. 22, 1685, the day on which the revocation of the edi& of 
Nantz was regiſtered at Paris, Claude at 10 in the morning was 
ordered to leave France in 24 hours. He —_ with the ut- 
moſt ſubmiſſion; and ſet out, attended by one of the king's foot- _ 
men, who was ordered to conduct him to the frontiers of 
France; and who, though he executed his orders faithfully, 
5 treated him with civility. He ſet out from Paris in the 
ruſſels coach; and his fame flying before him, procured him 
ſeveral obliging offices from many perſons in his journey. He 
paſſed through Cambray, where he lay; and was there pre- 
ſented with ſome refreſhments by the jeſuits. The father 
rector did Claude the honour to pay him a viſit, which Claude 
returned; and the difference of religion did not interrupt his 
. Jag correſpondence and marks of mutual eſte m 
He made Holland his place of refuge; where he met with _ 
2 very kind reception, and was honoured with a conſiderable - 
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penſion by che prince of Orange. He uſed to preach from time 
to time at the Hague; and his laſt fermon was on Chriſtmas- 
day 1686 : where he diſplayed his excellent talent ſo admirably, 
that the princeſs of Orange was greatly affected . 
pleaſed with him. Claude had not a pleaſing voice; which 
gave occakion to this ſmart ſaying of Morus, that all the 
voices ill be for him except his own :” but this did not leſſen 
the great fame and eſteem in which his ſermons were held. 
On the Chriſtmas-day we have mentioned, he was feized with 
| ou pee hg yon Aer $0 13, 9 3 and 2 was 
juſt matter of grief to his whole party. Many judicious among 
their” — 5 the more, 5 pe ogy: 4. had he lived 
longer, ſo many ſcandalous quarrels would not have broke out 
among the proteſtants, which have ſince om ſo much plea- 
ſure to the roman catholics: yet others have believed, with 
greater probability, that it would have been impoſlible for any 
man to . prevented them. | EY 4 
Claude married in 1648; and his wife brought him Iſaac 
Claude, March 5, 1654. His father was very fond of him, and 
bred him to the miniſtry. He ſtudied in the univerſities of 
France; after which he returned to his father, who completed 
him in his ſtudies, eſpecially in thoſe relating to the * He 
was examined at Sedan in 1678, and judged very worthy of be- 
ing admitted into the miniſtry. He was invited by the congre- 
gation of the church of Clermont in Beauvoiſis; and his father 
had the ſatisfaction to impoſe his hands on him in 1678, and 
fo ſee him miniſter of the Walloon church at the Hague, when 
he retired to Holland in 1685. He died at the Hague, July 29, 
| 26953 after having publiſhed many excellent works of his de- 
' CLAUDIANUS (CLavupivs), a latin poet, flouriſhed in the 
ivth century, under the emperor Theodoſius, and his ſons Ar- 
cadius and Honorius. 22 learned men imagine him to have 
been born at Alexandria in Agypt: others however have made a 
Spaniard of him; others a Frenchman; and Plutarch and Po- 
litian ſuppoſe Florence to have been the place of his nativity. ,. - 
Be this as it will, it is certain that he came to Rome in 395, 
when he was about 30 years old, and there he infinuated him- 
ſelf into Stilico's favour : who, being'a perſon of great abilities 
both for civil and military affairs, though a Goth by birth, was. 
now become fo conſiderable under Honorius, that he may de 
_ ſaid for many years to have governed the weſtern empire. Sti- 
lico afrerwards fell into diſgrace, and was put to death: and it | 
is more than probable, that the -was involved in the misſor- 
tunes of his patron, and ſeverely perſecuted in his ren and 
Fortunes by Hadrian, an Aigyptian by birth, who w captain 
of the guards to Honorius, aud ſeems'to have ſucceeded Stitics ; 
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for we ſind him, in an epiſtle to that miniſter, heavily venting 
his ſorrows, and complaining of Hadrian's cruelty: and unfor- 
There is a reaſon however to think, that he roſe afterwards 
to great favour, and obtained ſeveral honours both civil and mi- 
| litary. Nay, if the antiquaries are not miſtaken, Arcadius and 
Honorius granted him an honour, which ſeems to exceed any 
that had ever been beſtowed upon a poet before. For they 
tell us, that theſe emperors, at the ſenate's requeſt, had ordered 
a ſtatue to be erected for him in Trajan's forum, with a ver 
honourable inſcription : and this they confirm by the late dif- 
covery of a marble, which, after it was carefully examined by 
Pomponius Lætus and other able antiquaries; was judged to 
the pedeſtal of Claudian's ſtatue in braſs. The inſcription runs 
| thus: © To. Claudius Claudianus, tribune. and aka and 
among other noble accompliſhments, the moſt excellent of poets, 
though. his own poems are ſufficient to render his.name immor- 
tal, yet as a teſtimony of their approbation, the moſt learned and 
happy emperors Arcadius and Honorius have, at the requeſt of 
the ſenate, ordered this ſtatue to be erected and placed in the 
forum of Trajan.“ Under the inſcription was placed the fol- 
Jowing epigram in Greek, which was no leſs. glorious to-the 
poet 85 . , Ae. 8 > 1 CO LS ; Py 855 = + 6 eeths 
ERome and the Czfars here his ſtatue raiſe, ** © 
Who Homer's genius joined to Virgil's Ways. 


” - 


Ie princeſs Serena had a great eſteem for Claudian, and re- 
commended and married him to a lady of great quality and for- 
tune in Libya, as he acknowledges very gratefully in an epiſtle 

Which he addreſſes to Serena from thence, a little before his 

ling dx. VV 
There are a few little poems on ſacred ſubjects, which, 
through miſtake, have been aſcribed by ſome critics to Clau- 
dian; and ſo have made him be thought a chriſtian. But St. 
.Auſtin, who was contemporary with him, expreſsly fays, that 
be was a heathen ; and Paulus Orofius the hiſtorian, who like- 
viſe flourzſhed about that time, ſays the ſame. Gyraldus there- 

fore juſtly blames the ignorant credulity of Barthius and others, 
who have imputed theſe poems to Claudius Claudianus; and 
Fightly attributes them to Claudius Mamereus, a chriſtian poet 
of Vienna in Gaul, and contemporary with Sidonius Apollina- 
tis, who commends him at large. The time of Claudian's death 
zs uncertain, nor do we know any farther particulars of his life 
than yhat are to be collected from his works. Father Rapin 

_ Hays of this poet, that he has ſhewn but little judgment in his 
Writings. The father is rather ſevere, but not without à foun- 
dation for his cenſure; yet we may ſay with Gyraldus ts: 5 


11 


volumes, fol. He died at Rome in 1612. REESE 
_..» CLAYTON (Dr. RoszRr), a prelate of great learning, of 
diſtinguiſhed worth and probity, and a reſpectable member of 
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other hand, that there are many flowers in Claudian which de- 
ſerve to be gathered, and will, in the hands of a man of taſte, be 


3 


found of great uſe. 


CLAVIUS (Cunts rornER), an eminent mathematician, 


was born at Bamberg in Germany, 1537; and became a ſeſuit. 
They ſent him to Rome, where he was conſidered as the Euelid 


of his age; and pope Gregory XIII. employed him, with other 


learned men, in the correction of the calendar. Clavius ac- 


quitted himſelf well, and defended the new calendar againſt Jo- 
5 Scaliger, who had attacked it with his uſual _— 


e works of Clavius, of which the principal are his Ari 


metic, and Commentaries upon Euclid, have been printed in five 


tlie Royal and Antiquarian Societies at London, was advanced 


to the 1 i of Killala, Jan. 23, 1729; tranſlated to the ſee 
of Corke, to that 


ec. 19, 1735; to that of Clogher, Aug. 26, 1745; 
and died, much lamented, Feb. 25, 1758. His publications 
are, 1. A Letter in the Phitofophical Tranſactions, Ne 461, 
p. 813, giving an account of a Frenchman 70 years old (at Iniſh- 


anan, in his dioceſe of Cork), who faid he gave ſuck to a child. 


2. The chronology of the hebrew bible vindicated; 1751, 4to. 


FT: An impartial enquiry into the time of the coming of the 


eſſiah; in two letters to an eminent jew, 1751, 8vo. 4. An 


Eſſay on Spirit: 1751, 8vo. - 5. A vindication of the Hiſtories 


of the Old and New Teſtament, 1752, 8vo. reprintedin 1753. 


6. A defence of the Eſſay on Spirit, 17863, 8vo. 7. A journal 


from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, and back again, trauſlated : 
from a manuſcript written by the prefetto of Ægypt, in com- 
pany with ſome miſſionaries de propagandd fide at Grand Cairo: 


to which are added, remarks on the origin of hieroglyphics, and 


the mythology of the antient heathens [ a), 1753, 8vo. two edi- 


tions 4to. and 8vo. It was ſoon after this publication that his 


. 
„„ 
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whom this book was inſcribed, biſhop 
Clayton obſerved,” that as the Journal 


particularly deſcribes many places in the 
. wilderpels, where great numbers of an- 
tient characters are he wn in the rocks; if 


_ a perſon was ſent to live ſome time among 
the Arabs, he might get copies of the cha- 


racers, and ſome helps, by which the 
antient hebrew. characters, now loſt, may 
de recovered. He addeu, I do not know 
whom to apply to, more properly to look 
out fot a ſuitable perſon. As to the ex- 


pence, I am willing to bear any propor- 


Ok 


poſed io have given 100 l. per annum for 


five years.] The prefetto of /Egypt had 


with him perſous acquainted with the 


arxabie, greek, hebrew, ſyriac, tic, 
latin, armenian, turkiſh, engliſh, illyri- 
can, german and bohemian languages; 
yet none oſ them had any knowledge of 


the characters which were cut in the ſaid 


"rock 12 and 14 feet high with great in- 
. duſtry; The biſhop declared, that he did 
not make this-propoſal as a matter of cy- 
rioſity, but as it might be of great ſervice 


to the chriſtian revelation, by cortoborat- 


tion you ſhall think proper, in order to have ing the biftory of. Moſes- ar ht; 


lordſhip | 


* 


„ nens 


lordſhip became (in March 1754) a fellow of the Society of Au- 
tiquaries. 8. Some thoughts on 0 innate ideas, free ·- will, 
taſte, ſentiments, liberty and neceſſity, &c. 1754, 8vo. 9. A in- 
dication of the old and new teſtament, part ii. adorned with ſeve- 
ral explanatory cuts, 1754, 8vo. 10: Letters Iv between the bi- 
ſhop of Clogher and Mr. William Penn concerning baptiſm, 1755. 
Sevo. 11. A ſpeech made in the houſe of lords in Ifeland, on 
Monday, Feb. 2, 1756, for omitting the nicene and athanaſian 
creeds out of the liturgy, & c. 1756, 8vo. third edition 1774. 12. 
A vindication, part iii. 1758, $vo. The three parts of the vindi- 
cation, with the Eſſay on ſpirit, were reprinted by Mr. Bowyer, ii 
one volume, 8yo, 17593 with ſome additional notes, and an in- 
dex of texts of ſcripture illuſtrated or explained. 
This benevolent prelate highly eſteemed the friendſhip of Mr. 
Bowyer, honoured him with a regular and not unfrequent cor- 
reſpondence, and preſented him with the copy-right of all his 


valuable writings [(i. „„ 
- CLEANTHUS, a ſtoic philoſopher, born at Vaſſus in the 
Troade in Aſia, from an athletic became a follower of Zeno. 
| He got his bread by drawing water in the night, that he might 


give the day to ſtudy. Being cited before, the areopagus to de- 
clare how he gained his livelihood, he brought with him a gar- 
dener and a country-woman : he drew water for the one, and 
kneaded dough for the other. The judges were ordering him 
| a preſent; but Cleanthus, who had a treaſure in his labour, re- 
| fuſed to accept of it. After the death of Zeno, he fupplied bis 


lsa) Having ſome years ago been in- turning on its own centre. In vindica- | 


- 


dulged with a copy of the following letters, 
after ſome impoi tunity I have at length 
obtained a permiſſion for their publication 
which I was the more defirous of, as I ap- 


8 it may be of ſervice to have a 


endly debate on one of the facraments 


of the Church of England made known; 
© where the reader, whate ves he ſhall de- 


termine, will receive apleaſure at leaſt in 
ſeeing a diſpute, concerning ſo important 
an article of religion, carried on without a 
breach of its eſſential charateiies cha- 

Advertiſement of 


rity and eandour. 


Mr. Bowyer, prefixed to the Letters. 


tion of himſelf, he ſent me the incloſed 
letter to print, if I thought proper. As 
I would not publiſh any thing now under 
his name, which ſhould be thought a ma- 
nifeſt abſurdity; and as I am not a pro- 
per judge how far what he has here ad- 
vanced is fo, I would humbly beg the fa- 
vour-of you to let me know if you think 
it barely plauſible. I do not preſume to 
aſk your decifion on the queſtion; but 


only to ſay whether what he hath 


duced harh the appearance of probability, 


which is the chief object of the preſs, and 


in general the utmoſt attainment of hu- 


Lo] That biſhop Clayton's (confidence man inquiries. I have farther to aſk par- 
1 - was not miſplaced. will appear by the don, if my regard to his character hath 
14 following letter, which was ſent by Mr. made me exceed my own, when 1 ſub- 
= - Bowyer to Dr. Bradley, the celebrated ſcribe myſelf, rev. fir, your moſt humble 
- aſtronomer-royals ' „ ern WiRowranm nnd. 


EnEV. zin, Nov. 9, 17589. We know not what anſwer was returned 
14 Before the biſhop of Clogher died, he by Dr. Bradley, or whether his advancing 
1 fell under the cenſure of ſome aſtrono- infirmities prevented his returning any; 


mers, for having aſſerted ſin the. ſecond the biſhop's letter, however, did not ap- 
part of his * Vindication*} that the moon pear in print. „„ he: 1 0g 
Lept the ſame face to the earth without 


1 | place 0 


| non ' & - 
place in che portico, having among his d. 


nus, and Chryſippus, who was his ſucceſſor. This philoſopher, 


who. flouriſhed about 240 years before the vulgar æra, died at 
the age of go. Like the generality of the ſtoics, he held that 
a man ought neither to praiſe nor lament his deſtiny, neither af- 
ſume any merit from his virtues, nor deſpiſe himſelf for his vices. 
Moral and phyſical evil appeared to hitn not leſs neceſſary to the 
beauty of the univerſe than moral and phyſical good. His no» 
tion of perfection was voluntarily to ſubmit to an unavoidable _ 
fate. He patiently put up with the witticiſms of his brother 
philoſophers. .. One of them having called him an aſs: (es, 
ſaid he, “I am Zeno's, and the only one that can carry his 
ck.” Being reproached one day with his timidity: “ It is a 
happy defect, he replied, “ it preſerves me from a great many 
faults.“ At another time he was blamed for ſuch ſingularity in 
his opinions; he anſwered: Would it be worth while to be a 
philoſopher, if Ithoughtlike others, and went with the throng?” 
The Athenians offered to make him a denizen of their city. 
« What then,” returned he, is it a diſgrace to be born in one 
city and not in another? What new merit ſhall I acquire on 
becoming a Greek by adoption?“ He compared the peripate- 
ties to muſical inſtruments which make a noiſe without hearing 
W ; 2 compariſon that might ſuit other ſects as well as 


Granton, in the pariſh: of Crammond, near Edinburgh, on the 
_ 18th of December 1716. His father died in 1719, and left a 
widow and five children. George, who was the youngeſt fon, 
received the rudiments of his education in the grammar- ſchool 
of Crammond, and in the year 1728 was ſent to Edinburgh to be 
further inſtructed in the latin, greek, and french; where, to a 
ſingular proficiency. in theſe 2 04h he added a confiderable 
ſtock of mathematical knowledge. In t | 
. 1731 he reſolved to ſtudy chyke and ſurgery, and had the hap- 
pineſs of being placed under the tuition of the late Dr. Alex- 
ander Monro, a name that will be revered in that univerſity as 
long as ſcience: ſhall be cheriſhed and cultivated. This great 
profeſſor was eſteemed by all, but moſt by thoſe who were more 
immediately under his direction. It was the lot of young | 
horn to live under his roof; and in one of his letters his pupil 
appeared to dwell with peculiar pleaſure upon this circum- 
ſtance; obſerving, that © his amiable manners and unremitting 
activity in promoting the public welfare, endeared him to all his 
acquaintance, but more particularly to thoſe who lived unter 


he beginning of the year 


his roof, and had daily opportunities of admiring the ſweetheſs 


of his converſation,” and 'the:/invariable benignity of hips.” 


tion 
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tion and example of his excellent maſter, viſiting patients in 
company with him, and aſſiſting at the diſſections in the anato- 
mical theatre; at the ſame time he attended in their turn the 
lectures in botany, materia thediea, chemiſtry, and the theory 
and practice of medicine; and by extraordinary diligence he at- 
ttacted the notice of all his preceptors. On Dr. Fothergill's ar- 
rival from England at this univerſity; in the year 1733, Dr. 
-Cleghorn was introduced to his acquaintance, and ſoon became 
His inſeparable companion. Theſe twin pupils then ſtudied to- 
gether the ſame branches of ſcience | under the ſame maſters, 
with equal ardour and ſueceſs; they frequently met to compare 
_ the notes they had collected from the profeſſors, and to com- 
municate their reſpective obſervations: Their moments of re- 
laration, if that time can be called relaxation which is devoted 
to ſocial ſtudies, were ſpent in a ſelect ſociety of fellow. ſtu- 
dents, of which Fothergill, Ruſſel, and Cuming, were aſſoci- 
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ates; 'a ſociety fince incorporated under the name of The Royal 
Medical Shit of Edinburgh.) g. , 
Early in the year 1736, when young Cleghorn had ſcarcely > 
entered into his twentieth year, fo great had been his progreſs, , 
>  _-and fo high a character had he acquired, that at the recommen- hy 
daation of Dr. St. Clair he was appointed furgeon in the 224 re- b 
giment of foot, then ſtationed in Minorea, under the command f 
of Gen. St. Clair. During a reſidence of thirteen years in that a 
iſland, whatever time could be ſpared from attending the duties J 
of his ſtation, he employed either in inveſtigating the nature of k 
— epidemic diſeaſes, or in gratifying the paſſion he early imbibed 8 
for anatomy, frequently diſſecting human bodies, and thoſe of 
apes, which he procured from Barbary, and comparing their 8 
ſtructure with the ee e of Galen and Veſalius. In theſe 14 
purſuits he was much aſſiſted by his correſpondent Dr. Fother- 
ill, who he acknowledges was indefatigable in ſearching the 
London ſhops for ſuch books as he wanted, and in forwarding 
them by the earlieſt and beſt opportunities 
In 1749 he left Minorca, and came to Ireland with the 22d ol 
regiment; and in autumn 1750 he went to London, and, dur- lo 
ing his publication of The Diſeaſes of Minorca,” attended by 
Dr. Hunter's anatomical lectures. In the publication of his "0 
book he was materially aſſiſted by Dr. Fothergill. Of this work 4 
the follcwing eulogium has been pronounced by a competent — 


judge: It forms a juſt model for the imitation of futute medi- 
cal writers: it not only exhibits an accurate ſtate of the air, but 2 
a minute detail of the hk ee productions of the iſland; and leb 


coneludes with medical obſervations, important in every point de 

of view, and in ſome inſtances either new, or applied in a man- in 
ner which preceding practitioners had not admitted.“ It is a che 
modern practice, for which we are indebted to Dr. Cteghort, 
„ ; ; | | to. 
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CLELAND, _— 


to recommend aceſcent vxgetables in low, remittent, and pu- 
trid feyers,: and the early and copious exhibition of bark, which 
had been interdicted from miſtaken facts, deduced: from falſe 
In 1751 the doctor ſettled in Dublin; and, in imitation of 
Monro and Hunter, began to give annual courſes of anatomy. 
A few years after his- coming to Dublin he was admitted into 
the univerſity. as lecturer in anatomy. In the year 1784 the 
college of phyſicians there elected him an honorary. member; 
and ſince that time, from lecturer in anatomy he was made pro- 
feſſor; and had likewiſe the honour of being one of the original 
members of the Iriſh Academy for promoting arts and ſciences, 
which is now eſtabliſned by royal authority. In 1777, when 
the Royal Medical Society was eſtabliſhed at Paris, he was no- 
min nnd 1 
About 1774, on the death of his only brother in Scotland, 
he ſent for his ſurviving family, conſiſting of the widow and 
nine children, and ſettled them in Dublin under his on eye, 
that he might have it more in his power to afford them that pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance which they might ſtand in need of. | His 
elder nephew William he educated in the medical profeſhon 
but after giving him the beſt education which Europe could af- 
ford, and getting him joined with himſelf in the lectureſhip, 
the doctor's eatag hopes were unfortunately fruſtrated by the 
young gentleman's death, which happened about 19584. He died 
univerſally and ſincerely regretted by all who knew him, on ac- 
count of his uncommon abilities, and moſt amiable diſpoſition. | 
Dr. Cleghorn, with an acquired independence, devoted his 
moments of leiſure from the 1 9 ſtudies of his profeſſion to 
tarming and horticulture. | er be ao | 
Parva ſeges ſatis eft. Satis eſt requieſcere recto, 
Si licet, et ſolito membra levare tor. 


But his attention to this employment did not leſſen his care 
of his relations, who, from a grateful and affectionate regard, 
looked up to him as a parent; the duties of which ſtation he ſo 
tenderly: filled up, as to induce Dr. Lettſom, from whoſe me- 
moirs this account is taken, to apply to him the words of Ho- 


race, Notus in fratres animi paterni. Dr. Cleghorn died in 


December 1789. | e 
CLEIVELAND (Jon d). See CLEVELAND. 
CLELAND (Jon), was the ſon of colonel Cleland, that ce- 


lebrated ſictitious member of the Spectators Club whom Steele 


deſcribes under the name of Will. Honeycombe. He was early 
in life ſent as conſul to —_ where perhaps he firſt imbibed 
thoſe looſe principles which in his Memoirs of a Woman of 
Vor. IV. + Pleaſute 


CLEMENS. 


Pleaſure ” are ſo dangerouſly exemplified. On his return from 
Smyrna, he went to the Eaſt Indies; but, quarrelling with ſome 
of the members of the preſidency of Bombay, he made a pre- 
cipitate retreat from the Eaſt, with little or no benefit to his for- 
tunes. Being without profeſſion or any ſettled means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, he ſoon fell into difficulties; a priſon and its miſeries 
were the conſequences. In this ſituation one of thoſe bookſel- 
lers who diſgrace the profeſſion, offered him a temporary relief 
for writing' the work above alluded to, which brought a ſtigma 
on his name, that time has not obliterated. The ſum given for 
the copy was 20 guineas; the ſum received for the ſale could 
not be leſs than 10,0001. For this publication he was called 
before the privy council; and the circumſtance of his diſtreſs 
being known, as well as his being a man of ſome parts, John 
earl Granville, the then preſident, nobly reſcued him from the 
like temptation, by getting him a penſion of 1001. a year, which 
he enjoyed to his death, and which had ſo much the deſired ef- 
fect, that exeept the © Memoirs of a coxcomb,” which has 
ſome ſmack of diſſipated manners, and the Man of honour,” 
written as an amende honorable for his former exceptionable 
book, he dedicated the reſt of his life to political and philolo- 
75 ſtudies. He died Jan. 23, 1789, at the advanced age 
2. . ES 4 . 
CLEMENCET (Cnarr xs), born at Painblane in the dioceſe 
of Autun, entered of the congregation of St. Maur in 1722, at 
the age of 18. After having taught rhetoric at Pont-le-Voy, 
he was called to Paris in the monaſtery of the White-cloak fry- 
ars, where he died in 1778. Bleſſed with a happy memory and 
a difpoſition to induſtry, he continued to write till his death. 
The fruits of his application are: 1. L'art de verifier les dates, 
1750, 4to. reprinted, with very great alterations and additions, 
1770, fol. The hiſtorical part contains the ſum and ſubſtance 
of univerſal hiſtory from the birth of Chriſt to our times; and 
it is executed with the utmoſt attention to chronological preci- 
ſion and learning. 2. General hiſtory of Port-Royal, 10 vols. 
12mo. and ſeveral other works of leſs importance.  _ 
CLEMENS (RouANus), is ſaid to have been born at Rome, 
where he lived a companion, probably, and fellow labourer of 
St. Paul; and was one of thoſe, as it is generally imagined, 
whoſe names are written in the book of life. Origen calls him 
a diſciple of St, Peter; and it is not unlikely that he might 
aid and aſſiſt this apoſtle in founding the church at Rome. It 
1s certain, that he was afterwards biſhop of that ſee; but when 
he was made ſo, cannot, it ſeems, be clearly determined. 
There are various opinions about it. Some perſuade themſelves, 
upon the authority of Tertullian and Euſebius, that Clemens 
5 ; 1 ne L : 5 Was 
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CLEMENS. 67 


was conſecrated by St. Peter, but admitted at firſt to preſide 
over that part only of the church which compriſed the jewiſh 
converts; and that he did not come into the full poſſeſſion and 
adminiſtrarion of his office, till the death of Linus, who had 
been ordained by St. Paul, biſhop of the gentile church, and of 
Anacletus, who ſucceeded him: and this has been fixed to the 


year 93. Others have contended, that Clemens ſucceeded to 


the care of the whole church in the year 64 or 65, and that he 
held it to the year 81, or, as others again will have it, 83: 


but all this, with the other circumſtances of this father's life, 


. 


mult be left uncertain, as we find it. 


We have nothing remaining of his works, of whoſe genu- 


ineneſs we can be certain, excepting one epiſtle, which was 


written to the church of Corinth, in the name of the church of 
Rome, to quiet ſome diſturbances which had been raiſed by un- 


ruly brethren in the former; and to re-eſtabliſh and confirm 


them in that faith which had been delivered to them by the 
apoſtles, but from which ſome of them had revolted. The 
epiſtle has uſually been eſteemed one of the moſt valuable mo- 
numents which have come down to us of eccleſiaſtical antiquity. 
Here Clemens exhorts the Corinthians to be united, and at 
peace with one another: he enjoins obedience particularly, and 
ſubmiſſion to their ſpiritual governors : he declares thoſe who 
had formed cabals againſt their paſtors, and had troubled the 


church with their ſeditions, as utterly unworthy of the name of 


chriſtians : he points out to them the fatal conſequences of ſuch 
diviſions : he preſſes them to return immediately to their duty, 
by ſubmitting to their rightful paſtors, and practiſing all humi- 
lity, kindneſs, and charity one towards another. 'This was v 
ood advice undoubtedly ; and as it probably wrought no ill ef- 
eCt formerly at Corinth, ſo it would have been well if it had 
been followed in many chriſtian churches ſince. The beſt edi- 
tion of Clemens's epiſtle, is that of le Clerc's in his © Patres 
Apoſtolici,” in two vols. folio, Amſt. 1698. 5 
CLEMENS (Trrus FLavrus), an eminent father of the 
church, in the end of the iid and beginning of the ind century, 
was an Athenian, as ſome will have it, but according to others 
an Alexandrian; on which account he is uſually called Clemens 
Alexandrinus, by way of diſtinguiſhing him from Clemens Ro- 
manus. When Pantznus was ſent by Demetrius, biſhop of 
Alexandria, to preach the goſpel to the Indians, at the requeſt 
of their ambaſſadors, as he was about the year 191, Clemens 
ſucceeded him in the catechetical ſchool. He acquitted him- 
ſelf admirably well in this employment; and many great men 
came out of it, as Origen and Alexander biſhop of Jeruſalem. 
Clemens's method of inſtructing the catechumens is ſaid to have 
been this. He pointed out to them, and explained all that was 
Mis | F-2 8 | good 
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good in the:pagan philoſophy ; and then Jed, them, an inſepſibly 


ro chriſtianity. Fer in his philoſophic charaQter, which, þ 


* 


ſeems till to have preſerved, he was an ecleQic ; that. is, 


8 
was not attached to any particular ſect of philoſophers, bas let 


himſelf at liberty to pick out what he thought good. and ſound 
After holding the office of catechiſt, Clemens was raiſed, tg 
the. prieſthood, probably at the beginning of the emperor Se- 
verus's reign; ſince Euſebius, in his hiſtory of the events of the 
year 195, gives Clemens the title of prieſt, About this time he 
undertook a defence of chriſtianity againſt PARADE PUR heretics, 
in a work intituled Stromates, on account of t e varięt 4 mat 


ter of which it treats: for Stromates ſigniſies * = 


or diſcourſes abounding with miſcellanequs matter, In this wor! 
he has made ſo. grep: a collection of heathen learning, for the 
fake of ſhewing the conformity there is between fome opinions 
which the. chriſtians and the philoſophers held in common, as 
| ſhows him to have read almoſt every thing that had been writ- 
ten. When Severus began 2 perſecution againſt the chriſtians, 
which he is ſaid to have been provoked to b | 
jews (for the pagans bad not as yet learned to diſtinguiſh jews, 
and chriſtians), many left Ægypt to eſcape the violence of it, 
Clemens, ſeems to have been among thoſe who fled ; and upon 
this occaſion drew up a diſcourſe, to prove the lawſulneſs of 


flying in times of perſecution : for this expedient, though expli- 
e eee eee Nag Fen 110 ted 
e; by. 


by ſome early conyerts, as a baſe deſertion of the cau 
Tertullian in particular, Clemens went to Jeruſalem, and too 
up his abode for ſome time with Alexander, who was ſoon after 
| biſhop of that ſee. During his ſtay there be was of great ſer- 
vice to the church, as appears from a letter of Alexander to the 
church of Antioch, 3 5 Clemens himſelf carried: in which 
Alexander fays, that 1e Clemens was à man of great virtue, as 
the church.of Antioch knew already, and would know better 
when he came among them; and that haying been at Jeruſalem, 
he had, by God's, bleſſing, greatly confirmed and flrengthened 
that churc. 5 3 1 gk | a | = e : 7: N 
From Antioch he returned to Alexandria; but we know not 
how long he lived: all that,can be ſaid is, that he ſuryived Pan- 
tznus at leaſt ſome. years, and that he was not old when he com- 
poſed his Stromata; for he tells us plainly, that he had made. that 
collection with a view of its ſerving him in his old a 3 
bis memory ſhould come to fail him. Hiſtory ſays nothing bn 
his death; by F PA. | 
renced at A 


exandria, as we learn from an extract of a letter 


from Alexander to Origen, preſerved by. Euſebius. Among 
which Clemens was the author of, there are only 
5 1 3 14 8 e — three N 
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ſeveral works 


y. a rebellion of the. 


t his memory Nee to have been highly reve- 
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heathen idolatry and ſuperſtition :_in his Pxdagogus he has ini- 
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tiated him into the rites we duties of a chriſtian : and in hi 


im to à hight of thoſe tremendous 


mens, of a ſmaller Kind; as an homily inticuled, ( 


vetur ? What rich man can be faved ? which was Hrſt printec 
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A 343. A157 eee 2 „ 514 
8 | Egypt, was the daughter of Pto- 
lemy Auletes king of that country; who, dying in the JE 51 

ons and 


5 order hem ti . to ry 
other in martiage, according to the uſage of their family, and 


therefore he committed them to the tuition of t | 
They, however, could not agree, either to be married, or to reign 
together. Ptolemy, the brother, deprived Cleopatra of that ſhare 
in the government which was left her by Auletes's will, od 
drove her out of the kingdom. She raiſed an army in Syria 
and Paleſtine, for the obtaining of her reſtoration; and was 
now at war with her brother Ptolemy. + . e e 

At this conjunckure, Julius Cæſar, in the purſuit of Pom- 
pey, failed into Egypt, and came to Alexandria. Here he 
employed His vacant hours in hearing and determining the 
controverſy between Ptolemy and his ſiſter Cleopatra : which he 
claimed a right to do 2s an' arbitrator appointed by the will 
of Auletes, the power of the Romans being then veſted in him, 
as their dictator. The cauſe was accordingly brought to Czſar's 
hearing, and advocates on both ſides were appointed to lead 


the matter before him. But Cleopatra, conſidering that Cæſar 
was extravagantly addicted to women, laid a plot to attach him 


© 4 firſt 
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firſt to her perſon, and next to her cauſe; for ſhe. made na 
ſcruple of proſtituting herſelf for luſt, or for intereſt, according 

as ſhe was actuated by either of thoſe paſſions. Sending to 
Cxſar, therefore, ſhe complained that her cauſe was betrayed by 
_ thoſe that managed it for her; and prayed, that ſhe 4 5 IE 
rmitted to come to him in perſon, and plead it herſelf before 

im. This being granted, ſhe came ſecretly” into the port of 
Alexandria in a ſmall ſkiff towards the duſk of the evening; 
and the better to get to Cæſar, without being ſtopped by her 
brother or any of his party, who then commanded the place, 
ſhe cauſed herſelf to be tied up in her bedding, and thus to be 
carried to Czfar's apartment on the back of one of her ſervants. 


Cæſar was too ſenſible of the charms of beauty not to be 


touched with thoſe of Cleopatra. She was then in the prime 
of her youth, about the 2oth year of her age; and one of thoſe 

erfect beauties, whoſe every feature has its particular charm, 
All which was ſeconded by an admirable wit, commanding 
addreſs, and withal a voice ſo harmonious and bewitching, 
that, it is ſaid, that ſingle perfection, without the help of her 
eyes, than which nothing could. be finer, was enough to ſoften 
the moſt obdurate heart. To be ſhort, Cæſar lay with her 
that very night; and is ſuppoſed to have begotten on her a 
ſon, who was afterwards from his name called Cæſarion. The 


next morning he ſent for Ptolemy, and preſſed him to receive 


* ok 
2 


his ſiſter again upon her own terms: but Ptolemy, perceivin 

that inſtead of a judge he was become her advocate, a 
to the people, and put the whole city in an uproar. A war 
commenced : and the matter being ſoon determined by a battle, 
in which Cæſar came off conqueror, Ptolemy, on his en- 


deayouring 'to eſcape over the Nile in a boat, was ſunk with 


it, and drowned in that river. Then Cæſar ſettled the king- 
dom upon Cleopatra, and the ſurviving Ptolemy, her younger 
brother, as king and queen; which was in effect to put the whole 
into her hands, this Ptolemy wing then no more than 11 years 


old, and not in a capacity to interfere in the adminiſtration of 
ſtate affairs, and Cleopatra was determined thathe never ſhould 


interfere ; for when he was grown up to be 15 years old, and 
thereby become capable of ſharing the royal authority, as well as 
the name, ſhe made away with him by poiſon, and n 
alone in Ægypt. However, ſhe followed Cæſar to Rome, and 

was there when he was killed in the ſenate-houſe; but being 
terrified by that accident, and the ſubſequent diſorders of the 
city, ſhe ran away preſently with great precipitation. Her au- 
thority and credit with Cæſar, in whoſe houſe ſhe was lodged, 
made her inſolence intolerable to the Romans; whom ſhe ſeems 
to have treated on the ſame foot with her own X yptians. _ 
After the battle of Philippi, Cleopatra was ſummoned by 
Antony to anſwer an accuſation againſt her, as if ſhe had fa- 


voured 
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well known, determined the victory in .favour of the latter ; 
where Cleopatra flying firſt, Antony haſtened after. He con- 
ceived however great diſpleaſure at Cleopatra upon this occa- 
ſion, and continued three days without ſeeing her; but after- 
wards recoyered his uſual humour, and devoted himſelf to plea- 
ſure. Mean while, Cleopatra made trial of all ſorts of poiſons; 
upon criminals, even to the biting of ſerpents; and finding, 
after many experiments, that the ſting of an aſp gave the 


quickeſt and the eaſieſt death, it is believed ſhe made choice 


of that kind of death, if her ill fortune ſhould drive her to an 
extremity: . After they were returned to Ægypt, and found 
themſelves abandoned by all their allies, they ſent to make pro- 

oſals to Cæſar. Cleopatra aſked the kingdom of Ægypt for; 

er children; and Antony deſired he might live as a private 
man at Athens, if Cæſar was not willing he ſhould tarry- in; 
AÆgypt. Cæſar abſolutely rejected Antony's propoſal, and ſent. 


to Cleopatra that he would refuſe her nothing that was juſt and; | 


F4 


reaſonable, _ 
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reaſonable, if the would rid herſelf of Antony, or dive him 
out of her kingdom. She refuſed to act openly againſt An- 
rony; but betrayed him in every effort that he made, till the 
obliged him to put an end fo his own life, for fear of _ 
into Cwzſar's hands. When Antony was dead, Cleopatra coul. 
not forbear moſt mee, Pe the loſs of him: hows 
ever, upon Czſar's approach to Alexandria, ſhe was quite at- 
tentive to her own ſecurity. Near the temple of Iſis ſhe had 
raiſed a ſtately building, which ſhe deſigned for her ſepulchre: 
into this ſhe now retired; and into this was carried „r 
order all her treaſure, as gold, jewels, pearls, ivory, ebony, 


' einnamon, and other precious woods. It was filled befides with 


torches, faggots, tow, and other combuſtible matter: ſo that 
Cxſar, who had notice of it, was afraid leſt out of deſpair ſhe 
ſhould burn herſelf in it, with all-thoſe vaſt riches;' and there- 
fore contrived to give her hopes from time to time that ſhe: 
might expect all good uſage, from the eſteem he had for her. 
The truth is, Cæſar earneſtly deſired to expoſe this queen in 
His triumph to the Romans; and with this view ſent Proculus 
to employ all his art and addreſs in ſeizing upon her. Cleo- 
patra would not let Proculus enter, but ſpoke to him through 


the chinks of the door. Proculus however ſtole in with two 
others at a window; which one of her women perceiving, cried 


out, Poor princeſs | you are taken.” At this cry, Cleopatra 
turned her head, and drew out a dagger with an intent to ſtab 
herſelf; but the Roman caught hold of her arm, and faid, 
Will you, madam, injure both yourſelf and Cæſar, in de- 
priving him of the moſt illuſtrious teſtimony he can give of his 


| 8 and make the gentleſt of princes paſs för cruel?” ' 


e then took the dagger from her, and ſearched all her clothes 
with care, leſt ſhe ſhould have any poiſon concealed: about her. 
- Cxfar was extremely joyed at the news of having in his 
hands that lofty queen, who had lifted the crown of Agypt 
above the empire of Rome; yet commanded her to be ſerved 
in all reſpects like a queen. She became inconſolable for the 
loſs of her liberty, and fell into a fever, which gave her hopes 
that all her forrows would ſoon end with her life. She had 
beſides reſolved to abſtain from eating; but this being known, 
her children were threatened with death if ſhe perſiſted: in 
that. Czar at length reſolved to ſee her, and by his civilities 


to confirm her mind a little. He found her upon a low bed z 


but as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Cæſar, ſhe roſe up in her ſhift, and 
threw herſelf at his feet. Cæſar civilly raiſed her up, and ſat 


down at her bed's head. She began to juſtify. herſelf ; but the f 


| proofs againſt her being too notorious, ſhe turned her juſtiſi- 
cation into prayers, and put into his hand an inventory of all her 
treaſure and jewels, - Seleucus, Cleopatra's treaſurer, had _ 
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pon this Cloopirre4i chats aroſe j ſhe chrew herſelf out of 
bed, and, running to this perfidious officer, took him dy the 
hair, and beat him ſevberely. Her anger might be rc "yet 
the character of this'womani' makes one ready to ſuſpect, that 
it was but to ſhew Ctaſa her beautiful ſhape and perſon, iu 
which ſhe had ſtill ſome confidence. He did not ſeem mpved 
by it; but only laughed at the'thing, and led the queen to her 
bed. Having private notice foon after, that ſhe was to be car- 
ried to Rome within three days, to make a part in the fhow ae 
Cteſat' s triumph, ſhe eauſed herſelf to be bitten by an afp, 
which, they fay;” was' brought to her concealed in a baſket of 
figs z and of this the died, not however till ſhe had paid certain 
funeral rites'to'the memory of Antony, and ſhed abundance of 
tears over his tomb. Cæſar was extremely croubled” at her 
death ; as eve Hoe it deprived of the greateſt ornament of his 
triumph; yet he could not but admire” the greatneſs of her 
courage, in preferring death to the loſs of liberty. He ordered 
her a very magnificent funeral; and her body, as ſhe deſired, 
Thus died this princeſs, whoſe wit and beauty made ſo much 


noiſe in the world, after ſne had reigned from the death of her 


father 22 years, and lived 39. She was a woman of great 
parts, as well as of great vice and wiekedneſs. She ſpoke ſe- 
veral languages with the utmoſt readineſs; for, being well 


ſkilled in greek and latin, ſhe could converſe with ÆEthiopians, 


Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Perſians, 
without an interpreter; and always gave to ſuch as were of 
theſe nations, as often as they had occaſion ro addreſs her, an 
anſwer: in their on language. In her death ended the reign 
of the family of Ptolemies in Egypt, after it had continued 
from the death of Alexander 294 years; for, after this, Egypt 
was reduced into the form of a roman province, and ſo re- 
er et till it was taken from them by the Saracens 


CLERC (Jorn Lx), a celebrated writer, and univerfal ſcho« 


lar, was born at Geneva, March 19, 1657. His father, Stephen 
le Clerc, was a learned and eminent citizen of Geneva, who 


firſt: practiſed phyfic, and was afterwards made greek profeſſor 
in that academy, and ſenator of the republic His mother, Su- 
ſanna Gallatin, was a fenator's daughter, and of an illuſtrious 


family. He had two brothers, younger than himſelf: Daniel 


french, 4 Bid ſioian and” ſenator at Geneva, who wrete in 
french, « A hiſtory. of Phyſic, as far as to Galen's time, which 
was publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1702, and highly valued by the 
profeſſors in that ſeienee; and Francis, who ſettled at Leipfi 85 
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in the condition of a merchant. Their fa 
care of their education, and John was ſent-to;a-grammar-ſchool 
at eight years; of age; where he ſoon diſcovered à violent in- 
clination to books, and ſuch a genius for poetry, that, as he 
tells us himſelf, if he had duly cultivated it, he would 1 
have gained no ſmall reputation in that way. But mere 
ſerious ſtudies, to which he applied himſelf, made him en- 


4 
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tirely negleQ; poetry, ſo that he never wrote verſes but on par- 


ticular occaſions. Thus in 1689, having tranſlated into french 
two ſermons of biſhop Burnet, preached before king William, 
on accdunt, he ſays, of the friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 
in heroic, and to the other an epigram in elegiac verſe, upon 
England:reftored to liberty. rt... i 1 
When he was about 16 years old, he was removed from the 


Jour mar-ſchool, and placed under M. Chouet, to ſtudy philo- 


lophy; and in this he ſpent two years, but did not yet enter 
upon the ſtudy of divinity, thinking it better to employ another 
year in perfecting himſelf ſtill more in the belles lettres, and 
alſo in acquiring the elements of the hebrew tongue. He did 
ſo: he read all the books that could any ways improve him in 
this purſuit; and it was this conſtant aſhduity and application, 
to which he inured himſelf in his youth, that enabled him 
afterwards to go through ſo much uninterrupted- fatigue of 
reading and writing, and to publiſh | ſuch a vaſt variety of 
works. At 19 years of age he began to ſtudy divinity under 


Philip Meſtrezat, Francis Turretin, and Lewis Tronchin, and 


he attended their lectures above two years. 
After he had paſſed through the uſual forms of ſtudy at Ge- 


neva, and had loſt his father in 1676, he reſolved to go for 
ſome time into France; and thither he went in 1678, but re- 


turned the year after to Geneva, and was ordained with the 


general applauſe of his examiners. Soon after, he happened 


upon the works of Curcellzus, his great uncle by his father's 
ſide, which had been publiſhed by Limborch in 1674, but were 
not eaſily to be got at Geneva among the calviniſts, who had 


no dealings with the arminians; and by reading theſe he be- 


came ſo convinced that the remonſtrants had the better of the 
argument againſt all other proteſtants, that he reſolved to leave 


both his own country and France, where the contrary princi- 
ples were profeſſed. In 1680 he went to Saumur, a pro- 
teſtant univerſity, where he firſt read the works of Epiſcopius, 
_ with whoſe learning and eloquence he was mightily pleaſed, 
He alſo began to make notes and obſervations upori the old 


teſtament, which he read in the Polyglott, which notes were 


of uſe to him, when he came afterwards to write his com- 
mentaries, While he was at Saumur, there came out a book: 


with 


himſelf and that prelate, he ſubjoined to the one a ſmall poem 
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their ſchool at Amſterdam. 


| make up the third volume 


)( _ *% 
with this title, Liberii de ſancto amore epiſtole Theologie, in 


quibus varii ſcholaſticorum errores caſtigantur.. This book 
contains 320 pages in 8vo, and conſiſts. of ** eleven, theolo- 
gical epiſtles, in which ſeveral errors of the ſchoolmen are, 
corrected. It was aſcribed by ſome to le Clerc, while others 
thought it too learned to be written by a young man of 24. 
It is certain that though he never owned it, yet he ſpeaks of it 
in ſuch a manner as muſt almoſt convince us that — un 
the author of it. 18 | 5 A bh £4 136 een e ld 
In 1682, le Clerc, intending. to viſit: England, took his way 
through Paris, and arrived at e May. This journey 
was undertaken chiefly with a view of learning the engliſh lan- 
guage 3 which, with the help of à maſter, he ſvon..effeQed. 


X 
* - 


e preached ſeveral times in the french churches. at London, 


and viſited ſeveral biſhops and men of learning; but the ſmoky. 
air of the town not agreeing with: his lungs, he returned to Hol- 
land, after leſs than a year's ſtay, in company with the celebrated 
hiſtorian. Gregorio Leti, who formerly lived at Genera, and 
was then retiring to Holland. He viſited Limborch at Amſter- 
dam, from whom he learned the condition of the remonſtrants 


in the United Provinces. He did not yet join them; but he 


diſcovered his real ſentiments to Limborch, with whom he en- 
tered into a ſtrict friendſhip, which laſted till the death of that 
great man. He had not been long in Holland before his friends 
and relations entreated him to return to Geneva, which accord - 
ingly he did; but not being able to diſſemble his opinions, 


which were contrary to thoſe eſtabliſhed by law, he thought it 
prudent, on his own, as well as their accounts, to leave his 


native country again, and arrived in Holland at the latter end 


of 1683. The year after he preached ſometimes in french 
in the church of the remonſtrants, but was ſoon obliged to 
leave off preaching; for what reaſon is not known, but con- 


jectured to be the jealouſy of the Walloon miniſters, who finding 
their audiences very thin when le Clerc preached, prevailed 


upon the magiſtrates to forbid his preaching any more. In 


1684, when the remonſtrants held a ſynod at Rotterdam, he 
reached once more before them; and was then admitted pro- 
feſſor of philoſophy, the hebrew tongue, and polite literature in 


The remainder of his life offers nothing to us, but the hiſtory, 


of his works, and of the controverſies in which he was engaged, | 


and this gives us a wonderful idea of the man, and of the pro- 
digious ſervices he did in his days to letters and to religion. 
In 1696 he publiſhed the two firſt volumes of, what is ſazd 
have been his favourite work, his Ars critica; to which 
added, in 1699, his Epiſtole criticæ & eccleßaſticæ, Which 
of that performance. The cenſures he 

| | | paſſes 


| where he d 


\ Quiittiis Curls, at the end of the ſecotid volumes 


ie he deerses how 10 joäge in « proper mariner of the ft 
and character of an author, involved him in à controverſy 


ith 
certain critics; and Perizonius in particular. His'third volume 


ö employed chiefly in defending himfelf againſt exceptions 


which had been made by the learned Dr. Cave to ſome affer- 


ne univerfelle, and 


Aſewhere. Le Clere had faid, and indeed juſtly, that Cave, in 


his Hiſtoria literaria of eccleſiaſtical writers, had concealed 
any things of che fathers, for the fake of enhancing their 
credit, which an impartial hiſtorian ſhould have related; and 


chat, inftead of ves of che fathets, he often wrote” panegyrics 


upon them: le Clere had alfo aſſerted the arianiſm of Euſebius. 
Both theſe aſſertions Cave endeavoured to refute, in a latin dif- 
fertation publiſhed at London in 1696; which, with'a defence 
of it, has fince been reprinted in his Hiſtoria literaria. To this 


latin diſſertaton je Clerc's third volume is chiefly an anſwer ;; 


and the firſt fx letters, containing the matters of diſpute be- 
tween him and Cave, are inſcribed to three engliſh prelates, to 
whom le Clere thought fit to appeal for his equity and candid 
dealing: the iſt and 2d to Tenifon archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ER 2d and atk to Burnet biſhop of Saliſbury, and the 5th and 


' 6th to Lloyd biſhop of Worceſter. The 5th, 8th, and gth; are 


critical differtations upon points of eccleſiaſtical antiquity: and the 
roth relates to an eng:i{l verſion bf his additions to Hammond's 


- annotations on the new teſtament; wherein the tranſlator, not 
Having done him juſtice, expoſed him to the cenſure of Cave 
and other divines here. At the end of theſe epiſtles, there 10 


addreſſed to Limborch, what he calls an ethical differtation, i 


which this queſtion is debated, . An ſemper reſpondendum fit 


- ealumniis theologorum;“ that is, in plain terms, «© Whether 
Writers, whoſe principles may happen to be diſliked by the 


orthodox clergy, ſhould always think themſelves obliged to an- 


fwer whatever calumnies they may attempt to faſten upon 


them?“ The 4th edition of the Ars critica, which had been 


. Corrected and enlarged in each ſucceſſive edition, was printed at 
JJ gt rr ee 


In 109 he publiſhed-an elegant edition, with notes of his 


own, of Sulpicius Severus, and alſo of Grotius de veritate, &c. 


fo which, beſides notes, he added a treatiſe * De eligenda inter 


chriſtianos difſentientes ſententia. The ſame year he publiſhed, 
and dedicated to lord Shafteſbury, the celebrated author of the 
_ CharaQteriſtics, &. A collection of the remains of Menander 


and Philemon;“ a completer collection than had been made by 


_ Grotivs and others; to which he added a new latin verſion 


and notes. It is allowed by le Clerc's friends, that he com- 
mitted ſeveral errors in this work, which proceeded from his 
8 | not 
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whoſe: cenſure, it is ſaid, we know. not how truly, vexed le Clexg 
to ſuch a degree, that it threw him into a fit of ſickneſs. which, 
laited ſeveral, days.,, Bentley's Emendationes, as they are called, 
of le Clerc's edition were publiſhed at Utrecht in 1710, with a 


preface written by Burman; in which there is ſo much inhu- 
manity and rancour vented in the moſt abuſiye language againſt 


le Clerc, that perhaps the like was never-crowded into thirty 
octavo pages. Burman had abuſed le Clero, in the preface ta 
his Petronius, publiſhed. in 1709; and it was the nature of 


che map; th. d eee g, , e e 


Clerc did not think proper to make any e what Be 
and Burman had written againſt him; for, he ſays, there is no 


more neceſſity ſor anſwering always the calumnies of critics than 


of divines. The truth is, he pany ſaw that he had given 


tions. 


Some 


as to ſeem almoſt the conſtant butt of its malice and reſentment. 
But let it be remembered, that le Clerc's arminian pringiples: 
were directly oppoſite to the nonjuring and high- church prin- 

55 1 þ then hog much in England; that though- 
zeal for chriſtianity, yet he abhorred agy thing 
which looked like an. hierarchy; and that hence he was often, 
perhaps with ſome degree of ap- 


ciples, which then 
he expreſſed a zeal 


led to.ſpeak favourably, 


* 


probation, of books publiſhed. here, which were in the mean 


time, together with their authors, anathematiſed by our;own 
divines. I indal's *, Fights of the chriſtian church,” which 


came out in 1706, affords a memorable inſtance. | A bock was 


never publithed more vexatious to the engliſh clergy than this; 


] 


yet le Clere, in his Bibliotheque C 


iſie of the ſame. year, net 
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only approved, but even epitomiſed and recommended it in the 
ſtrongeſt terms imaginable. It may be remembered alſo, that 
about the ſame time, or perhaps a little before, there was a 
ſcheme formed among ſome great perſonages, to bring le Clerc 
over to England, and to make a better proviſion for him than 
he enjoyed at Amſterdam : for this ſome affirm to have been 
one cauſe of the jealouſy and ill-will conceived againſt him, 
and to have drawn upon him ſome attacks, which might other- 
wiſe not have been made; that from Bentley in particular. It 
appears by the vaſt number of books le Clerc publiſhed, that he 
was a very laborious as well as a very learned man. He would 
have been a more correct writer, if he had written leſs, and ta- 
ken more pains with what he wrote. His works however every 
where abound with good ſenſe and ſound learning; and the 
greateſt part of them will be valued while liberty and literature 
hall maintain their ground in Europe 
He always enjoyed a very good ſtate of health, till 1728, when 
he was ſeized with a palſy and fever, which deprived him of ſpeech 
and almoſt of memory. The malady increaſed daily; and after 
ſpending the (ix laſt years of his life with little or- no underſtand- 
ing, he died, Jan. 8, 1736, in his 79th year. He had been mar- 
ried in 1691, when he was about 34 years old; and his wife, 
who was the daughter of Gregorio Leti, had brought him four 
children, who all died young. Le Clerc was an honeſt, candid, 
| good kind of man; not ambitious of either honours or riches. 
e had very uncommon narural parts, and very uncommon ac- 
quirements ; yet we do not find that the love of fame or vain- 
glory ever tempted'him to play looſe with his friends or with 
truth. He was ſatisfied with a competency of fortune, if in- 
deed he could be ſaid to have it; and though one is ready to ſuſ- 
pe& that he was driven to write ſo much for the fake of the 
Sp attending it, yet he tells us in that life which he wrote of 
himſelf to 1711, that he had received for all his labours little elſe 
from the bookſellers than books. Whatever projects might be 
on foot for his coming into' England, they do not ſeem to have 
been begun on his ſide: for he always appeared happy in the ſtu- 
dious and philoſophic eaſe which he enjoyed at Amſterdam, di- 
- viding his time between his pupils and his books. Upon the 
whole, he was a very excellent and valuable man ; and religion 
and learning have both been infinitely obliged to him. 
CLERC (SEBASTIAN LE), deſigner and engraver, was born 
at Metz in 1637, of a family in ſuch an humble condition, that 
he entered while very young into the abbey of St. Arnould in 
that city, in quality of helper in the kitchen. He had ſuch a 
natural talent for drawing, that all the moments of leiſure he 
could get from his employment he filled up in making little 
portraits with a pen on ſuch ſcraps of paper as he found . 
| 9 = | . 
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the kitchen. The prior of the houſe caught him one day oc- 


cupied in this manner; and, on examining his performance, 
perceived in it ſuch marks of genius as allowed him not to 
doubt that young le Clerc would attain to excellence if ever fo 
little aſſiſted by art. He immediately took the reſolution to 
cultivate his natural bent, put the crayon into his hand, and 


inſtructed. At ten years old he could handle the graver. At 


gave him to the care of one of the monks, with orders to get him 


the ſame time he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of geometry, per- 


ſpective, fortification, and architecture, in which he made as ra- 
pr a progreſs as in drawing and 'engraving. Marſhal de la 
ertẽ made choice of him for his geographical engineer; Louis 


XIV. for his engraver in ordinary, at the ſollicitation of Colbert; 


and pope Clement XI. honoured him with the title of a roman 
knig it. In addition to chis fuperior merit and this ſtrong capa- 


city for the arts, le Clerc had kind affections and an infinuating 
addreſs. He died at Paris the 25th of October 1714, at the age 
of 77. This maſter treated every ſubjeQ with equal excellence; 


as landſcapes, architecture, ornaments. They ſtrike the be- 


holder with a lively and glowing imagination kept under due 
reſtraint, a correctneſs of deſign, a wonderful fertility, a noble 


and elegant expreſſion, and a fine execution. The productions 


of his graver, amounting to upwards of 3000, would have been 
ſufficient of themſelves to have gained him a great reputation, 


independently of thoſe of his pen. The principal of the latter 


kind are: 1. A treatiſe of theoretic and practical geometry; 


reprinted in 1745, 8vo. with the life of the author. Colbert, 
informed of the ſucceſs of this work, ordered le Clerc a penſion 
of 600 crowns, and apartments in the gobelins. But he pre- 


ſently after gave up this penſion, which confined him to the 


king's ſervice, in order to work more freely, and on ſubjects of 
his own choice. 2. A treatiſe on architecture, 2 vol. 4to. 3. 


graver who has moſt diſtinctly ſhew 


- 


of country in a ſmall ſpace oJ. 


A diſcourſe on the point of view; in which the author ſhews a © 
profound knowledge of this ſubject. After Callot, he is the en- 
n five or fix leagues extent 


CLEVELAND, or rather CLEIVELAND (for ſo he and his 


oet in the reign of Charles I. was the ſon of the Rev. Thomas 


family ſpelt their name) (Jonx), a noted loyaliſt and popular 


leiveland, M. A. ſome time vicar of Hinckley, and rector of 


Stoke in the county of Leiceſter [x. John, who was his eldeſt 


fon, 


[o] See the Catalogue raifonns de Clergy,” p. 221. He was a very great 


I'euvre de Sebaſtien le Clerc, wich his ſufferer (tor epiſcopacy, &c.), was father 


life, by M. Jombert, Paris 1775, 3 vols. to the famous John Cleaveland the post, 


dvo. a very curious and intereſting work. and had, at the time of his Tequeſtrationz. 
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Lx) Of whom we have the following nine [eizht] children” (ſeveral of which 
eulogium in Walker's © Sufferings of the: - befides "the poet, wers ſufferers | allo) 
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fon, was born in 1613, at Loughborough; vbefk his fat 
then aſhſtant to the RG ; but he was educated at Hinckley 
under the rev. Richard Vynes, a. man of genius and learning 
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who. was afterwards as much diſtinguiſhed among the preſbyte 
rian party as his ſcholar was among the cavaliers {x]; In his th 


ar our poet was removed to Cambridge, and admitted of 
hriſt's college, Sept. 4, 1627, where he took the degree of 
B. A. in 1631. He was thence tranſplanted: to the ſiſter foun- 


dation of St. John's college in the ſame univerſity, of which he 
was elected fellow March 27, 1634, and proceeded to the de- 
gree of M. A. in 1635. Of this ſociety he cominued many 
years a principal ornament, being one of the tutors, and highly 


reſpected by his pupils, ſome of whom afterwards attained to 


but how many of them wete then provided 
He was diſpoſſeſſed by 


for, | know-not. 
the committee of Leiceſter, died in Octo- 
der 1652, and was a very worthy perſon, 
and of a moſt exemplary life,” | 


He was of an antient family in York- . 


ſuire, that derived their name from that 
tract of country in the North-Riding, 
which is ſtill called CLEVE rand, where- 
in they had formerly large poffeflions, as 
may be ſeen in Dr. Naſh's Hiſtory of 
Worceſterſhire, 1782, fol. vol. ii. p. 94» 


95 and in Nichols's Hiſtory of Hinckley, 


1783, 4to. p. 135, where their genealogy 
is inſerted at large. One of the poet 
_ Cleiveland's brothers, Joſeph, had iſſue, 
which ſettling in Liverpool, acquired there 
a large fortune z and two of his family re- 
preſented that borough in parliament, viz. 
John Cleiveland, Eig. (ſon of Joſeph) in 
1710, and William Cleiveland, Eſq; his 
fon, in 1922. Another of the poet's bro- 
thers, William, was rector ot Oldbury 
and Quat, near Bridgnorth in Shropſhire, 


2+. and dying 1666, left a ſon, who was grand- 


> father of the Rey. William Cleiveland, 
M. A. now rector of All-ſaints pariſh in 
Worceſter; and four daughters, whereof 
the, youngeſt, was grandmother of Dr. 


Perey, the preſent biſhop of Dromore in 


Ireland. A filter of theits, Elizabeth, 
married Mr. William Iliff, of Hinckley, 
from whom are deſcended a reſpectable 
family, to which by:marriage is allied the 
ingenious. author of the Hiſtory: of 
Hinckley'* above mentioned; à work to 
which this article is indebted for many 
curious particulars; 754 3 3 
[i] David Lloyd, in his“ Memoirs of 

petſons who ſuffered for king Charles I. 
1668,“ fol. p. 617, tells us, that Cleive- 

"land oed the heaving of his natural 


bas, | by, choicelt . clegancies in greek 


intituled 
Cleivetand's genuine poems, orations, epifs/ 


and latin, more elegantly 'engliſhed (an 
exerciſe he improved much by), io Mr. 


- Vines, there ſchool-maſter,”” 


Of-this learned perſon, who was after- 
wards one of the aMerbly of divines, the 
reader will find a particular account in the 
Hiſtory of Hinckley, ſo often quoted: 
p-. 147; and fee the article Væ s, 
hereafter. _ At . 

[6] One of theſe, John Lake, D. D. 


ſometime fellow of St. John's college Hows 


bridge, had, before he was complete 13 
years of age, been committed there to the 
tuition of the famous Mr. Cleiveland, for 


, whole memory he always retained a great 


reverence ;”” and under whoſe inſtructions 
he fo far profited that he became ſuc- 
ceſſively vicar of Leeds, and biſhop of Man, 


Briſtol, and Chicheſter. He and his 


friend Dr. [Samuel] Drake, vicar of 
Pontefract, who had been fellow of St. 
John's college, and borne arms in the gar- 


riſon at Newark, collected their tutor's 


compoſitions into one volume, which they 
% Cleivelandi vindiciz, or 


tles, &c. purged from the many falſe and 
ſpurious. ones, &c, Lond. 1677, $vo.. 


Prefixing to it his life and parentalia, and 


a-dedication (ſigned with the initials of 


their names, J. L. and S. D.) re Fran - 


eis Turner, DB. D. then maſter of St. 
Jobn's college, bat afterwards ſueceſſiyely 
biſhop of Rocheſter aud Ely, ho is be- 


lie ved to have been a pupil of Cleive 


land's alſo.— In St. ſohn's college Cleive- 
land lived . about nine years, the deligbt 


and ornament_ of that; ſociety, . To the 


ſervice he did it the library aweth much 
of its learning, the chapel much of it, 
pious decency, and the college much of; 
its renown.” Life, by biſhop Lake, &. 


ed 
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out. of the civil wars, is ſaid to have been the firſt champion 
that appeared in verſe for the royal cauſe; which he alſo ſup- 


ted 


all his perſonal influence: particularly by exerting 


is intereſt in the town of Cambridge, to prevent Oliver Crom- 
well (then an obſcure candidate, but ſtrongly ſupported by the 


puritan party) from being elected one of its members. Crom- 


well's ſtronger genius in this, as in every other purſuit, prevail- 
ing, Cleiveland is ſaid to have ſhown-great diſcernment, by pre- 
dicting at ſo early a period, the fatal conſequences that long 
after enſued to the cauſe of royalty [ 1. The parliament par- 
ty carrying all before them in the eaftern counties, Cleiveland 
retired to the royal army, and with it to the king's head quar- 
ters at Oxford, where he was much admired and careſſed for 
his ſatirical poems on the oppoſite faction, „ for his 


ſatire on the ſcottiſh covenanters, intituled “ 
[x]. In his abſence he was deprived of his fell 
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A Ca) One of theſe was ſpokeſ before 


Charles I. and his ſon the prince of Wales, 
at St. John's college in Cambridge: with 
which the king was fo well pleaſed that, 
after it was over, bis majeſty ( called for 
him, and (with great expreſſions of kind- 
ncſs) gave him his hand to kiſs, and com- 
manded a copy to be ſent after him to 
Huntingdog, whither he was haſtening 
that night. This, according to Winſtan- 
es was in 1642. But a MS; dates it in 

[1] For this fact we are indebted to 
the authors of his life, prefixed to his 
works, in 1677 ; who, having: obſerved 
that “no man had more ſagacious. 
gnoſtics,“ tell us, that aſter the election 
was over, Cleiveland ſaid, with much paſ- 
ſionate zeal, That ſingle vote had ruined: 


both church and — + Whenee it 


ſhould ſeem; that Cromwell gained this 

ſeat in parliament by the majority of 

vote an⏑ẽ ͥê Ted Toes ates ce bb 
Ver. IV. 


i 


e Rebel Scot.” 


V 


„ CERA Ss 
ſtance of * being re in the WhO 
import of the word, poet and pro- 
phet.?? When the king withdrew * 
Oxford, and ſurrendered himſelf to che 
Scots army, upon ſome private intelli- 
gence three days before the king reach« 
ed them, Cleiveland foreſaw the pieces of 
filver paying upon the banks of Tweed, 
and chat they were the priet of his ſove - 
reign's blood, and predicted the tragical 
events ob „en +4 

{x J Cleiveland had been before at Ox- | 
ford in 1637, and was then incorporated: 
M. A. with ſeveral other Cambridge men. 
But now his ſarcaſtic attacks on the oppo 


. fite- party would make him exceedingly: 


popular there, eſpecially the ſatire above 
mentioned. Of which we have the fol 


lowing proof: While he was now at Oà 


ford he had his portrait painted by Fu“ 
ler (a three-quarters length, now in poſa/ 


ſeflion of his great-nephew the biſhop of 
Dromore), wherein he is drawn: holding a 
Err | 


Scat. Ra. 
entraxinz 


* 


1644, by the earÞof Mancheſter, who, under the authority of 


an ordinance of parliament, for regulating and reforming the 
univerſity of Cambridge, ejected ſuch ſellows of colleges, S&cc. 
as refuſed to take the folemn league and covenant- From Ox- 
ford Cleiveland was appointed to be judge - advocate in the gar- 
riſon at Newark, under fir Richard Willis the governor, and 
has been commended for his ſkilful and üpright conduct in 
this difficult office [1.], where he alſo diſtinguiſhed his pen oc- 
caſionally, by returning ſmart anſwers to the ſunimons, and 
other addreſſes to the garriſon: Newark, after holding out 


the laſt of all the royal fortreſſes, was at length, in 1646, by 


the expreſs command of the king (then a priſoner in the Scots 


— 


army), ſurrendered upon terms, which left Cleiveland in poſſeſ- 
ſion of his liberty [1], but deſtitute of all means of ſupport, except 
what he derived from the hoſpitality and generoſity of his brother 


engraving from it is prefixed fo the viith 


volume of Nichols's ſelect collect ion of 
ee be 1781,“ 12mo;z where 
ſeveral of Cleiveland's poems are reprint- 


ed, and particularly the Rebel Scot; which 


Was, however, evidently intended by the 
author for a party rather than a national 
ſatite, as appears by his excepting the loy- 


al Scuts, &c. ; 


E 1 « His next ſtage was the garriſon 
of Newark, where he was judge advocate, 


until the ſurrender: and by an excellent 
temperature of both, was a juſt and pru- 
dent judge for the King, and a faithful ad- 


Vocate for the country. Life by bp. Lake, 
&c. prefixed to edit. 1677. Ne. 
The biſhop of Dromore has in his 
poſſeſſion an authentic copy of the com- 
miſſion (ſigned by Charles I. with his 
ewn hand), dated at . our Court at New- 
ark, October 12, 1645, by which 


ſir Richard Willis che governor and other 


commiſſioners therein mentioned, are im- 

wered to puniſh all offences committed 

y the ſoldiers, and to determine all dif- 

ferences between them and the countrymen 
by martial law. 8 

A particular reaſon for fixing Cleive- 

land in the garriſon at Newark, has been 


produced by the ingenious and diligent hiſ- 


torian of Hinckley, from a periodical pub- 
lication of the oppoſite party, intituled, 
« The K ingdomes Weekly Intelligencer, 
No. 101, p. $tr, for Tueſday, May 27, 
1645. But to ſpeak ſomething of our 
friend Cleivelaud, that grand malignant of 
Cambridge, we heare that he is now at 

_ Newarke, where he hath the title of ad- 
vocate put upon him. His office and em- 
ployment is, to gather all the colledge rents 


witkin the power oftheking's forces in thofe 
parts, which he diftributes to ſuch as are 
turned outof their fellowſhips at Cambridge 


for their matignancie. If the royal party be 
tleus careful to ſupplie their friends, ſure it 


is neceſſary to take ſome courſe to relieve 
thoſe who are turned out of their houſes and 


 livings for adhering to the parliament. 
From a collection of old pamphlets and 
Journals during the great rebellion be- 


| Tween 1639 and 1660, and ſorted by 
© Mr. Carte, in fir John Hinde Cotton's 


library at Madingley, near Cambridge. 


L] On the occaſion of this ſurrender, 


a writer in the Critical Review?” has 


given us a remarkable ſtory, which is 
thus itroducecdl !:! 
„Mr. Granger ſays, that Cleiveland ne - 
ver was in holy orders; Lloyd tells us, chat 
he was fellow of St. John's, and that he 
was turned out of his - fellowſhip. Be 
that as it will, his famous fatire againſt the 
Scots rendered him extremely obnoxious 
to that nation, and he happened to be ta- 
ken priſoner by à party of their troops in 
the north, commanded by David Leſley, 
afterwards lord Newark. Being diſco- 
vered by the papers he had about him; the 
officers who took him, gave him an aſſu- 
rance of the gallows: and Cleiveland re- 
ceived the news with that magnanimity 
and pride, which is the concomitant of great 
ſelf-conſequence; for he conſoled himſelf 
with the thoughts of dying a martyr in the 
cauſe of his ſovereign, and having his name 
tranſmitted to poſterity with peculiar en- 
comiums in the annals. of loyalty. He 
was introduced, with ſome other prifoners, 
to Leſley, who could neither read nor write, 


and who awarded to each his proper fate, by 


c 


* 
. 


Wee 


2 


Army.“ 


ſopaliſts, among whom he lired up and down ſome years; ob- 


25 


ſcure and unnoticed by the ruling party; till, in November 165 5, 
he was ſeized at Norwich, as © a perſon of great abilities,” 


adverſe and dangerous to the 


reigning government [x]; and 


being ſent to Yarmouth; he was there impriſoned for ſome time, 


till he ſent a petition'ts the lord-prote&or, whetein the addreſs 
of the writer has been much admired, who, while he honeſtly 


avows his principles, has recourſe to ſuch moving topics, as 


15 


jt came to be Cleiveland's turn; he pre- 
ſeated himſelf at the bar with a con ſcious 


dignity, and his enemies did not fail to ag- 
Sravate his offences, produeing at the ſ4me' 
time à bundle of verſes. Is this all, 

ſaid the general, ye have to charge him 


with ?. For ſhame, for ſhame! let the 
poor fellow go about his buſineſe, and ſell 
his ballads.” 


deatli. It appears however by Thurloe's 


papers, that .Cleiveland was a perſon of 


note "amongſt the toyaliſts, and that he 
had a plate of ſome conſequence in their 

As this article was attributed to Mr. 
Guthrie (a countryman of Leſley 's), ſhall 
we ſuppoſe tha: he took this method to 


be revenged on the author of the Rebel 


Scot 2*%—lt is ſtrange, however, that guqt- 
ing Thurloe (fee Note [N I), he ſhould not 


| have obſerved that Cleiveland was, nine 
years after the ſurrender of Newark, poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo much health and vigour as to 
alarm the adverſe government: being at 
laſt cut off by an epidemical diſeaſe, after 
he had a dozen years ſurvived this pre - 
tended ſuĩcide of himſelf by rang /iguors. 
u) We have the folloging heads of 5: 
his examination preſerved in Thurloe's 
State Papers, 1742, folio, vol. iv. p. 185. 
4 Major-General Haynes, &c. to the pre- 


- 


ident of the council. 
May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 


IN obfervance to the orders of his 
highrieſs and council, ſent unto us, we 


have this day ſent to the garriſon of Var- 
mouth one John Cleveland of Notwich, 
late judge- advocate at Newark,; who we 


| have deemed to be compriſed within the 


ſecond head. 
The reaſons of judgment are; 
1. He confefſeth, that about a year 


lince he came from London to thy city of 


. 


| banging. | Shipping, or impriſoning. When 


This contemptuous flight 
affected Cleiveland ſo. much, that be is 
ſaid to have Yrowned' the remembrance of 
it jn ſtrong liquors, which haſtened his 


might ſooth his oppreſſor, and procure his enlargement Co]: 
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Norwich, and giveth no account of any 
buſirieſs he hath there; only he pretends 
that Edw, Cooke, eſq. maketh uſe of him 
to help him in his ſtudies, © 
2. Mr. Cleveland confeſſeth, that he 
hath lived in Mr, Cooke's houſe: ever 
fince he came to the ſaid city; and that 
he but ſeldom went into the city, and 
never but once into the country. indeed 
his privacy has been ſueh, that none, or 
but ſew, ſave papiſts or cavileeres, did 
know that there was any ſuch perſon re- 
ſident in theſe parts. 1 in 
3. For that the place of the ſaid Mr. Cleve- 
land his abode, yiz. the ſaid Mr. Cooke: s, 
is a family of notorious diforder, and where 
papiſts; delinquents, and other diſaffected 
- perſons of the late king's party do often 
reſort, more than to any family in the 
ſaid city or county of Norfolk, as is com- 
mouly erte“... FTER 
4. Mr. Cleveland liveth in a genteel 
garbe; yet he confefſeth, that he hath 
no eſtate but 2cl, per annum allowed by 
two gentlemen, and zol. per annum by 
the ſaid Mr. Cooke. : 


F. Mr. Cleveland is a perſon of great 
abilities, and ſo able to do the greater 
differvice : all which we humbly ſubmit, 
end remain hs 2 
: Your honour's —_ _ 
Truly humble ſervantz, 

H. Haines, H. King . 
Rob. Woode, Richard Copeman, 
Edw. Warde, po Balleftone, 
Bram. Gurdon, Ro. Swallowe, 
Nich. Bell, Ralph Woeolmer, 
Nich. Salter, Richard Harbie, 
Tho. Garrett, William Stewart. 

Y N Norwich, Nov. 10, 1655.“ 
lol This, Lloyd ſeems to hint, was a 
fingular inftance, and therefore the greater 
compliment paid to the petitioner. His 
words are (ſpeaking of the petition), © the 
only thing that ever 1 heard wrought upon 


- him, that had been too. hard for all 


; ſwords. oe „ * 
225 OM reader, who may be deſirous to ſee 
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kan. 
in which he was not difappointed, for the protector generouſly 
ſet him at liberty, diſdain e the op- 


to remember on the thron 5 
poſition, he had received in his canvaſs for parlianient as a pri- 
vate burgeſs. Cleveland thence retired to L 95 
ſaid to have found a generous Mæcenas; and, being much ad- 
mired among all perſons of his own. party, became member of a 


elub of wits. and loyaliſts, which Butler the author of Hudibras 
-alſo frequented [x]. Cleveland then lived in chambers at Gray's- 
inn (of which Butler is ſaid to have been a member), 2 
being ſeized with an epidemie intermitting fever, died there 
on Thurſday morning, April 29, 1659. His friends paid the 
laſt honours to his remains by a ſplendid funeral: for his body 


was removed to Hunſdon-houſe, and thence carried for inter- 


ment, on Saturday May 1, to the pariſh church of St. Michaet 
Royal, on College-hill, London [@ }, followed by a numerous 
attendance of perſons eminent for their loyalty or learning: to 
- whom his funeral ſermon was preached by his intimate friend 
Dr. John Pearſon, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, author of the 
Expoſition of the creed [x]: VVV 
Cleveland has had the fate of thoſe poets, who, © paying 
their court to temporary prejudices, have been at one time too 
much praifed, and at another too much negleted?” Both his 
ſubjects, and his manner of writing, made his poems extremely 
popular among. his contemporaries, but entirely forgotten and 
diſregarded fince. For his manner, he excelled among that 
claſs of writers fo much admired in the laſt century, whom our 
great critic has aptly termed © metaphyſical poets, who abound 
With witty rather than juſt thoughts, with far-fetched conceits, 
and learned alluſions, that only amuſe 'for à moment, utterly 
neglecting that beautiful ſimplicity and propriety. which wall 
Intercft and pleafe through every age. For his ſubjects he 
.generally chole N pots diſputes of the day, which are now 
no longer underſtood or regarded. Contemporary with Milton, 


London, where he 1s 


a compoſition of ſo delicate a nature, yet 
ſo ſucceſsful in its effect, is referred to the 
works of Cleveland; or to the Hiſtory of 
Hinckley, where it accompanies his me- 


moirs, | | 
[e] Butler was a great admirer of 
Cleveland's wit; and has copied many of 
his images and thoughts into his cele- 
| brated poem above mentioned. The learned 
and ingenious Dr. Farmer has in his poſ- 
ſeſſion a copy of Cleveland's poems, in 
which he has marked many paſſages that 
Have been imitated in Hudibras. From 
this judicious critic a more complete com- 
mentary of that mock-heroic poem could 
de given than the world has yet ſeen. 
[ The“ church of St. Michael 


Fo far below kin,” 
Royal, commontycalled Eallege-Hill:(be. 


cauſe Whittington- College fiood there). 
was about that time the receptacle of the 


laſt remains of ſeveral eminent loyalitts, 


as we are informed by A. Wood, Ath. 


Oxon. vol. ii. Ste his account of Robert 
Waring, ſub. ann, 1658. It was deſtroyed 
in the fire 1666. 205 

[*] Dr. John Pearſon; his good friend, 
preached his funeral fermon ; who ren- 
dered this reaſon' why he cautiouſly de- 
clined all commending of the party de- 
ceaſed, becauſe ſuch prayſing of him 


would not be adequate to any expetation 
in that audience; tee ing ſome who knew 


him not, would think it far above him, 
while thoſe who nete him, muſt know it 


n 


# 
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ton's on nephew tells us, he was by ſome eſteemed the beſt of 
the engliſh poets s]. But Cleveland is now ſunk into oblivion, 
while Milton's fame is univerſally diffuſed. Yet Milton's works 
could, with difficulty, gain admiſſion to the preſs, at the time 
when it was pouring forth thoſe of Cleyeland in innumerable 
;jmpreſſions. But behold: the difference] The preſs now conti- 
nually teems with re-publications of the Paradiſe Loſt, 8&c; 
whereas the laſt edition of Cleveland's works was in gc 
168 T]. 5 FAY 5 54 = : IH 8 8 0 1 5 2 ; 
CLIFFORD (GeorGE), third earl of Cumberland, of that 
noble and antient family, was very eminent for his ſkill in na- 
vigation. He was born in the ae 1553, and educated at Peter- 
houſe, Cambridge, where he had for his tutor the celebrated 
John Whitgift, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. In this 
place he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the mathema- 
tics, to which his genius led him ; whereby he became qualified 
for the ſeveral great expeditions he afterwards undertook. 


The firſt time he had any public employment was in the year 


Le] This is Edward Philips, who, in 
his . Poetarum, or complete 
Collection bf the Poets, 1 1a mo, 
p. 104, has the following article : | 

ohn Cleaveland; a notable high- ſoar 


ing witty loyaliſt of Cambridge, whoſe 


| verſes in the time df the civil war begun 
| to be in great requeſt, both ſor their wit 
and zeal to the king's cauſe, for which 
indeed he appeared the firſt, if not only, 
eminent champion in verſe againſt the 
preſbyterian party; but molt eſpecially 
againſt the Kirk and Scotch covenant, 
which he proſecuted with ſych a ſatirical 
fury, that the whole nation fares the worſe 
for it, lying under a moſt grievous poetical 
cenſure, 
Cleaveland been in the eſtimation. of the 
generality, in regard his gonceits were out 
of the common road and wittily fax-fetched, 
that grave men, in qutward appearance, 


have not ſpared, in my hearing, to affirm. 


him the BEST or ENGL1gH PoE Ts; 


and let them think ſoſtill, whoever pleaſe, 


provided it be made no article of faith. 
' [7] This is che laſt and moſt complete 
edition of his works (for, if there is any of 


later date, it is only this with thetitle:page 


reprinted), This edition, 168, is made 


up of the {allowing ſeparate. publications. 
The ark 110 285 « eiveland's Vindi- 


ce,” containing onſy genuine pieces col- 


lected by J. L. and S. P. as is deferibed | 
dated 1677). Laſtly, in 1687, ip d 
SIS e wht et 5 2 3 


above in note [I J. The 
J. Cleiveland reviſed: Wey. orations, 
an] epiſtlos, and other 


In fine, ſo great a man hath. 


comparable pieces; with ſome other ex. 
quiſite remains of the moſt eminent wits 
of both uniyerſities, that were his con- 
temporaries. This ſecond egition, &c. 
London 1661, 12mo, (with a curious 

reface, ſigned E. Williamfon, Newark, 

ov. 1658, in which he ſpeaks of © the 
intimacy he had with Mr. Cleaveland be- 
fore and fince theſe civil wars,” and of 
that poet's 5* ever-to-be honoured friend 
of Cray's- Inn,“ who was probably the 
Mecenas mentioned by Wood.) To 
theſe is added a third piece, being the 
Hiſtory of Wat Tyler's Inſurrection, un- 
der the quaint title of The Ruſtiq 
Rampant, c. In the ſecond part of 
this edition, 1687, the notice: is ſup- 
preſſed, which occurred in the original 


title - page and pre face, that this part can» 


tained ** other remains of eminent = 


gc.” which is indeed the caſe with 


of the poems. in it, only a few of them 


being of Cleveland's own writing. 


ſhew how popular Cleveland way 
ies; we ſhall here 


But to 
among his con 


- juſt enumerate the ſeveral editions, which 
of his 


were printed-with more or r of hig 
pieces, in T1647, — Uf 16955 1654. 
twice, 1658, 1659, 1660, 1665, 1667, 
1668; and then in 1697 (which laſt date? 
Wood ſays, he has ſeea miſprin 


1617 but the writer of this note has 


now before him two copies of this edition, 
containing ſome variations, yet both rightly - 


83. 1586, 


8 


6 no N. 


1586, when he was one of the peers who ſat in judgment upon 
Mary queen of Scots. But, having a greater inclinatiow to act 
by ſea than by land; and, according to the faſhion of the times, 
being bent on 5 foreign diſcoveries, and defeating the 


ambitious deſigns of the court of Spain, then preparing the ar- 
mada that was to conquer England, he fitted out, at his own 
charge, a little fleet, conſiſting of three ſhips and a pinnace, 
with a view to ſend them into the South Sea, to annoy the 
| ſpaniſh ſettlements there. They ſailed from Graveſend, June 
26, 1586, and from Plymouth Aug. 17; but were forced back 
by contrary. winds into Dartmouth, From whence putting 
cout again on the 29th, they fell in with the coaſt of guys the 
. 17th September, and the next day failed into the road of Santa 
Cruz. On the 25th they came to the river Oro, juſt under the 
northern tropic, where they anchored. Searching upwards the 
next day, they found that river to be as broad all the way for 
14 or 15 leagues, as at the mouth, which was two- leagues 
over; but met with no town nor houſe. On the laſt of Sep- 
tember they departed for Sierra Leona; where they arrived the 
21ſt of October. Going on ſhore, they burned a town- of the 
negroes, and brought away to their ſhips about 14 or 15 tons 
of rice; and having furniſhed themſelves with wood and water, 
they ſailed the 21ſt of November from Sierra Leona, making 
the ſtraights of Magellan. The 2d of January 1587 they diſco- 
vered land; and on the 4th of that month fell in with the 
american ſhore, in 30 deg. 40 min. ſouth lat. Continuing their 
courſe ſouthward, they took, January 10, not far from the 
river of Plata, a ſmall portugueſe ſhip and the next day 
another; out of which they furniſhed themſelves with what 
neceſſaries they wanted. 1he 12th of January they came to 
Seal Iſland, and two days after to the Green Iſland, near which 
they took in water. Returning to Seal Ifland, a conſultation 
was held on the 7th of February, whether they ſhould continue 
their courſe for the South Sea, and winter in the "ſtraights of 
Magellan, or ſpend three or four months upon the coaſt of 
Brazil, and 7 on their voyage in the ſpring. The ma- 

jority being for the former, they Went as far as 44 degrees of 
ſouthern latitude. Eut, meeting with ſtorms and contrary 
winds, they took a final reſolution, on the 21ſt of February, to 
return to the coaſt of Brazil. Accordingly they fell in with it 
the 5th of April, and, after taking in water and proviſions in 
the bay of Camana, came into the port of Baya the 11th: 
Eight portugueſe ſhips being there, they found means to carry 
off four of them, the leaſt of which were of a hundred and 
thirty tons, - notwithſtanding all the reſiſtance made by the 
enemy; and alfo fetched a ſupply of freſh proviſion from the 
ſhore. In ſhort, the earl undertogk no leſs than eleven expe- 
IV 3 NES 2 "3 ; 333 ; e ditions, 
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ditions, fitted out at his own expence, in which he made cap- 
tures to a prodigious amount; and, on his return, was graciouſly 
received by his royal miſtreſs, who created him knight of the 
garter in 1591. In 1601, he was one of the lords that were 
{ent with forces to reduce the earl of Eſſex to obedience. He 
departed this life at the Savoy in London, Oct. 30, 1605, and- 
was buried at Skipton in Yorkſhire, the 3oth of March follow- 
ing; where a fine tomb was afterwards erected to his me- 


mor [v}. ALS Sf De . | a Z 
CLIN TON (Sir HRNRT), K. B. was grandſon of Francis, 
ſixth earl of Lincoln, by his ſecond ſon George; who, having 
been governor of Newfoundland and New York, died in his 
75th year, July 10, 1761, ſenior admiral of the White; having 
married Anne, daughter of major-general Peter Carle, who. 
died 1767, having borne him three Tc and three daughters, 
of whom two of each died in their infancy. The ſurviving 
daughter married admiral Roddam, and died 1750. The ſur- 
viving ſon Henry was captain of a com = in the firſt regi- 
ment of guards, April 17th, 1758; K. B. 
general in America, 1778; colonel of the 7th regiment vice 
fir George Howard 1779. He evacuated Philadelphia June 18, 
1778. He arrived in Carolina, April 1780, where he took 
Charleſtown, May 11, and received the thanks of the houſe of 
commons, after a debate, Nov. 27, and returned an' anſwer, 
This was followed by farther ſucceſs. He arrived at Portſmouth 
June 12, 1782. On his return to England, he publiſhed a 
narrative relative to his qonduct as to the unfortunate ifſue of 
the campaign of 1781, 1783, to which earl Cornwallis returned 
« An" anſwer” the ſame year, on which fir Henry publiſhed 
«© Some obſervations.” In 1784 he publiſhed “ A letter to the 
commiſſioners of public accounts, relative to ſome obſervations. 
in their ſeventh report, which was judged to imply cenſure on 
the late commander in chief of his majeſty's forces in America.” 
He was firſt couſin to the late duke of Newcaſtle 3' was ap- 
pointed governor of Gibraltar, 1995, with a ſalary of 73ol. He 
was a lieutenant-general ;\ governor of Limerick, the appoint- 
ment of which is 20s. per day; groom of the bed-chamber to 


the duke of ' Glouceſter 3 M. P. for Newark, and laſtly for 


Launceſton. n | 
CLIVE (RoperT), fon of Richard Clive, efq. was born on 
the 2gth of September 1725, at Styche, the ſeat of his anceſtors, 
in the-pariſh of Moreton-Say, near Market Drayton. His fa- 

ther, ra poſſeſſed but a ſmall eſtate by inheritance, had, to in- 
creaſe his income, engaged in the profeſſion of the Jaw, Ay 


ſv} If che re ig defirous of ſeeing” aud conducted, we refer him 0 the Mee 
more particulars of this great.commandery, graphia Britannica,lfrom. whenge the ane 
100 che ſeveral expeditions ke undertook. —— is = | * 1 
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to a private ſchool at Loſtock in Cheſhire. The maſter, Dr. 


Eaton, ſoon diſcovered in his ſcholar a ſuperior courage and 
ſagacity which prognoſticated the future hero. If this lad, 
he would ſay, © ſhould live to be a man, and an opportunity 


be given for the exertion of his talents, few names will be 
greater than his.) 0 ns eee 
At the age of eleven he was removed from Loſtock to 


a ſchool at Market Drayton, of which the reverend Mr. 


. 3 
- 


Burſlem was the maſter. On the fide of a gh hilt in that 


town is an antient church, with a lofty ſteeple, from nearly the 
top of which is an old ſtone ſpout, projecting in the form of 


a dragon's head. Young Clive aſcended this ſteeple, and, to 


an early period of his youth, Robert was ſent for his education, 


— 


the aftoniſhment of the ſpectators below, ſeated himſelf on the 


ſpout. 
was placed in that of Merchant Taylors at London, which, 


however, did not long retain him as a ſcholar. His father 
having reverted to what ſeems to have been a predilection for 
private ſchools, committed him to the care of Mr. Sterling at 
Hemel Hempſtead in Hertfordſhire, with whom he continued 
till, in 1743, he received an appointment as a writer to the eaſt- 


india company. - 


Havin remained but a ſhort timg at Mr. Burflem's ſchool, he 


From the frequency of his removals, to which perhaps was 


added an intractable diſpoſition, he obtained no applauſe, but 
rather the reverſe, from the ſeveral maſters to whom the care 


of his education had been entruſted, | 


To fulfil his engagement in the ſervice to which e 


been appointed, he embarked in one of the ſhips belonging to 


the eaſt- india company, and arrived at Madras in 1744. In 


his new employment he however diſcovered the ſame diſſike 
to application, and the ſame averſion to controul, by which hig 
character had hitherto been diſtinguiſhed. | This intractable 
diſpoſition proved as diſagreeable to. his ſuperiors as it muſt 
have been the occaſion of much inconvenience to himſelf. 


One inſtance is related. Having. acted or nheglected ſomething 


inconſiſtently with the diſcipline of office, his miſconduct was 


reported to the governor, who commanded him to alk pardon 


of the ſecretary whom he had offended. He made his ſub- 


miſſion. in terms of contempt, which the fecretary miſtaking 


for a compliment, invited him to-dinner.—* No, fir,” replied 
Clive, „ the governor did not command me to dine with you. 
When in 1746 Madras was:ſurrendered to the French, under 


the command of their-admiral M. de la Bourdonnais, the offi-- - 


cers both civil and military, who had ſerved under the eaſt- 
india company, became priſoners. on parole. M. Dupleix, 


however, who was chief commander of the military forces ir 
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India, not having been preſent at the ſurrender, — to ta: 
tify the treaty, unleſs they would take another parole under the 
new governor. The bngliſn, in conſequence of this new ſei- 
pulation, thought themſelves releaſed from their engagements £2} 
with Bourdonnais, and at liberty not only to make their efcape, | 
but to take up arms, if they ſhould find an opportunity. Mr. | 
Clive, accordingly, diſguiſed as a Moor, in the dreſs of the” | 
country, eſcaped wire. a few others to St. David's, a fortreſy' | 
which is ſituated to the ſouth of Madras, at wage the OLE | 
of 21 mile. 
He had not been Jong teen David's, before ke lo 
ſome money in a party at cards with two enſigns, who were 
detected in the act of cheating. They had won confiderable 
ſums; but as the fraud was evident, the loſers at firſt refuſed 
payment. At length, however, they were intimidated by the 
| threats of the * gameſters. Clive alone perſiſted in 
ö his refuſal, and accepted a challenge from the boldeſt of his 
ö antagoniſts. They met each with a ſingle piſtol. Clive fired 
F without: ſucceſs. His antagoniſt, quitting the ground, pre- 
. ſented a piſtol to his head, and commanded him to aſk his liſe, 
1 with which demand, after ſome heſitation, he complied; w—_ 
3 being required to recant his expreſſions, he peremptorih 
fuſed. The officer told him, if he perſiſted in his DT faſal, He he 
would fire. Fire and be damned“ peplied Clive. 61 aid 
jo u cheated; I fay ſo ſtill z nor will I ever pay you.” The en 
gn finding every ex dient to obtain the money ineffectual, 
threw away the by and declared that his adverfary Was a 
madman. Clive replied to the compliments of ſome of his 
friends on his condp@t in this affair : “ The man has given me 
my life, and I have no ri we in future to mention hig behaviour 
at the card table; although I 8 never pay him, nor ever keep 
im company.) In 1747 Mr. live was promoted to the com- 
miſfion of an enſign in the military Poe bur had no oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying his talents till the following ear, when the 
ſiege of Pondicherry afforded an ample ſcope for their exers | 
tion. At this memorable attack the young enſign diſtinguiſhed 3 
himſelf by his courage in defence of he advanced trench. He 5 
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received a ſhot in his hat, and another in his coat; ſome offi” 
cers in-the ſame detachment having been killed. The early rains, 
however, and admiral Boſcawen's want of experience in military 
operations, compelled the Eagle” to wie the bege, ang” 0 
return to Fort St. David's: . 
On the attack, when the powder was almoſt exhauſted; Clive; 7 
inſtead of ſending a ſerjeant to procure a freſh ſupply, ran to 
the trench, and brought it. In conſequenee of this action, an 
officer ventured to inſinuate, in his abſence, that he had relin 
. his 205 N fear. A friend Ong informed Hine” | | 
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of this aſperſion, was-accordingly requeſted to go with kim to 
the perſon who had thus malignantly defamed him. The 
charge, though true, was at firſt denied: Clive however in- 
ſiſting upon immediate ſatisfaction, they withdrew; but while 
they were retiring, he received a blow from his antagoniſt, who 
was following him, Inſtantly he drew his ſword, as did the 
other, relying on the interpoſition of the company. Both hav- 
ing been put under an arreſt, were obliged to ſubmit to a 
court of enquiry, which decided that the officer ſhould afk 
pardon at the head of the battalion, for a cauſeleſs aſperſion, 
without notice of the blow, {pr which offence he might other- 
wiſe have been diſbanded. * i 1 . e 
Unwilling to injure the ſervice, Mr, Clive declined ſpeak- 


* 


ing of his paſt quarrel till the return of the army to St. David's, 


when, calling upon the oſſicer, he reminded him of the late 
tranſaction. Admitting that he was ſatisfied with the deciſion 
of the court, and the conſequent compliance of the officer, he 
ſtill inſiſted that he muſt call him to account for the blow, of 
which no notice had heen taken. The officer, on the con- 
trary, alledged that his compliance with the opinion of the 
court ought to be admitted as ſatisfactory, and refuſed to 
make any other conceſſion. Mr. Cliye accordingly waved his cane 
over his head, ſaying, that as he thought him too con- 
temptible a coward for beating, he ſhould content himſelf with 


| inflicting on him that mark of infamy. On the following day 


the officer reſigned his commiſſion. | e Il 
When the ſeaſon for military operations was oyer, the troops 
remained at St. David's, and before the return of ſpring they 
received news of a gęeſſation of hoſtilities between Great 
Britain and France, Still however the ſenſe of antient rival. 
ſhip, the reciprogal aggrayation of recent injuries, an oppoſition 
olf intereſts, a mutual confidence in ſtrength, ſeemed: to ani; 
mate both nations to a renewal of the war. The qominions 
of the rajah of Tanjore had at that time been claimed by his 
brother, with à declaration that he, thaugh depoſed by his 
ſubjects, was their rightful ſovereign ; and that the reigning 
rajah was an uſurper. The Engliſh of St. Davida e 5 
by theſe allegations, determined to eſpouſe the cauſe of the de- 
1 751 rajah. They reſalyed to begin their attack upon a fort 
of the rajah's, called Devi Cotah. On their advance, finding 
the 9 difficult, and the ramparts covered with innu- 
merable forces, they were at firſt deterred from their enter- 
prize. Clive, however, inſiſted that the attempt, though dan- 
gerous, was not hazardous. He thought the town might eably:: 
de taken by ſtorm; recommending only to advance the cannons 
in the night, as by them the gates might be effectually deſtroyed. 
Captain Cope, the commander, refuſed to liſten ta the advice, 


2 
* 


too defperate; till, after having exhauſted his ammunltion 
* a fruitleſs cannonade, he was compelled to retreat to Fort 
St. David's. Ihe diſgrace of this diſcomfiture; its pernicious 
influence upon their trade; and the exultation of their com- 
mon enemy the French, induced the Engliſh once more to at- 
tempt the reduction of Devi Cötah. The commands of this 
expedition was entruſted to major Lawrence, an officer at that 
time but little known, but who was afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
for his abilities in the ſervice. - As a breach was made in the 


| walls, Clive, who then poſſeſſed only the rank of a lieutenant, 


ſollicited the command of the forlorn hope. Lawrence, willing 
to preſerve him from ſo dangerous a ſtation, told him the ſer- 
vice did not then fall in his turn. Clive replied, that knowing 
it did not, he came rather to aſk it as a favour, than to de- 
mand it as 2 right; but that on ſuch an occaſion he hoped the 
requelt of a volunteer would not be rejected. Major Lawrence 
conſented; and Clive, in conſequence of his appointment 0 
the command of thirty- four britiſh ſoldiers and ſeven hundred 
ſepoys, was ordered to ſtorm the breach. Accordingly they 
led the way; but in paſfing a rivulet, between the camp and 
the fort, four of the Engliſh fell by the fire of the enemy. 
The ſepoys were alarmed, and halted as ſoon as they had 
paſſed the ſtream; but the Engliſn perſevered, and; advancing 
cloſely upon the breach, preſented their muſquets, when a party 
of horſe, which had heen concealed in the tower, ruſhed upon 
their rear, and killed twenty-ſix. Clive, by ſtepping afide, 
eſcaped a ſtroke which had been aimed at him by one of the 
horſe as they paſſed him. He ran towards the rivulet, and, 
having paſſed, had the good fortune to join the ſepoys. : Of 
the whole four-and-thirty, himſelf and three others were all 
that were left alive. Major Lawrence, ſeeing the difaſter, 
commanged all the Europeans to advance. Clive ſtill marched 
in the firſt divion. The horle renewed their attack, but were 
_ repulſed with ſuch ſlaughter that the garriſon, diſmayed at the 
fight, gave way as the Engliſh | approached the breach, and, 
flying through the oppoſite gate, abandoned the town to the 
victors. Alarmed at the ſucceſs of the Engliſn, the rajah ſent 
them overtures of peace; to which, on condition that a ſettle- 
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ment to the office of commiſſary to the britiſh troops; an ap- 
pointment which the friendſhip of major Lawrence had pro- 
cured him. He had not long been ſettled at Madras, when 2 
fever of the nervous kind deſtroyed his conſtitution, and operated 
fo banefully on his ſpirits that. the conſtant preſence of an at- 
tendant became abſolutely requiſite. As the diſeaſe however 
' abated, his former ſtrength was in ſome degree renewed 3 but 
his frame had received ſo rude a ſhock, that, during the re- 
mainder of his life, excepting when his mind was ar ently en- 
gaged, the oppreſſion on his ſpirits frequently returned. © 
The ceſſation of hoſtilities between the Engliſh and the 
French had given to the latter an opportunity of executing the 
important projects they had formed; which brought the affairs 
of the company into ſuch a ſtate as to induce Cliye to reſume 
the military character; in which he performed moſt fignal acts 
of proweſs, and encountered a variety of uncommon difficulties 
and dangers, too numerous to be particulariſed in our limited 
work, but which the reader will find amply detailed in the 
Biographia Britannia. | TAs 
* Whoever contemplates the forlorn ſituation of the company, 
when lord Clive firſt arriyed at Calcutta in the year 1756, and 
then confiders the degree of opulence and power they poſſeſſed 
when he finally left that place, in the year 1767, will be con« 
vinced that the hiſtory of the world has ſeldom afforded an in- 
ſtance of ſo rapid and improbable a change. +At the firſt period 
they were merely an aſſociation of merchants ſtruggling for 
_ exiſtence. One of their factories was in ruins; their agents 
were murdered; and an army of 50,000 men, to which they 
had nothing to oppoſe, threatened the immediate deſtruction 
of their principal ſettlement. At the laſt period, diſtant from 
the firſt but ten years, they were become powerful princes, 
poſſeſſed of yaſt revenues, and ruling over fifteen millions of 
people. When the merits of thoſe who contributed to this 
great revolution ſhall be weighed in the impartial judgment of 
future times, it will be found, that Watſon, Pocock, Adams, and 

Monro deſerved well of the company; but that Clive was its 


ſaviour, and the principal author of its greatneſs. 985 
After lord Clive's laſt return from India, he was made, in 
| A Aa of the knights companions of the noble order of the 


Though his exploits will excite the admiration, and receive 
the plaudits of poſterity, yet in his lifetime the ſame ingratitude 
was ſhewn him, which the greateſt men, in all ages and 
_ eountries, have experienced; for, on the pretence that all ac- 
_ quiſitions made under the influence of à military force, or by 
treaty with foreign powers, do of right belong to the ſtate,“ A 
party in the houſe of commons, countenanced' by the miniſter, 


attempted _ 
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fittempted to ruin both his fortune and his fame, A motion 
Was made in this aſſembly, on the 2 iſt of February 1773; to re- 
ſolve that, & in the acquiſition of his wealth, lord A 
abuſed the powers with which he was entruſted“ The ſpeech 
e made on the occaſion concluded with the following words : 
If the reſolation propoſed ſhould. receive the aſſent of the 
Houſe, I ſhall have nothing left that I can call my own, except 
my paternal fortune of .5oel. a year; and which has been in the 
family for ages paſs But upon this I am content to live; and 
perhaps I ſhall. find more real content of mind and happineſs, 
than in the trembling affluence of an unſettled fortune. But 
to be called, after ſixteen years have elapſed, to account for my 
conduct in this manner; and after an uninterrupted enjoyment 
of my property, to be queſtioned, and conſidered as obtainit 
it unwarrantably, is hard indeed ! and a treatment of which 
ſbould not think the britiſh ſenate capable. Let if this ſhould 
be the caſe; I have a conſcious innocence within me, which tells 
me that my oonduct is irreproachable.—Frangas non flees, 
They may take from me what I have; they may, as they 
think, make me poor, but I will be happy. Before I fit down, 
1] have one requeſt to make to the houſe, that when they 
come to decide upon my honour, they will not forget their own.” _ 
The houſe of commons rejected the motion, aid reſolved, 
© that lord Clive had rendered great and meritorious ſervices to 


his country.“ . e Jorg 5 S 9 pant rf 
When che diſputes between Great Britain and her eolonies 
had ariſen to. ſuch a height that they were not likely to be ter- 
minated any other way Th by open hoſtilities, overrures were 
made to lord Clive to accept of the chief command in America; 
but he declined the propoſal, on account of the ill ſtate of his 
health, and from a cee that the vigour of his mind 
was not equal to what it had before ben. 
Lord Clive was one of the few men whoſe conduct was 
always directed by the dictates of his own mind, and whoſe 
deciſions were therefore ſecret. Like the firſt of the Cæſars, 
the talents of other men could add nothing to the reach of his 
genius, or the correctneſs of his judgment. Mr. Pitt emphati- 
cally called him a heaven - born general; as, without experience, 
or being verſed in military affairs, he ſurpaſſed all the officers 
of his time. In parhament, he repreſented, from the year 
1760, to his deceaſe, the antient borough of Shrewſbury, the 
chief town of the county wherein he was born. The intereſt 
which he took in the diſputations of this aſſembly, was ſeldom 
ſufficient to induce him to ſpeak; but when the attack upon 
his conduct had called into action the powers of his mind, his 
eloquence was ſuch as has not been often ſurpaſſe. 
The ſevere. illneſs with which lord Clive was xiackade 
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during his firſt” reſidence in the Eaſt Indies, gave an injury fo 
- his conſtitution which was never fully repaired; and his health 
was färther weakened by his ſucceſhve viſits to the unwholſome 
elimates of that country. Hence it was that he became ſub- 
ject at times to a depreſſion of ſpirits. His ardent and active 
mind, when not called into exertion by ſome great occaſion, 
frequently preyed' upon itſelf. In the latter part of his life, 
* having nothing pecdliarly important and intereſting to engage 
his attention, and his body growing more and more infirm, 
the depreſſion increafed ; and to this was owing his deceaſe, 
on the 22d of November 1974, not long after he had entered 


of private life, lord Clive was highly beloved and eſteemed”; 
for he was a man of the kindeſt affections, and of every ſocial 
virtue. His ſecret charities were numerous and extenſive; 
but the preſent he made of ſeventy thouſand pounds, as a pro- 
viſion fot the invalids of the company's ſervice, was the nobleft 
donation of its kind that ever came from a private individual. 
His perſon was of the lafgeft of the middle ſize; his counte- 
mance inclined to ſadneſs; and the heavinefs of his brow im- 
parted an unpleaſing expreſſion to his features. It was a heavi- 
neſs that aroſe not from the prevalence of the unſocial paſſions 
(for of theſe few men had 4 ſmaller fhare), but from a natural 
fullneſs in the fieth above the eye-lid. His words were few; 
and his manner, among ſtrangers, was feſerved; yet it won 


_enlaiity, and on ſome occaſions was too open. In Februar 


Margaret, daughter ef Edmund Maſkelyne, eſq. of Purton in 
Wiltſhire, and ſiſter to the tev. Dr. Nevil Maſkelyne, the pre- 
fent aſtronomer royal. By this lady he had Edward, the pre- 
ſent lord Clive, born March 7, 1754; Rebecca, born Sep- 
tember 15, 1760; Charlotte, born January 15, 1762; Marga- 


CLIVE (CaTHERINE), an actreſs of great merit, was born 
in 1711. She made her firſt appearance on the ſtage in boy's 
clothes, in the character of iſinenes, the page of Ziphores, in 
the play of Mithridates, at Drury-lane theatre. Continaing to 
improve in her profeſſion, ſhe added both to her ſalary and her 
fame. In'1731 her performance of Nell in the Devil to pay 
xed her reputation as the greateſt performer of her time in 


herſelf in marriage with George Clive, a gentleman of the law, 
and brother to baron Clive, This union was not productive of 
8 | | happineſs 


os. - 


into the goth year of his age. He was interred at Moreton- 
- Say, the pariſh in Which he was born. In the various relations 


the confidence of men, and gained admiſſien to the heart. 
Among his intimate friends he had great pleaſantneſs and jo- 


1753, immediately before he embarked for England, he married 


ret: born Auguſt 15, 1763; and Robert, born Auguſt 31, 1769. 


that ſpecies of character; and for more than thirty years ſhe 
remained without a rival. In the next year, 1432, ſhe united 


world, and beloved by a circle © 
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happineſs to either party. They ſoon agreed to ſepartte;/and _ 
for ps reſt 'of * had no — n 
1768, Mrs. Clive's intimate friend Mrs. Pritchard quitted the 
ſtage z and the ſucceeding year ſhe determined to follow her 
example: ſhe might have continued ſeveral years longer to de- 
light the public in various characters adapted to her figure and 
time of life; for to the laſt ſhe was admirable and unrivalled. 
From this time Mrs. Clive retired to a ſmall but elegant houſe 
near Strawberry-hill, Twickenham, where ſhe paſſed the re- 
mainder of her life in eaſe and independence, reſpected by the. 
T friends; at which place, 
after a ſhort illneſs, ſhe departed this life, December 6, 1785. 
A more extenſive walk in comedy than that of Mrs. Clive can- 


not be imagined; the chambermaid, in every varied ſhape 


which art or nature could lend her; characters of whim and 


affectation, from the high-bred lady Fanciful, to the vulgar 


Mrs. Heidelberg; country girls, romps, hoydens, and dowdies; 
ſuperannuated beauties, viragoes, and humouriſts. To a ſtrong 
and pleaſing voice, with an ear for muſic, ſhe added all the 
ſprightly action requiſite to a number of parts in ballad fartes. . 
Her mirth was ſo genuine, that whether it was reſtrained to 
the arch ſneer and the ſuppreſſed half-laugh, widened to the 


broad grin, or extended to the downright honeſt burſt of loud 
laughter, the audience was ſure to accompany her; he muſt 


have been more or leſs than man, who could be grave when 
Clive was diſpoſed to be merry. Mrs. Clive, in private life, 
was ſo far above cenſure, that her conduct in every relation 
of it was not only laudable but exemplar. EU 
.  CLOPINEL (or Joan DE Mur), a celebrated french poet, 


| born at Meun in 1280, and called Clopinel, becauſe of his 


limping, gait. . He was a ſignal favourite at the court of Philip 
the Fair, and acquired a great ſhare of fame by his continuation _ 
of the Romance of the Roſe, which was left unfiniſhed by 
William de Loris, its original author; the beſt edition of 


which is that of the abbe Lenglet, 1735, 3 vols. 12mo. He is be- 


ſides the tranſlator of Boethius's Conſolations, into french, 1494, 
fol. and the author of ſome other works, which are now but 
little known. He is ſuppoſed to have died about the year 1364. 


_  _CLOWES (WILLIAM). Of this eminent ſurgeon there are 


erhaps no biographical memoirs extant z all we know of him 
is collected from his works. The induſtrious Mr. Aikin, in 


his Biog. memoirs of Med. has aſcertained his reſidence at dif- 


ferent periods of his life; but has not been able to fix the time 
of his birth or death. By this gentleman's book it appears, 
that he was for ſome time a navy ſurgeon; for he mentions 
ſerving on board one of the queen's ſhips, called the Aid, 
when the emperor's daughter married Philip II. king of wr 
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which was in 1570. He returned home, and reſi ed feverat | 


Bartholomew's and Chriſt's Hoſpitals, before he was ſent for by 


dice about 1596; the date of his laſt publication. This is 4 


_ ..CLUYERIUS (Pile), a celebrated geographer, was born 


| Leyden to ſtudy the civil law. But Cluver had no inclination 


gty at him for deſerting the ſtudy of the law, and refuſed to fur- 


ſelf extremely ill uſed, he drew up a kind of manifeſto by way I 
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years at London, where he came into great reputation, as may 
> inferred from his having been ſeveral years ſurgeon of St, 


letters from the carl of Leiceſter, general of the Engliſh forces 
in the low countries, to take upon him the care of the ſick and 
wounded in 1586. He was ſurgeon to her majeſty, and men- 
tions his having ſerved with Baniſter under the earl of Wars 
wick; and alſo ſpeaks in another place of having been a retains 
er to lord Abergavenny. He ſeems to have. been in full prac+ 


treatiſe on the venereal diſeaſe, reprinted in 1637 3 and he las | | 
ments the frequency of this diſorder in England z of which he 
gives this proof, that in the ſpace of five years he had cured 

upwards of a thouſand venereal patients in St. Bartholomew's 
hoſpital. His moſt capital performance is his approved prat- 
tice for all young chirurgians, 1591, re-printed in 1596 and 
1637. He is a ſtrong advocate for writing medical chirurgital 
books in the vernacular language, and his practice was always 
ingenious and often ſucceſsful. 5 5 gk 


of an antient and noble family at Dantzic, in 1580. He was 
Educated by his father with a great deal of cure; and ſent to 
at all for law; his genius led him early to the love of geos 
graphy and therefore Joſeph Scaliger is'faid to have adviſed 
aim to make that his particular ſtudy, and not to do violence 
to his inclinations any longer. This advice was followed 
upon which Cluver preſently ſet out for the Low Countries, 
in order to take a careful ſuryey of them: but paſſing through 
Brabant, for the ſake of paying a viſit to Juſtus Lipſius, he had } 
the . misfortune to be robbed, which obliged him to return im 
mediately to Leyden. Meanwhilethis father was grown quite an- 


niſh him with money; which drove him to bear arms, as lie 
afterwards did two years in Hungary and Bohemia. It haps Þ 
pened at that time, that the baron of Popel, who was his friend? 
was: arreſted by an order from the emperor z and thinking him- 


of apology, which he ſent to Cluver to tranſlate into latin; 
This Cluver did for him, and cauſed it to be printed at Ley» 
den; which ſo diſpleaſed the emperor, that he complainetl by 7 
his ambaſſador to the States, and had Cluver arreſted. Cluver © 
however was ſoon ſet at liberty: upon which he returned to 
his geographical ſtudies; and, that nothing might be wanting 
to perfect him in them, he travelled through ſeveral countries 
through England, France, Germany, and Italy. He was alſs 1 


co DEN. 97 


o prodigious linguiſt, being able to talk with caſe and flueney, 
22 told, no leſs than ten, languages. He died 2 
1623, only 43. years ee eee ee ee ee n 
Cluver publiſhed! in his life-time, . De tribus Rheni alveis, 
Germania antiqua- Sicilia antiqua. Italia antiqua.“ And. 
Vorſtius publiſhed after his death another work, intituled. 
Introdutio in univerſam-. geographiam tam veterem quam 
novam, & c, But, as Cellarius obſerved, there is not that nicety 
and exactneſs ſhewn in this laſt work as in his former, eſpecially 
in his Italia antiqua, and Sicilia antiqua. ri. ty for > 
'COBB (SAE), an ingenious poet; a man of taſte, wit, and 
learning; was maſter of the grammar ſchool of Chriſt's Hoſ- 
pital, where he was himſelf educated. He took the degree of. 
Maſter of Arts in Trinity-college Cambridge. His principal 
works are, Obſervations e and a Collection of Poems, 
in 8 vo. 1700. He aſſiſted Mr. Rowe in his tranſlation. of the 
Callipzdia, and Mr. Ozell in the tranſlation of Boileau's Lutrin. 
Died at London 1713. J ot do fe Re ae es | 
' COBDEN (Epwar»), D. D. and a chaplain in ordinary to. 
George II. became early in life chaplain to biſhop Gibſon, to 
whoſe patronage he was indebted for the, following prefer- 
ments; viz. the united rectories of St. Auſtin and St. Faith 
in London, with that of Acton in Middleſex, a prebend in St. 
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no heaps are to be ſeen about the mountain. +, 
_ =COCCEIUS (Saus, a german baron, born at Franc fort 
on the Oder, towards the eloſe of the laſt century, died in 1755, 
roſe by his profound knowledge of the civil law, to the poſt of 
miniſter of ſtate, and grand- chancellor to the late king of Pruſ- 
fa. That royal philoſopher entruſted the baron Cocceius with ſu 
the reform of the adminiſtration” of. juſtice throughout his do- | 105 
minions.” The Frederician Code, which this miniſter compiled 5 
in 1747, proved him worthy of the choice of his prince, and as has 
much a philoſopher as himſeif. Beſides this work, which is in 0 
3 vols. 8v O, the world is indebted to baron Cocceius: for a latin Bre 
edition of Grotius de jure belli ae pacis, more ample than any Hane 


8 


chat had before appeared, It was printed in 75 at Lauſanne, He 


B vols. 4to. The firſt volume; which 


Pia, afterwards of ſurgery and anatomy at Florence, died in 


ut Piſa, of philoſophy at Florence, and antiquary-to 1 


| irft' yolur hick-ſeryes as an introduction lies 
to the work, is by Cocceius the father, Who vras alſo a great 153 
£ civilian. BEST 2 i, e 3:48 RP RT a T* rrp C15 1 riſor 
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_»-COCCHI (Ax rh NY), of Florence, profeſſor of phyſie at Heh 


oy at the age of 62. I bis great mau was the intimate friend 


Newton and Boerhaave. The emperor made him his anti- 
quary. He was eſteemed both for his theoretical and practical 
knowledge. He wrote: Epiſtolæ phy ſico- medica, 1732, 4to. 
He publiſhed a greek manuſecript, wichta latin tranſlation, on 
FTrackures and luxations, extracted from Oxibaſus and from So- 
ranus, Florence 1754, fol. and other works © 
. .COCCHF(AnrTrony CEL Ev ring), born at Mugello in Tuſ- 
eany.the 3d of Augult 1695, was ſucceſſively profefior of phyſic 
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reputation ot his graver—t 


the principal obje 1671 ln Wache Ban bebo weddings; Nr bf 
excelled in polite literature: It was he who tranſlated into lan 
the romance of Ambrocoſmus and Anthia by Xenophon, which: 
was printed at London 1726, greek and latin 4to. He pronounced 
alſo ſeveral medical di courſes in the italian language; which 
were printed at Florence in 1761, 2 parts. His dilcourſe on 
the Pythagorean regimen was Viren into french, on Ces | 
liſhed 1 in vo. 1 ; 
COCHIN (CtranLESs Wendt FIN a 8800 french eng T, 
born in tang 75 His works' are full of ſpirit, correatneſs; and 
harmony. ber err are from the paintings of the invalide, 
which er full ten years. He painted alſo Rebecca, 
St. Bazil; the 1 of fire, from Le Moine. Jacob and La- 
ban, from Reſtout. The village wedding, after Watteau. The 
prints for the Lutrin: Many upon the-occafion of the dauphins 
marriage, and the general 5 tion of the Wee, Wannen 
„ pron HP. 
He muſt not be oifotlited I nothel of the pt name 
and nation who lived ſome time fince, and whoſe ſmall pieces 
are wonderfully elegant. He is alſo remarkable for a juſt re- 
preſentatibn of his maſter's'defign, and almoſt transfuling the 
beauty of colours into the clear o ſeure of his prints: his pieces 
after Vernet are extremely fine; his ornaments are in general 
ſuperior to moſt; and his portrait of M. Chauvelin, equal to the 
be t time of his death uncertain. - Ano- 

ther more modern (perhaps ſtill living), and we believe ap Tong: 
has engraved. fome pieces which are Backed N. C. F. os 
006 l. 05 (7, (Joan), 4 native of Nuremberg, Aa 50 
Belt, diſputed warmly againſt Luther, Ofiander, Bucer, Me- 
lancthon, Calvin, and the other patriarchs of the reformation- 
He is too full of invectire, even by the confeſſion of the catho- 
lies themſelves. His ſtyle is Riſe only eaſy, but negligent:” In 
15 30 he received from England a 'refatatial by Richard Mor- 
riſon D. D. of the tract he had publiſhed . the marriage of 
Henry VIII. He replied in à publication, bearing this title: 
«The broom of Johannes Oochlaus for ſweeping down the cob= 
webs of ” Morriſon.” The Engliſhman had reproached him with 
having been made ion of Merſberg on condition that he 
ſhould write no more againſt Luther, and for having forfeited 
his word, on being bought over by promiſes from the pope- 
Cochlæus declares that he is not canon of Merſberg; that prinee 
George of mga fer ſent for him to Mentz, Where he was canon 
of St. Victor, to give him a canonty in che cathedral of Mif⸗ 
nia, in Fry to afiſt'Jerom Emſer in the defence of che catholic 
faith; Adding, | that i it is ſo far from being true that he had 
promiſed to Write no more againſt Luther; chat in the preced- 
ing . » fix r 
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He defends what he had written againſt the dirgree of Henry 
VII. and boaſts that Era us had approyed his w . The 
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um, folio; a ſcarce and curious work, and one of his beſt per- 


©. 


principal productions of this Aches 956 : 1, Hiſtoria Huſhta-. 


rmances. 2. De actis & ſcriptis Luther), fol. 1549. 3. Spe- 
5 circa Miſſam, 8vo. 4. De vita Theod ric regis Oſtro- 
gothorum, Stockholm 1699, 4to. 5. Confilium. cardinalium 
anno 1538, 8vo. 6. De emendanda eccleſia, 1539, 8vo. very 
ſcarce. He died at Breſlau, January 10, 1552, at the age of 72. 
COCHRAN (Rog ERT). He. was of the . 


2 


Dundonald in Scotland, and educated at Padua in Italy, here 


he ſpent ſeveral, years in the ſtudy of the fine arts, particularly 
architecture, in which he made great progreſs. On his return to 
Scotland he was employed by James III. as his architect to con- 
duct ſome public buildings; when ſuch a profuſion of honours 
were heaped, upon him that he became an object of jealouſy to 

the antient nobility, who conſidered him as one too, much. in- 
truſted with the royal confidence. And ſor this there was ſome 
reaſon ; for the king was ſo much diſtracted with the inteſtine 
diviſions and diſſenſions eg people, that he ſcarcely knew 


hom to truſt. th laſt the factious nobles entered into a con- 


EE 


no ruling pafion, nor was he eager aſter riches; but 2 natural 
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CODRINGTON. wt 


chick, bete 3 nest möfdle Is ere geld to 2 1 
this inſcription: In memory of Mr. William Cochran, po 
painter 1 in Glaſg 1 who died October 23. 1785, aged 47 ers 
The w rks of h is pencil and this) miarble bear record of A 
and a virtuous man!? | 
AIN (Sik ASToxN); was a native of Alhboutn in Der“ 
here his anceſtors had been long ſeated, and oſſeſſed 
great Eſtates. He ſtudied at Oxford, and was fellow of nge — 
college Cambridge After refidirig ſome time in the. inn 
court, 512 Went a ad with fir Kenelm ighy. The polite 
of get manners, his love of | the liberal a rts, and 15 vein of 
pot ry, though h riot of the pureft kind | PH him much eſteem. 
is Deing the church o Rome gained him man enemies: 
this, toge ber with his convivial dif) poſition,” and t neglect of 
economy, reduced him to fell his eſtate; he had however the 
prudence to reſerve an annuity for himſelf, Died 1684, aged 
78. He wrote four plays, ſeveral poems, and 4 romance en. 
titled DIANEA, tranflated out of italian. 
COCKBURN ( CAr HAAR), the daughter of captain David 
Y 65. 85 a ſcots gentleman iþ the navy ſervice, and horn in 
She 1 8 early. proofs. of a poetic imagination, by the 
eee f thtee, tragedies: and a comedy, Which were all 
acted ; the firſt of them in her 1 17th. year.. But her talents were 
not limited'to poetry, ſhe had a deep phaſe el turn of mind; ; 
ſhe eng ped in controverſy, and defended Mr. Locke's opinions 
:gainſt Yr. Burnct of the CRE bone, ahd Dr. Holdfworth. 
She was 15 1 to turn catholic when 5 young, but returned 
from that faith in Her riper years, In 1708 the married Mr, 
Cockburn, the ſon of an 5 ent Mats me, when the cares 
of a family diverted her from her ſtudies for near 20 years; 
which the nevertheleſs reſumed with vigour. 'Mrs. Cockburn 
ſurvived her huſband about a year, and died in 17493 ; Ker works 


ate collected in 2 vols. gv. 


COCKER (EpwarD), who was  feivedly reckoned among 
the iniprovers of the arts of writing and ' arithmetic, "publiſh 
no leſs than fourteen copy-books, engraved by his qwn, hand: 
Some of his calligrapict IECeS, w whic h were done on filver 

s and delicacy ſuperior to the reſt. Mr. 

VELYN mentions Cocker, Gery, benen and Billingſley, as 

1 arable to the Italian maſters both for letters arid flouriſhes, 

VULGAR and DECIMAL arithmetics have been often printed. 

He alfo compiled a ſmall dictionary, and a book of ſentences 
for writing, called Cocker's Morals... Died 167 

CODRINGTON „ '2 brave ſoldier and ads 


mirable ſcholar, was born at Barbadoes* in 1668, and had part 


of his education in that iſland, | He afterwards' came over to 
England, and admit! 1tlemar, 2 8 


f 


10 COBFFETEAU, 


church in Oxford, 1685; where having taken a degree in arts, 
he was elected a probationer fellow of All Souls college in 
1689, He became perſect, it is ſaid, not only in logie, hiſtory, 
and the antient and modern languages, but likewiſe, in poetry, 

hyſic, and divinity. Thus qualified, he went into the army, 
255 without quitting his fellowſhip; and being a well-bred and 
accompliſhed gentleman, as well as a ſcholar, he foon recom- 
mended himſelf to the favour of king William. He was made 
captain in the firſt regiment of foot guards, and ſeems to have 
been inſtrumental in driving the French out of the iſland of St. 
Chriſtopher's, which they had ſeized at the breaking out of the 
war between France and England : but it is, more certain that 
he was at the ſiege of Namur in 1693. Upon the concluſion of 
the peace of Ryſwick, he was made captain- general and go- 
vernor in chief of the Leeward Caribbee Iflands, in which of- 
fice he met with ſome trouble: for in 1701 ſeveral articles 
were Exhibited againſt him to the houſe of commons in England, 
but he was honourably acquitted from all imputations. In 
1703 he was at the attack upon Guadaloupe, belonging to the 
French, in which he ſhewed great bravery, though that enter- 
priſe happened to be unſucceſsful. Some time after, he re- 
ſigned his government of the Leeward iſlands,' and led a ſtudi- 
| ous and retired life. For a few years before his death, he 
chiefly applied himſelf to church hiftory and metaphyſics; and 
his eulogiſt tells us, that “ if he excelled in any thing, it was 
in metaphyſical learning, of which he was perhaps the greateſt 


maſter in the world.” He died in Barbadoes, April 7, 1701, 


and was buried there the day following ; but his body was after- 
| wards brought over to England, and interred, June 19,. 17 16, 

in All Souls chapel, Oxford. Two latin orations to his me- 
mory were ſpoken there by two fellows of that college The by 
Digby Cotes, M. A. the uniyerſity orator, at his interment z the 
other the next day. by Edward Young, LL. B. at the layin 
the foundation ſtone of his li rary. Over his grave a bac 
' marble one was oon after kid, with no other inſcription on 


= 


— 


it but, CopRIX Gro. 
By his laſt will he be 


% 


yeathed his two plantations in Bar- 


badoes, and part of the ifland Barbuda, to the ſociety for pro. 


pagating the goſpel in foreign parts; and left a noble legacy to 
All Souls college, of which he had been fellow, This legac 
conſiſted of his books, which, were valued at 6009 I. -3j 
10,0001, to be laid out; 6ooo J. in building a library, and 
4000 ], in furniſhing it with books. He was the author of 
ſome poems in the Muſe Anglicanæ, printed at London in 
17413 and of a copy of yerſes inſcribed to ſir Samuel Garth 
ppon 1 Diſpenſary. „ ok: 1 N 

. COEFFELBAU (Nicholas), a dominican, and 552 of 
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Gre. s voz 
Datdamia % partibur ; was born at St. Calats in the Maine: in 
M eee his order, 
and died in 1623, after habing been named to the biſhopric 
of Marſeilles by Lewis XIII. He was eloquent in his ſermons, 
and Wrote with purity,” confidering the age. His principal 
pieces are a Roman hiſtory from Auguſtus to Conſtantine ii 


folio, which Was yet read with pleaſure in the xwith century. 
He tranflated Florus, 4nd Was choſen by Hen. NV. of France, 


at the recommendation of Cardinal du Perron; to unſwer tlie 
book 'which James I. o England had put out; and at the in- 


ip vated e eee ee e eee 
and Marc! Anton. 5 


Anton. de Dominis; archbiſhop bf SPulatt. 
"COEUR (Janes), un eminent French merchant, ande the 
richeſt ſibje&©in Europe in the xyth century He enjoyed 
an office of* fuß in the court of Charles VH of France, and 
his induſtry was of more Terviee to that country, than the boaſts 
ed "bravery af 4 Dunbis or a' Maid of Orleaus, He bad 
eſtabliſhed the greateſt trade that had ever been carried:on by 
any private ſubject in Europe: and fince his time'Colmo/de 
Medicis is the only perſon thit equalled him. © He had 300 
factors in Italy an Teta He lent 200% erowns of 
gold to his maſter Charles VIE without which he never could 
ave recovered Normandy. Nothing can be a greater ſtain to 


4 


the annals of N than the perſecution of ſo uſeful a man: 


After he had "repreſented his prince in foreign ſtates, he was 


accuſed of having, poiſoned the beautiful Agnes Sorel) Chatles's 
miſtreſs; but this was without foundation; and the real motive 
of his perfecution is not known: for Who can tell the ſeeret 
ſprings of the injuſtite and iniquity of mankind? He was by 
the King's order ſent to priſon, and the parliament tried him: 
all they could prove againſt him was, that he had cauſed a 
chriſtian ſldve to be reſtored to his turkiſh” maſter, whom this 


 Nlave had robbed and betrayed; and that he had ſold arms to 
the ſultan of Egypt. For theſe two facts, one of which was 
lawful and the other meritorious, his eſtate was confiſcated; and 
he was condemned to do amende honorable,” and pay a fine'of 


100, 500 crowns.” He found more virtue in his clerks, than in 
the courtiers Who ruined Him: the former contributed to re 
lieve him under his misfoxtunes; and one of them particularly, 
who had married his niece, facilitated his eſcape out of his con- 
finement and out of France. He went to Rome, where Ca- 
lixtus III. filled the papal chair, who gave him the command 


of part of a fleet which he had equipped againſt' the Turks: 


Mr. de Voltaire is miſtaken in ſaying, in his Eſſay on univerſal 


hiſtory, and the ſpirit of nations, that & he removed to Cyprus, 


where he continued to carry on his trade; hut never had the 
4 H 4 4 cour age 
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equrage „to return to his ungratefu] country, though flxongh 
1 ! $5 rh ht od Rr BH. OSS 
. COGGESHALLE (Run), a learned engliſh monk, lived 
in the xiith and xiüth centuries. He was of the W 
order, and was eſteemed a man of uncommon knowl, 


was given him from the abbey. over which he preſided, The 


principal work of his which. is come down to ys, is a chronicle 


was an eye · witneſs of the facts he relates, He yas. at Jeruſa .- 


lem, and was even wounded there, during the ſiege of, 
city by Saladin. It is thought that he died jr 1228 Thi 
chronicle, was publiſhed. in 1229, by the fathers Martenne and 
Durand, in the th volume of e Ampliſſima collectio veterum 
ſeriptorum et monumentorum, & c. In this vo 


ime are. like- 


wiſe two other works of the ſame. author, the firſt. intituled 


Chronicon Anglicanum ab anno 1066 ad annum 1200 and 


the ſecond, Libellus de motibus Anglicanis ſub Johann xege. 


. COHORN:(Mgnnos), the Vauban of the Dutch, was born 
in 1632, His genius for the arts of war, and for conſtructing 
fortifications, diſplayed itſelf early in life. Being Ripon Ing 
heutenant-general in the ſervice of the ſtates-general, he forti- 


ned and defended the greater part of their places. it was a eu- 


rious ſpectacle, ſays the preſident Heinault, to ſee in 1692, at 
the ſiege of Namur, the fort Cohorn beſieged by Vauban, and 


defended by Cokorn himſelf... He did not ſurrender till after 
he had received a wound Judged/to be mortal, but which how- 
De - 


ever did not prove to be io. In 1703 the eleQor of Cologne, 
Joſeph Clement, having eſpouſed. the part of France, and re- 
' ceived a French garriſon into Bonn, Cohorn kept up ſuch a 
ſtrong and terrible fire upon the place, that the commandant 
ſurrendered it three days afterwards. This great man died at 
the Hague in 1704, leaving the Hollanders ſeveral places for- 


tified by his induſtry and {kill. . Bergen-op- zoom, which he 


called his maſter-piece, was taken in 1747 by the marſhal de 
Loe wendahl, notwithſtanding its fine. fortifications, . which 
Fauſed it to be regarded as impregnahle. We have a. treatiſe 
y. Cohorn, in the Flemiſh language, on the new method of 
fortifying places. eee e en eee 
_ COINTE (CHARLES LE), born at Troyes the ath of Novem- 


ber 1611, entered very early into the congregation of the ora- 


rory, where he was received by the cardinal. de Berulle. The 
re Bourgoin, one of the cardinals ſucceſſors in the general- 
fr p, conſidered, him fox a long time as a uſeleſs man, becauſe he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory. The prejudice of this 
zoneſt man was ſo ſtrong in that reſpect, that when he wanted, 


according to Richard Simon, to denote a blockhead, he ſaid, he 
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mon knowledge for 
bis time. The, ſurname under which we here place his Article 
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an hiſtoria «Notwithſtanding, this, when Servien,: lenipo- 
8 15 at Unter, 1 12 him for à father of the — as 
99 lain fy the. embaſſy, he gave him pere le Cointe, who. " 
d Ae, A ſſiſted ian . preliminaries of 
5 tarniſhed, the. nam neceſſary to the treaty. 2 
obtained or Him the g 97 7 of. 1000. livres. i in 1659 ö 
and, 1555 ERS e ano It was then that he be- 
n to publiſh at Paris his 1 wo work, intituled Annales ec, 
cha ki. Francorum, in 8. volumes folio, from the year 235 to 
It is a co mann, without ornament; but of immenſe 
Et, and 195 of gurious particulars, executed with much diſ 
cernment and f: agacity. His chronology frequently differs from 
that of 2 ng but whenever he departs from them, 
he uſually. gives his reaſons for it. The frit volume appeared 
in 1. the laſt in 1679. Father le Cointe 4 at Darn 
3t of January 1681, at the age of 0. 
Ol aer was born at 1 in ee 
| and, in af 5 of time, acquired a very great character, as a 
phyſioiau, ſurgeon, and. anatomift. In his introduction to 2 | 
tomy, cha. 0 he gives good advice to ſuch ag are deſirous of ; 
aking. quick aud 1 5 advances in their anatomical ſtudi 
'e are dera to tliis author lor his labour 
induſtry... r be clearly f er the firſt origin of the bones, 
N for heir 0 points out the difference = 


Fs hg as long as. a. l u 
a human Ta Died 1 5 1600. 

COKE (Sir Ebwann), lord e of 123 2 
one of the moſt, eminent lawyers this kingdom has produced, 
Was deſcended from an antient family in Norfolk, and born at 
Mileham in that county, 1549. His father was Robert 
eſq. of Mileham; his mother Winifred, daughter and coheireſy 
af William, Knightley, of Margrave Knightley in Norfolk. 2 
ten years of age, he was ſent to a free. ſchool at Norwich; 
from thence removed to Trinity college in Cambridge: He 
remained in the univerſity about four years, and went from 
thence. to Clifford's-Inn i in London; and the year after was en- 
tered a ſtudent of the Inner Tem le. | We are told, that the 
firſt proof he gare of the en penetration and the 
whey of hs dgement, was his ſtating the cook's caſe. of 

Temple, . it ſeems had puzzled the whole houſe, ſo 


NG and exactly, that it was taken notice of and admired by, 
he bench. It is not 21 all improbable, that this might promote 
early to the bar, as he was at the end of in 
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years, which in thoſe ſtrict times was held very extraordinary. 

e himſelf has informed us, that the firſt eauſe he moved in the 
King's. Bench, was in Trinity term 1578; when he was 'coun- 
ſel for Mr. Edward Denny, 'vicar of Northingham in Norfolk, 
in an action of fcandalum magnatum brought againſt bim by 
Henry lord Cromwell. About this time he Was appointed 
reader of Lyon's-Inn, when his learned lectures were much at- 
tended; and ſo continued for three years. His reputation in- 
creaſed fo faſt, and with it his practice, that when he had been 


at the bar but a few years, he thought himſelf in à condition to 


pretend to a lady of one of the beſt families, and at the fame 
time of the beſt fortune im Norſolk. The lady was Bridget, 
daughter and coheireſs of John Preſton, eſq; whom he foon 
married, and with whom he had firſt and laſt 30,0001. oo 
After this marriage, by which he became allied to ſome of 
the nobleſt houſes in the kingdom, preferments flowed in upon 
him apace. The cities of Coventry and Norwich choſe” him 
their recorder; the . Norfolk one of their knights in 


ft 
7 


lord Burleigh, and ſeveral other perſons, were ptoſecuted in 
- the archbiſhop's court; but upon their ſubmifhon by their 
proxies, abſolved from excommunication and the penalties con- 
ſequent upon it, becauſe, ſays the record, they had offended, 
not out of contumacy, but through ignorance of the law in 
that point. The affair of greateſt moment, in which as attor- 
ney-general he had a ſhare in this reign; was the proſecution 
of the earls of Eſſex and Southampton; who were brought 
to the bar in Weſtminſter-hall, before the lords commiſſioned 

for their trial, Feb. 19, 1000. After he had laid open the na- 


ture 
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In May 1603 he was 5 
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ture of tlie treaſdn, and the many obligations the earl'of *Efſex 


was under to the queen, he is faid to have cloſed with theſe 
words, that, 0 by the juſt judgement of God, he of his earl- 
dom ſtiould en de laſt, that of a kingdom thought to 
be Robert the firſt. “. [LR TOPS FEED DE 5: 2) TOP 

hted by king James; and the 
ſame year managed the trial of ſir W. Raleigh at Wincheſter, 
whither the term was adjourned: on account of the plague be- 
ing at London. He leſſened himſelf greatly in the opinion 
of the world, by his treatment of that unfortunate gentleman; 


for he exerted a fury and ſcurrility of language againſt him 


hardly to be paralleled: The reſentment of the public was fo 
great upon this occaſion, that, as has been generally believed, 


 Shakſpeare, in his comedy of the “ Twelfch Night,” hints at 


this | ſtrange” behaviour of fir Edward Coke at Raleigh's trial. 


He was likewiſe reproached with this kind of behaviour in a 


letter which fir Francis Bacon wrote to him after his own fall; 
wherein we have the following paſſage : “ As your pleadings 
were wont to iriſult our miſery; and inveigh literally againſt the 


perſon, ſo are you ſtill careleſs in this point, to praiſe and diſgrace 


upon flight grounds, and that ſuddenly: ſo that your reproofs 
or commendations are ſor the moſt part neglected and con- 
temned, when the cenſure of à judge coming flow, but ſure, 
ſhould: be à brand to the guilty, and à crown to the virtubus. 
You; will jeſt at any man in pulli, without any reſpect to the 
perſon's dignity or your own. This diſgraces your gravity 
more than it can advance the opinion of your wit; and ſo do 
all your actions, Which we ſee you do directly with a touch of 
vain-glory. Vou make the laws too much lean to your opi- 
nion 3 | whereby: you ſhew yourſelf to be a legal tyrant, &c.“ 
January 27, 1606, at the trial of the gunpowder conſpirators, 


and March 29 following, at the trial of the jeſuit Garnet, he 


made two very elaborate ſpeeches, which were ſoon after pub- 
liſned in a book, intituled, A true and perfect relation of the 
whole proceedings againſt the late moſt barbarous traitors, 
Garnet a jeſuit, and his confederates, &c.“ 4to; 1606. Cecil, 
earl of Saliſbury, obſerved in his fpeech upon the latter trial, 
c that rhe evidence had been ſo well diſtributed and opened by 
the attorney- general, that he had never heard ſuch maſs of 
matter better coũtracted,; nor · made more intelligible to the 
jury.“ Fhis appears to have been really true; ſo: true that 


many to this day eſteem this laſt ſpeech, eſpecially, his naſter- 
: rigs 7„%7%%%C%C00ö00õ0 LIND NT Bs iT ht EE 


It was, probably in reward for this ſervice, that he was ap- 
pointed lord chief juſtice” of the common-pleas, as he was 
the ſame year. The. motto he. gave upon his rings, when he 
was Called to the degree of ſerjeant, in order to qualify him for 
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this promotion, was, * Lex eft tutiſlinia caſis;” chat is, ® The law 


3s che ſafeſt helmet,” Oct. 25, 1613, he was made lord chief 
juſtice of the king's-bench z and in Nov. was ſworn of his ma- 
jeſty's privy-council. In 1615 the king deliberating upbn the 
choice of a lord chancellor, when that poſt ſhould become va 
cant' by the death or reſignation of Egerton lord Elleſmere; fir 
Francis Bacon wrote to his majeſty a letter upon that ſubjeA; 
wherein he has the following paſſage, relating to the lord chief 


juſtice; If you take my lord Coke, this will follow): Firſt, 
your majeſty ſhall put an over-ruling nature into an over- 


ruling place, which may breed an extreme. Next, you ſhall 
blunt his induſtries in matter of finances, which ſeemeth to 
aim at another place. And laſtly, popular men are no ſure 
mounters for your majeſty's ſaddle.” The diſputes and anĩmoſi- 


ties between theſe two great men are well known. | They 


ſeem, as a certain writer obſerves, to have been perſonal; and 


they laſted to the end of their lives. Coke was jealous of Ba- 


con's reputation in many parts of knowledge; by whom _ 
he was envied for the high reputation he had acquired in 
one: cach aiming to be. admired particularly in that, in which 
the other excelled. Coke was the greateſt lawyer of his time, 
but could be nothing more. If Bacon was not ſo, we can 
aſcribe it only to his aiming at à more exalted character: not 


being able, or at leaſt not willing, to confine the univerſality of 


his genius within one inferior province of learning. But to go 
Sir Thomas Overbury's murder in the Tower now broke 
out, at the diſtance of two years after; for Qverbury died 
Sept. 16, 1613, and the judicial proceedings againſt his mur- 
derers did not commence till Sept. 1615. In this affair fir 
Edward acted with great vigour, and, as ſome think, in a man- 
ner highly to be commended; yet his enemies, who were nu- 


merous, and had formed a deſign to humble his pride and in- 


folence, took occaſion, from certain circumſtances, to repreſent 


him in a bad light both to the king and people. Many circum- 
ſtances euer 0 at this time to haſten 1 fall. He was led 
to oppoſe the king in a diſpute relating to his power of grant - 
ing commendams; and James did not like to have his preroga- 


tive diſputed, even in caſes where it might well be queſtioned. 

He bad a conteſt with the lord chancellor Egerton, in which 
it is univerfally allowed that he was much to be blamed: Sir 
Edward, as a certain hiſtorian informs us, had heard and deter- 
mined a caſe at common law; after which it was reported that 


there had been juggling. The defendant, it ſeems, h 24 5 . 


vailed with the plaintiff's principal witneſs not to attend, or to 
give any evidence in the cauſe,” provided he could be excuſed, 


of the defendant's agents undertakes to excuſe him; and 


carrying 
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COKE: _ 


carryin the to. tavern, called for a of ſack in 
vella ek da h rin] 4 As ſoon as he a gals lips to = 
3 the defen int 's agent quitted the room. Wh n 
itneſs was called, the court was infdmed that he was un- 
Kits, 90 come; to prove which, this agent wWas produced, who. 
beat, obs 55 he le ft him in ſuch a condition, that if he con- 
tinued i it hut a quarter of an hour, he was a dead man.” For 
As of this perſon's Coden The pl cauſe 3s loſt, and a ver- 
given, for the det fendant lantiffs findin themſelves, 
iel, carried. the buſineſs, into chancery for relief; but the 
defendants, having had Jeusf want. at common law, refuſed to 
obey the orders of Way, court. Upon this, the lord chancellor 
commits ch to priſon, for. contempt of the court: they, peti- | 
tion again! Fin in the ſtar- chamber; the lord chief juſtice, | | 
Coke joins 8 5 them, e the difference, and-threatens, = 
the lord chancellor with a nire. The chancellor makes 
the king acquainted with th th 19 5 who, after conſulting fix 
Francis. Bacon, then his attorney, and ſome other lawyers upon 
the 10 Ons Jae the lord chancellor, and gave a proper rebuke, 


Roger Col © gives us a different account of the occaſion of the 
chief juſtice s being in diſgrace; and informs us, that he was ang 
of the. fixſt wha f felt the effects of the power .of the riſing fa-, 
vourite, Villiers, afterwaxds duke of Buckingham. The author 
1 the * on Wilſon's Life of James, publiſhed in the a. 
volume. of Kenner's “ Complete Hiſtory of England,” 

4 50 , kr. 3 LI loſt the king's, favour, and ſome 3 


his place, for etti ing fall ſome words upon one of the trials, i — a 


add his ſuſpicion that Orr had been poiſoned to prevent 
the di 5. Another crime of the ſame nature, committed 
upo the higheſt rank, whom he termed a ſweet prince; 
nick Re taken to be meant of rince Henry.” tever 

were 8 cauſes BY his diſgrace, which it is probable were | 
he Belg 0 t u oe his knees before the council at,\ 


« the. rivy "come, and: jug es. Soon a after, be 
= 


nance, % 
any, of the heads 
1 e ny 1 5 a os med 1 «former erxiors, K. 
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| thereforehaddecreed, 1. That he be ſequieſteted from the council 


table, until his majeſty's pleaſure be further known. 2. That 


he forbear to ride his ſummer circuit as juſtice of aſſize. 3. 
That during this vacation, while he had time to live privately 


and diſpoſe himſelf at home, he take into his conſideration and 
review his books of reports; wherein, as his majeſty is informed, 


be many extravagant and exorbitant opinions ſet down and pub- 
liſhed for poſitive and good law: and if, in reviewing and read - 
ing eee he find any thing fit to be altered or amended, the 
correction is left to his diſcretion. 1 things, the 
king was not well pleaſed with the title of thoſe books, where. 
in he ſtyled himſelf * lord chief juſtice of England; whereas 
he could challenge no more, but lord chief juſtice of the King's- 
bench. And having correced what in his diſcretion he found 


meet in theſe reports, his majeſty's pleaſure was, he ſhould” 


bring the ſame privately to himſelf, that he might conſider 
thereof, as in his princely judgement ſhould be found expedient. 
.Hereunto Mr. focterary Ads ed him to conform himſelf in all 
duty and obedience, as he ought ; whereby he might hope that 
his e in time would receive him again to his gracious and 
princely favour. To this the lord chief Juſtice made anſwer, 
that he did in all humility proſtrate Himſelf to his rn 1 
good pleaſure; that he acknowledged that decree to bejuſt, and 
proceeded rather from his majeſty's ex in Hrmtodg/ than his 
juſtice; gave humble thanks to their lordſhips for their 
goodneſs towards him; and hoped that his behaviour for the 
future would be ſuch as would deſerve their lordſhips” favours. 
From which anſwer of fir Edward's we may learn that he was, 


as ſuch men always are, as dejected and fawni ig in adverſity, 


as he was inſolent and oyerbearing in proſperity; the "fame 
meanneſs and poorneſs of ſpirit influencing” his behaviour in 
Wr ß 
In October he was called before the chaneellor, and forbid 

Weſtminſter-hall; and alſo ordered to anſwer ſeveral excep- 
tions againſt his reports. In November the king removed him 
From! the. office of lord chief juſtice. Upon his difgracef fir 
Francis Bacon wrote him an admonitory letter, in which he re- 
monſtrates to him ſeveral errors in his former behaviour and 
conduct. We have made a citation from this letter already ; 
Ne TIT Dro RAULSe 

"letter 


was not very generous in Bacon to write fuch a letter at ſuck 
2 ſeaſon, even to 8 adverſary, yet it will ſerve our pur- 
poſe welt enough, in CY the character and manners of 


Coke: In this letter, then, he adviſed fir Edward to'be bunibled' 


for this viſitation 3 and obſerves, © that aMlitian 6nly levels the” 
molehills of pride in us, ploughs up the heat," and. makes it 
br for wiſdom 10 ſow her ſeed; and grace tb bing forth her 

| | increaſe.” 
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increaſe.” He aſterwards points out to him ſome errors in his 
conduct. In diſcourſe, ſays he, “ you delight to ſpeak too 
much, not to hear other men. This, ſome ſay, becomes a 
pleader, not a judge. For by this ſometimes your affections 
are entangled with a love of your own arguments, though they 
be the weaker z and with rejecting of thoſe which, when your 
affections were ſettled, your own judgement would allow for. 
ſtrongeſt. Thus, while you ſpeak in your element, the law, 
no man ordinarily ſequals you; but When you wander, as you 
often delight to do, you then wander indeed, and never give 
ſuch ſatisfaction as the curious time requires. This is not 


cauſed by any natural defect, but firſt for want of election 3 


when you, having a large and fruitful mind, ſhould not ſo much” 
labour what to ſpeak, as to find what to leave unſpoken. Rich 
ſoils are often to be weeded. Secondly, you eloy your auditory. 


When you would +be- obſerved, ſpeech muſt be either ſweet or 


ſhort. Thirdly, you converſe with books, not men, and books 


ſpecially humane; and have no excellent choice with men who 


are the beſt; boaks. For a man of action and employment you 


ſeldom converſe with, and then but with underlings4 not freely, 


but as a ſchoolmaſter, ever to teach, never to learn.” But if 
ſometimes you would: in your familiar diſcourſe hear others, 

and makę election of ſuch as knew what they ſpeak, you ſhould 

know many of thoſe tales, which you tell, to be but ordinaryß; 
and many other things, which you delight to repeat and ſerve 
in ſor novelties, to be but ſtale. As in your pleadings you were 
wont to inſult even miſery, and inveigh bitterly againſt the per- 
ſon; ſo are you ſtill careleſs in this point, &c. Tour too 

much love of the world is too much ſeen, when having the liv-- 
ing of 10, oool. you relieve few or none. The hand that hatn 


taken ſo much, can it give ſo little? Herein yon ſne no bowels 
of compaſſion, as if you thought all too little for yourſelf, or 


that God had given you all that you have, only to that end you 

ſhould ſtill gather more, and never be ſatisfied, but try ho 
much you cauld gather, to account for all at the great and ge- 
nzral audit day. We deſire you to amend this, and let your 
poor tenants in Norfolk find ſome comfort, where nothing of 
your. eſtate is ſpent towards their relief, but all brought up hi- 
ther to the impoveriſhing your country.“ He then tells him, 
e that. in the caſe of Overbury he uſed too many delays, till the 
deliuquent's hands were looſe, and his o,ẽn bound; and that he 

was too open in his proceedings, and ſo taught them how to 

defend themſelves. But that, continues he, * which we com- 
mend you for, are thoſe excellent parts of nature and knowledge 
in the law, which you are endued withal. But theſe are only 
ding ſtoutly in the-commonwealth's behalf; hoping, it p 
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ceedeth not from a diſpoſition to oppoſe greatneſs, as yotir ene 
mies ſay, but to do juſtice; and deliver truth indifferently with- 
Out reſpect o. perſons. “ „ BAC T6 0 . i e 
„Lon as pr E dward was fallen, he was afterwards reſtored. 
to credit and favour; the firſt ſtep to which was, his propoſing 
a match between the ea of Buckingham's elder brother, fir: 


John Villiers, and his younger daughter by the lady Hatton: 


for he knew no other way of gaining that favourite. This how- 


ever Occaſioned a. prodigious diſpyte and quarrel between fir 


Edward and his wife; who, reſenting her huſband's attempt to 
diſpoſe of her daughter without aſking her leave, carried away 
the young lady, and lodged her at fir Edmund Withipole's houſe 
near Oatlands. Upon this ſir Edward wrote immediately-to 


the earl of Buckingham, to procure a warrant from the prioy- 
council to reſtore, his daughter to him; but before he received 


an anſwer, diſcovering Where ſhe was, he went with his ſons, 
and took. her by force, which occaſioned lady Hatton to com- 
nlain in her turn tothe privy council. Much confuſion follow- 


ed; and this private match became at length an affair of ſtate. 


The differences were at length made up, in appearance at leaſt, 
Sept. 1617; fir Edward was reſtored to favour, and reinſtated 
in his place as privy-councillor; and ſir John Villiers was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Frances Coke at Hampton; court, with all the 
ſplendour imaginable. This wedding however coſt ſir Edward 
dear. For beſidts 10, oool. paid in money at two payments, he 
and his ſon ſir Robert did, purſuant to articles and directions 
af the lords of the council, aſſure to ſir John Villiers a rent- 
charge of 2000 marks per annum during-ſir Edward's life, 
and of 90ol. a year during the lady Hatton's life, if ſhe ſurvived: 
her huſband; and after both their deaths, the manor of Stoke 

in Buckinghamſhire, of the value of 9ool. per annum, to ſir 
John Villiers and his lady, and to the heirs of her body. 
The ſame were ſettled. by good conveyances carefully drawn 
the January following, and certified to his majeſty under the 


hands of two ſerjeants and the attorney: general. All this time 


the. quarrel. ſubſiſted between him and his wife: and many let · 
ters are ſtill extant, which. ſhew. a great deal of heat and re- 
ſentment in both parties. At the time of the marriage, lady 
Hatton was conſined at the complaint of her huſband: for, 
ſince her marriage, ſhe: had purchaſed the iſland and caſtle of 
Furbeck, and ſeveral other eſtates in different caunties;; which 
made her greatly independent of her huſband. However; their 
reconsciliation Was afterwards: effected, but not till July 1621, 
and then by no leſs a mediator than the king. 

2 A. parliament was ſummoned, ee uar 1621; and 


. 


in Feb. there was a great debate in the houſe of οmmons upon 
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ereaſe of popery, and other grievances. Sir Edward Coke was 
a member, and his age, experience, and dignity gave him great 
weight there: but it very ſoon appeared, that he reſolved to act 
a different part from what the court, and more eſpecially the 
great favourite Buckingham, expected. He ſpoke very warmly; 
and alſo, took occaſioꝝ to ſhew, that proclamations againit the 
tenor of acts of parliament were void: for which he is highly 
commended by Camden. The houſes being adjourned: by the 


king's command in June, met again in November; and fell 


into great heats about the commitment of ſir Edwin Sands, 
ſoon after their adjournment; which had ſuch unfortunate con- 


ſequences, that the commons proteſted, Dec. 18, againſt the 


iavaſion of their privileges. The king prorogued the parliament 
upon the 21ſt; and on the 25th, fir Edward Coke was com- 


mitted to the Tower, his chambers in the Temple broke open, 


and his papers delivered to ſir Robert Cotton and Mr. Wilſon 
to examine. January 6, 1622, the parliament was diſſolved: 
and the ſame day ſir Edward was charged before the council 
with having concealed ſome true examinations in the great 


cauſe of the carl of Somerſet, and obtruding falſe ones: never- 
theleſs, he was ſoon after releaſed, but not without receiving 


high marks of the king's reſentment: for he was a ſecond time 
turned out of the privy- council, the king giving him this 
character, that he was the fitteſt inſtrument for a tyrant that 
ever was in England.“ And yet, ſays Wilſon, in the houſe he 
called the king's prerogative an overgrown monſter. Towards 
the cloſe of 1623 he was nominated, with ſeveral others, to 
whom large powers were given, to go over to Ireland; which 
nomination, though accompanied with high expreſſions of kind- 
neſs and conſidence, was made with no other view but to get 
him out of the way, ſor fear he. ſhould be troubleſome: but he 
did not go. He remained firm in his opinions, nor does it 


appear that he ever ſought to be reconciled to the court; ſo 
that he was abſolutely Out of ſavour at the death of king 
James. 1 e {ng ire 6F 3 


In the beginning of the next reign, when it was found: ne- 
ceſſary to call a ſecond , parliament, he was pricked for theriff- 
of Bucks in 1625, to prevent his being choſen. He laboured 
all he could to avoid it, but in vain; ſo that he was obliged to 
ſerve: the office, and to attend the judges at the aſſiges, where 
he had often preſided as lord chief juſtice. This did not hin- 
der his being elected knight of the ſhire for Bucks in the par- 
liament of 1628, in which he diſtinguiſned himſelf more than 
any man in the houſe of commons, ſpoke warmly for the re- 
dreſs, of grievances, argued boldly in defence of os liberty. of 
the. ſuhject, and ſtrenuouſly e the privilege of the 

s he that propoſed and framed che petition of 
* n ne; 
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rights; and, June 1628, he made a ſpeech, in which he named 
the duke of Buckingham as the cauſe of all our miferies, though, 
| Jord Clarendon tells us, he had before blaſphemouſſy ſtyled him 
the faviour of the nation; but this was perfectly conſiſtent 
with the character of the man, who could flatter or abuſe juſt 
as intereſt or paſſion directed. Nor is there any reaſon to con- 
clude, that all this oppoſition to the arbitrary meaſyres of the 
court flowed from any principles of patriotiſm, for he was too 
great a tyrant in his nature to be capable of any fugh, but from 
a difpofition to oppoſe greatneſe, as lord Bacon told him; from 
a defire to diſtreſs thoſe who had done ſo much to humble him. 
After the diflolution of this parliament, which happened the 
March following, he retired to his houſe at Stoke Pogeys in 
Buckinghamſhire, where he ſpent the remainder of his days 
and there, Sept. 3, 1634, breathed his laſt in his 86th year, ex- 
piring with thefe words in his mouth, as his monument informs 
us, Thy kingdom come ! thy will be done!“ While he lay 
upon his death-bed, ſir Francis Windebank, by an order of 
council, came to fearch for ſeditious and dangerous papers; 
by virtue whereof he took his“ Commentary upon Litrleton, 
and the Hiſtory of his Life” before it, written with his own 
hand, his Commentary upon Magna Charta, & c.“ the © Pleas 
of the Crown,” and the “ Juriſdiction of Courts,“ his eleventh 
and twelfth “ Reports” in MS. and 51 other MSS. with the 
laſt will of fir Edward, wherein he had been making proviſion 
for his younger grand- children. The books and papers were 
kept till feven years after, when one of his ſons, in 1641, moved 
the houſe of commons, that the books and papers taken by fr 
Francis. Windebank might be delivered to ſir Robert Coke, heir 
of fir Edward; which the king was pleaſed to grant. Such of 
them as could be found were accordingly delivered up, but the 
will was never heard of more. | e NS 

Sir Edward Coke was in his perſon well proportioned, and 
kis features regular. He was neat, but not nice, in his dreſs: 
and is reported to have ſaid, “that the cleanneſs of a man's 
clothes ought to put him in mind of keeping all clean within.“ 
"He had great quickneſs of parts, deep penetration, a faithful 
memory, and a ſolid judgement. He was wont to ſay, that 
e matter lay in a little room ;” and in his pleadings he was 
-conciſe, though in fet ſpeeches and in his writings too diffuſe. 
He was 3 2 great maſter of his profeſſion, as even his 
enemies allow; had {tndted it regularly, and was perfectly ac- 
quainted with every thing relating to it. Hence he gained fo 
high an eſteem in Weſtminſter-hall, and came to enjo ſo large 
a ſhare in the favour of the great lord Burleigh. He valued 
"himſelf, and indeed not without reafon, upon this, that he ob- 
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ned all his preferments without employing either prayers or 
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FF the queen's ſolicitor, ſp aker of the 
ouſe 


of commons, attorney-general, chief juſtice of bot? 
| benches, high-ſteward of Cambridge, and a member of the 
privy-cquncih, without either begging or bribing. As he de- 
rived his fortune, his credit, and his greatneſs from the law, ſo 
he loved it to a degree of intemperance. He committed every 
thing to writing with an induſtry beyond example, and, as we 
ſhall; relate juſt now, publiſhed a great deal. He met with 
many changes of fortune; was ſometimes in power, and ſome- 
times in. diſgrace. | He was however ſo excellent at making the 
beſt of a diſgrace, that N uſed to compare him to a2 
cat, who always fell upon her legs. He was upon occaſion a 
friend to the church and clergy: and thus, when he had loſt 
his public employments, and a great peer was inclined to queſ- 
tion the rights of the church of Norwich, he hindered it, 
telling. him plainly, that, “ if he proceeded, he would put on his 
cap and gon again, and follow the cauſe through Weſtminſter- 
hall.“ He had many benefices in his own E which he 
is ſaid to have given freely to men of merit; declaring in his 
law language, toe he would have law livings paſs by livery and 


; 

f 

; 

. ſeilin, and not by bargain and ſale. - . 

; We will now conclude theſe memoirs of fir Edward Coke with 
R an account of his writings.” © His learned and laborious works 

e on the laws, ſays a certain author, will be admired by judi- 
1 cious poſterity, while Fame has a A left her, or any breath 

- to blow therein.“ This is indiſputably a juſt character of his 
1 writings in general: the particulars of which are as follow. 
r About 1600 were 122 in folio, the firſt part of the Re- 
. 

f 
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ports of ſir Edward Coke, knt. her majeſty's attorney-general, 

of divers reſolutions and judgements given with great delibera- 

tion by the reverend judges and ſages of the law, of caſes and 
matters in law, which were never reſolved or adjudged before: 
4 and the reaſons and. cauſes of the ſaid reſolutions and judge- . 
7 ments during the moſt n of the moſt illuſtrious and 
79 renowned queen Elizabeth, the fountain of all juſtice and the 
» life of the law.. The ſecond, third, and ſo on to the eleventh 
al part of the Reports” were all publiſhed by himſelf in the 
it reign of James I. The rwelfth part of his Reports has a certi- 
* ficate printed before it, dated Feb. 2, 165 5, and ſubſcribed E. 
e. Bulſtrod ; ſignifying, that he conceives it to be the genuine work 
is of fir 5 Coke. The title of the thirteenth part is, Se- 
3 lect caſes in law, reported by fir Edward Coke; and theſe 
fo are aſſerted to be his in a preface ſigned with the initials J. G. 
ze In 1614 there was publiſhed, * A Rod and charge at Nor- 
0 wich aſſizes, intended to paſs for ſir Edward Coke's; but he 
b. clearly diſclaims it, in the preface to the ſeventh part of his 
or Report. He did indeed "_ a ſpecch at that time, * in 
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ſome meaſure to this parpoſe; but theſe notes of it were gathered 
and publiſhed without his knowledge in a very incorrect and 
miſerable manner, and publiſhed with a deſign to p jodice and 
expoſe him. In 1614 was publiſhed, in folio, “ A bock of en- 
tries, contaiing perfect and approved precedents of courts, de- 
elarations, informations, plaints, indictments, bars, dupheations, 
rejoinders, pleadings, proceſſes, continuances, eſſoigns, iNues, 
defaults, departure in def Abe of the court, demurrers;/ trials, 
Judgments, executions, and all other matters and 8 in 
ef, concerning che praCtic part of the laws of England, in ac- 
tions real, perſonal, mixed, and in appeals: being very neceſſury to 
be known, and of excellent uſe for the modern practice of the 
law, many of them containing matters in law, and points of great 
learning; collected and publiſhied for the common good and benefit 
of all the ſtudious and learned profeſſors of the laws of England.” 
Me come now to ſpeak of his Inſtitutes,” which are divided 
into four parts. The firſt is the tranſlation and comment upon 
the © Tenures of fir Thomas Littleton,” one of the Judges of 
the common-pleas in the reign of Edward IV. It was publiſhed 
in his life-time, in 1628; bur that edition was very incorrect. 
There was a ſecond publiſhed in 1629, ſaid to be reviſed by the 
author, and in hi, this work is much amended; yet feveral 
miſtakes remained even in that. The fecond part of the “ In- 
ſtitutes“ gives us wg te charta and other felect- ſtatutes, in 
the languages in which they were firſt enacted, and much more 
correct than they were to be had any where elſe. He adds to 
thefe a commentary full of excellent learning, wherein he ſhews 
how the common law ſtood before thoſe Datutes were made, 
How far they are introductory of new laws, and how far decla- 
_Tatory of the old; what were the cauſes of making them, to 
what ends they were made, and in what degree, at the time of 
his Writing, they were either altered or repealed. The third 
part of the © Inſtitutes” contains the criminal law or pleas of 
the crown: where, among other things, he ſhews;'in'regard to 
pardons and reititutions, how far the king may proceed by his 
prerogative, and where the aſſiſtance of parliament is-necefſary. 
The fourth part of the * Inſtitutes? comprehends the juriſdic- 
tion of all the courts in this kingdom, from the high court of 
Parliament down to the court baron. This part not being pub- 
liſhed till after his deceaſe, there are many inaccuracies and 
ſome greater faults in it, which were animadverted upon and 
amended in a book written by William Pryntie, eſq." and pub- 
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5 We hate Beſies, of his, 1. A treatiſe of bail and mainprize, 
1637, 4to. 2. Reading on the ſtate of fines, 2 Edw: I. french, 
1652, 4to. 3. Complete 4 pant 1640, o. There was 
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reading between a lord of a manar and a copybotter his tenants = 
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. Gt ARDEAT-(Cranss PEAR), born at Janville in the 
Orleanois in 1735 was a votary of the french muſes. from his 
very infaney. He made his firſt. appearance in the literary 
world in 1758, by a /poetical tranſlation of Pope's Eloiſa to 
Abelardy in which he has retained the warmth-of the original, 
with the richneG' of its images. His tragedies of Aſtarbè and 
Caliſto, the one perſormed in 1758, and the other in 1760, 
were not fo ſucceſsful. The complexion of them is indeed 
ſorrowful and even gloomy, but never tragical. The Temple of 
Gnidos, and two of the Nights of Loung, put intawfrench 
verſe, the epiſtle to M. Duhamel, the poem ef Prometheus, 
which appeared afterwards, afford many agreeable particulars, 
and are in general verſiſied in a foft and harmonious manner, 
The epiſtle to M. Duhamel, which is replete. with rural de- 
ſcriptions and ſentiments of beneſicence, has been ranked by 
many of its enthuſiaſtic admirers: with the heſt epiſtles of Boi- 
leau · Theſe ſeveral- performances excited the attention of the 
french academy towards the author, who elected him a mem; 
ber at the beginning of 1776; but he was denied the power 'of | 
rer his inaugural diſcourſe, He was ſnatched! away 
y death, in the flower of his age, the 7th of April in the ſame 
year. This poet, who has ſo well deſcribed the charms ef 
nature in his poems, and who even underſtood the art of draws 
ing, yet in all the variety of colours ſa only white and black, 
and only the different combinations of light and ſhade. -: This 
ſingular; organization, however, did not weaken. the charms of 
his imagination. His works were collected in two vols. 8d. 
Paris 1779. Among: theſe is a comedy intituled: Les periſ- 
dies à la mode, in which are ſome | agreeable verſes, two or 
three characters well enough drawn, but not a ſingle ſpark of 
the vis edtbients 2 [fr . 7 1h 
— COLBERT: (Joun BArrisr), marquis of Segnelai, one of 
the greateſt ſtateſmen: that France ever had, was born at Paris 
in 1619; and defeended from a family that lived at Rheims in 
Champaigae, no mw conſiderable for its ſplendour and antiquity. 
His grandfather is ſaid to have been a wine-merchant, and his 
father at firſt followed the ſame occupation; but afterwards 
traded in cloth, and at laſt in ſilk. Our Colbert was inſtructed 
in the arts of merchandize, and afterwards became clerk to a 
notary, In 1648 his relation John Baptiſt Colbert, lord of 
S. Pouange, preferred him to the ſervice of Michael le Teller, 
ſecretary of ſtate, whoſe ſiſter he had married; and here he 


diſcovered ſuch diligence and exactneſs in exetuting all the 


commiſſions that were e to his care, that he quickly 


mt COLBERT) 


2 diſtinguiſned. One day his maſter ſent him to cardinal 


azarine, who was then at Sedan, with a letter written by the 
queen mother; and ordered him to bring it back aſter that mi- 


niſter had ſeen it. Colbert carried the letter, and would not 


return without it, though the cardinal treated him roughly, uſed 
ſeveral arts to deceive him, and obliged him to wait for it ſeve- 
ral days. Some time after, the cardinal, returning to court, 
and wanting one to write his agenda or memoranda, defired le 
Tellier to furniſh him with a fit perſon for that employment; 
and Colbert being preſented to him, the cardinal had ſome re- 
20 Da ky him, and defired to know where he had ſeen 
him. Colbert was afraid of putting him in mind of Sedan, leſt 
letter ſhould renew the cardinals anger. But his eminency was 
ſo far from difliking him for his faithfulneſs to his late maſter, 
that he received him on condition that he ſhould ſerve him 
with the like zeal am deli rt... ee 2h 
Colbert applied himſelf wholly to the advancement: of his 
maſter's intereſts, and gave him ſo many marks of his dilig 

and ſkill that afterwards he made him his intendant. | He ac- 
commodated himſelf ſo dextrouſly to the inclinations of that 
_ miniſter, by retrenching his ſuperfluous expences, that he was 
entruſted with the management of that gainful trade of ſelling 
benefices and governments. It was by Colbert's counſel that 


4 


the cardinal obliged the governors of frontier places to main- 


tain their garriſons with the contributions they exacted; with 
which advice his ee was extrem 3 He was 
ſent to Rome, to negotiate the reconciliation of cardinal de Retz, 


for which the pope had ſhewed ſome concern; and to perſuade 


his holineſs to conſent to the diſincamerating of Caſtro, accord- 
ing to the treaty concluded with his predeceſſor Urban VIII. 
Upon the whole, Mazarine had ſo high an opinion of Colbert's 
abilities, and withal ſuch a regard for his faithful ſervices; that 
at his death, which happened in 1661, he earneſtly recom- 
mended him to Louis XIV. as the moſt proper perſon to regu- 
late the finances, which at that time ſtood in much need of re- 
formation. Louis accepted the recommendation, and made 
Colbert intendant of the finances. He applied himſelf to their 
regulation, and ſucceeded: though it procured him many ene- 
mies, and ſome affronts. France is alſo obliged to this miniſter 
for eſtabliſhing at that time her trade with the Eaſt: and Weſt 
Indies: a great deſign, and from which ſhe has reaped" innu- 
merable a e 2H Hits, +: r 
In 1664 he became 1 ee of the buildings; and from 
that time applied himſelf ſo carneſtly to the enlarging and 


adorning of the royal edifices, that they are at preſent ſo many 
maſter-nieces of architecture: witneſꝭ the palace of the Tuil- 
* B e leries, 


the remembrance of his importunacy in demanding the queen's 
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leries, the Louvre, St. Germain, Fontainbleau, and Chombord. 
As for Verſailles, it may be ſaid, that he raiſed it from the 


ground. It was formerly. a dog-kennel, where Louis XIII. 


ept his hunting equipage: it is now a palace fit for the great - 
eſt, monarch.. But royal palaces. were not Colbert 's only care: 
he formed ſeyeral deſigns for increaſing the beauty and conve- 
nience of the capital city; and he did it with great magniſi- 


cence and grandeur. The public was obliged to this fame 


miniſter for the eſtabliſhment of the academy for painting and 
ſculpture in 1664. The king's painters and ſculptors, with 
other ſkilful profeſſors of thoſe, arts, being proſecuted at law 
by the maſler-painters at Paris, joined together, and began to 
form a ſociety, under” the name of the Royal Academy for 
Sculpture and Painting. Their deſign. was to hold public exer- 
ciſes, for the ſake of improving thoſe fine. arts, and advancing 
them to the higheſt degree of perfection. They put themſelves 
under the protection of Mazarine, and choſe chancellor Seguier 
their vice : protector; and after Mazarine's death choſe Seguier 


thcir protector, and Colbert their vice - protector. It was at 
his ſolicitation that they were finally eſtabliſhed by a patent, 


containing new privileges, in 1664. Colbert, being made pro- 


tector after the death of Seguier, thought fit that an hiſtorio- 


grapher ſhould be appointed, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould. be to col- 
ject all curious and uſeful obſervations that ſhould. be made 
at their conferences. This was accordingly done; and his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to ſettle on him a ſalary of 300 livres. To 
Colbert alſo the lovers of naval. knowledge are obliged, for the 
erection of the Academy of Sciences; for the making of which 
the more uſeful, he cauſed to be erected, in 1667, the royal 


_ obſervatory; at Paris, which was firſt inhabited by Caſſini, But 


theſe are not the only obligations that France has to that mini- 
ſter: ſhe owes to him all the advantages ſhe receives by the union 
of the two ſeas; a prodigious work, begun in 1666, and finiſhed 
in 1680. Colbert was alſo very intent upon matters of a more 
private nature, ſuch as regarded the order, decency, and well - 
being of ſociety. He undertook to reform the courts of juſtice, 
and to put a ſtop to the uſurpation of noble titles; which it ſeems 
was then very common in France. In the former of thoſe at- 
tempts he failed, in the latter he ſucceede. 
In 1669 he was made ſecretary of ſtate, and entruſted with 
the management of affairs relating to the ſea; and his per- 
formances in this province were anſwerable to the confidence 
his majeſty repoſed in him. He ſuppreſſed ſeveral offices, which 
were chargeable, but uſeleſs: and in the mean time, perceiving 
the king's zeal for the extirpation of hereſy, he ſhut up the 
chamber inſtituted by the edicts of Paris and Roan. He pro- 
poſed ſeveral new regulations * criminal courts; ang 
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ſter; ever attenttve to the intereſts of his maſter, the happineſs 
of the people, the progreſs of arts and manufactures, and iu 
ſhort, to every thing that could advance the credit and in- 
tereſt of his country. He was a pattern for all miniſters of 
ſtate; and every nation may wiſh' themſelves bleſſed with a 
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Fier 


COLBERT (Jenx BArrisr), marquis of Torcy, ſon of the 
foregoing, was born the 19th of September 1665. Being ſent 
early in life ro feveral foreign courts, he was deſervedly' ap- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate for the foreign department in 1686, 


director-general of the poſts in 1699, and counſellor to the re- 


geney during the minority of Louis XV. All which ſeveral offices 
he filed with great diſtinction. His embaſſies to Portugal, to 
Denmark, and to England, put him upon a level with the molt 
able negotiators. He died at Paris the ad of September 1746, 
at the age of 81; an honorary member of the academy of 


ſciences. © He had matried a daughter of the miniſter of ſtate 


Arnauld de Pomponne, by whom he had ſeveral children. Ten 
years after his death, in 1756, were publiſhed his memoirs of 


the negotiations from the treaty of Ryſwic to the peace f 


Utrecht, 3 vols. 1 2mo. divided into 4 parts. The firſt is af- 


figned to the negotiations for the ſpaniſh ſuceeſſion; the ſecond 


to the negotiations with Holland; the third to thoſe carried on 

with England; and the fourth to the affairs concerning the 
treaty of Utrecht. Theſe ' memoirs, ſays the author of the 
Age of Louis XIV. conſiſt of particulars intereſting only to thoſe 
who are defirous of gaining a thorough knowledge of this buſi- 
neſs; They are written with greater purity than any of the 
memoirs of his predeceſſors: they are ſtrongly marked with the 
taſte that prevailed in the court of Louis XIV. But their great- 
eſt value ariſes from the ſineerity of the author; whoſe pen is 
always guided by truth and moderation. Torcy has been juſtly 
characteriſed as ptofoundly wiſe in all great affairs; fertile in 
reſources in times of difficulty, always maſter of himſelf amid 
the allurements of good fortune, and under the preflures of 
bad. Though of a —.— diſpoſition, Hoi m company he could 
be agreeably gay, eſpecially whenever he choſe to give way to 
a vein, of fine and delicate pleaſantry which was peculiar to him. 
His temper, always even, was neither ruffled nor clouded by 

the moſt arduous circumſtances. To this rare quality he addet 

thoſe. of a good huſband, à tender father, and a humane and 
gentle maſteerr as e ee e at 


© COLE (WI II n), was the for of a-clergyman, and born at 


Adderbury in Oxfordſhire about 1626. After he had been well 
inſtructed in grammar-learaing and the claſſics, he was entered, 
in 1642, of Mèrton college in Oxford. In 1650 he took a de- 


gree in arts; after which he left the yniyerſity, and retired to 


Putney 


Putney near London; where he lived ſeveral-years, and became 
the moſt famous ſimpler or botaniſt of his time. In 1656 he 

bliſhed © The art of ſimpling, or an introduction to the know- 
ledge of gathering plants, wherein the definitions, diviſions, 
places, deſcriptions, and the like, are compendiouſly diſcourſed 
of;” with which was alſo printed © Perſpicillum microcoſmo- 
logicum, or, A proſpective for the diſcovery. of the leſſer world, 
wherein man is a compendium, &c.” And in 1657 he pub- 
liſhed ** Adam in Eden, or Nature's paradiſe : wherein is con- 
rained the hiftory of plants, herbs, flowers, with their ſeveral 
original names.” At length, upon the reſtoration of Charles II. 
in 1660, he was made ſecretary to Duppa, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter; in whoſe ſervice he died in 1662 Io 
COLES (ExLIsRH A), author of a well-known dictionary, was 
born in Northamptonſhire about 1640; and in 1658 was en- 
tered of Magdalen college in Oxford. He left it without 
taking a degree; and going to London, taught latin there to 


* 


young. people, and engliſn to foreigners, about 1663. After- 


wards he became one of the uſhers of Merchant- Taylors ſchool ; 
but being there guilty of a very great fault, which is not any 
where expreſsly mentioned, he was forced to withdraw into Jre- 
land, whence he never returned. He was a curious and cri- 
tical perſon in the engliſh and latin tongues, did much good in 
his profeſſion, and wrote ſeveral ulelul and neceſſary books 
for the inſtruction of beginners; the titles of which are 
mentioned in a note below [x]. + e 


-. .,.COLET (Dr. Jon], a learned engliſh. divine, was born 135 


the pariſh, of St. Antholin, London, in 1466, and was the eldeſt 
ſon of ſir Henry Colet, knt. twice lord- mayor, who had, beſides 


him, 21 children. In 1483 he was ſent to py ia college 


in Oxford, where he ſpent ſeven years in the 
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gaining the, pla ineſt directions for that pur- 
pole, in x675; to which is added, 4. 
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fuch general heads as were judged moſt 


capable of hieroglyphics ; illuſtrated with 


24 copper- plates, Ke. 5. An englifh” 


dictionary, explaining all the hard werds 


and terms uſed in arts. and ſciences; with 


an etymological derwation of ſuch terms 
from their proper fountains, whether he- 


brew, greek, latin, or french, or any other 


language, in 1676. 6. An engliſh- latin, 


end latja-eogliſh, diQignary j contaipiug 


ſtudy of logic 
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all things neceſſary for the. trat L 

either language into the other. I. 
which end, many things that were erro- 
neous are retified, many ſuperfluities re 
trenched, and very many defects ſupplied, 
e in the english. lat in part, 1 
1677, 4to. It was reprinted in $vo, and 
has undergone more than 12 editions. 
7. The moſt natural and eaſy method of 
learning latin, by comparing it with the 


_ engliſh : together with the whole hiſtory of 


ſcripture-war, or the facred art military, 
in 1677. $. The harmony of the four 


evangclilts, in a theatrical paraphraſe on 
the hiſtory of our lord Jeſus Chriſt, in 
1679. 9. The young ſcholar's beſt com- 
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and philoſophy, and took the degrees in arts. He was perfeAly 


acquainted with Cicero's works, and no ſtranger to Plato and 
Plotinus, whom he read together, to the end that they might 
illuſtrate each other's meaning. He was forced, however to read 
them only in their latin tranſlations 3 for at ſchool he had no 
opportunity of learning the greek, nor at the univerſity ; that 
language being then not only not taught, but thought unneceſ- 
ſary and even diſcouraged. Hence the proverb, Cave 4 
Græcis, ne fias hæreticus, that is, Beware of Greek, leſt you 
betome an heretic;“ and it is well known, that when Linacer, 
Grocin, and others, afterwards profeſſed to teach it at Oxford, 
they were oppoſed by a ſet of men who called themſelves Tro- 
jans. Colet was alfo well ſkilled in mathematics; ſo'that having 
thus laid a good foundation of learning at home, he travelled 
abroad for farther improvement; firſt to France, and then to 
Italy; and ſeems to have continued in thoſe two countries from 
1493 to 1497. But before his departure, and indeed when he 
was of but two years ſtanding in the univerſity, he was inſti- 
tuted to the rectory of Denington in Suffolk, to which he was 
preſented by a relation of his mother, and which he held to the 
day of his death. This practice of taking livings, while thus 
under age, has generally prevailed in the church of Rome; and 
Colet, being then an acolythe, which is one of their ſeven or- 
ders, b f... rr ot 9-9 2 
Being arrived at Paris, he ſoon became acquainted- with the 
learned there, with the celebrated Budzus in particular; and 
was afterwards recommended to Eraſmus. In Italy, he eontracted 
a friendſhip with ſeveral eminent perſons, eſpecially with his 
_ own countrymen Grocin, Linacer, Lily, and Latymer; who 
were learning the greek tongue, then but little known in Eng- 
land, under thoſe great maſters; Demetrius, Angelus Politianus, 
Hermolaus Barbarus; and Pomponius Sabinus. He took this 
opportunity of improving himſelf in this language; and having 
devoted himſelf to divinity, he read, while abroad, the beſt of 
the antient fathers, particularly Origen, Cyprian, Ambroſe, aud 
Jerome. He looked ſometimes alſo into Scotus and Aquinas, 
ſtudied the civil and canon law, made himſelf acquainted with 
the hiſtory and conſtitution of church and ſtate; and for the 
ſake of giving a'poliſh to all this, did not neglect to read the 
engliſh poets, and other authors of the belles lettres. During 
his abſence from England, he was made a prebendary of York, 
and inſtalled; by proxy upon March 5, 1494. Upon his re- 
turn in 1497, he was ordained deacon in December, and prieſt 
in July following. He had indeed, before he entered into orders, 
ro \ temptations, from his natural diſpoſition,” to lay aſide 
tudy, and give himſelf up to gaiety; for he was rather luze 
yrioully inclined z but he curhed his-paſſians, and after 3 


_ CU. r. 


2 few months with his father and mother at London, retifed 
SGG. COND ON TT RETLHN 
+ Here he read public lectures on St. Paul's epiſtles, without 
ſtipend or reward; which, being a new thing, drew a vaſt 
erowd of hearers, who admired him greatly. And here began 
his memorable friendſhip with Eraſmus, who came to Oxford 
in 1497, which remained unſnaken and inviolable to the day 
of their deaths. He continued theſe lectures three years; and 
in I yo was admitted to proceed in divinity; or to the reading of 
the ſentences. In 1504 he commenced D. D. and in May 
1505 was" inſtituted to a prebend in St. Paul's, London. The 
fame year and month he was made dean of that church, with- 
out the leaſt application of his own 3 and being raiſed to this 
high ſtation, he began to reform the decayed Tileipline-of his 
cathedral. He brought in a new practice of preaching himſelf 
upon Sundays and great feſtivals, and called to his aſſiſtance 
other learned perſons, fuch as Grocin and Sowle, whom he ap- 
pointed to read divinity- lectures. Theſe lectures raiſed in th 
nation a ſpirit of enquiry after the holy ſeriptures, which had 
h 1 laid aſide for the ſchool divinity; and fo might be 
faid to prepare a way for the Reformation, which ſoon after en- 
fued.: We cannot but think that Colet was in ſome meafure 
inſtrumental towards it, though he did not live to fee it effecb- 
ed; for he expreſſed a great contempt of religious houſes, ex- 
poſed the abuſes that prevailed in them, and ſet forth the dan- 
per ee celibacy on the clergy. This way of thinking, 
gether with his free and public manner of communicating 
his thoughts, which were then looked upon as impidus and 
heretical, made him obnoxious to the clergy, and expoſed him 
to a perſecution from the biſhop. of London; who, being a rigid 
and bigoted man, could not bear to have the corruptions in his 
church ſpoken againſt, and therefore accuſed him-to archbiſhop 
Warham as à dangerous man, preferring at the fame” time 
ſome articles againſt him. But Warham, well knowing the 
worth and integrity of Colet, diſmiſſed him, without giving him 
the trouble of putting in any formal anſwer. The biſhop, 
however; not ſatisfied with that fruirlefs attempt, endeavoured 
afterwards to ſtir up the king and the court againſt him; nay, 
we are told in biſhop Latymer's ſermons, that he was not only 
in trouble, but ſhould have been burnt, if God had not turned 
the Hingst heatt to the contrary; r... 
Theſe troubles and precautions made him weary of the 
world, fo that he began to think of diſpoſing of his effects, and 
of retiring. Having therefore a very plentiful eſtate without 
any near relations (for, numerous as his brethren were, they 
were all dead and buried), he reſolved, in the midſt of life and 
health, to conſecrate the whole property of it to ſome —_ 
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ing St. Paul's ſchool in London, of which he appointed William 
Lilly firſt maſter in 1512. He ordained, that there ſhould be 
in this ſchool an high maſter, a ſurmaſter, and a chaplainz-who 
ſhould teach gratis 153 children divided into eight claſſes; and 
he endowed it with lands and houſes, amounting then to 122k 
48. 74d. per annum, of which endowment he made the com- 
E mercers truſtees. To further his ſcheme of retiring, 
he built a convenient and handſome houſe near Richmond pa- 
lace in Surry, to which he intended to betake himſelf; buỹt 
death prevented him: for having been ſeized by the ſweating 
ſickneſs twice, and relapſing into it a third time, a conſumption 
ſeized him, which carried him off, September 16, 1519, in his 
zd year. He was buried in St. Paul's choir, with an humble 
monument prepared for him ſeveral years before, and only in- 
ſcribed with his bare name. Afterwards a nobler was erected 
to his honour by the company of-mereers, which was deſtroyed 
with the cathedral in 1666 but the repreſentation of it is pre- 
ſerved in fir William Dugdale's * Hiſtory of St. Paul's [z J,“ 
and in Knight's life of the dean. the two ſides of the buſt 
was this inſcription: . John Colet, doctor of divinity,” dean of 
Pauls, and the only founder of Pauls-ſchool, departed this life, - 
anno is 10, the ſon of fir Henry Colet, knt. twiſe mayor of the 
cyty of London, and free of the company and miſtery of mer- 
cers.” Lower, there were other inſcriptions in latin. About 
1680, when the church was taking dewn, in order to be re- 
built, his leaden coffin was found incloſed in the wall, about two 
feet and a half above the floor. At the top of it was a leaden 
plate faſtened, whereon was engraved the dean's name, bis dig- 
nity, his benefactions, &c. Beſides his en eee prefer- 
ments already mentioned, he was rector of the fraternity or 
gild of jeſus in St. Paul's church, for which he procured new 
ſtatutes ; chaplain and preacher in ordinary to Henry VII; 
and, if Eraſmus is not miſtaken, one of the privy-councit, 7 
He wrote ſeveral things; and thoſe which he publiſhed him- 
ſelf, or which have been publiſhed ſince his death, axe as fol- 
low :' 1. Oratio habita à doctore Johanne Colet, deeano ſancti 
Pauli, ad elerum in convecatione, anno 1511. This being 
hardly to be met with, except in the Bodleian library at Or- 
ford, among archbiſnop Laud's MSS. is reprinted by Knight 
in his appendix to the life of Colet; where alſo is reprinted a 
old engliſh tranſlation of it, ſuppoſed to have been done by uh 
author himſelf. 2. Rudimenta grammatices à Joanne Coleto, 
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the exact rules of grammar; which, he often ſaid, was apt to 


obſtruQ a purity of language, not to be obtained but by. read-. 


ing the beſt authors. This contempt of grammar, tho 


making him ſometimes inaccurate, and, as we have obſerved, 
laying him open to the critics, did not hinder him from attain- 


ing a very maſterly ſtyle ; ſo that his preaching, though popular, 


and adapted to mean capacities, was agreeable. to men of wit 
and learning, and in particular was much admired by ſir Tho- 
mas More. With regard to ſome of his notions, he was an 
I the Reformation; and he and Eraſmus 
| joy promoted it, not only by pulling down thoſe ſtrong 
holds of - ignorance. and corruption, the ſcholaſtic divinity, and 
entirely routing both the Scotiſts and Thomiſts, who had di- 
vided the chriſtian world between them, but alſo by diſcover- 


eminent forerunner 


ing the ſhameful abuſes of monaſteries, and the folly and dan- 
ger of impoſing. celibacy upon the clergy; to which places he 
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them 
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kave little or nothing while he lived, and left not: a farthing 0 


COLIGNTI. ip 


zem when he died. Colet thought ſimple fornicatiom in 2 
prieſt more excuſable than" pride and avarice; and was with 
no ſort of men more angry than with thoſe biſhops whoj in- 
ſtead of ſneplierds, acted the part of wolves. He thought none 


more exeorable than they; becauſe, under the pretence of de- 


votions, ceremonies, benedictions, and indulgences, they re- 
commended themſelves to the veneration of the people, while, 
in their hearts, they were ſlaves to filthy luere. He condemn- 
ed auricular confeſſion; and was content to ſay maſs only upon 
Sundays and great feſtivals, or at leaſt upon very few days be- 
ſides. He had gathered up ſeveral authorities from the antient 
fathers againſt the current tenets and cuſtoms of the church; 
and though he did not care to fly in the face of the governors, 
yet he ſhewed a particular kindnefs and favour to thoſe who 
_ diſliked the way ob wortkiping images. As to his moral quali- 
ties, he was a man of exemplary temperance, and all other vir- 
tues: and ſo he is epte ene y his intimate friend Eraſmus, 
in an epiſtle to Jodocus Jonas, where the life, manners, aud 
qualifications of Colet are profeſſedly deſcribed. . 
CoOLIGNI (GasyarD Dt), the ſecond of the name, of an 
antient family, admiral of France, was barn” the 16th of Fe- 
bruary 1516, at Chatillon ſur-Loing. He bore arms from his 
very infancy. ' He ſignalized himfelf under Francis I. at the 
battle of Ceriſoles, and under Henry II. who made him colonel- 
general of the french infantry, and afterwards ' admiral of 
France, in 15523 favours which he obtained by the brilliant 
actions he performed at the battle of Renti, by his zeal for 
military diſcipline, by his victories over the Spaniards, and 
eſpecially by the defence of St. Quintin. The admiral threw 
himſelf into that place, and exhibited prodigies of valour; but 
the town being forced, he was made priſoner of war. After 
the death of Henry II. he put himfelf at the head of the calvi- 
niſts againſt „ and formed ſo powerful a party as to 
threaten ruin to the romiſn religion in France. We are told 
by a contemporary hiſtorian, that the court had not a more for- 
midable enemy, next to Condé, who had joined with him. 
The latter was more ambitious, more enterpriſing, more active. 
Coligni was of a ſedater temper, more cautious, and fitter to 
be the leader of a party; as unfortunate, indeed, in war as Con- 
de, but often repairing by his ability what had ſeemed irrepa- 
rable; more dangerous after a defeat, than liis enemies r 
a victory; and moreover adorned with as many virtues, as ſuh 
tempeſtuous times and the ſpirit of uy would allow. He 
ſeemed to ſet no value on his life. Being wounded, and hit 


friends lamenting around him, he ſaid to them with incredible 
conſtancy; The buſineſs we follow ſhould make us as fami- 
liar with death as with life.” The firſt: ſet battle: that happen- 
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chat of Jarnac, in 160, fatal to the calviniſſs. Condé havir 


retreat: It is, ſaid che iden. bec 


had propoſed the ſcheme to Charles IX: it was this Wretch 
who ſhot at him from a houſe belonging to tha convent. f St. 
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ed between the huguenots and the catholics, was-that of Dreux, 
ia 150. The admiral fought bravely, Joſt it, and ſaved the 
army. The duke of Guiſe having been murdered by 
= ſhort time afterwards, at the ſiege of Orleans, he was accuſed 


of having connived at this baſe aſſaſſination ; but he cleared 
hinſelfor of the charge by ath. The civil wars ceaſed, ſor ſome 


time, but only to recommence with greater fuxy in 3867. 
. St. Denys againſt the. 
ſtable of Montmorenci. This indeciſive — Was 2 by 


been killed in a ſhocking manner, Coligni had to ſuſtain 
whole weight of the party. He alone ſupported that unhappy 


82 was again defeated at the aſſair of Montegntour, in 


— ſuffering his courage to be ſhaken for a mo- 
ment —— ä—ͤ— peace: ſeemed-ſhortly after to teri 
nate theſe bloody conflicta, in 1671. Coligni appeared at 
court, where he was loaded with cateſſes, in common with all 
the reſt of his party, Charles IX. or him to be paid. a 
hundred thouſand francs as a reparation of the loſſes he had 
ſuſtained, and reſtored to him his place in the council 0 
captain of the calviniſts, ho was retiring into the country, came 
to take leave of him: Colignĩ aſked him tho reaſon of ſo ſudden a 
ule they ſne us too many 
kindneſſes here: I had e eſcape. — the fools, chan periſh 
with ſuch gs wer-wile. . A horrid. 8 2 ki 


by a muſquet from a qi and dangeroully-x 7 the 
right hand and in the left arm. Maurevert had been employed 
to aſſaſſinate Coligni, at the inſtance of the duke de Guiſe, WhO 


Germain-P Auxerrois, Where he was L The . 
Navarre and the prince of Conde complained this x illain 

at Charles IX., trained to the — . 
mother, pretended to be extremely aſſſicted at the event, order- 
dl ſtrict enquiry to be made after the author of it, and called 
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my life by a few days.” This miſcreant, after having ſtabbed 


him in ſeveral places, threw him out at the window into the 
court- yard of the houſe, where the duke of Guiſe ſtood wait- 
ing. Coligni fell at the feet of his baſe and implacable enemy, 
and faid, according to ſome writers, as he was juſt expiring : 
&« Tf at leaſt I had died by the hand of a gentleman, and 
not by that of a turnſpit!” Beſme, having trampled on the 
corpſe; ſaid to his companions : © A good beginning] let us 


go and continue our work !” His body was expoſed for three 


days to the fury of the populace, and then hung up by the feet 
on the gallows of Montfaucon. Montmorenei, his couſin, 
had it taken down, in order to bury it ſeeretly in the chapel 
of the chateau de Chantilli. An Italian, having cut off the 
head of the admiral, carried it to Catherine de Medicis; and 
this princeſs cauſed it to -be embalmed, and ſent it to Rome. 
Coligni was in the habit of keeping a journal, which, after his 
death, was put into the hands of Charles IX. In this was re- 
marked a piece of advice which he gave that 8 to take care 
of what he did in aſſigning the apanage, leſt by ſo doing he left 
them too great an authority. Catherine cauſed this article to 
be read before the duke of Alengon, whom ſhe knew to be 
afflicted at the death of the admiral: There is your good 

friend!“ ſaid ſhe © obſerve the advice he gives the king [*— 
« | cannot ſay, returned the duke, © whether he was very fond 


of me; but I know that ſuch advice could have been given only 


by a man of ſtrict fidelity to his majeſty, and zealous for the 
ood of his country.” Charles IX. thought this journal worth 
xing printed; but the marſhal de Retz prevailed on him to 
throw it into the fire. We ſhall conclude this article with the 
parallel drawn by the abbe de Mabli of the admiral de Coligni, 
and of Francois de Lorraine due de Guiſe. Coligni was the 
greateſt general of his time; as courageous as the duke of Guiſe, 
but leſs impetuous, becauſe he had always been leſs ſueceſsful. 


He was fitter for forming grand projects, and more prudent in 


the particulars of their execution. Guiſe, by a more brilliant 
courage, which aſtoniſhed his enemies, reduced conjunctures 
to the province of his genius, and thus rendered himſelf in 
ſome ſort maſter of them. Coligni obeyed them, but like a 
commander ſuperior to them. In the ſame circumſtances or- 
dinary men would have obſerved only courage in the conduct 
of the one, and only prudence in that of the other, though both 
of them had theſe two qualities, but variouſly ſubordinated. 
Guiſe, more ſucceſsful, had fewer opportunities for diſplaying 
the reſources of his genius: his dextrous ambition, and, like 
that of Pompey, apparently founded on the very intereſts of 
the princes it was endeavouring to ruin, while it pretended to 
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ſerve them, was ſupported on the authority of Is name till it 
had acquired ſtrength enough to ſtand by itſelf. Coligni, leſs 
eriminal, though he appeared to be more ſo, openly, like Cæſar, 
declared war upon his prince and the whole kingdom of France. 
Guiſe had the art of conquering and of profiting by the victory. 
Coligni loſt four battles, and was always the terror of his vic- 
tors, whom he ſeemed to have vanquiſhed. It is not eaſy to 
ſay What the former would have been in the diſaſters that be- 
fell Coligni; but we may boldly conjecture that the latter 


would have appeared: ſtill greater, if fortune had favoured him 


as much. He was ſeen carried in a litter, and we may add in 
the very jaws of death, to order and conduct the longeſt and 
moſt difficult marches, traverſing France in the midſt of his 
enemies, rendering by his counſels the youthful courage of the 
prince of Navarre more formidable, and training him to thoſe 
great qualities which were to make him a good king, generous, 
popular, and capable of managing the affairs of Europe, after 
| es made him a hero, ſagacious, terrible, and clement in the 
conduct of war. The good underſtanding he kept up between 
the Freneh and the Germans of his army, whom the intereſts of 
religion alone were ineffectual to unite; the prudence with 
which he contrived to draw ſuccours from England, where all 
was not quiet; his art in giving a ſpur to the tardineſs of the 


princes of Germany, who, not having ſo much genius as him- 


ſelf, were more apt to deſpair of ſaving the proteſtants of France, 
and deferred to ſend auxiliaries, who were no longer haſtened 
in their march by the expectation of plunder in a country al- 
ready ravaged, are maſter-pieces of his policy. Coligni was an 
honeſt man. Guiſe wore the maſk of a greater number of vir- 
tues; but all were infected by his ambition. He had all the 
qualities that win the heart of the multitude. Coligni, more 
collected in himſelf, was more eſteemed. by his enemies, and 


reſpected by his own people. He was a lover of order and of 


his country. Ambition might bear him up, but it never firſt 
et him in motion. Hearty alike in the cauſe of calviniſm and 
of his country, he was never able, by too great auſterity, to- 
make his doctrine tally: with the duties of a ſubjet. With 
the qualities of a hero, he was endowed with gentle ſout. 
Had he been leſs of the great man, he would have been a fa- 
natic 3 he was an apoſtle and a zealot. We have no need 
to quote his life by Gatien de Courtilz, 1686, 1 amo. there is 


one more exact and better written in the Hommes illuſt res de 
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_ COLIGNT (HINRIE TTA), counteſs de la Suze, famous for 
Her poetry, which has been printed with the works of Pelliſon 
and others in 1695, and 1725 in 2 volumes-12mo. was the 


* 
* 


daughter 
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 davphter of Gatpar de Coligni; marſhal-of /Frinte, and UtahN 


general of infantry. She was very early married to Thomas 


Hamilton a ſcotch lord, after whoſe death ſhe eſpouſed the 
count de la Suze of an illuſtrious houſe in Champaigne. But 
this ſecond match proved unfortunate for her happineſs, and 


me underwent all the pains that attend a furious jealouſy, 


from the count her huſband, whoſe ſeverities towards her ma 


her abjure proteſtantiſm, and profeſs the catholic faith, which 
occalioned queen Chriſtina of Sweden to ſay,” * that ſhe had 
changed her religion, that ſhe might not ſee her huſband, nei- 
ther in this world nor the next.” Their antipathy at laſt be- 
came ſo great that the counteſs laid hold of the laſt remedy, 
which was diſannulling the marriage; and to induce the count 
red 25, ooo crowns, which he accepted, 
and the parliament diſſolved the marriage. She then gave her- 


ſelf up to the ſtudy of poetry, and became much admired by 


the geniuſes of her time, who made her the ſubject of their 
eulogiums. Her fort lay in the elegiac ſtrain, and thoſe works 
of hers which have come down to us have a moſt delicate 
turn of ſentiment. Her other works are ſongs, madrigals, and 


odes. The wits of her time gave her the majeſty of Juno with 


Minerva's wit and Venus's beauty in theſe verſes, which are at- 
tributed-to:Bouhours:s ol oe nn | Rog 
Quæ dea ſublimi vehitur per inania curry, _ 
An Juno, an Pallas, an Venus ipſa venit ? | 
-: wes inſpicias, Juno; fi ſcripta, Minerva; 
Si ſpectes oculos, mater amoris erit. 5 
She died ot Faris, Mach rog % 8 
COLLANGE (GaprieL D), born at Tours io Auvergne, 
in 1524, was valet-de- chambre to Charles IX. Though a true 
catholic, he was taken for a huguenot, and aſſaſſinated as ſuch 
on the fatal day of St. Bartholomew in 572. He tranſlated 
and augmented the polygraphy and the cabaliftic writing of 
Trithemius, Paris 1 1 „ In 4to. which a Friſon, named Domi- 
nique de Houttinga, publiſhed under his own name, without 
making any mention either of Trithemius or of Collange ; at 
Embden, 1620, 4to. Collange had alſo fome {kill in the ma- 
theinstiet in ene THE ons er nn 
COLLE (CHARLES), Need 480 reader to the duke of Or- 


leans, was born at Paris in 1709, and died in the ſame city 


Nov. 2, 1783, at the age of 75. In his character were united 


2 ſingular difpoſition to gaiety and an uncommon degree of ſen- 
ſibility; the death of a beloved wife accelerated his own. 


Without affecting the qualities of beneficence and humanity, 
he was humane and beneficent. Having a propenſity to the 
drama from his infancy, he cultivated it with ſucceſs. His 
Partie-de-Chaſſe de Henri IV. (from which our Miller of 
85 | LG 5 Mansfield 
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Mansfield is taken) excites the moſt lively emotions, from the 
truth of his characters, and eſpecially from the juſtneſs of the 
picture he has drawn of that good king. His comedy of Du- 
puis and Deſronais, in the manner of Terence, may perhaps be 
_ deſtitute of what is called the vis comica; but it intereſts every 
beholder by the juſtneſs of its ſentiments, by its well ſupported 
characters, by its natural dialogue, in ſhort by ſcenes that melt 
the audience into tears. Another comedy, intituled, Truth 
in wine, or the Diſaſters of gallantry, is replete with brilliant 
ſtrokes and humour. There are ſeveral more pieces of his, in 
which he paints, with no leſs livelineſs than truth, the manners 
of his time; but his pencil is frequently as licentious as thoſe | 
manners. On being told that he did not ſufficiently-dreſs his | 
portraits, How, ſaid he, would you know a toothleſs old hag, , 
from a nymph of fifteen, if I gave to both the ſame attitude and 
ſhape ?—His- talents at ſong-writing, which procured him the : 
appellation of the Anacreon of the age, was not leſs conſpicu- 1 
ous than his dramatic merits. ' He had all the requiſites for 2 
t 
h 
t 


ſucceeding in this department: a great deal of natural wit, a 
happy turn in his verſiſication, and a harmonious cadence in 
his couplets. All he wanted was a little more attention to 
_ delicacy. His ſong on the capture of Portmahon was the 1 

means of procuring him a penſion from the court of 600 livres. h 
He was perhaps the firſt ſongſter that obtained a fimilar favour. F. 
He was one of the laſt ſurvivors of that knor of free and 2 d 


beaux-eſprits who met under the name of the Caveau, and is in li 
as much honourable remembrance as the kit-kat club in London. 21 
This aſſembly, ſays a journaliſt, was of as much conſequence x 
to literature as an academy. Colle frequently uſed to regret n 
thoſe good old times, when this conſtellation of wits were or 
wont to meet together; when, as he would ſay, the men of fo 
letters, free and independent, were neither the wretched para- w 
fites of a fat financier, nor the creeping ſlaves of a wealthy 
lord, who generally deſpiſes them in r vt The works of at 
this amiable writer are collected in 3 volumes 12mo. under the Je 
title of Theatre de Societe. He was alſo of ſervice to the ſo1 
Rage by moderniſing ſeveral old comedies that were got out of w. 
date; ſuch as, the Liar of Corneille, the Coquettiſh Mother of to 


Quinault, the Andrian of Baron, the Will of the Wiſp of Haut- 
eroche, &c. Colle was a couſin of the poet Regnard, whom 
he likewiſe reſembled in his otiginality of genius. 

_ .COLLETET (GviiLavwe), one of the 40 of the french aca-- 
demy, was born at Paris in 1598, and died in the ſame city Fe- 
bruary 10, 1659, aged 61, leaving ſcarcely enough to bury him. 
Cardinal Richelieu appointed him one of the five authors whom 
he ſelected to write for the theatre. Colletet alone compoſed 
Cyminde, and had a part in the two comedies, the Blindman of 
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Smyrna, and the Tuilleries. Reading the monologue in this 
latter piece to the cardinal, he was ſo ſtruck with fix bad lines 


in it, that he made him a preſent of 600 livres; ſaying at the 


ſame time, that this was only for the fix verſes, which he found . 
ſo beautiful, that the king was not rich enough to recompenſe 


him for the reſt. However, to ſhew his right as a patron, and 

at the ſame time his judgement as a connoiſſeur, he inſiſted on 
the alteration of one word for another. Colletet refuſed to 
comply with his criticiſm; and, not content with defending his 
rerſe to the cardinals face, on returning home he wrote to him 
on the ſubject. The cardinal had "aſl read his letter, when 
ſome courtiers came to compliment him on the ſucceſs of the 
king's arms, adding, that nothing could withſtand his emi- 
nence “ Lou are much miſtaken, anſwered he ſmiling ; for 


even at Paris I meet with perſons who withſtand me.” They 


alked who theſe inſolent perſons could be? © It is Colletet, 
replied he; for, after having contended” with me yeſterday 
about a word, he will not yet ſubmit, as you may ſee here by 
this long letter he has been writing to me.” is -obſtinacy, 
however, did not ſo far irritate the miniſter, but that he con- 
tinued to him his patronage. Colletet had other benefactors. 
Harlay, archbiſhop of Paris, gave him a bandſome reward for 
his hymn on the immaculate conception; by ſending him an 
Apollo of ſolid ſilver.Colletet took for his ſecond wife, Clau- 
dine his maid ſervant; and, in order to juſtify his choice, pub- 
liſhed occaſionally pieces of poetry in her name; but this little 
artifice being preſently diſcovered, both the ſuppoſititious Sap- 
pho, and the infpirer of her lays, became the objects of conti- 
nual ſatire. This marriage, in addition to two ſubſequent 
ones, to the loſſes he ſuffered in the civil wars, and to his turn 
for diſſipation, reduced him to the extreme of poverty. His 
works appeared in 1653 in 12mo. | 5 85 
COLFIER (Ixxkxur), an eminent engliſh divine, was born 
at Oe IN in Cambridgeſhire, Sept. 23, 1650. His father 
Jeremy Collier was a divine, and conſiderable linguiſt ; and 
ſome time maſter of the free-ſchool at Ipſwich, in Suffolk. He 
was educated under his father at Ipſwich, whence he was ſent 
to Cambridge, and admitted a poor ſcholar of Caius coll 
under the tuition of John Ellys, in April 1669. He took the 
ordained deacon the ſame ee by Gunning biſhop of ED, bal 
prieſt the year after by Compton biſhop of London, He of- 
ficiated for ſome time at the counteſs dowager of Dorſet's at 
Knowle in Kent, whence: he removed to a ſmall rectory at 
Ampton near St. Edmund's Bury in Suffolk, to which he was 
preſented by James Calthorpe, eſq. in 1679. After he had 
held this benefice fix years, he reſigned it, came to London in 


1 - 


+. 


inn. But the revolution coming on, the public exerciſe of his 
function became impracticablmeeee. 

Collier however was of too active a ſpirit to ſit down con- 
tentedly and ſay nothing; and therefore began the attack upon 
the revolution: for his pamphlet is ſaid to have been the firſt 
veritten on that fide the queſtion after the prince of Orange's 
arrival, with a piece intituled, The deſertion diſcuſſed in a 
letter to a country gentleman, 1688,” 4to. This was written 
in anſwer to a pamphlet of Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards 
biſhop of Saliſbury, called “ An enquiry mto the preſent ſtate 


F 


of affairs, &c.“ wherein king James is treated as a deſerter 


from his crown; and it gave ſuch offence, that, after the go- 
vernment was ſettled, Collier was ſeized and ſent to Newgate, 


where he continued a cloſe priſoner for ſome months, but was 


at length diſcharged without being brought to a trial. He af- 
terwards publiſhed the following pieces: 1. A tranſlation of 
the oth, loth, IIth, and 12th books of Sleidan's commentaries, 
1689, 4to. 2. Vindiciz juris regii, or remarks upon a paper in- 
tituled, An enquiry into the meaſures of fubmiſſion to the ſu- 
preme authority, 1689, 4to. The author of this enquiry wWas 
alſo Dr. Burnet. 3. Animadverſions upon the modern ex- 
planation of 2 Hen. VII. chap. i. or a king de facto, 1689, 4to. 
4. A. caution againſt inconſiſtency, or the connection between 
praying and ſwearing, in relation to the civil powers, 1690, 
to. This diſcourſe is a diſſuaſive from joining in public aſ- 


ſiemblies. 5. A dialogue concerning the times, between Philo- 


belgus and Sempronius, 1690, 4to: to the right honourable the 
lords, and to the gentlemen convened at Weſtminſter, Oct. 
1690. This is a petition for an enquiry into the birth of the 
prince of Wales, and printed upon a half ſheet. 6. Dr. Sher- 


lock's cafe of allegiance conſidered, with ſome remarks upon 


his vindieation, 1691, 4to. 7. A brief eſſay concerning the in- 
dependency of church power, 1692, 4to. The deſign of this 
eſſay is to prove the public aſſemblies guilty of ſchiſm, upon ac- 
count of their being held under ſuch biſhops as had aſſumed, or 

owned-ſuch as had aſſumed, the ſees of thoſe who were deprived 
for not taking the oaths of the new government. 

Thus: did Collier, by ſuch ways and means as were in his 
power, continue to oppoſe with great yigour and ſpirit the re- 
volution and all its abettors : and thus he: became obnoxious to 
the men in power, who only waited for an occafion to ſeize 
him. That occaſion at length came; for information being 
given to the earl of Nottingham, then ſecretary of ſtate, that 
Collier, with one Newton, another nonjuring clergyman, was 
gone to Romney marſh, with a view of ſending to, or receiv- 
ing intelligence from the, other fide of the water, meſſengers 


were 


* 


1689, and was ſome little time after made lecturer of Gray's- | 
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were ſent to apprehend them. They were brought to Lon 
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15 
and, after a ſhort examination by the earl, committed to the 
Gate-houſe. This was in the latter end of 1692. They were 


the affair drop, without attempting to e ee principles 
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We 5 
printed: 8. The caſe of giving bail to a pretended — 
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fail however to have recourſe to bis pen, as uſual, in order to 
juſtify his conduct upon this occaſion; and therefore publiſhed, 


13. A defence of the abſolution given to ſir William Perkins at 
the place of execution; with a farther vindication thereof, oc - 
caſioned by a paper, intituled, A declaration of the ſenſe of the 
archhiſhops and biſhaps, &c. the firſt dated April 9, 1696, the 
other April 21, 1696; to which is added, © A poſtſcript in re- 
lation to a paper called An anſwer to his defence, &c. dated 
April 25. Alſo, A reply to the abſolution of a penitent ac- 
cording to the directions of the church of England, &. dated 
May 20, 1696: and © An anſwer: to the animadverſions on 


two pamphlets lately publiſhed by Mr. Collier, &c.” dated 


July 1, 1696, 4to. 


When this affair was over, Collier employed himſelf | in — 8 


viewing and finiſhing ſeveral miſcellaneous pieces, which he 
publiſhed under the title of Eſſays upon ſeveral moral ſub- 
jects.“ They conſiſt of 3 vols. in 8vo; the firſt of which was 
printed in 1697, the ſecond in 1705, and the third in 1709. 
They were written in a very extraordinary manner, with ſuch 
a mixture of learning and wit, and in a ſtyle ſo eaſy and flow- 


ing, that notwithſtanding the prejudice of party, which ran 
ſtrong againſt him, they were in general well received, and 
have paſſed through many editions ſince. It was the ſucceſs of 


the firſt yolume which encouraged the author to add the other 
two, In 1698, he made an attempt to reform the. ſtage, b 


publiſhing his © Short view of the immorality and profaneneſs 
of the engliſh ſtage, together with the ſenſe of antiquity upon 


this argument,” 8vo. This engaged him in a controverſy with 
the wits; and Congreve and 


againſt him. The pieces he wrote in this conflict, beſides the 


firſt already mentioned, were, 2. A defence of the ſhort view, 


being a reply to Mr. Congreve's amendments, &c. and to the 
vindication of the author of the Relapſe, 1699, 8vo, 3. A ſe- 
cond defence of the ſhort view, being a reply to a book inti- 
tuled, The antient and modern ſtages ſurveyed, &c.' 1700» 
, B8yvo: the book here replied to was written by Dr. Drake. 4. 
Mr. Collier's diſſuaſive from the play-houſe : in a letter to a per- 
ſon of quality, occaſioned by the late calamity of the tempeſt, 
1703, 8y0. 5. A farther vindication of the ſhort view, &c. in 
which the objections of a late book intituled, A defence of 
plays, are conſidered, 1708, 8vo. * The defence of plays” 
has Dr. Filmer for its author. In this controverſy with the 
ſtage, Collier exerted himſelf to the utmoſt advantage; and 
 ſhewed, that a clergyman might have wit, as well as learning 


and reaſon, on his fide. It is remarkable that his labours here 
were attended with ſucceſs, and actually produced as) 
FE 5 1 Ta an 


| Fanbrugh, whom with many 
others he had taken to taſk very ſeverely, appeared openly 
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can be truly arraigned, of o 


and amendment; for it is allowed on all hands, that the de- 
corum which has been for the moſt part obſerved by the later 
writers of dramatic poetry, is entirely owing to the animadver- 
fions of Collier. What Dryden ſaid upon this occaſion in the 
preface to his fables, will ſhew that this is not obſerved without- 
ſufficient foundation. I ſhall ſay the leſs of Mr. Collier, be- 
cauſe in many things he has taxed me juſtly 5 and I have 
pleaded guilty to all e and expreſſions of mine, which 
ſcenity, profaneneſs, or immorality, 
and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if 
he be my friend, as I have given him no perſonal occaſion to be 
otherwiſe, he will be glad of my repentance. It becomes me 
not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad cauſe, hen 
have ſo often drawn it for a good one.” If Congreve and Van- 
brugh had taken the ſame method with Dryden, and made an 
ingenuous confeſſion of their faults, they would have retired 
with a better grace than they did: for it is certain that, with 
all the wit which they have ſhewn in their reſpective vindica- 
tions, they make but a very indifferent figure. e 
The next thing Collier undertook was a work of induſtry, 
rather than genius; and that was the tranſlating of Moreri's 
great Hiſtorical, geographical, genealogical, and poetical dic- 


_ tionary.” The two firſt volumes were printed in 1701, the 


third under the title of a * Supplement” in 1705, and the 


fourth, which is called © An Appendix,” in 1721. About 


1701, he publiſhed alſo, “ An engliſh tranſlation of Antoninus's: - 
meditations, &c. to which is added, the mythological Picture 
of Cebes, &c.” In the reign of queen Anne, ſome overtures 
were made to engage him to a compliance, and he was promiſed 
preferment, if he would acknowledge and ſubmit to the govern- 
ment; but as he became a nonjuror upon a principle, of con- 


ſcience, he could not be prevailed upon to liſten to any terms. 


Afterwards he publiſhed, in 2 vols. folio, . An eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of Great-Britain, chiefly of England, from the firſt 
planting of chriſtianity, to the end of the reign of Charles II. 
with a brief account of the affairs of religion in Ireland, col- 
lected from the beſt antient hiſtorians, councils, and records.” 


The firſt volume, which comes down to Henry VII. was pub= _ 


liſhed in 1708, the ſecond in 1714. This hiſtory, which con- 


tains, beſides a relation of facts, many curious diſcourſes upon 
* eccleſiaſtical and religious ſubjects, was cenſured by biſhop Bur- 
net, biſhop Nicholſon n doctor Kennet, afterwards biſhop 
of Peterborough; bu was defended by Collier in two pieces. 


The firſt was intituled . An anſwer to ſome exceptions in biſhop 
Burnet's third part of the hiſtory of the reformation, &c. agai 
Mr. Collier's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; together with a reply to 


Tome 1 _ biſhop Nicholſon's engliſh hiſtorical library, | 


1 
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&c. upon the ſame ſubje&t,-1715;" the ſecond, © Some re- 
marks on Dr. Kennet's ſecond and third letters; wherein his 
miſrepreſentations of Mr. Collier's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are laid 
open, and his calumnies diſproved, 1717.“ We cannot but ob- 
ſerve, to Collier's credit, an inſtance of his great impartiality, 
in the ſecond volume of his hiſtory; which is, that in diſcul- 
pating the preſbyterians from the imputation of their being con- 
ſenting to the murder of Charles I. he has ſhewn,; that as they 
only had it in their power to proteſt, ſo they did proteſt againſt 
that bloogy act, both before and after it was committe. 
In 1713, Collier, as is confidently related, was conſecrated 
a biſhop by Dr. George Hickes, who had himfelf been conſe- 
crated ſuffragan of Thetford by the deprived: biſhops of Nor- 
wich, Ely, and Peterborough, Feb. 23, 1694. As he grew in 
: yy his health became impaired by frequent attacks of the 
ſtone, to which his ſedentary life probably contributed: ſo that 
he publiſhed nothing more, but a volume of Practical Diſ- 
courſes in 1725,” and an additional ſermon “ upon God not 
the origin of evil,” in 1726. Beſides what has been mentioned, 
he wrote ſome prefaces to other men's works; and publiſhed 
alſo an advertiſement againſt biſhop Burnet's © Hiſtory of his 
own times: this was printed on a flip of paper, and diſperſed 
in all the coffee-houſes in 1724, and is to be ſeen in the © Even- 
ing-poſt, No. 2254.” He died of the ſtone, April 26, 1726, 
aged 76; and was interred three days after in the church-yard 
of St. Pancras near London. He was a very ingenious, learned, 
moral and religious man; and though {tiff in his opinions, is 
faid to have had nothing {tiff or pedantic in his behaviour, but 
a great deal of life, ſpirit, and innocent freedom. His reputa- 
tion as a man of letters was not confined to his own country: 
for the learned father Courbeville, who tranſlated into french 
* The Hero of Balthazar Gratian,” in his preface to that work, 
ſpeaks in high terms of his Miſcellaneous Eſſays;“ which, he 
fays, ſet him upon a level with Montaigne, St. Evremond, La 
Bruyere, &c. The ſame perfon tranſlated into french his 
Short view of the engliſh ſtage ;” where he ſpeaks of him 
again in ſtrong expreſſions of admiration and eſteem. 
_  .COLLINGS (Joan), was one of the commiſſioners at the 
Savoy conference in the reign of Charles IT. He particularly 
excelled as a textuary and critic. He was a man of various 
learning, and much eſteemed for his great induſtry, humanity 
and exemplary life. He wrote many books of controverſy and 
practical divinity, the moſt ſingular of which is his Weaver's 
pocket-book, or Weaving ſpiritualized, 8 vo. This book was par- 
ticularly adapted to the place of his reſidence, which has been 
long famous for the manufacture of filks. , He was ejected 
from St. Stephen's Norwich, by the act of uniformity 8 
63) oy 10662) 
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CaLLING . 


1662); Where he had been miniſter 44 years: He had a very 
conſiderable hand in Mr. Matthew Poole's Annotations on the 


bible. Died 16g. agel h.. wala - wet 
COLLINS (Jensi), an eminent accomptant and mathema- 


tician, was the ſon of a nonconformiſt divine, and born at Wood 


Eaton near Oxford in March 1624. At 16 years of age he was 
put apprentice to a bookſeller in Oxford; but ſoon left that 
trade, and was employed as clerk under Mr. John Mar, one of 
the clerks of the kitchen to prince Charles, afterwards Cha. II. 
This Mar was eminent for his mathematical knowledge, and 
noted for thoſe excellent dials of his, with which the gar- 
dens of Charles I. were adorned : and under him Collins made 
no ſmall progreſs in the mathematics. The inteſtine troubles 
increaſing, he left that employment and went to ſea, where he 
ſpent ſeven years; the greateſt part of this term 5 an engliſh 
merchantman, which became a man of war in the Venetian fer- 
vice againſt the Turks. Here having leiſure, he applied himſelf. 
to merchants accompts, and ſome parts of the mathematics, 
for which he had a natural genius: upon his return, he took to 
the profelhon of an accomptant, and compoſed ſeveral uſeful 
treatiſes upon practical ſubjects. In 1652 he publiſhed a work 
in folio; intituled “ An introduction to merchants accom̃pts:“ 


which was reprinted in 166g, with an additional part, intituled 


8 1 to accomptantſhip and arithmetic. A ſmall 
art of this work, relating to intereſt, was reprinted in 1685, 
à ſmall 8 vo. volume. In 1658 he publiſhed in 4to. a trea- 


tiſe, called © The ſector on a quadrant; containing the e 
or 


tion and uſe of four ſeveral quadrants, each accommodated 

the making of ſun-dials, &c. with an appendix concerning re- 
feed dialling, from a glaſs placed at any reclination. In 
1659, 4to, he publiſhed his Geometrical dialling 3” and alſo the 
fame year, his f. Mariners plain Scale new plained.” In the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society, of which he 


was now become a member, he fully explained and demonſtrated 


the rule given by the jeſuit De Billy, for © finding the number 
of the julian period for any year aſſigned, the cycles of the fun 
and moon with the roman indiction for the years being given.“ 
To this he has added ſome very neatly contrived rules for the 
ready finding on what day of the week any day of the month 
falls for ever; and other uſeful and neceſſary kalendar rules. 
In the ſame FranſaCQtiqns he has a curious diſſertation concern- 
ing the reſolution of equations in numbers. In No. 69 fox 
March 1671, he has given a moſt elegant conſtruction of that 
chorographical problem, namely: The diſtances” of three 


objects in the ſame place, and the angles made at a fourth place 


in that plane, 1 e r being x given to find 5 
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In 1680 he publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe in to. intituled, * A Ples 
for the bringing in of Iriſh cattle, and keeping out the fiſhicaught 


foreigners; together with an addreſs to the members of 


parliament of the countics of Cornwall-and Devon, about the 
advancement of tin, fiſhery, and divers manufactures.” In 


1682 he publiſhed in zto, © A diſcourſe of ſalt and fiſhery ;” 


and in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 159, for May 1684, 
is publiſhed a letter of his to Dr. John Wallis, giving his 
thoughts about ſome defects in algebra. Beſides thete produc- 


tions of his own, he was the chief promoter of many other va- 
luable publications in his time. It is to him that the world is 
indebted for the publication of Barrow's © optical and geome- 


trical lectures; his abridgment of © Archimedes's works,” 
and of „ Apollonius's conics ;” Branker's tranſlation of * Rho- 


nius's algebra, with Pell's additions;” „ Kerſey's algebra; 


6 Wallis's hiſtory of algebra; Strode of combinations; and 
many other excellent works, which were procured by his un- 
wet ech ſellisit tions. e e 
While Anthony earl of Shafteſbury was lord chancellor, he 
nominated Collins, in divers references concerning ſuits de- 
pending in chancery about intricate accounts, to aſſiſt in the 
ſtating thereof. From this time his aſſiſtance was often uſed 
in other. places, and by other perſons; by which he acquired, 
ſays Wood, ſome wealth, and much fame, and became ac- 
counted, in matters of that nature, the moſt. uſeful and ne- 
cefſary perſon of his time; and in the latter part of his life, 
he was made accomptant to the royal fiſhery company. In 1682, 
after the act at Oxford was finiſhed, he rode from thence to 
Malmeſbury in Wiltſhire, in order to view the ground to be 
gut for a river between the Iſis and the Avon; and drinking too 
large a quantity of cyder, after a hot day's journey, he fell into 


a conſumption, of which he died Nov. 10, 1683. About 25 


ears after his death, all his papers and moſt of his books came 


into the hands of the learned and ingenious William Jones, eſq. 


fellow of the Royal Society; among which were ſound manu- 
ſcripts upon mathematical ſubjects of Briggs, Oughtred, Pell, 


Scarborough, Barrow, and Newton, with a multitude of letters 


Teceived from, and copies of letters ſent to, many learned per- 
ſons, particularly Pell, Wallis, Barraw, Newton, James Gre- 
ory, Flamitead, 'Townley, Baker, Barker, Branker, Bernard, 
luſfius, Leibnitz, Iſchirphaus, father Bertet, and others. From 
| theſe papers it is evident, that Collins held a conſtant corre- 


ſpondence for many years with all the eminent mathematicians 


of his time, and ſpared neither pains nor coſt: to procure what 
was · requiſite to promote real ſcience. Many of the late diſco- 
veries in phyſical knowledge, if not actually made, were yet 
brought about by his endeavours. Thus, in 1666, be had under 


conſideration 
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conſideration. the manner of dividing the meridian line on the 


true nautical chart; a problem of the utmoſt conſequence in 
navigation: and ſome time after he engaged Mercator, Gre- 
gots Barrow, Newton, and Wallis, ſeverally, to explain and 


nd an eaſy practical method of doing it; which excited Leib- 


nitz, Halley, 'Bernoulli, and all who had capacity to think upon 


ſuch a ſubject, to give their ſolutions of it: and by this means 
the practice of that moſt uſeful propoſition is reduced to the 


reateſt ſimplicity imaginable. He employed ſome of the ſame 
hands upon the ſhortening and facilitating the method. of com- 
putations by RN, till at laſt that whole affair was com- 
pleted by 


talent. He ſet them all to work, by ſhewing where the defect 


was in any uſeful branch of knowledge; by pointing out the 


difficulties attending ſuch an enquiry; by ſetting forth the ad- 


vantages of complering that ſubjet and laſtly, by keeping up. 


a ſpirit and a warm deſire of making further diſcoveries and 
improvements. e | 


Collins was likewiſt the regiſter of all the new improvements 


made in the mathematical ſcience; the magazine, to which all 
the curious had recourſe; and the common repoſitory, where 
every part of uſeful knowledge was to be found. It was upon 
this account that the learned ſtyled him “ the Engliſh Merſe- 
nus.“ If ſome of his correſpondents had not obliged him to 


conceal their communications, there could have been no diſpute 


about the priority of the-invention of a method of analyſis, the 
honour o which evidently belongs to the great Newton. 1 
appears undeniably from the papers, printed in the Commer- 
cium epiſtolicum D. Joannis Collins & aliorum de analyſi pro- 
mota: juſſu ſocietatis regiæ in lucem editum, 1712,” in 4to. 


COLLINS (Ax rRONT), a very extraordinary man and emi- 
nent writer, was the ſon of Henry Collins, eſq. a gentleman 
of conſiderable fortune; and born at Heſton near Hounſlow in 


Middleſex, June 21, 1676. He was educated in claſſical learn- 
ing at Eton ſchool, and removed thence to King's college in 
Cambridge, where he had for his tutor Francis Hare, afterwards 


biſhop of Chicheſter. Upon leaving college he went to Lon 


don, and was entered a ſtudent in the Temple; but not rehiſh- 


ing the ſtudy of the law, he abandoned it, and applied himſelf — | 


to letters in general. In 1700 he publiſhed a tract, intituled, 


« Several of the London caſes conſidered. He cultivated' an 


acquaintance and maintained a correſpondence with Locke, in 


1703 and 1704; and that Locke had not only a common friendly _ 


regard, but even a great eſteem for him, appears from ſome 


letters to him, publiſhed by Des Maizeaux in his + 4 ; 
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alley. It was Collins who engaged all that wefe  - 
able to make any advances in the ſciences, in a ſtrict enquiry 
into the ſeveral. parts of learning, for which each had a peculiar 


ET, EOLLINS. DD 
| ſeveral pieces of John Locke, never before printed, or ribt ex- 


tant in his works. In a letter dated from Oates in Eſſex, Oct. 


— 


29, 170g, Locke writes as follows: © You complain of a great 
many defects; and that very complaint is the higheſt recom- 
mendation 1 could deſire, to make me love and eſteem you, and 
defire your friendſhip. And if I were now ſetting out in the 
world, I ſhould think it my great happineſs to have ſuch a com- 
5 {ms as you, who had a true reliſh of truth, would in earneſt 
Teek it with me, from whom I might receive it undiſguiſed, 

and to whom I might communicate what I thought true, freely.” 
In another dated Sept. 11, 1703, he writes thus: He that 
hath any thing to do with you, muſt own that friendſhip is the 
natural product of your conſtitution; and your foul; a noble 
ſoil, is enriched with the two moſt valuable qualities of human 
nature, truth and friendſhip. What a treaſure have I then in 
ſuch a friend, with whom I can converfe, and be enlightened 
about the higheſt ſpeculations P” Locke, who died Ock. 28; 


11704, left alſo a letter dated the 23d, to be delivered to Collins 


after his deceaſe, full of confidence and the warmeſt ' affeQtion ; 
which letter is to be found in the collection above mentioned. 
It'is'plain from theſe memorials, that Collins at that time ap- 
peared to Locke to be an impartial-and diſintereſted enquirer 
/ ¼ Tar; We PAT ESE 8 
In 17507 he publiſhed “ An eſſay concerning the ufe of rea- 
fon in propoſitions, the evidence whereof depends upon human 


teſtimony :”? reprinted in 1709. He'publiſhed this piece, as he 


did all his other writings, without his name. The ſame year, 
170), he engaged in a controverſy then on foot between Dod- 
well and Clarke, concerning the natural immortality of the 
foul. We have given an account of this controverſy, under 
the article of Clarke: as for Collins, the pieces he wrote in it 


are as follow: 1. A letter to the learned Mr. Henry Dodwell, 


containing ſome remarks on a pretended demonſtration of the 
- immateriality and natural immortality - of the ſoul, - in Mr. 
Clarke's anſwer to his late epiſtolary diſcourſe, - &c. 1907 : re- 


printed in 1709. 2. A reply to Mr. Clarke's defence of his 
letter to Mr. Dodwell; with a poſtſcript to Mr. Milles's anſwer 


to Mr. Dodyrell's epiſtolary diſcourſe, 1707 : reprinted in 1709. 
3. Reflections on Mr. Clarke's ſecond defence of his letter to 
Mr: Dodwell, 1707 : reprinted in 1711. 4. An anſwer to Mr. 


_ Clarke's third defence of his letter to Mr. Dodwell, 1708: re- 


printed in 1711. ” HE. „„ Ee ol TO 

Dec. 1709, came out a pamphlet, intituled, “ Priefteraft in 
perfection; or, a detection of the fraud of inſerting and eontinu- 
ing that clauſe, The church hath power to decree rites and ce · 
remonies, and authority in controverſies of faith;” in the twentieth 
article of the Articles of the Church of England. And, Feb. the 
. 5 55 | 4; year 
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church's power in the 20th article is 


COLLIN " hg __ 4645 


our author. The ſecond and third editions of his — 


in perfection were printed, with corrections, in 1610, 8vo. 
This book occaſioned great and diligent enquiries into the ſub- 
ject, and was refleted on in divers pamphlets, ſermons, and 
treatiſes. | Theſe were anſwered. by Collins, but not till 1724, 
in a work intituled “ An hiſtorical and critical-eflay on the 39 


articles of the church of England: wherein it is demonſtrated, 
that this clauſe, 4 The church, &c.“ * inſerted in the 20th arti-= 


cle, is not a part of the article, as they were eſtabliſhed by act 


of parliament in the 13th of Elizabeth, or agreed on by the con- 


vocations of 1562 and 1571. This eſſay however was princi- 
pally defigned as an anſwer to! The vindication of the church 


of England from the aſperſions of a late libel, intitaled, Prieſt- 


craft in perfection, wherein the „ um . clauſe of the 
mewn to be of equal au- 
thority with all the reſt of the articles in 1710, and to An 


eſſay on the 39 articles by Dr. Thomas Bennet,” publiſhed in 


1715: two chief works, ſays Collins, which ſeem written 7s 
thoſe champions who have been ſupplied with materials from 


all quarters, and have taken great pains themſelves to put their 
materials into the moſt artful light. In the preface he tells us, 
that he undertook this work at the ſollicitations of a worthy mi- 
niſter of the goſpel, who knew that he had made fome enqui- 
ries into the Moc ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of England;“ and, 
particularly, that he was preparing An hiſtory of the variations 


of the church of England and itsclergy from thereformatign'down 


to this time, with an anſwer to the cavils of the papiſts, made on 
occaſion of the ſaid variations. But this work never appeared. As 


to the eſſay in queſtion, he-concludes it with drawing up in brief 


the demonſtration, - promiſed in the title-page, and given in the 
book; which is as follows: “ The articles of the church of 
England are ſuppoſed to have their convocational authority from 
the convocation of 1562, which firft agreed on them; and 


from the convocation of 1571, which, after having reviſed ant 


made alterations. in and. additions. to them, agreed on them 
again. The way of paſſing acts of convocation is by the ſub- 
fcription of the majority of the members of each houſe by 
themſelves. The manuſcript articles, which paſſed the convoca- 
tion in 1562, and were ſubſcribed by the majority of both houſes, 
are extant; as are the manuſeript articles of 1571, with the 
ſubſcriptions of the upper houſe. And both theſe manuſcripts. 
are without the clauſe. The parliament in . by a ſta- 
tute, intituled, An act for the miniſters of the chur 
of ſound religion, confirm articles of religion, comprifed*in an 


imprinted engliſt bock intituled, * Articles &c: put forth by the 


queen's 
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queen's authority. All the engliſh printed books of the articles - 


extant before 15771; and while the parliament were making this 
Katute, . bore the title recited in the ſtatute, and were without 
the clauſe. Wherefore it follows, that the clauſe has neither 


the authority of the convocation nor age prophet The rea- 
der may ſee, if he pleaſes, the whole 

in Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, where particular notice is 
taken of our author. et ot Bead ar Þ 
In 1510 he publiſhed © A vindication of the divine attri- , 
dutes, in ſome remarks on the archbiſhop of . Dublin's ſer- 


ate of this controverſy 


mon, intituled, Divine predeſtination and foreknowledge con- 


ſiſting with the freedom of man's will.“ March 1711, he went 
over to Holland, where he became acquainted with Le Clerc, 


and other learned men; and returned to London the November 
following, to take care of his private affairs, with a promiſe to 
his friends in Holland, that he would pay them a ſecond viſit in 
a ſhort time. In 1713 he publiſhed his Diſcourſe of free- 
thinking, occaſioned by the riſe and growth of a ſect called free- 


-  thinkers;” which made a great noiſe, and was attacked by ſe- 
veral writers, particularly by Hoadly, afterwards biſhop of 


Wincheſter, in ſome © Queries recommended to the authors of 
the late diſcourſe of free-thinking,” printed in his collection of 


tracts in 8vo. 1715; and by Phileleutherus Lipſienſis, in Re- 


marks upon a late diſcourſe of free-thinking, in a letter to 


F. H. D. D.“ This Phileleutherus Lipſienſis was the learned 


Bentley; and the perſon to whom this performance is addreſſed, 


Hare afterwards biſhop of Chicheſter. The firſt part of theſe 


remarks gave birth to a pamphlet ſaid to be written by Hare, 
intituled, The clergyman's thanks to Phileleutherus for his 
remarks-on the“ late diſcourſe of free-thinking: in a letter to 


Dr. Bentley, 1713.“ Soon after the publication of this work, 
Collins made a ſecond trip to Holland; which was aſcribed to 


the general alarm cauſed by the © Diſcourſe of free-thinking,” 
and himſelf being diſcovered by his printer. This is taken no- 
tice of by Hare: who, having obſerved that the leaſt appear- 
ance of danger is able to damp in a moment all the zeal of 
the free-thinkers, tells us, that © a bare enquiry after the 
printer of their wicked book has frightened them, and obliged 
the reputed author to take a ſecond trip into Holland; ſo great 


is h's Courage to defend upon the firſt appearance of an oppo». 


fition. And are not theſe rare champions for free-thinking ? 
Is not their book a demonſtration that we are in poſſeſſion of 
the liberty they pretend to plead for, which other wiſe · they durſt 
ne er have writ? And that they would have been as mute as 


| Gihes, had they not thought they could have opened with im- 
punity ?” Hare afterwards tells us, that ** the reputed author 


of free · hinking is, 1 2 he ever heard, a ſober. man, thanks 
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ic kis flatural averſion to intemperance; and that, he ohſerved, 
te jg mote than can be ſaid of ſome others of the club: that is, 
che club of free · thinkers, which were ſuppoſed, but perhaps © 
without ſufſfleient reaſon, to meet and plan ſchemes in concer 

for undermining the foundations of revealed religion, The 
* Diſcourſe, of free- thinking was reprinted at the Hague; 


with: ſome :confiderable additions, in 1713, 12mo; though in 
the title · page it is ſaid to he printed at London. In lp edition 
the:tranſlations in ſeveral places are corrected, from Bentley's 
remarks:;-and .ſome references are made to thoſe remarks; and 
N 5c « Clergyman's thanks, uo olon Gf 2 oil 
While this book was making a. ptodigious noiſe in England, 
and all parties were exerting their zeal, either by writing. or 
railing! againſt it; the author received great civilities abroad, and 
was treated reſpectfully by all ſorts: of people, prieſts, jeſuits, 
calviniſts, hrminians, & c. He went into Holland, as we have 
ſaid, and thence to Flanders, and intended to have viſited Pa- 
tis; but the death of a near relation obliged him to return to 
London; where lie arrived Oct. 18, 1713, greatly diſappointed 
in not having ſeen France, Italy, & e. In 17 5 retired into 
the county af Eſſex, and acted a8 a juſtice of the peace and de- 
puty-licutenant for the ſame county, as he had done before in 
the county of Middleſex and liberty of Weſtminſter. The 
ſame year he publiſhed A philoſophical enquiry concerning 
human liberty: which was reprinted with ſome correc tions in 
17174: Df. Samuel Clarke wrote remarks upon this enquiry, 
whichare ſubjoined to the collection of papers between him and 
Leibnitz; but Collins did not publiſh any reply on this ſubject, 
becauſe, as we are told, though he did not think the doctor 
had the advantage over him in the diſpute, yet, as he had re- 
preſented his opinions as dangerous in their conſequences, and 
improper to be inſiſted on, our author; after ſuch an inſinuation, 
found he could not proceed in the diſpute upon equal terms. 
The enquiry was /tranſlated into french by the rey. Mr. D, ana 
printed in the firſt volume of des Maizeauxs Recueil de di- 
verſes pieces ſur la philoſophie, la religion naturelle, &c. par 
M. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, & c.“ publiſhed at e 
1720, 2 vols. amo. In 1718. he was choſen treaſurer for the . 
county, of Eſſex, to the great joy, it is ſaid, of ſeveral tradeſ- 
men and others, who. had large ſums of mongy due to them 
from the laid county; but could not get it paid them, it h; ving 
been embezzled or ſpent by their former treaſurer. We are. 


. 


told that he ſupported the pooreſt of them with his own pri- 
vate caſh, and promiſed intereſt to others till it could be raiſed. 
to pay them : and that in 1722 all the debts were by his inte- : 


grity, cares: and management diſcharged. 
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It has already been obſerved, that he publiſhed, in 1724, Hoy. 
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4 Hiftorical and critical eſſay upon the 39 articles, &e The 
fame year he publiſhed W del, called: 8 A diſcourſe 
of the grounds and reaſons of the chriſtian religion, in two 
parts: The firſt, containing fome confiderations'on the 'quota-« 
tions made from the Old in the New Teſtament, —_ 
ticularly on the prophecies cited from the former, and faid to 
be fulfilled in the latter. The ſecond, containing an examina- 
tion of the ſcheme advanced by Whiſton in his efſay towards 
reſtoring the true text of the old Teſtament, and for vindicating 
the citations then made in the new Teſtament. To which is 
prefixed, © An apology for free debate and liberty of writing.“ 
This diſcourſe was immediately attacked by a great'number of 
books; of which Collins has given a complete liſt, at the end 
of the preface to his Scheme of literal prophecy.“ It will 
be ſufficient for us ts mention a few of the moſt conſiderable. 
1. A liſt of ſuppoſitions or aſſertions in the late diſoourſe of the 
grounds, &c. which are not therein ſupported by any real or 
authentic evidence; for which ſome fuch evidence is expected 
to be produced. By William Whiſton, M. A. 1724, 8vo. 
In this piece Whiſton treats Collins, together with Toland, in 
very ſevere terms, as guilty of impious frauds and lay- craft. 
2. The literal accompliſhment of ſeripture - prophecies, being a 
full anſwer to a late difcourſe of the grounds, &c. By William 
Whiſton. 3. A defence of chriſtianity from the prophecies of 
the old Teſtament, wherein are conſidered all the objections 
againſt this kind of proof, advanced in a late diſcourſe of the 
grounds &c. By Edward Chandler, then biſhop of Liclifield 
and Coventry, afterwards of Durham: - 4. A difcourſe'of the 
connection of the prophecies in the old Teſtament, and appli- 
cation of them to Chriſt. By Samuel Clarke, D. D. rector of 
St. James's, Weſtminſter. This however was not intended for 
2 direct anſwer to Collins's. book, but as a ſupplement; occa- 
fioned thereby, to a-propoſition in Clarke's «Demonſtration of 
© the principles of natural and revealed religion; with which it 
has fince been conftantly printed. 5. An eſſay upon the truth 
of the chriſtian religion, wherein its real foundation upon the 
old Teſtament is 'ſhewn, oceafioned- by the diſcourſe of the 
grounds, &c. By Arthur Aſhley Sykes. Collins gives it as his 
opinion, that of all the writers againſt the Grounds,”! &c. 
Sykes alone hag advanced a conſiſtent ſcheme of things, which 
he has propofed with great clearneſs, politeneſs, and modera- 
tion. 6. The ufe and intent of prophecy. in the-ſeveral-ages of 
the church. In fix diſeourſes delivered at the Temple rr 
in 1724. By Thomas Sherlock, D. D. This was not. deſigned 
as an anſwer to the Grounds,” &ec. but only to throw: light 
upon the argument from prophecy, attacked by our author. 
Ihe reader will find the reſt of the pieces written ag - 
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ble of which are, 1. A vindication'of the defence of ve 


* Grounds,” dec. enumersted by: Collins in the place referred 


to above; among which are 4* Sermons, London journals, 


Woolſton's moderator between an infidel and an apoſtate, &c.“ 
amounting in number to no leſs than 35, including thoſe already 
— 2 that we cannot but agree with the author in 
ſuppoſing, that there never was a book to which ſo many an- 
ſwers have been made in ſo ſſiort a time, that is, within the 
ſmall compaſs of a couple of years, as to the © Diſcourſe of the 
grounds and reaſons of the chriſtian religion n n 


Ia 1726 appeared his © Scheme of literal prophecy! con- 


ſidered; in a view of the controverſy occaſioned by a late book, 


intituled, A diſcourſe of the grounds, &c.“ It was printed at 


the Hague in 2 vols. 12mo, and reprinted at London with cor- 
rections in 1727, 8vo. In this work he mentions x diſſertation 


he had written, but never publiſhed, againſt Whiſton's “ Vin- 


dieation of the Sibylline oracles; in which he endeavours to 
ſhew;'that thoſe oracles were forged by the primitive chriſtians, 
who were thence called Sibylliſts by the pagans. He alſo 
mentions à MS, diſcourſe of his upon the miracles recorded 
in the old and new Teſtament. The Scheme of literal 
prophecy” had ſeveral anſwers made to it; the moſt confidera- 
from the prophecies of the old Teſtament. By Edward Chand» 
ler, D. D.; with a letter from the rev. Mr. Maſſon, concernin 
the religion of Macrobius, and his teſtimony touching th 


laughter of the infants at Bethlehem, with a poſtſcript upon 


Virgil's fourth eclogue;: 1728, in two vols. 8vo.” 2. The ne- 
ceſſity of divine revelation, and the truth of the chriſtian re- 


velation aſſerted, in eight ſermons.” To which is preſiced à 


preface; with ſome remarks on a late book, intituled The ſcheme 
of literal propheey conſidered, &c. of 2 Rogers, D. D. 
1727, 8vyo. ' 3. A letter to the author of the London Journal, 
April 1, 1727, written by Dr. Arthur Aſhley Sykes. Collins 
replied to the tw laſt pieces, in A letter tio Rogers, on oc. 

ſion of his eight ſermons, &c. to which is added, a letter 
printed in che London Journal, April 1, 1727: with an anſwer 
to the ſame, 1727.“ In his Letter to Rogers”? he obſerves, 


that the docbor had invited him to martyrdom in theſe words: 


A confeſtor or two would be a mighty ornament to his cauſe. 
If he expects to convince us that he is in earneſt, and believes 


himſelf, he ſhould not decline giving us this proof of his ſin- 
cerity. What will not abide this trial, we ſhall ſuſpect to have 
but a poor foundation.“ Theſe ſentiments, Collins tells us, 


are in his opinion falſe, wicked; inhuman, irreligious, incon- 
ſiſtent with the peace of ſoclety, and perſonally injurious to the 
author of the Scheme, &c.“ He remarks, that it is a degree 


of virtue to ſpeak what a man thinks, though he may do it in 
| L'2 | | 
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fſuch 


TOS 


ſuch a way as to avoid deſtruction of life and fortine, Rei- 
He declares, that the cauſe of liberty, which he defends, is 


« the cauſe of virtue, learning, truth, God, religion, and chriſ- 


tianity; that it is the political intereſt of all countries; that the 


degree of it we enjoy in England is the ſtrength, ornament, 


and glory of our own; that, if he can rere, to the defence 
of ſo excellent a cauſe, he fhall think he has acted a good part 
in life: in ſhort, it is a cauſe,” fays he to Dr. Rogers, in 
which, if your influence and intereſt were equal to your inclina- 
tion to procure martyrdom for me, I would rather ſuffer, than 
in any cauſe whatſoever ; though I ſhould be ſorry that chrif. 
tians ſhould be ſo weak and inconſiſtent with themſelves, as to 
be your inſtruments in taking my life from m.. 
His health began to decline ſeveral years before his death; 


and he was extremely afflicted with the ſtone, which at laſt put 
an end to his life, Dee. 13, 1729. It is remarkable that not- 


_ withſtanding the reproaches caſt upon him as an enemy to re- 
ligion, he declared, juſt before his laſt minutes, That as he 


had always endeavoured, to the beſt of his abilities, to ſervo 


God, his king, and his country, ſo he was perſuaded he was 


going to that place which God had deſigned for them that 


love him.” Preſently after, he ſaid, that © the, eatholic religion 
is to love God, and to love man; and he adviſed ſuch as were 
about him to have a conſtant regard to thoſe principles. His 
hbrary, which was a very large and curious one, was open to 
men of letters, to whom he readily communicated all the lights 
and aſſiſtances in his power, and even furniſhed his antagoniſts 
with books to confute himſelf; directing them at the ſame time 
how to give their arguments all the force of which they were 
capable. We are told, that“ the corruption among chriſtians, 
and the perſecuting ſpirit of the clergy, had given him a pre- 
judice againſt the chriſtian religion; and at laſt induced him to 
think, that, upon the foot on which it is at preſent, it is 
pernicious to mankind.“ He has indeed given us himſelf 
pretty broad intimation, that he had actually renounced chriſ- 


tianity. Thus, in anſwer to Rogers, who had ſuppoſed that 


it was men's luſts and paſſions, and not their reaſons, which 
made them depart from the goſpel, he acknowledges, that © it 
mp be, and is undoubtedly, the cafe of many, who reje& the 

oſpel, to be influenced therein by their vices and immoralities. 

t would be very ſtrange,” ſays he, „if chriſtianity, which 
teaches ſo much good morality, and ſo juſtly condemns divers 
vices, to which men are prone, was not reſetied by ſome liber- 
tines on that account; as the ſeveral pretended revelations, 
which -are- eſtabliſhed throughout the world, are by liberties 
on that very account alſo. But this cannot be the caſe of all who 


reject the goſpel. Some of them who reject the goſpel, lead 
s 1 eee 
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and he thus was alienated from the Wickhamiſts, His tutor, 
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d lives us thoſe who receive it. And I ſuppoſe there 
diſſerence to the advantage of chriſtians, in point of mo- 
rality, between them and the jews, mahometans, heathen or 
others, who reje& chaiſtianity.? 7 
July 22, 1698, when he was juſt entered into his 23d year, he 
married Martha, the daughter of fir Francis Child, who was the 
year following lord mayor of London; and by her he had two 
ſons and two daughters. The elder of his ſons died in his infancy. 
Anthony, the younger, was born Oct. 1701, and was a gentle- 
man of great ſweetneſs of temper, a fine underſtanding, and 
of good learning. He was educated at Bennet college in Cam- 
bridge, and died, univerſally lamented by all that knew him, 
Dec. 20, 1723. The year after, Collins married a ſecond wife, 
namely Elizabeth, the daughter of fir Walter Wrotteſley,' bart. 
but had no children by her. His daughters ſurvived him, and 
were unmarried at his death, „ 5 5 6i42T 
COLLINS (WIL Lian), a late unfortunate but admirable 
poet, was born at Chicheſter, Dec. 25, about 1720, the ſon of a 


reputable hatter in that city. In 1733 he was admitted ſeholar 
of Wincheſter college under Dr. Burton, and at 19 was elected 


upon the foundation to New-college in Gxzford, He was firſt 
upon the liſt; and, in order to wait for a vacancy in that ſo- 
ciety, was admitted a commoner of Queen's college in the 
ſame univerſity. But unfortunately, which'is a caſe that ſeldom 
falls eut, no ſuch vacancy happened during the time limited, 
very ſenſible of his deſert, recommended him to the ſociety o 

Magdalen; which recommendation, backed by an uncommon 
diſplay of genius and learning in the exerciſes performed on 
the occafion, procured him to be elected a e e that college 


in July 1741. During his reſidence in this place, which was 
till he had taken a bachelor's degree, he applied himſelf to 


poetry, and publiſhed an epiſtle to fir Thomas Hanmer on his 
edition of Shakſpeare, and the Perſian,” or, as they have 
been ſince intituled, Oriental Eclogues; with . to 
which, it may juſtly be aſſerted, that in ſimplicity of deſcription 
and expreſſion, in delicacy and ſoftneſs of numbers, and in 


natural and unaffected tenderneſs, they are not to be equalled 


by any thing of the paſtoral kind in the engliſh language. 
About 1744 he ſuddenly left the univerſity, and came to 
London a literary adventurer, with many projects in his head, 
and very little money in his pocket. He deſigned many works; 
bur his great fault was irreſolution; or the frequent calls of 
immediate neceſſity broke his ſchemes, and ſuffered him to pur- 
ſue no ſettled purpoſe. A man, doubtful of his dinner, or 

trembling at a creditor, is not much diſpoſed to ahſtracted 

meditation, or remote enquiries, He publiſhed propofals for 4 
7 e 7 : L 3 . 8 Hiſtory ; 
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ce Hiſtory of the revival of learning“ and Dr. Johnſon: has 
heard him ſpeak with great kindneſs of Leo X, and with keen 
reſentment / of his taſteleſs ſucceſſor. But probably not a page 
of the hiſtory was ever written. He planned ſeveral tragedies, 
but he only planned them. He wrote now-and-then odes and 
other poems, and did ſomething, however little. 
About this time Dr. Johnſon fell into his company, who tells 
us, that the appearance of Collins was decent and manly; 
his knowledge conſiderable, his vie ws extenſive, his converſation 
elegant, and his diſpoſition cheerful. By degrees, adds the 
doctor, © 1 gained his confidence; and one day was admitted 
to him when he was immured by a bailiff, that was prowling 
in the ſtreet. On this occaſion recourſe was had to the book - 
ſellers, who, on the credit of a tranſlation: of Ariſtotle's: Po- 
etics, which he engaged to write with a large commentary, ad- 
vanced as much money as enabled him to eſcape into the coun- 
try. He ſhewed me the guineas ſafe in his hand. Soon 
afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, left him 
about 2000l. a ſum which Collins could ſcarcely think exhauſti- 
ble, and which he did not live to exhauſt. I he guineas were 
then repaid; and the tranſlation neglected. But man is not 
born for happineſs: Collins, Who, While he /udied 10 live, felt 
no evil but poverty, no ſooner lived to fludy, than his life was 
aſſailed by more dreadful calamities, diſeaſe and inſanity.” | 
Dr. Johnſon's character of him, while it was diſtinctly im- 
reſſed upon that excellent writer's memory, is here at large 
inſerted. Mr. Collins was a man of extenſive literature, and 
of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted, not only with the 
learned tongues, but with the italian, french, pry Hers ron 
uages. He had employed his mind chiefly upon works of 
action, and ee fancy; and by indulging ſome peculiar 
habits of thought, was eminently delighted with thoſe flights of 
imagination which paſs the bounds of nature; and to 
which the mind is reconciled only by a pafſhve acquieſ- 
cence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, 
and monſters; he delighted to rove through the meanders of 
inchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden palaces, to 
repoſe by the water falls of elyſian gardens. This was however 
the character rather of his inclination than his genius; the 
grandeur of wildneſs, and the novelty of extravagance, were 
always deſired by him, but were not always attained." Vet as 
diligence is never wholly loſt; if his efforts ſometimes cauſed 
harſhneſs and obſcurity, they likewiſe: produced in ee 
moments ſublimity and ſplendour. This idea which he had 
formed of excellence, led him to oriental fitions and allegorical 
imagery; and perhaps, while he was intent upon d ion, 
he did not ſufficiently cultivate ſentiment. , His poems are the 
i „ e-” productions 
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| productions-of à mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurniſhed 
with knowledge either of books or life, but ſomewhat obſtructed 


in its progreſs by deviation in queſt of miſtakenbeauties. His 
morals were pure, and his opinions pious: in a long continu- 


| ance of poverty, and long habits of diffipation, it cannot be 


ed that any character ſhould be exactly uniform. There 
is a degree gf want by which the freedom of agency is almoſt 
deſtroyed; and long àſſociation with fortuitous companions will 
at laſt relax the ſtrictneſs of truth, and abate the feryour of ſin- 
cerity. That this man, wiſe and virtuous as he was, paſſed 
always unentangled through the ſnares of life, it would be 


| 22 and temerity to affirm; but it may be ſaid that at 


he preſerved the ſource of action unpolluted, that his prin- 


_ ciples were never ſhaken, that his diſtinctions of right and 


wrong were never confounded, and that his faults had gow | 


of malignity or deſign, but proceeded from ſome unexpect 


preſſure, or caſual temptation. The latter part of his life 
cannot be remembered but with pity and ſadneſs. He languiſhed 
ſome years under that depreſſion of mind which enchains the 

ines without 1 them, and leaves reaſon the know- 
ledge. of right without the power of purſuing it. Theſe 
clouds which he perceived gathering on his intelleQs, he en- 
deavoured to diſperſe by travel, and paſſed into France; but 
found himſelf conſtrained to yield to his malady, and returned. 
He was for ſome time confined in a houſe of Junatics, and after- 
wards retired to the care of his fiſter in Chicheſter, where 
death, in 1756, came to his relief. After his return from 
France, the writer of this character paid him a viſit at Iſlington, 
where he was waiting for his ſiſter, whom he had directed to 


meet him: there was then nothing of diſorder diſcernible in 


his mind by any but himſelf ; but he had withdrawn from ſtudy, 


and travelled with no other bock than an engliſh teſtament, 


ſuch-'as res nut to the ſchool: when his friend took it 
into his hand; out of curioſity, to ſee what companion a man 
of letters had choſen: I haue but one book, ſays Collins, but that is 


_ the beſt, Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once de- 


lighted to converſe, and whom I yet remember with tenderneſs. 
He was viſited at Chicheſter, in his laſt "illneſs, by his learne 
friends Dr. Warton and his brother; to whom he ſpoke with 
diſapprobation of his Oriental eclogues, as not 127 1 
expreſſive of aſiatie manners, and called them his “ Irii 

eclogues.” He ſhewed them, at the ſame time, an ode in- 


ſoribed to Mr. John Hume, on the Superſtitions of the 


Highlands; which they thought ſuperior to his other works, but 
which no ſearch has yet found. His diſorder was not alienation 


of mind, but general laxity and feebleneſa, a deficiency rath& 
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molthes lige, nor ſpirit; but a ſew minutes exhauſted him, 
ſo that he was forced to reſt upon the couch, till a ſhort ceſſa - 
tion reſtored his powers, and he was again able to talk with 
his former vigour. The approaches of this dreadful malady he 
began to feel ſoon after his uncle's death; and with the uſual 
weakneſs of men ſo diſeaſed, eagerly ſnatched. that 3 
relief with which the table and the bottle latter and ſeduce. 
But his health continually declined, and he grew more and 
more burthenſame to himſ elt. 


o 


„ To. what I have formerly ſaid of his writings may be added, 
that his dition was often harſh, unſkilfully laboured, and in- 
judiciouſly ſeleQed. He affected the obſolete when it was not 
worthy of revival; and he pubs his words out of the common 
order, ſeeming to think, with ſome later candidates for fame, 
that not to write proſe is certainly to write poetry. His lines 
commonly are of ſlow motion, clogged and impeded with cluſters 
of conſonants. As men are often eſteemed who cannot be 
loved, ſo the poetry of Collins may ſometimes Eextort praiſe 8 


1 


when it gives little pleaſure.” “. 


"COLLINSON (Ps7zs). The family of this ingenious bo- 
taniſt is of antient ſtanding in the north. Peter and James 
were the great grandſons ot Peter Callinſon, who lived on his 
paternal eſtate; called Hugal-Hall, or Height of Hugal, near 
Windermere. Lake, in the pariſh of Stavely, about 10 miles 
from Kendal in Weſtmoreland: Peter, whilſt a youth, diſco- 
vered his attachment to natural hiſtory. He began early to 
make a collection of dried ſpecimens of plants; had acceſs to 
the beſt gardens at that time in the neighbourhood of London; 
and became early acquainted with the moſt eminent naturaliſts 
of his time; the doctors Derham, Woodward, Dale, Lloyd, 
and Sloane, were amongſt his friends. Among the great va- 
riety of articles which form that ſuperb collection, now (by the 
wiſe diſpoſition of ſir Hans and the munificence of parliament) 
the Britiſh Muſeum, ſmall was the number of thoſe with 
whoſe hiſtory Collinſon was not well acquainted; he being 
one of thoſe few. who viſited ſir Hans at all times familiarly; | 
their” inclinations and purſuits in reſpect to natural hiſtory be- 

ing the ſame, a firm friendſhip. had early been eſtabliſhed 
between them. Peter Collinſon was elected F. R. 8. Nec. 12, 
1728; and perhaps was one of the moſt diligent and uſeful 
members, not only in ſupplying them with many curious ob- 
ſervations himſelf, but in promoting and preſerving a moſt exr 
tenſive correſpondence with learned and ingenious foreigners, 

„in all countries, and on evexy uſeful ſubject. Beſides his at- 

tention to natural hiſtory, he minuted every ſtriking hint that 
pocurred either in reading or, converſation ;. and from this 
Jouree he derived much information, as there were very few 
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dien of learning and © ingenuity; who were not of lis ac- 
quaintance at home ; and moſt foreigners of eminence in na- 
tural hiſtory, or in arts and ſciences, were recommended to 
his notice and friendſhip. His diligence and ceconomy of 


time was ſuch, that though he never appeared to be in a 


hurry, he maintained an extenſive correſpondence with 

punctuality; acquainting the learned and ingenious in diſtant 
parts of the globe, with the diſcoveries and improvements in 
natural hiſtory in this country, and receiving the like informa- 
tion from the moſt eminent perſons in almoſt every other. 
His correſpondence with the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, 
eq. of New-York, and the juſtly celebrated' Dr. Franklin of 
Philadelphia, furniſh inſtances of the benefit reſulting from 


his attention to all improvements. The latter of theſe gentle 


men communicated his firſt eſſays on electricity to Collinſon, 
in a ſeries of letters, which were then publiſhed, and have been 
reprinted in a late edition of the doctor's ingenious diſcoveries 
and improvements. Perhaps in ſome future period, the ac- 
count procured of the management of ſheep in Spain, pub, 
liſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine for May and June 1764, 
may not be conſidered among the leaſt of the benefits aceruing 
from his extenſiva and inquiſitive correſ nce. His con- 
verſation, cheerful and uſefully entertaining, rendered his ac- 
quaintance much deſired by thoſe who had a reliſh for natural 
hiſtory, or were ſtudious in cultivating rural improvements; 
and ſecured him the intimate friendſhip of ſome: of the moſt 


eminent perſonages in this kingdom, as diſtinguiſhed by their 


taſte in planting and horticulture, as by their rank and dignity. 
He was the firſt who introduced the great variety of trees 
and ſhrubs, which are now the principal ornaments of every 
garden; and it was owing to his indefatigable induſtry, that 
ſo many perſons of the diſtinction are now enabled to be- 
hold groves tranſplanted from the weſtern continent flouriſhing 
ſo luxuriantly in their ſeveral domains, as if they were already 
become indigenous to Britain. He had fome correſpondents in 
almoſt every nation in Europe; ſome in Aſia, and even at Peki 

who all tranſmitted to him the moſt valuable ſeeds they — 
collect, in return for the treaſures of America. The great 
Linnæus, during his reſidence in England, contracted an inti- 
mate friendſhip with Mr. Collinſon, which was reciprocally 
increaſed by a multitude of good offices, and continued to the 
laſt. Beſides his attachment to natural hiſtory, he was very 
converſant in the antiquities: of our own country, having been 


elected F. S. A. April 3, 17375 and he ſupplied them often 


with many curious articles of intelligence, and obſervations 
reſpecting both our o-¼n and other countries. His perſon 


was rather ſhort than tall; he bnd u pleaſing and ſocial _— 
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of a temper open and communicative, capable of feeling for 


diſtreſs, and ready to relieve and ſympathize. Excepting ſome 


attacks of the gout, he enjoyed, in general, perfect health, 
and great equality of ſpirits, and had arrived at his 7th year; 
when, being on a viſit to lord Petre, for whom he had a ſingu- 
lar regard, he was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſion of urine, 
which, baffling every attempt to relieve it, proved fatal Aug. 11, 
1768. Mr. Collinſon left behind him many materials for the 
improvement of natural hiſtory ; and the preſent reſined taſte 
of horticulture may in ſome reſpects be attributed to his in- 
duſtry and abilities. The late lord Petre, the late duke of 
Richmond, and others of the firſt rank in life and letters, were 
his friends, and he was continually urging them to proſecute 
the moſt liberal improvements. ese. 

-COLLIUS (Frangors),. a doctor of the ambroſian college at 
Milan, and great penitencier of that dioceſe, died in 1640, at 
a very advanced age; made himſelf famous by a : treatiſe De 
animabus Paganorum, publiſhed in two volumes ꝗto at Milan, 
in 1622 and 1623. He here examines into the portion in the 
world to come of ſeveral illuſtrious e He hazards bold 
and ingenious conjectures on matters far beyond the reach of 
our intellect. He ſaves the ægyptian mid wives, the queen of 
Sheba, Nebuchadnezzar, &c. fle does not deſpair of the ſal- 
vation of the ſeven ſages of Greece, nor of chat of Socrates; 
but damns, without mercy, Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, and ſeveral 
others; though he acknowledges 4 they knew the true God. 
This work, properly ſpeaking, ſeems to be nothing more than 
_ vehicle for the diſplay of the author's erudition, of which it 
doubtleſs contains a great deal. It is moreover well written, 
curious, and rare. He alſo wrote Conclufiones theologicæ, 
1609, 4to. and a treatiſe De ſanguine Chriſti, full of profound 
diſquiſition, and citations innumerable. It appeared at Milan, 
1617, 4to. 2 e 33 . ed Dt 
_ COLMAN (GEORGE), was the ſon of Thomas Colman, eſq. 
britiſh reſident at the court of the grand duke of Tuſcany at 


Piſa, whoſe: wife was a fiſter of the counteſs of Bath. Mr. 


George Colman was born at Florence about the year 1733, 
and placed at a very early age in Weſtminſter ſchool, where he 
ſoon diſtinguiſned himſeif by the rapidity of his attainments, 
and the dawning ſplendour of his talents In 1758 he re- 


moved to Chriſt- church college, Oxford, where he took the 


degree of M. A. During his progreſs at Weſtminſter, and 

while at college, he formed thoſe literary connections with 
whom he remained in friendthip till. — dropped off 
the ſtage of life. Lloyd, Churchill, Bonnel Thornton, and 
- other celebrated wits of a former day, were the intimate 
aſſociates of Mr, Colman, and gave a luſtre to his name, by 
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_ him in 1 Heir chen odmpolitions, : POT 
tion of the Roſciad, Churchill propoſed Mr. Colman 
udge to decide on the pretenſions of the ſeveral 
to prope jug or the chair of Roſcius; and only complains that 
— may be thought too an for ſo important an award. 
Speaking of the propoſed judges, who were: . by _ *x 
ſuffrages of the public, he ſays 2 Wt. | 


'For Colman many; but the per tongue wa 5 35 
Of prudent age found out that he was young, 


lt was during his reſidence at Oxford that he engiged with 
his friend Bonnel Thornton, in publiſhing the Connoiſſeur, 
periodical paper, which appeared once a week; and was con- 
tinued from January 31, 1754, to September 30, 1756. When 
the age of the writers o f this s entertaining ee. is — 
fadered, the wit and —— the ſpirit, the good ſenſe, and 
nr obſervations on life and manners, with Which it abounds, 
will excite ſome degree of wonder, but will, at the ſame time, 
evidently e out the extraordinary talents which were after- 
wards to be more fully een in che Jealous Wife and the + 
Clandeſtine Marriage. | 
When he came to London, abs Sheds of his 
friends, or his choice, but probably the former, induced him 
to fix upon the law for his profeſſion, and he was received 
with great kindneſs by lord Bath, who ſeemed to mark him for 
the object of his patronage: a circumſtance that gave riſe to 
the ſuſpicion that his lordſhip had a natural bias in favour of 
young Colman. He was entered of the ſociety of Lincoln's- 
inn, and in due ſeaſon called to the bar. He attended there a 
very ſhort time, though, from the frequency of his attendance 
on the courts, we muſt conclude that it was not for want of 
encouragement that he abandoned the profeſſion. It is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that he felt more pleaſure in attending to the 
muſe than to briefs and reports; and it will therefore excite 
no ſurpriſe, that he took the earlieſt opportunity of relinquiſn- 
ing purſuits not congenial to his taſte. Apollo and Littleton, 
ſays Wycherley, ſeldom meet in the ſame brain. At this period 
Lloyd addreſſed to him a very pleaſant poem on the importance 
of his profeſſion, and the ſeducements to whick he was liable, 
on account of his attachment to the fiſters of Helicon. His 
firſt poetical performance is a copy" of verſes addreſſed to his 
couſin lord Pulteney, written in year 174), while: he was 
yet at Weſtminſter, and ſince in the St. James's en 
work publiſhed by his unfortunate friend Robert Lloyd; 
conjunction with whom he wrote the beſt parodies of —— 
times, the odes to Oblivion and -Obſcurity. In the year 1760, 
his _ 3 A * ä Was * at 


Drury- lane, with great ſueceſs. For ſeveral years before; the 
comic muſe ſeemed to have abandoned the ſtage. No comedy 
had been produced at either theatre ſince the year 1751, when 
Moore's Gil Blas was with difficulty performed nine nights. 
At length, in the beginning of the year 1761, three different 
authors were candidates for public favour in the ſame walk, 

almoſt at the ſame time, viz. Mr. Murphy, who exhibited 
the Way to keep him; Mr. Macklin, the Married Liber- 


tine; and Mr. Colman, the Jealous Wife. The former and 
latter of theſe were moſt ſucceſsful, and the latter in a much 


Higher degree. Indeed, when the excellent performance of 
Meſſrs. Garrick, Yates, © Brien, King, Palmer, Moody, with 
Mrs. Pritchard, Clive, and Mils Pritch 

would have ſhewn a remarkakle want of taſte in the town, not 
to have followed, as they did, this admirable piece, with the 
(greateſt eagerneſs and perfeverance. Nd al 
In July 1764; lord Bath died, and left Mr. Colman a very com- 
fortable annuity, though far leſs than had been expected, owing, 
it was ſaid, to ſome little difference that had ariſen between 
them juſt before the death of that nobleman: however, he now 
found himſelf in circumſtances fully ſufficient to enable him 
40 follow the bent of his genius. The firſt publication which 
he produced, after this event, was a tranſlation of the come- 


dies of Terence, in the execution of which he reſcued that 
author ſrom the hands of his former taſteleſs gnd ignorant 


tranſlators. LF FE 8 ate 
Ihe ſucceſſor of lord Bath, general Pulteney, died in 1767; 
and Mr. Colman found himſelf alſo remembered in his will by 


a ſecond annuity, which confirmed the independency of his for- 


tune. He ſeems however to have felt no charms in an idle 
life; as, about the year 1768, Mr. Beard, being incapable of 
bearing any longer the fatigues of a theatrical life, and wiſhing 
to retire from the management of Covent- garden theatre, dit- 

ſed of his property in that houſe to Meſſrs. Colman, Harris, 
Powell, and Rutherford. Theſe gentlemen carxied on the ma- 
nagement conjointly; but, in a ſhort time, Mr. Colman appear- 
ing m0 aſpire to a greater authority than the other patentees, 
excepting Mr. Powell, were diſpeſed to grant, Mr. Colman, 


after à ſevere literary conteſt, which was publiſned, fold his 


ſhare, and retired. Soon after, Mr. Foote, then proprietor of 
the Haymarket theatre, having been induced to withdraw; from 
the ſtage, diipoſed of his theatre to Mr. Colman for a hand- 
ſome annuity, which he did not long enjoy. On his death, 
Mr. Colman obtained the licenſe; were from that period, 
conducted the theatre with great judgment and aſſiduity, occa- 


ſionally ſupplying many dramas from his own fancy, as well as 


many pleaſant tranſlations from the french. To ſagacity in 
SOL | diſcovering 
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diſcovering the talents of his performers, he joinedithe-inclina- | 
tion and ability. to diſplay them with every advantage - TG 
him Mr. Henderſon, Miſs Farren, Mts. Banniſter, Mifs George, 


Mrs. Wells, and in ſome meaſure Mr. Edwin (whoſe comic 


powers had been buried ,a | whole, ſeaſon under Mr. Foote's 
management), beſides ſome others, owed their introduction to 


z London audience; and the great improvements made by 


Mr. Palmer, Mr. Parſons, & c. bore witneſs to the judgment 


and induſtry of their director. 


© 


While Mr. Colman was thus ſhewing, his attention to the 


* 


theatre, he did not entirely neglect his claſſical ſtudies. He 


gave the public a new. tranſlation; of Horace's art of poetry, 
accompanied with a commentary, in which he produced anew, 


ſyſtem to explain that very difficult poem. In oppoſition to Dr. 


Hurd, he ſuppoſes, «© that one of the ſons of Piſo, undoubtedly. ' 


the elder, had either written or meditated a poetical work, 
moſt probably a tragedy; and that he had, with the knowledge 
of the family, communicated his piece, or intention to Horace; 
but Horace, either diſapproving of the work, or doubting of 
the poetical faculties of the elder Piſo, or both, wiſhed to 


diſſuade him from all thoughts of publication. With this 
view he formed the deſign of writ) Fo this epiſtle, add og | 
it with a courtlineſs and delicacy perfectly ;agreeable;ito his aer 

* am W. ; 


knowledged,.charaQter,. indifferently to the Whole family, 


. $ o 


ww 


father and bis. wo ſons: Epiſtola ad Piſones; de arte poetica. 


This hypotheſis is ſupported with, much learning, ingenuity, 
and modeſty; and if not fully eſtabliſhed, is at leaſt as well ene 


titled to applauſe as that adopted by the biſhop, of Worceſter: 
On the publication of the Horace, the biſhop, ſaid to Dr. Dou- 


glas: Give my compliments to Colman, and thank him for 


the handſome manner in which he has treated me, and tell him, 


that I think he is right.” - 


the palſy, which nearly deprived him of the uſe, of one ſide 


of his body; and in à ſhort time afterwards he gave evident 


+ 


ſigns of mental derangement z in. conſequence, of which, he 


was placed under proper management at Paddington, and the 
conduct of the theatre was veſted in his ſon. He died the 14th 


of Auguſt 1794- Mr. Colman, as a ſcholar, holds a very re- 
ſpectable rank as may be ſeen by his tranſlations of Horace's. 


art of poetry, nd of the comedies of Terence; and his man- 
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[a] The foilcwiny 36 a lift of che [e- 


Honeycom 
veral works for-which the britiſh drama is 1761. 3. The Muſical 1762. 
indebted to Mr. Coiman, with the dates 4. Philaſter altered, 4763. 5% Deuce 
wheu they reſpectively appeared : . Polly is in him, 1763. 6. Midſummes 
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Some time about the year 1790 Mr. Colman had a ſtroke — 


CCC 
b. 1760. 2. The Jealous Wife, 


IS  COLOMBIERE. 


- COLOMBIERE (Cravpt Dr LA), a fam 41 
St. Symphorien, two leagues from Lyons, acquired great re- 


printed in the year 1649, comprifes the whole fyſtem of this de- 


* 


jeſuit; born t 


putation in the company by his extraordinary talents in the 
pulpit. He was preacher for two years at the court of James II. 


of England, who liſtened to his ſermons with great pleaſure, 


and, as it is ſaid by the romaniſts, with edification; but, falling 
under the ſuſpicion, though not convicted, of being concerned 
in a conſpiracy, he was banifhed England, and betook himſelf 
to Parai, in the Charolois,. where he died, at the age of qr, 


the 1th of February 1682. It was he who, in conjunction 
with Marie Alacoque, gave a form to the celebration of the ſo- 


lemnity of the heart of Jeſus, and compoſed an office for the 
occaſion. 'The firſt inventor of. this rite, however, was Thomas 
Goodwin, preſident of Magdalen college, Oxford [B], an ar- 


-minian, who excited great notice in England, in the middle of 


the laſt century, by his aſcetical and theological writings. | His 
book intituled Cor Chriſti in cœlis erga peccatores in terris, 


votion; and was intended to promote the fpread of it in Eng- 
land. The jeſuit La Colombiere, who was ſent to London as 


confeſſor and preacher to the ducheſs of Tork, afterwards 
queen, found there à numerous ſect, who, after Goodwin's ex- 


ample, paid adoratich to the fleſhly heart of Jeſus, à8 the 


* 5 


fymbolical image of divine love. He was aſtoniſhed/ at the no- 


velty of ſo raviſhing à devotion; which had fo long eſcaped 


the fertile invention of his fraternity; and carried it in a kind 
of triumph, as formerly Cæfar Caligula did his ſpolia oceani, 
back with him to France; there tô plant it in a more happy 
foil, where, under tlie influence of heavenly viſions and miracles, 
it ſtruck deep root, and, by a legion of apoſtles, was propagated 
through the four quarters of Ha world. At Parai-le-monial, 
in the province of Burgogne, in the convent of the viſitation, 
there lived at that time a nun of the name of Marie Alacoque, 
who, in her heavenly viſions, had frequently the happineſs of con- 
verſing familiarly with Chriſt. The fame of her ſanctity was 


ſpread throughout all France. Even the renowned defender of 


/ 


| 22: The Spaniſh Barber, 1777. 23. The 
Female Chevalier, altered, 1778. 24. 


1778. 26. The Sepatate Maintenance, 
1770. 27. The Manager in Diſtreſs, 2 
ptelude, 1780. 1 

[a] Under Cromwell, with whom this 

74 fanatic was in high favour. © Under 

Man of Ryſineſs, 1774. 18. Epicene, or Charles II. he was turned out of that 

the Silent Woman, altered, 1756. 194 plactc e. 

The Spleen, 1776, 20, Occaſonal pre. ls 97 
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© Bonduca, altered, 1778. 25. The Suicide, 
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| COLOMBIERE apy 


of Sens, who vouchſafed to favour. the celebrated Boſſuet wich 
his eſteem, was an ardent admirer of this holy fanatic, and 
publiſhed 2 very cireumſtantial account of her life, 1720s 4to. 
a tranſlation of which, in italian, appeared afterwards at Venice 
and Rome. It is ſurpriſing how any man of fenſe could put 
together, and commit to writing, ſuch a farrago of filly, ri- 
diculous ſtuff, even for his contemporaries, not to ſay for po- 
ſterity. But he was à great ſtickler for the jeſuits, Who were 

ng theſe pious mummeries of the nun for promoting their 
own intereſts. In 2 viſion the ſon of God demanded her heart: 
She offered it to him: he took it viſibly out of her breaſt, in- 
cloſed it in his own, and then gave it her back, as a pledge of 
his love, with theſe words: fHenceforth thou ſhalt be the be- 
loved of my heart.” In another viſion Chriſt ſhewed her the 
ſouls in purgatory; among whom ſhe ſaw ſome who had no 
other token of predeſtination upon them, than that in all their 
lires they had never hated God. With ſuch: farces, ' wherein 
the jeſuits often peep from behind the ſcenes, the book of the 
viſions of this nun is filled. The jeſuits made choice of this ex- 
cellent inſtrument for nurſing the glorious ſcions which 
father la Colombiere, for the ſalvation of the world, had 
brought with him out of England. In the year 1674 ſhe 
mounted the ſtage with this ſacred farce. Her divine bride- 
groom appeared to her, ſhewed her his fond affeionate heart, 
and told her that he was determined, in theſe laſt days, to 
pour out all the treaſures and abundance of his love on thoſe 
faithful ſouls who would devote themſelves to an eſpecial adora- 
tion of his heart; and commanded her to acquaint father la 


Colombiere, his ſervant, that he ſhould inſtitute a yearly feſtival 


to his heart, propagate this devotion with all his might, and 
announce to ſuch as ſhauld dedicate themſelves to it, the aſſur- 
ance of their predeſtination to eternal life. The jeſuits imme- 
diately and zealoufly complied with the celeſtial mandate. 
There appeared at once in all quarters of the world, and in 
all languages, an innumerable ſwarm of publications, manuals, 


copper- plates, and medals, with hearts decorated with crowns 


of thorns, with lambent flames, tranſpiereing ſwords, or other 
ſymbolical impreſſes. They diſtributed ſcapularies to be worn 
day and night upon the breaſt; and tickets to be ſwallowed for 
driving out fevers. In all Spain there was not a nun who 
had not à preſent from the jeſuits of a heart cut out of red 


cloth, to be worn next the ſkin. In every catholic 'city and 


town, in all parts of the world, fraternities were ereftedy 
Fal e and nine-day devotions were inſtituted: to the 

onour of the heart of Jeſus; and panegyrical ſermons de- 
lirered, exhorting the faithful to augment their zeal, The 


proſelytes muſt vow, before the holy ſacrament of the alt I 
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vyotion 3. nay, the diſplay of à burning zeal for making proſelytes 
was tegarded as the peculiar characteriſtic of the true wor- 


ſea. The biſhops 8 and confirmed the brotherhoods, 


and conſecrated churches, altars, and chapels; erected to 
the promotion of this enthuſiaſm... Kings and queens pre- 
ferted petitions to the papal throne, that à proper office 
might be appointed in the, breviary and choir, and a pecu- 
liar maſs for the ſolemnization of the anniverſary; and 
even at Rome fraternities aroſe and flouriſhed that devoted 
themſelves to the worſhip of the heart of Jeſus. In recom- 
mendation of it thegeſuits were not wanting either in prophe- 
cies or miracles; among the foremoſt of whom was la Colom- 
biere, who had an excellent taſte in his compoſitions, and a no- 
ble delivery in the pulpit. His maſterly eloquence diſplays it- 
ſelf even along the extreme ſimplicity of his ſtyle, as we are 
told by the abbe Trublet, ſpeaking of his ſermons, publiſned at 
Lyons 1757, in 6 volumes 12mo. He had an 1 uous and 
lively imagination, and the warmth of his heart appears through 
all his diſcourſes: it is the unction of pere 'Cheminaia only 
more ardent and glowing. When he ſpeaks of the love of 
God he ſeems inſpired. All his ſermons breathe the moſt 
. and at the ſame time the moſt fervent piety: he has 

n equalled by few in the art of affecting his hearers, and 
no enthuſiaſt ever fell leſs into the familiar. The celebrated 
Patru, his friend, ſpeaks of him as the beſt ſkilled of his time in 
the refinements and niceties of the french language. There 
are likewiſe by him, Moral reflections, and Spiritual letters. 
_. COLQMIES, or COLOMESIUS (Pad), a learned french 
proteſtant, was born at Rochelle in 1638; and educated with 
great cate by his father, who was à phyſician, After havifig 
traverſed France and Holland, he withdrew to England, at 
the ſollicitation of Iſaac Voſſius, then canon of Windſor z; and 
died at London in 1692. The republic of letters owes many 
uſeful works to him, as, 1. Gallia Orientalis, reprinted at 
Hamburg, 1709, in 4to, under the care of the learned Fabri - 
cius; and e, an account of ſuch French as were 
learned in the oriental languages. 2. Hiſpania & Italia Orien- 
ne ; ; EE EM % e , 06 0 SPIT: | 
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talis. in. the Lathes: way „ Bibliothaque Choiſie: reprinted 
at Paris, 13, with notes of M. de la Monnoye. This * 5 
- uſeful Work; und of great erudition. 4. Theoſogorum Preſby- 
terianorum Icon. Here he ſhews his attachment to epiſcopacy ; ; 
for which he is pulled 10 pieces by Je ricu (who had yet ni 
half his candour and impariality) in a book intituled, De Pef 
 4Arnauld. , 3. Des opufcules critiques & hiſtoriques, collect 6d 
and publiſhed in 1705 15 Fabricius. 6. Melanges W e 1 
& c. 7. La vie du pere Sirmond, &c. | 
CoOLONNA (Fano), was born at Naples in 1 3675 to Jerome, 
the natural ſon'of the cardinal Pom 8 Colonna. He devoted 
himſelf from his youth to/the purfuit of natural hiſtory, and 
particularly to that of plants. He ſtudied them in the writin 
of the antients j and, by his indefatigable application, brought 
to light, from under the errata with which the manuſcripts 
abounded, 1 would have temained. hid from every other 
reſearcher, leſs trating, leſs unremitti - be Laborious.— The 
languages, muſic, mathematics, — We nting, optics, the 
civil and canon law, filled u 6: moments which he did not 
| beſtow on botany. The w publiſhed in the laſt men- 
tioned department were Are as maſterpieces previous to 
the appearance of the labours of the latter bötaniſts. We are 
indebted to him — 3 3 ac — 3 
1592, Ato, accom th co ates, as me 2 
_ thor himſelf,” y ama with 1 eractneſs. The e | 
he follows was highly applauded. There is an edition of Milan, 
1744, 4t0, not ſo valuable as the former. 2. Minis cognitarum 
rariorumque ſtirpium deſeriptioz iremque de aquatilibus, ahiſque 
nonnullis animalibus libellus, Rome, 1616, 2 parts in 300. 
This work, which may be confidercd at a ſequel to the forego- 
ing, was received with equal applauſe.” ''The author, in deſerip- 
ing ſeveral ſingular plants, compares them with the ſame 
plants, as they are found in the books-of the em pry and the mo- 
derns. Thie compariſon affords him frequently he ee ity 
of exerting 2 judicious critique in hs pom 4s tthialo, * 
Dioſcorides, Theophraſtus, Pliny,” Sc. The author publiſhed 
2 2 vat the ſolllcitation of the duke of Aqus/Spares, | 
en much pleaſed with the fo The impreffion 
in mm mor — the academy offehs Lynez3, REY 
ſociety. of literati, formed by that duke, and prinei pally em- 
ployed in the ſtudy” of natura hiſtory. Thie ſociety, bien 
2 ſubbſted only till 2630 that is, tilt che death of iti iuſtrio dus 
F N was the model on which all the others in Europe were 
ormed. Galileo, Ports; Achillini and Cotonnay were ſome of 
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| its ornametit;” 3. A differtation on the Glofoperfis, i : 
. to be found wWirh a ork of Auguſtine Scilla, on marir Fifub- | 
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plants of Hernandez, Rome, 1657, fol. fig. 5. A diſſertation 
on the Porpura, in latin; a piece much eſteemed, but become 
ſcarce, was reprinted at Kiel, 1675, 4to, with notes by Daniel 
Major, a german phyſician. The firſt edition is of 1616, Ito. 
LONNA (Francisco Marra PoweEo), an able philoſo- 
her, left ſeveral curious works, of which the principal is, 
. 'The natural hiſtory of the Unjverſe, 1734, 4 vols, 12mo. He 
| my ery in a fire which burnt the houſe he lived in at Paris, 
n 1726. | FO Gel, „ 
5 COLRANE (Hannr Hare, lord baron of), deſcended from 
John, younger brother to fir Nicholas Hare, baronet, maſter of 
the rolls, and privy-counſellor to Henry VIII. (both ſons to 
Nicholas Hare of Homersfield in the' county of Suffolk, the 
elder branch being ſeated at Stow Bardolph in Norfolk) was 
born at Blechingley, in Surry, May 10, 10933 educated at 
Enfield, under Dr. Uvedale, who had alſo the honour: of edu- 
cating, among many other eminent men, the late earl of Hun- 
tingdon and fir Jerèmy Sambrooke, Bart. After the death of 
his grandfather, Hugh lord Colrane, in 1708, he ſucceeded to 
the title, and was admitted 'a gentleman commoner of Corpus 
Chriſti college Oxford, under the tuition of Dr. Rogers, who 
afterwards married Lydia, one of his lordſhip's ſiſters [p]. 
A lyric poem by lord Colrane appeared in the © Academiz 
Oxonienſis Comitia Philologica, 1713, and in the Muſz 
Anglicanæ, vol. iii. p. 303, under the title of Muſarum oblatio 
ad reginam.” Dr. Baſil Kennet, who ſucceeded Dr. Turner in 
the preſidency of that ſociety, inſcribed to his lordſhip an 
epiſtolary poem on his predeceſſor's death. He was a great 
proficient in the learned languages, particularly the greek; and 
eminently verſed in hiſtory, both civil and eceleſiaſtical. He 
was grand maſter of the Gelory of free- maſons, and had made 
the tour of Italy three times; the ſecond time with Dr. Con- 
yers Middleton, about 1723, in which he made a noble collection 
of prints and drawings of all the antiquities, buildings, and 
pictures in Italy; given after his deceaſe to Corpus Chriſti 
3 The eſteem in which he was held by the literati pro- 
cured him admittance into the Republica Literaria di Arcadia, 
and the particular intimacy of the marquis Scipio Maffei ; Who 
afterwards viſited him at his antient manor and ſeat at Totten- 
ham in Middleſex: | His lordſhip died at Bath, Aug. 4, 1749; 
and was buried in the family vault at Tottenham, built, with 
the veſtry, by his grandfather. His very valuable collection of 


prefixed, to his XIX, Sermons, p,. 23,. to the uſe of poor clergymen's widows. — 
61.—la the introduction to the Archzo- Another of lord Colrane's ſiſters was mar- 
Iogia, it is faid by miſtake that this lady Tied to Mr. Khik. 
was married to Dr, Turner, the preſident, rt oo en 
is ; 17 „ - une 
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chiſm. The eſtate given 


prints relative to 5 55 antiquities, with a portrait of him 
when a young man by Richardſon, were obtained after his 
death by Mr. Henry Baker for the ſociety of antiquaties. 
His books were ſold to T. Oſborne, who detained ſome of the 
family papers, which were with difficulty recovered from him. 
The pictures, bronzes, marble tables, urns, vaſes, and other 
antiquities, were ſold by àuction, March 13 and 14, 1754, for 
goal. 13s. 6d. The coins, it is ſuppoſed, were difpoſed of 
privately. His natural and only daughter, Henrietta Roſa Pe- 
regrina, born in Italy, and afterwards naturalized, was married. 
in 1764 to James Townſend, eſq. alderman of png, = nay ward, 
who in her right enjoyed the extenſive manor of Tottenham, 


and repaited the family ſeat, commonly called Bruce-caſtle from 


having antiently belonged to the Bruces earls of Huntingdon, 
which had been conſiderably modernized in the cloſe of the laſt 
dei 8 JJ%%%ͤÄ—⁵Ü—·ÿ:ĩ a eh gh) | f 

COLSTON (EbwarD), a perſon ever memorable for his 
benefactions and charities, was the eldeſt ſon of William Col- 


ſton, eſq. an eminent ſpaniſh merchant in Briſtol, and born in 


that city Nov. 2, 1636. He was brought up to trade, and re- 
time in Spain; as did alſo his brothers, two of 
whom were inhumanly murdered there by aſſaſſins. He in- 
herited a handſome fortune from his parents, which received 
continual additions from the fortunes of his brethren; all of 
whom, though numerous, he ſurvived. This family ſubſtance 


he increaſed immenſely by trade; and having, as we would 


willingly hope, no near relations, he diſpoſed of a great part of 
it in acts of charity and beneficence. In 1691 he built upon 
his own ground, at the charge of about 2500l. St. Michael's- 
hill alms-houſes in Briſtol; and endowed them with lands, 

whoſe yearly rent amounts to 2821. 3s. 4d. . The fame year 


he gave houſes and lands, without Temple-gate'in that city, to 


the ſociety of merchants for ever, towards the maintenance of 


ſix poor old decayed: ſailors, to the yearly value of 241. In. 


1696' he purchaſed a piece of ground in Temple: ſtreet in the 
ſame city, and built -at his own charge a ſchool and dwelling- 
houſe for a maſter, to inſtru 46 boys, who are alſo to be 
clothed, inſtructed in writing, arithmetic, and the church-cate- 

ſm 2 this charity amounts to 8ol, 
yearly, clear of all charges. In 1702 he gave gol. towards 
rebuilding queen Elizabeth's hoſpital on the College-green in 
Briſtol 5 and for the clothing and educating of fix boys there, 
appropriated an eſtate of Gol. a year, clear of charges, beſides 
rol. for placing out the boys apprentices. In 1708 he ſettled 
his wet benefaCtion of the hoſpital of St. Auguſtin in Briſtol, 
conſiſting of a maſter, two uſhers, and 100 boys; for the main- 
tenance of which boys, he 1 of 1381, 158. 64d, 
ee ls 8 55 a year, 
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a year. The charge of firſt en up this hoſpital, and mak- 


ing it convenient for the purpoſe, amounted, it is ſaid, to 


about 11,0001, He gave alſo bl. yearly to the miniſter of All- 
Saints in Briſtol, for reading prayers every Monday and 
Tueſday morning throughout the year, and 11. a year to the 
_ clerk and ſexton: alſo 61. a year for ever, for a monthly ſermon 
and prayers to the priſoners in Newgate there; and 20l, yearly 
for ever to the clergy beneficed in that city, for preaching, 14 
' ſermons in the time of Lent, on ſubjects appointed by himſelf. 
The ſubjects are theſe : The lent faſt ; againſt atheiſm and 
infidelity z the catholic church; the excellence of the church 
of England; the powers of the church; baptiſm ; confirmation; 
confeſſion and abſolution; the errors of the church of Rome; 
enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition z reſtitution ; frequenting the di- 
vine ſervice ; frequent communion ; the paſſion of our bleſſed 
Saviour. He beſtowed, laſtly, upwards of 2000l. in occaſional 
charities and benefaQtions to churches and charity-ſchools, all 
within the city of Briſtol. Let us proceed now to enumerate, 
in the ſame general way, what he beſtowed elſewhere. In the 
' firſt place, then, he gave 60ool. for the augmentation of 60 
fmall livings, the diſtribution of which was to be after this 
manner. Any living that was entitled to queen Anne's bounty 
might have this too, on condition that every pariſh, which did 


receive this, ſhould be obliged to raiſe tool. to be added to the 
| Tool. raifed by Colfton : and many livings have had the grant 


of this bounty. He gave to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in 
London 2000l. with which was purchaſed an eſtate of 10ol. 
a year, which is ſettled on that hoſpital z and he left to the 
| fame, by will, 5ool. To Chriſt's Hoſpital, at ſeveral times, 
1000l. and 1000l. more by will. To the hoſpitals of St. Thomas 
and Denon Seal tack To 0 workhouſe n Bi- 
ſhopſgate, 200l. To the ſociety for propagating the goſpel 
in ee parts, Zool. He built an dee 555 fix: 955 
people at Shene in Surry, and left very handſome legacies to 
Mortlake in the ſame county, where he died: that is, he gave 
451. yearly, to be continued for 12 years after his death, for 
clothing and educating 12 boys and 12 girls in that place; and 


alſo 85I. he being ſo many years. old, to 85 poax; men and 


women. there, to each 11. to be diſtributed at the time of his 
deceaſe. He gave 1ool. per annum, to be continued for 12 
JEArs after his death, and to be. diſtributed by the direction of 

is executors : either to place out every year ten boys appren- 


tices, or to be given towards the ſetting up ten young tradeſ- 


men, to each 10l. He gave likewiſe to 18 charity- ſchools in 
ſeveral parts of England, and to be continued to them for 12 
years after his death, to each ſchool yearly 5l. Finally, he gave 
roards building a church, at Mancheſter in Lancaltige 0 
11 | 5 f 1 ; + ” n 
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pet he poſſeſſed other virtues in an eminent degree. 


COLUMBUS. 1 
and towards the building of a church at Tiverton in Deren- 


ſire , , ß 
| Befides thefe known and public benefaQtions, he gave away. - 
every year large ſums in private charities, for many years to- 
gether; and the preacher of his funeral ſermon gives us to un- 
derſtand, that theſe did not fall much ſhort of his public. We 
have no encouragement to ſky to our reader, Go and do thou 
likewiſe; there being ſo very few, if any, whoſe ſituation and 
eireumſtances will permit them to imitate Colſton even in 
the moſt diſtant degree. But if there were ever ſo many, we 
ſhould not perhaps be ſo forward to adviſe them to'imitate him: 
not that we do not think-as highly as poſſible of acts of charity 
and benevolence, but then we muſt own ourſelves fully per- 
ſuaded, that charity-ſchools and eſtabliſnments, when once they 
grow numerous, are apt to produce the very evils they are de- 
ſigned to remedy; and often, we fear, inſtead of preventing 
indigence and miſery, are no ſmall. encouragements to that 
ſlothful and extravagant way of life which leads directiy to 
them. Money ſquandered away in great ſums, however it may 
evince the generohty of the giver, generally does more harm 
than good to the receiver. Much delicacy and judgment are 
requited to diſpoſe of gratuities ſo as to make the parties re- 
lieved the better for them. Colſton ſeems to have poſſeſſed no 
ſmall ſhate of this r e for, among other inſtances of it, 
one may be rioted in Ris not giving any thing to common beg 
ban, This he never did; but he always ordered, that poor 

ouſe· kee pers; ſick and decayed perſons, ſhould be ſought out as 


the fitteſt objects of his charity. We mult not forget to ob · 


3 virtue, 
e He was a 
perſon: of great temperance; meekneſs, evennefs of temper, 
patience, and mortification. He always looked cheerful and 
pleaſant, was of a peaceable and quiet diſpoſition, and remark< 
ably eircumſpect in all his actions. Some years before his de- 
ceaſe, he retired from buſineſs, and came and lived at London, 
and at Mortlake in Surry, where he had a country ſeat. Her: 
he died Oct. 17, 1/1, almoſt 85 ; and was buried in te churem 
of All-ſaints, Briſtol, where a monument is erected to his me- 
mor y, on which are enumerated his public charities, mentioned 
in this articie. His funeral ſermon was preached by Dr. Har- 


ſerve, that tough charity was this gentleman's. ſhini 
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court, and printed at London the ſame year, oo os 
COLUMBUS-(Carsroenen), a Genoeſe, and famous in 
hiſtory for being che difcoverer-of America, was born in 1442. 
Ferdinand his ſon, to whom we are chieffy obliged for this ac- 
count of him, would fuggeſt to us, chat he was deſcended 
from an autient and conſiderable family; but it is generally 


believed, that his father was a woolcomber, and that he himfeſtf 
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was of the ſame trade too, till, by having been at ſea, he had ac- 
quired a taſte for navigation. In his early years he applied him- 
{elf ſo much to the ſtudy of geometry and aſtronomy at Pavia, 
as was neceſſary to underſtand coſmography : and becauſe he 
thought that he ſhould not even yet be perfect in this art, un- 
leſs he was a painter too, therefore he learnt to draw, in order 
to deſcribe lands, and ſet down caſmographical bodies, plains or 
rounds. He had gained vaſt experiences from many and long, 
voyages into ſeveral parts of the world, when he reſolved to lay 
before the king of Portugal, under whoſe government he lived, 
a plan for the diſcovery of a new world: for he had firmly 
f rſuaded himſelf, by reaſons of various kinds, though ſome ſay 
he had the hint from a pilot called Andaluza, that there mu 
be large and habitable countries in the weſtern ocean. But the 
king, though he liſtened to Columbus, gave him no great encou- 
razement, either becauſe it was not convenient for him to furniſn 
out ſhipping at that time, or becauſe perhaps he looked upon 
this project as very extravagant and viſionary. He then applied 
himſelf to Ferdinand and Iſabel of Spain, with whom he ſuc- 


4 


ceeded abundantly better; for though their eccleſiaſtical coun- 


ſellors, whom they appointed to take cognizance of his ſcheme, 
oppoſed it by alledging the improbability of Columbus's dif- 
covering what ſo many ſkilful ſailors, in ſo many thoufand 
years, had not diſcovered, and by urging the authority of St. 
Auſtin, who, in his © City of God,” had Enied and pronounced 
impoſſible, that there ſhould be any ſuch thing as antipodes, or 
any going out of one hemiſphere into another, yet their majeſties 
conſented at laſt to furniſh him with three caravels and a proper 
number of men. With theſe he ſet out from Gomera, Sept 6, 
1492, which, as his ſon ſays, may be accounted the firſt day of 
his ſetting out upon his voyage for the ocean, though he had 
ſet out from Granada the 12th-of May preceding. He ſailed 
weſtward till Oct. 12, when he: diſcovered the iſlands, and 
landed at the Guana bay, one of the Lucca iſlands; s 
The Indians were aſtoniſhed at the ſight of, the: ſhips, be- 
eving them to be ſome living creatures, and were impatient. 
to know what they were; nor were the Europeans leſs. haſty 
to know them, whole curioſity however was fon fatisfied by 
their going on ſhore, and taking poſſeſſion. of the iſland in the 
uſual forms. After this Columbus. departed: from this iſland, 
and went to diſcover others, among which were Cuba and Hiſpa - 
niola. He now grew impatient to acquaint Ferdinand with the 
happy ſucceſs of his navigation; and therefore ſet out for Spain, 
where he arrived after a voyage of 50 days, in May 1493 · 
When he had acquainted the council with 5 — means of con- 
quering theſe rich provinces, they reſolved to ſend him back in 
quality of admiral of the Indies, and allowed him all the privi- 


leges be would defire. The * ennobled him and all his poſe 
terity, and gave him for arms a ſea' Argent and Azure, fix 
iſlands Or, under 'the cope of. A and ae che e as 
cn anc | theſe words, 5 . 


3 or Caſtilla, y por Leon, 
| Trala puevo r halto Colon 


- Acterdhigty be failed again with a ee fleet to the In», 
dies, where, he diſcovered more iſlands, and Jamaica amongſt 
them; made __ ſettlements, and ſome conqueſts. But envy. 
now began to work againſt him, and malicious ſlanderers were 
taking the advantage of his abſence, to make impreſſions upon 
the king to his prejudice and dithonour, by giving him falſe in- 
formation about the affairs of the Indies. 225 abu ed Colum- 
bus to ſet ſail again for Spain, which he did March 10, 1496, 
and arrived on the coaſts of it June 8, after making ſome ſtay at 
the iſlands in his road. May 1498, he made another voyage, 
when he diſcovered Paria, which was the firſt diſcovery he 
made on the continent. Here he ma be ſaid to have fulfilled 
that famous prophecy of Sane iN who, in the 09 88 af his ; 
Medea, ATT yes” ite 5 


1 0 Venlent annſs AS | 
22 5 ſeris, quibus oceadus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat tellus, ee novas | 
Daz orbes, nec fit te | 
Ulia Thale. 


that 15, 0 Tak 8 ſhall ſee the time, ID the 88 
ocean ſhall not he bounds of all things; but a vaſt conti- 
nent ſhall appear, à ne world be diſcovered, nor ſhall Thule 
be any longer the remoteſt region of the earth. | 
04. 1500, he was, upon the ſtrength of falſe and malicious 
iNN apprehended and ſent to Spain in irons; but pre- 
ſently clearing himſelf. to the king, he ſet out in queſt of more 
new lands. After innumerable perils N. 175 35 WY water, he 
returned to Spain, where he died i in e Was bue 
ried, by the king's arder, magni Aus 2. the Oar at Se- 
ville; and had this epi ita cut on his tomb, in Wr of his 
te actions and diſcovery of e . 
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it took its name from m Ameri icus Veſputius, who, by the en- 
couragement of Emanuel king of Portugal, made in 1497 ſome 


additional diſcoveries to thoſè of Columbus. 


© COLUMBUS (Ra Ar pus), in Italian anatomical duthar, was 
a native of Cremona. He flouriſhed about the year 1544, and 


was intimate with Veſalius, whoſe public lectures he had fre- 
quently an opportunity of hearing. He is charged by ſome 


with want of gratitude to Vefalius, from whom he is faid to 


have ſtolen every thing that is valuable in his: own works: but 
others maintain, that he had a clearer idea of the parts than Ve- 


ſalius, and deſcribed them more accurately; and it is certain 


* 


that his latin is very pure. 


- COLUMBUS: (Dow BaxTrotousw), brother of Chriſto- 
pher, acquired a reputation hy the ſea-charts and the 1 0 


which he made in a ſuperior manner, for the time in which he 
lived. He had paſſed from Italy to Portugal before his bro- 
ther, whoſe tutor he had been in coſmography. Don Ferdi- 
nand Columbus, his nephew, ſays, that Fro 

bar':ed for London, was taken by a corſair, who. carried him 


into an unknown country, where he was reduced to the extre- 


mity of diſtreſs, from which he delivered himſelf by making 


charts for navigation; and, having amaſſed a conſider | 
of money, he went to England, preſented to the king a map of 


the world in his own method, explained to him the plan his 


brother had formed of ſtriking much farther farward on the 
ocean than had ever yet been done: that the prince entreated 
him to invite over Chriſtopher, promiſing to Fg ' the whole 
expence of the expedition; but that the latter could not come, 
becauſe he had already entered into an engagement with the 
crown of Caſtile. Part of this ſtory, and eſpeeially the propo- 
 faf made to the king of England, ſeems totally without founda- 

tion. However hes be, it is certain that Bartholomew had a 


ſhare in the bounty beſtowed on Chriſtopher by the king of Caſ- 


tile; and in 1493 theſe two brothers, and Diego Columbus, 
Who was the third, were ennobled. Don Bartholomew under- 
went with Chriſtopher the fatigues and dangers inſeparable 
and built. the town of St. Domingo. He died in 15 14, pollefied 
of riches and honours.” ss. rm). Dal rite £5114 


COLUMELLA, a latin wiiter, of whom nothing is known, | 


ſave that he flouriſhed under the roman emperor Claudius, 
about the year of Chriſt 42; and hath leſt, us ſome books upon 
agriculture, and a I reatiſe upon trees. Theſe works are 
curious and valuable, as well for their matter as ſtyle; for Co- 
lumella's is not very remote from the latin of the auguſtan age. 
They have uſually been publiſhed with the © Scriptores de re 
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uncle having em- 


able ſum 


from ſuch long voyages as thoſe in which they both engaged, 


* 


the edit Naples 10 5, 4to . is not ſo rare. M 
COLUT HUS, 4 greek poet, à native of Lycopolis, lived 
under the emperor Anaſtaſius, in the beginning of the vith cen- 
tury. There remains a poem of his e Wer Rape of Helen, 
which was tranſlated into french by M. du Molard, in 1742, 
with notes. Coluthus lived when all taſte for good poetry 
was loſt; and he had not ſtrength of genius enough to xeſtore it. 
COLWII. (ALEXANDER) tie was born near St. Andrew's 
in Fifeſhire, 1620 and educated in the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
where he took hie degrees of DP. D., and was ſettled 2 — | 
at Dyſart. In 1804 r with the act of uniformity, 
and was appointed principal of the univerſity of Edinburgh, in 
the room of Dr. Leighton, promoted to the ſee of Dumblane. 
He wrote ſeveral eontroverſial tracts, molt. of which are nor 
forgotten ; but that Which Fee recommends him to the 
notice of the, public, is a, humorous poem intituled Scotch 
Hudibras,” written in the manner of Butler. I his book gave 
great affenes to the preſbyteriang, but ſtill, although little known 
in England, yet is now well eſteemed in Scotland. He died at 
Edinburgh, 1676, aged 88. 14.9 b $04 $6.7 44 ble 
" COMBEEIS (Haenel), à learned dominican, was born. in 
16053 and diſtinguiſhed, greatly by a penſion, voluntarily of- 
fered to him by k $6 clergy, of France, as an encouragement to 
publiſh new editions of the greek fathers. . He gave an edition of, 
1. Amphilocus, Methodius, Andreas Cretenſis, and other ſmall 
works of the greek fathers. 2. An addition to the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, greek and latin, in 3 vols. folio. He publiſhed alſo, 3. 
The five greek hiſtorians after Theophanes, by way of. ſupple- 
ment to the byzantine hiſtorians, in 1 vol. folio. This is taid, 
to have been undertaken by order of the miniiter Colbert. There 
are alſo other works of Combefis, who died in 1079; con- 
ſumed,” ſays his hiſtorian, ( by the auſterities of the cloiſter, by ' 
the labours of the ſtudy, and by the pains of the ſtone ,... 
COMRBRR Dr. :Enomas), à learned divine of the church 
of England, was born at Weſterham in Kent, 1648 His pa- 
rents do not appear to have been of conſiderable note; yer, ag 
it ſeems, were of ability ſufficient to give him à liberal edus, 
cation. He was educated. in grammar learning at his native 
place; and, April 1659, admitted of Sidney-Suſſex college in 


tranſlations: 148 1, Venice, in fol. Florence 1610, 4to, bat 


SR 
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Cambridge. He took the degree of B. A. and, May 1666, 

had likewiſe his grace for M. A. though it does not appear that 

he ever completed this degres in the univerſity. | He vas ale 

created D. D. between 1676 and 1679; but as his name does 

not occur in the univerſity regiſters, it is ſuppoſed he had that 

degree conferred on him at Lambeth. A 44 he was made 
T 


by archbiſhop Sterne a prebendary in the ch of York; and 


January 1684, was alſo collated to the 'prazcentorſhip: — 


the deprivation of Dr. Granville, he was nominated, Ap 
1691, to ſucceed him in the deanery of Durham. He was 
chaplain to Anne princeſs of Denmark, and to king William 
and queen Marys and would probably have been raiſed higher 
in the church if he had lived: but he died, Nov. 25, 1699, and 
Was buried at Stonegrave in Yorkſhire, of which it ſeems he 
He was the author of ſeveral learned works, chiefly relating 
to the common- prayer, as, 1. A ſcholaſtic | 
mitive and general uſe of liturgies in the chriſtian church; to- 
gether with an anſwer to Mr. David Clarkſon's late diſcourſe 
concerning liturgies, 1690, dedicated ta king William and queen 
Mary. 2. A companion to the temple; ox, a help to devotion 
in the uſe of the common- prayer, 1679, 2 vols. 8vo. 3. A 


companion to the altar. 4. A brief diſcourſe upon the offices 


of baptiſm, catechiſm, and confirmation, printed at the end 
ef the Companion to the altar, and dedicated to Dr. Tillotſon 


then dean of Canterbury. 5̃. A diſcourſe” on the occafional of. 


fices in the common- prayer, namely, matrimony, viſitation of 
the ſick, burial of the dead, churching of women, and the 
commination. 6. A diſcourſe upon the manner and orm of 
making biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, 1699, 8vo; and dedi- 
cated to archbiſhop Teniſon. 7. Short diſcourſes upon the 
whole common- prayer, deſigned to inform the judgment and 
excite the devotion of ſuch as daily uſe the ſame, 1694, Bvo; 
and dedicated to Anne princeſs of Denmark. 8. Roman for- 
geries in the councils, during the four firſt centuries: together 
with an appendix concerning the forgeries and errors in 1 | 

nals of Baronius, 1689, 4to.' 7 CUI 2 ms 


— 
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There was alſo another Thomas Comber, D. D. who lived in 


the ſame century, and was of Trinity college in Cambridge. 
He was born in Suſſex, Jan. 1575; admitted ſcholar of Tri- 


nity college, May 1593; choſen fellow of the fame, Oct. 


1597; preferred to the deanery of Carliſle, Aug: 1630.3 and 
' fworn in maſter of Trinity college, Oct. 1637. In 1642, he 
was impriſoned, plundered, and deprived of all his prefer- 


ments; and died, Feb. 1653, at Cambridge. He wrote “ An 
f tythes,” againſt Sel- 
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hiſtorical vindication of the djvine right of 
den's hiſtory of tythes, to £40 


— 


ical hiſtory of the pri- 


e an- 


the city. The miniſters of Bohemia and Moravia being out- 


hot the year after, Comenius fled to Leſna, a city of Poland. 
and taught latin there. here he publiſhed, in 163, his book 
intituled . Janua dr wg reſerata,“ or, © the Gate of lan- 
guages unlocked of which the following wonderful account, 

though he gives. it himſelf, is by all allowed to be true. 


lawed by an edict in 1624, and the perfecution growing 7 


never could have imagined, ſays he, that this little book; 


calculated only ſor children, ſhould have met with univerſal ap- 
lauſe from the learned. This has been juſtified by the letters I 
ave received from a great number of leatned men of diff rent 


countries, in which they highly congratulate me on this new 
invention z as, well as by the verſions which have been emu- 


louſly made of it into ſeveral modern tongues. For it has not 


only been tranſlated into twelve european languages, namely, 


latin, geęek, bohemian, poliſh, german, ſwediſh, dutch, eng- 
liſh, leb, ſpaniſh, ilian, hungarian; but likewiſe into the 
aſiatie languages, as, arabic, turkiſh, perſian, and even the mo- 
gul, which is ſpoken all over the Eaſt - Indies. 


. : 


This book gained Comenius ſuch prodigious reputation, that 


the governing powers of Sweden wrote to him in 1638, and 
offered him a commiſſion for new regulating all the ſchools in 
that kingdom; which offer however he did not think proper to 
75 — only promiſed to aſſiſt with his advice, thoſe who 
ſhould be appointed to execute that commiſſion. He then 
tranſlated into latin, a piece which he had written in his native 


tongue, concerning the new method of inſtructing youth, a 


ſpeeimen of which appeared under the title of Panſophiæ 
prodromus, that is, . The ſorerunner of univerſal: learning.“ 
This made him conſidered as one very capable of reforming the 


method of. teaching; and the parliament of England defired 


his aſſiſtance to reform the ſchools of that kingdom. He ar- 
rived at London, Sept. 1641, and would have been received by 


a committee, to whom he might have propoſed his plan, if the 


it had not been taken up too . 


— 
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The civil wars which: broke out in England ſhewed Cometiius 
that this was not a juncture favourable to his deſigns z he went 
therefore to 8weden, hither he had been invited by Lewis de 
Geer, a gentleman of great merit, who had the public welfare. 
very much at heart. He arrived there in Auguſt 19424 and dif- 
courſed with Oxenſtiern about his method : the reſult of which 
conference was, that he ſhould go and fix at Elbing in Pruſſia, 
and compoſe it. In the mean time Lewis de Gcer ſettled a 
conſiderable ſtipend upon him, by which means, now delivered 
from the drudgery of teaching a ſchool, he employed himſelf 
wholly in finding out general methods for thoſe who inſtructed 
uth. He ſpent four years at Elbing in this ſtudy, after which 
he returned to Sweden to ſnew his compoſition. It was ex- 
amined by three commiſſioners, who declared it worthy of be- 
ing made public, after the author ſhould have ſiniſhed it. He 
ſpent two mote years upon it at Elbing, and then was obliged 
to return to Leſna. In 1650 he tock à journey to the court 
of Sigiſmund Ragotſki, princè of Tranſilvania; where 2 con- 
ference was deſired with him, in order to reform the method of 
teaching in ſchools. He gave this prince ſome pieces, con- 
taining inſtructions for regulating the college of Patak, pur- 
ſuant to the maxims laid down in his Panſophia; and, ns 
four years, he was allowed to propoſe whatever he pleaſed with 
regard to the government of that college. After this he re- 
turned to Leſna, and did not leave it till it was burnt by the 


Poles; of which calamity, as we ſhall ſee below, Comenius 


Was charged with being the cauſe. He loſt: there all his ma- 
nuſcripts, except what he had written on Panſophia, and on 
the Revelations. He ſled into Sileſia, thence to Brandenburgh, 
afterwards to Hamburgh, and laſtly to Amſterdãm; where he 
met with ſo much encouragement, that he was tempted to con- 
tinue there for the remainder of his life. He printed there 
in 1657, at the expence of his Mæcenas, the different parts of 
his new method of teaching. The work is in folio, and di- 
vided into four parts, The whole,” ſays Bayle, “ colt the au- 
| thor prodigious pains, other people a great deal of money, yet 
the learned received no benefit from it; nor is there, in my 
* any thing practically uſeful in the hints of that 
mithatzs Ho d ᷑ ̃ ² . IO; 
But Comenius was not only intent upon the reformation of 
ſchools; he had filled his brains with prophecies, revolutions, 
the ruining of antichriſt, the millennium, and ſuch like enthu- 
fiaſtic notions. He had collected with prodigious care the chi- 
meras of Kotterus, thoſe of Chriſtiana Poniatovia, arid of 
Drabicius, and publiſhed. them at Amſterdam. Theſe chimeras 
promiſed miracles to thoſe who ſhould endeavour to extirpate 
the houſe of Auſtria and the Pope. Guſtavus "TY _ 
5 N | | Charles 
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Charles Guftarus, kings vf Sweden, Cromwell and Ragotic, 
had been promiſed as thoſe who ſhould accompliſh thoſe ſplen- 


did prophecies. ; to which however the event did not correſpond. 
Me are told that Comenius, not knowing which way to turn 
himſelf, at laſt took it into his head to addreſs Lewis XIV. of 


France; that he ſent him à copy of Drabicius's prophecies, 


and infinuated that it was to this, monarch God promiſed the 


empire of the world, by the downfall of thoſe who perſecuted 
Chriſt. | He wrote ſome books at Amſterdam; one particularly 


againſt des Marets concerning the millennium. Des Maretran- | 


ſwered him furiouſly; pretended to pull off his maſk z repre- 
ſented him more knave than fool; as a bite and ſharper, who, 
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under religious and other ſpecious pretexts, drained the purſes 
of thoſe who had more money t . | 


Comenius was at laſt ſenſible of the vanity of his labours, as 
we learn from the book he publiſhed. in 1668 at Amſterdam, in- 
tituled, . Unius neceſſarii, or, Of the one thing needful:“ 
in which he acquaints us alſo with the reſolution he had made, 
of employing all his future thoughts wholly on his ſalvation. 


He had better have done fo all along, than buſied himſelf fo 
much about the tranſactions of Europe, in order to diſcover re- 


volutions; for it was this which made him an enthuſiaſt. He 
died at Amſterdam, 1671, in his goth A Had he lived 
much longer, he would have ſeen the falſity of his prophecies 
with regard to the millennium; for he affirmed, that it would 
begin in 1672, or 1673. But ſuppoſing he had, does any one 


85 en it would have affected him? Not it indeed: ęnthuſiaſm 


is of an excellent temper, nothing can ruffſe it, or put it out of 
countenance. Comenius would have appeared, as in ſimilar 
ſituations he often had done, as boldly in company after the 
expiration of the period as before, without fearing either the 
jokes or the ſerious reproaches to which he muſt be expofed. 
He would have fell to propheſying again ifi the ſame manner as 
uſual z and, as incredible as it may ſeem, the people would ſtill - 


have conſidered him as a prophet. For-what abſurdities, what 


frauds, be they ever ſo palpable and open, are ſufficient to diſ- 
credit the man, whom the vulgar, ever eredulous and fond. ß 
being deluded, have once choſen for their guide in ſpirituals? 


Whatever moxtification Comenius muſt have felt on the ſcore 


of his Le which he had lived to ſce-falfified,, he muſt 
alſo have felt as much; n to have any feeling, on 

ſeveral other accounts. He was reproached with having done 
grent prejudice to his brethren, who were baniſhed: with, him 


from Moravia. Moſt of them had fled from their country with 
conſiderable ſums. of money; but, inſtead of being wcongmiſta, 


they ſquandeted it away in a ſhort time, becauſe truly Comenius 
propheſied they ſhould return to their country in a ſhort * 


7 * | 
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by which means however, in ſpite of all his prophetic talent 


they were very ſoon reduced to beggary. He was alſo accuſe 
of having been the cauſe of the plundering and burning of Leſ- 
na, where his brethren had found an aſylum, by the pauekyric 
he made fo iinſeaſonably 1 Charles Guſtavus of Sweden, 
when he invaded Poland. Comenius prottaimed him in a pro- 
phetic manner to be the immediate deſtroyef of popery; by 
which the ptoteſtants of Poland became extremely ddious to the 
roman catholics of that kingdom. He did not ſeem to be unde- 


| ceived when the king of Sweden turned his arms againſt Den- 


mark; for he made him a ſecond panegyric, wherein he con- 
gratulated him no leſs on this new invaſion, thin he had done 
upon the former. It was a great error to imagine, that Guſ- 
tavus intended to deſtroy popery. The elector of Brandenburgh 
acquainted Richard Cromwell, in a letter, that the Swedes had 
made a dreadful havoc of the proteſtants; which letter contains 
ſeveral curious particulars, and is inferted in the * Præſtantium 
& eruditorum virorum epiſtolæ, dated Dec. 28, 1658. To be 
fort, how near at hand ſoever the proteſtants of Leſna might 
think their deliverance, upon the bare word of Comenius, that city 
was ſurpriſed and burnt wy the poliſh army; on which occafion 
Comenius loſt his houſe, his furniture, his library, and ſeveral 
works, which he had ſpent above 40 years in compoſing. - Part 
of his apocalyptic tteatiſes, and ſome other pieces relating to his 
Panſophia, eſcaped the flames; he having juſt time ro cover 
them in a hole under ground, from which they were taken ten 
lays after the fire: but if theſe had been burnt too, neither let - 
ters nor religion had ſuſtained any loſs. © 
We muſt not forget to take notice, that the celebrated ma- 
dam Bourignon and Comenius had a moſt cordial and ſpiritual 
eſteem for each other. The continuator of that lady's life in- 
forms us, that Comenius, being upon his death-bed, deſired her 
to pay him a laſt viſit, ſaying to thoſe who ſpoke of her, „O 
where is this holy maid? let me have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
| her once more before I die. All the learning and knowledge 
which I have acquired, are only the productions of the under- 
ſtanding and reaſon of man, and the effects of human ſtudy : 
but ſhe is poſſeſſed of a wiſdom and light, that proceed imme- 
diately from, God only, through the holy ghoſt.” - After ſhe 
had complied with his requeſt in viſiting him, and was with- 
drawn, he ſaid frequently, in the higheſt tranſports of joy, to 
thoſe who came to ſee him, I have ſeen an angel of God; God 
ſent me his angel to-day.” He died ſome time after in the 
grace of God, as Mrs. Bourignon did not doubt: for ſhe-often 
uſed to ſay, that ſhe had never known a man of learning 
Tho had a more upright heart, and was poſſeſſed of a greater 
ſpirit of humility, than Comenius.“ "0298 ene 2b e ee 5 
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died in 1693, was profeſſor of mathematics at Paris, and was 
employed ſome time on the Journal des Savants: The chief of 


his works are, 1. The new ſcience of the nature of comets. 2. 


A diſcourſe on comets. ' 3. Three diſcourfes on the art of pro- 
longing life. They were compoſed on occaſion of an article in 
the Gazette of, Holland concerning a Louis Galdo, whom it 
made to live 400 years. They are curious from the number of 
anecdotes they contain. 4. A tract on ſpectacles for aſſiſting 
the ſight, 1682. 5. A treatiſe on prophecies, vaticinations, pre- 


. ditions and prognoſtications, againſt/ M. Jurieu, 1 2mo. 6. A, 


treatiſe on ſpeech,” on languages and writings, and on the art 

of ſecret r. and writing, Liege 1691, 12mo. ſcarce. © 
_ COMINES (Pnrty Dt), an excellent hiſtorian in the way 
of memoirs, was born of a noble family in Flanders, 1446. He 
was a man of uncommon abilities; ſo that his high merit, as 
well as illuſtrious birth, ſoon recommended him to the notice 
of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, with whom he lived 


in a kind of intimacy for about eight years. He was afterwards 


ſeduced to the court of France by Louis XI. one of whoſe max- 
ims of policy was, to draw all men to his court, who were 


either able to promote the intereſt of other princes, or might 


any way be made fubſervient to his own. Comines became a 
man of vaſt conſequence in France, not only from the counte- 
nance which was given him by the monarch, but from other 


great connexions alſo, which he brought about by marrying 
into a noble family. Louis made him his chamberlain, and ſe- 
neſchal or chief magiſtrate of the province of Poictou. He 
employed him in ſeveral negotiations, which he executed in a 


maſterly and ſucceſsful way; and Comines lived in high favour 
and reputation during the reign of this prince. After the death 
of Louis, he fell into great troubles, and underwent equal 
hardſhips under that of his ſucceſſor Charles VIII; for, being a 
foreigner, the envy of his adverſaries. prevailed fo far, that he 
was Impriſoned at Loches, in the county of Berry; a place 
where perſons accuſed of high treaſon were uſually. committed. 
During his impriſonment, as he relates in his Memoirs, he was 


uſed very ſeverely; but by the diligence and” management of 
his wife, removed at length to Paris, where, ſome time after, 


he was convened before the parliament. He had great factions 
againſt him; and his enemies were ſo. very powerful that no 
advocate durſt undertake his defence. He was forced to do it 
himſelf; and he pleaded his own cauſe ſo well, that, after a 
ſpeech of two hours in full court, he convinced them of his in- 
nocence, and was diſcharged. He inſiſted much upon wWllat he 
had done both for the king and 8 and the favour-and 
bounty of his maſter Louis XI. He . 
es e 3 5 at 


and that if his deſigns h 


ab | COMINES.. + 
| that he had done nothing either through avarice er atubition; 


nd ti ad, been only to have enriched himſelf, 
he had as fair an opportunity of doing it as any mari of his con- 


dition in France. He lay three. years iu prifon ;, and after his 


releaſe had a daughter, who was married to Renẽ count of Pen- 
thieuſe, of the houſe of Bretagne. This daughter had a fon, 


who was afterwards governor of Bretagne, knight of the king's 


order, duke of Eſtampes, and enjoyed ſeveral.-other! dignities 


and preſerments Philip de Comines was about 64 = old 
1509 


when he died in a houſe of his own called Argenton, 

and his body, bethg carried to Paris, was interred in the church 
belonging to the Auguſtines, in a chapel which he had built 
for himſelf. In his proſperity he had the following ſaying fre- 


quently in his mouth, © He that will not work; let him not 
eat:” in his adverſity he uſed to ſay, *T committed myſelf to 


the ſea, and am overwhelmed in a florm. ?! 


He was a man of great parts, but not Kathi. | He ſpoke 
; ſeveral modern merges well the german, french, and ſpaniſh 
eſpecially; but he knew nothing of the antient, which he uſed 


to lament. As illiterate however as he was, he left behind him 


ſome .* Memoirs of his. own times, which have been the ad- 
miration not only of the learned, but of all good judges in hiſ- 


- tory. They commence from 1464, and include a period of 34 


years; in which are commemorated the moſt remarkable ac- 
tions of the two laſt dukes of Burgundy, and of Louis XI. and 


Charles VIII. kings of France; as likewiſe the moſt conſider- 


tranſactions in England, Flanders, Germany, Italy, and Spain, 


- which happened within that period. The great penetration 


with wh 


and judgment which Comines has ſhewn in theſe memoirs, the 
erxtenſive knowledge of men and things, the wonderful ſkill in 
unfolding counſels and tracing actions to their firſt ſprings, and 


the N of excellent precepts political and philoſophical, 
ich the whole is wrought up, have led ſome to imagine 
him not inferior to Livy, and the ancient chiefs in biſtory. Ca- 


therine de Medicis uſed to ſay, that Comines had made as. man 


heretics in politics as Luther had in religion. He has one qua- 


lification not yet mentioned, which ought particularly to re- 


commend him to our favour; and that js, the great impartiality 


and reſpect he ſhews to the. Engliſh. Whenever he has occa- 


ſion to mention our nation, he always does it in an honourable 


manner; and though indeed he will not allow us to be as cun- 
ning pohiicians as his own eee he gives us the cha» 


racter of being a generous, bold ſpirite 
mends our conſtitution, and never con; 


21 oy — and 


magniſicence of the engliſh nation. Dryden, in his life of Plu- 


tarch, has made the hiſtorian ſome return for his civilities in 


the following elogium: Next to Thucydides, ſays that poet. 
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de ſuperficiorum diviſionibus. Pe 


Bologn. 1565, fol. 2 


of Douay, ſettle 
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ti in. this kind may be accounted Polybius among the Grecians 5 
Liyy, though not free from ſuperſtition, nor Tacitus from ill- 
nature, amongſt the Romans; amongſt the modern Italians, 


Guicciardini and d' Avila, if not partial: but above all men, in 


my opinion, the plain, ſincere, unaffected, and moſt inſtructive 
Philip de Comines amongſt the French, though he only gives his 
hiſtory the humble name of commentaries. I am ſorry I can- 
not find in bur on nation, though it has produced ſome com- 
mendable hiſtorians, any proper to be ranked with theſe,” _ 
7 COMMANDINUS FREDER ick), born at Urbino in Italy 
1509, and deſcended from a very noble family, was famous 

for his learning and knowledge in the ſciences. To a vaſt 
depth in the mathematics, he joined a great ſkill in the greek 
tongue; by which means he was very well qualified to tranſlate 
the greek mathematicians into latin; and indeed he publiſhed 


and tranſlated ſeveral, to which no writer, till then, had done 


that good office. Francis Moria, duke of Urbino, who was 
very converſant in thoſe ſciences, was a very affectionate patron 
to him on that account. Commandinus died in 1575; and 


Antonio Toroneo delivered his funeral oration. He is greatly 


applauded by Blanchanus, and other writers; and he juſtly de- 
ſerved their encomiums. He tranſlated and illuſtrated with 
notes the following works: 1. Archimedis circuli dimenſio; 
de lineis ſpiralibus; quadratura paraboles z de conoidibus & 
ſphæroidibus; de arenz numero. Venice, printed by Paulus 
Manutius in 1558, fol. 2. 5 rs Archimedis de iis quæ ve- 
huntur in aqua. Bologn. 1565, 4to. 3. Apollonii Pergzi co- 
nicorum libri quatuor, una cum Pappi Alexandrini lemmatibus, 
& commentariis Eutòcii Aſcalonitæ, &c. Bologn. 1566, folio. 
4. Ptolomæi planiſpherium, Venet. 1558, 4to.. 5. Ejuſdem 


de analemmate liber. Romæ, 1562, 4to. 6. Elementa Eu- 


clidis. Peſaro, 1572, folio. 7. Ariſtarchus de magnitudinibus 
& diſtantiis ſolis & lune. Polaro, 1575, 4to. 8. Hero de 
ſpiralibus. Urbino, 1575, 4to. & Machometes Bagdedinus 
| aro, 1570, folio. 10. Pappi 

Alexandrini collectiones mathematicæ. Pelze 1588, fol. 
The publication of this Taft work would have been ſtill longer 

after the death of its author, had not the duke of Urbino ex. 
erted himſelf vigorouſly about it. For Commandinus's two 
daughters had commenced à law-ſuit againſt each other, which 


would have occaſioned a very long delay, as Valerius Spaciolus 
his ſon-in-law owns... Commandinus publiſhed alſo ſome books 
of his own compobigy as, 1. De centro gravitatis ſolidorum. 


1565, fol. 2. Horologiorum deſcriptio. Rome, 1562, &c. 
COMMELIN F 2 celebrated french printer, native 
firſt at Geneva, afterwards at Heidelberg, 


where he died in 1598. He was a very learned ſcholar as ap- | 
Vo L. IV. : : N 


/ pears 


ars by all the editions of the greek and latin Fathers which 
ie corrected, and to which he added notes that are much eſ- 


teemed. He printed ſince 1560, in Switzerland, S. Chryſoſtomus 


in Nov. Teſtamentum, 4 vols. fol. 1596. This edition, with that 
of the old teſtament printed at Paris, makes this work complete 


and the beſt edition. He took up his reſidence at Heidelberg for 


the convenience of turning over the MSS. in the palatine li- 
brary. He printed many other books; thoſe without his name 
are Enown by his mark, which repreſents Truth ſitting in a 
air. | | 
_ © *COMMERSON (Pri 
taniſt, and member of the faculty of Mpntpelier, was born at 
Chatilon les Dombes near Bourg in Breſſe, in 1727. He diſ- 
covered an early propenſity to botany and other branches of 
natural hiſtory, which he purſued with unremitting ardour ; for 
after finiſhing his academical courſe, and during his reſidence 
at Montpelier as a phyſician, he conſulted the gratifying his 
botanical avidity, more than either decency or diſcretion al- 
lowed. He would pluck the rareſt and moſt precious plants in 
the king's botanic garden there, to enrich his herbal; and 
when on this account the directors of the garden refuſed him 
admittance, he ſcaled the walls by night to continue his depre- 
dations. The reputation he gained during a reſidence of four 
years at Montpelier, was ſo extenſive, that he was choſen b 
Hans to form the queen of Sweden's collection of the rare 
fiſhes, in the Mediterranean, and to compoſe. accurate deſcrip- 
tions of them; which undertaking he executed with great la- 
bour and dexterity, producing a complete Ichthyology 2 vols. 
4to, with a Dictionary and Bibliography, containing accounts 
of all the authors who had treated that branch of natnral 
hiſtory. Among his various productions, is a diſſertation inti- 
tled © The Martyrology of Botany, containing accounts of all 


the authors who loſt their lives by the fatigues and accidents in- 


.cident to the zeal for acquiring natural curioſities ; a liſt, in 
which his own name was deſtined to be inrolled. Sometimes 
he has been found in his cloſet with a candle burning long 
after ſunriſe, with his head bent over his herbal, unconſcious 
of the return of day; and would come from his botanical ex- 
curſions in a piteous condition, torn with briars, bruiſed with 
falls from rocks, emaciated with hunger and fatigue, after many 


narrow eſcapes from precipices and torrents. Theſe ardent oc- 


cupations did not however extinguiſh ſentiments of a more ten- 
der nature. M. Commerſon married, in 1760, a wife, wha died 
in childbed two years after; and whoſe memory he preſerved 
by naming a new kind of plant, whoſe fruit ſeemed to contain 
two united hearts, Pulcheria Commerſonia.“ He arrived at 
Paris in 1764, where he became connected with all „ Epc” 

855 8 | Dotaniſts, 


L!BERT), doctor of phyfic, king's bo- 


botaniſts, particularly the celebrated Juſſieu; and was recoms 
mended to the duke de Praſlin, miniſter for the marine de- 
partment, to accompany M. Bougainville in his voyage round 
the world. The duke conceived the higheſt idea of his merit 
from the ſketch he drew of the obſervations that might be made 
relative to natural hiſtory in ſuch a voyage; and he failed ac- 
cordingly in 1766, making the moſt induſtrious uſe of every op- 
portunity to fulfil his engagements. . He died at the Iſle of 
France in 1773, and by his will left to the king's cabinet all 
his botanical collections, which, before he engaged in this voy- 


age, amounted to above 200 volumes in folio; thoſe made 
during the voyage, together with his papers and herbal, were 


ſent home in 32 caſes, containing an ineſtimable treaſure of 
hitherto unknown materials for natural hiſtory: Meſſrs. Juſſieu, 
D'Aubenton, and Thouin, were commiſſioned to examine and 
arrange them. Among the high mountains in the interior parts 
of the iſland of Madagaſcar, M. Commerſon relates in his let- 


ters, that he found a nation of dwarfs, about 3+ feet high, called 


Kimoſſe, or Quimoſſe, in the language of the country; ſome- 
what paler than the other blacks, but with intellectual faculs 
ties not inferior to their neighbours. The above particulars 


are derived from the eulogy of M. de Landevon this famous 


botaniſt,  - & 


COMMODIANUS of Gaza, a chriſtian pdet of the ivth 


century, is the author of a latin piece, intituled, te Inſtitutiones.” 
It is compoſed in the form of verſe, but without either  mea- 
ſure or quantity: only care is taken that each line compriſes a 


complete ſenſe, and that it begins with ſomething like an acroſ- 


tic. It lay a.long time in obſcurity ; and if it had always con- 
tinued ſo, no loſs would have been felt, for it' is altogether a 
barbarous production. Rigaltius has publiſhed it in his edition 
of Cyprian, and Davies at the end of Minutius Felix. 

COMNENA (Ax Na), an accompliſhed lady, and daughter to 
the greek emperor Alexius Comnenus, flouriſhed about 1118; 
and wrote 15 books upon the life and actions of her father, 
which ſhe called “ The Alexiad.” Eight of. theſe books were 
publiſhed by Hzſchelius in 1610, and the whole 15 with a latin 
verſion in 1651; to another edition of which, in 1670, the 
learned Charles du Freſne added notes hiſtorical and philolↄgi- 
cal. She has repreſented her father in a better light than the 


latin: hiſtorians have done, who have, almoſt all of them, de- 


ſcribed' him as a treacherous: and diſnoneſt man; and for that 
reaſen has been accounted à very partial writer: but, as Yaſ- 
ſius has obſerved, the matter maß be | 

by only ſuppoſing that the latin hiſtorians have ſpoken. of a,gree 


emperor leſs favourably than they ought, and that Anna Com- 


nena has been more in * to the character n 
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well enough compromiſed 


than the ſtrict laws of hiſtory will admit of. The authors of 
the Journal des Scavans,” for 167 $2 have ſpoken of this learn- 
ed and accompliſhed lady in the following manner. The 
elegance with which Afinna Comnena has deſcribed in fifteen 
books the life and actions of her father, and the ſtrong and elo- 
2 manner with which ſhe has ſet them off, are ſo much 


above the ordinary underſtanding of women, that one is almoſt 


ready to dohbt whether ſhe was indeed the author of thoſe 


books. It is certain that one cannot read the deſcriptions ſne 


has given of countries, rivers, mountains, towns, ſieges, battles, 
the refletions ſhe makes upon particular events, the judgment 
i * nafſes upon human actions, and the digreſſions ſne makes 
on. any occafions, without perceiving that ſne muſt have been 


very well ſkilled in grammar, rhetoric, philoſophy, 'mathema- 


tics, nay, that ſhe muſt even have had ſome knowledge of law, 
phyſic, and divinity ; all which is very rare and uncommon in 
any of hates” nn 055 HE TO DARED fo OR STS 
COMPTON (Spencer), only fon of William, firſt earl of 
Northampton, by Elizabeth, ſole daughter and heireſs of fir 
John Spencer alderman of London, was born in 1601. He was 
made knight of the Bath in 1616, when Charles duke of York, 
afterwards Chaftes I. was created prince of Wales; with whom 
he became a great favourite. In 1622, he accompanied him 
into Spain, in quality of maſter of his robes and wardrobe ; and 
had the honour to deliver all his preſents, which amounted, ac- 
cording to computation, to 64, oool. At the coronation of 
that prince he attended as maſter of the robes; and in 16: 
waited on his va oo his expedition againſt the Scots. He 
Was like wiſe one of thoſe noblemen, who, in May 1641, reſolved 
to defend the true proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the doctrine 
of the church of England, and his majeſtys royal perſon, ho- 
nour, and eſtate; as alſo the power and privilege of parliaments, 
and the lawful rights and liberties of the ſubſect. In 1642 he 


waited upon his majeſty at York, and eſpouſed his cauſe heart- 


1y; and after the king ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham, was 
one of the firſt who appeared in arms for him. He did him 
ſignal ſervices, and was the very life of his caufe in the counties 
of Warwick, Stafford, and Northampton. He was flain, March 
19, 1643, in a battle fought on Hopton-heath, near Stafford: 


for though the enemy was routed; and much of their artillery 


taken, yet his lordſhip's - horſe being unfortunately ſhot under 
him, he was ſomehow left encompaſſed by them. When he 
was on his feet; he killed with his own" hand the colonel of 
foot, who firſt came up to him; notwithſtanding which, after 
de head-piece was ſtruck off with' the but end of a muſquet, 

hey offered him quarter. But he refuſed, ſaying, ' that he 
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the nation's ſatisfaction. 7 


COMPTON. a 


they were n upon Which he was flain by a blow with an hal- 
bert on the hinder part of his head, receiving at the ſame time 


another deep wound in his yg" The enemy refuſed to deliver 
0 


up his body to the young earl of Northampton, unleſs he would 
return, in exchange for it, all the ammunition, priſoners, and 
cannon, he had taken in the late battle: however, at laſt it was 
delivered, and buried in Allhallows church in Derby, in the 


ſame vault with his relation the old counteſs of Shrewſbury. 
His lordſhip married Mary, daughter of fir Francis Beaumont, 


knt. by whom he had fix ſons and two daughters. The ſons 


are all ſaid to have inherited their father's courage, loyalty, and 


virtue; but as for Henry, the ſixth and youpgeſty who was af- 


terwards biſhop of London, we ſhall ſpeak particularly of him 


in the next article. OY 


| . COMPTON (Henry), an eminent prelate of the church of 


England, was the youngeſt ſon of Spencer the ſecond earl of 
Northampton, juſt mentioned, and born in 1632, Though he 
was but ten years old when his father was ſlain, yet he received 


an education ſuitable to his quality; and when he had gone 


through the grammar-ſchools, was entered a nobleman of 
Queen's college in Oxford, in 1649. He continued. there till 
about 1652; and after having lived ſome little time with his 
mother, travelled into foreign countries, Upon the reſtoration 


ol Charles II. he returned to England; and became a cornet in 


a regiment of horſe, raiſed about that time for the king's guard e 
but ſoon quitting that poſt, he dedicated himſelf to the ſervice 
of the church; and accordingly. went to Cambridge, where he 


vas created M. A. Then entering 8 orders, and obtaining 


a grant of the next vacant canonry of Chriſt. church in Oxford, 


he was admitted canon - commoner of that college, in the be- 
- ginning of 1666, by the advice of Dr. John Fell, then dean of 
the ſame. He poſſeſſed at that time the rectory of Cottenham 


in Cambridgeſhire, worth about 5ool. per annum; and: in 1667, 
he was made maſter of St. Crofſe's hoſpital near Wincheſter, 
On May 24, 1659, he was.inſtalled canon of Chriſt-church, in 
the roam of Dr. Heylin deceaſed ; and two days after took the 
degree af B, D. ta which, June 28 following, he added that of 
doctor. He was preferred to the · biſnopric of Oxford in De- 
— 16743 and about à yrar after, tranſlated to the ſee of 
Langes nt Rs Gd FRO CIENEE a ICee- 
Ass ſoon as he was raiſed to the fee of London, king Charles 
cauſed? him to be ſworn. one of his priyy- council; and com- 


mitted to his care the educating of his two nieces, the princeſ- 


ſes Mary and Anne, which important truſt he diſeharged to 
chey were both confirmed by him 


upon January 23, 1676. They were both likewiſe married by 
bim: the eldeſt, Mary, with William . 


£ 


4, 16753 the youngeſt, Anne, with George prince of Den- 
_ 28, 1683. The firmneſs of theſe two princefles in 
the proteſtant-religion, was owing, in a great meaſure, to their 
tutor Compton; hich afterwards, when popery came to pre- 
vail at the court of England, was imputed to him as an unpar- 
donable crime. In the mean time he formed a project of bring- 
ing the diſſenters to a ſenſe of the neceſſity of an union among 

roteſtants ᷣ t promote which, he held ſeveral conferences wich 
oh own . the ſubſtance of which he publiſned in July 
1680. He further hoped, that diſſenters might be the more 
eafily reconciled to the church, if the judgment of foreign di- 


vines ſhould be produced againſt their needleſs ſeparation : and 
for that {purpoſe he wrote to M. le Moyne, profeſſar of divinity 


at Leyden, to M. de I Angle, one of the preachers: of the pro- 
teſtant church at Charenton near Paris, and to M. Claude, 
another eminent french divine. Their anſwers are publiſhed 
at the end of biſhop Stillingfleet's Unreaſonableneſs of Sepa- 
ration, 1687, 4to ; where we find them all agreed in vindi- 


cating the church of England from any errors in its doctrine, or 


unlawful impoſitions in its diſcipline, and therefore in con- 


emning a ſeparation from it as needleſs and uncharitable. 
ut  popery was what the biſhop moſt ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed ; 


and, while it was gaining ground at the latter end ef Charles the 


IId's reign, under the influence of James duke of York, there 


| was no method he left untried;to ſtop its progreſs. 


* 


The great diſſervice done by him to the papiſts and their 
cauſe, was remembered and reſented, when James II. aſcended 
E throne: when, to his honour, he was marked. out as the 
firſt” ſacrifice to popiſh fury. He was immediately diſmiſſed 
from the council-table; and on December 16, 1685, put out 
from being dean of the royal chapel, to which place he 


| had been preferred in July 1675. Further occaſions were 
' ſought, and ſpon found, of moleſting or ruining him if poſſible. 


For Dr. John Sharps rector of St. Giles's in the Fields; 'after- 
wards archbiſhop of York, having in ſome of his ſermons vin- 
dicated the doctrine of the church of England againſt popery; 


the king ſent a letter, dated June 143, 1686, to biſhop Compton, 


requiring and commanding him forthwith to ſuſpend Dr. 


within his dipceſe, until he had given the king ſatisfaction.“ 


In order to underſtand how Sharp had offended the king, it 


muſt be remembered, that king James had cauſed the directions 
concerning preachers, publiſhed in. 1662, to be now reprinted ; 
and reinforced them by a letter directed to the archbiſhops of 
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prohibit t 


effcR, to forbid the pr 


preaching upon controverſial points; that was, in 
E x ching 
done. 


g againſt popery, which Sharp had 


donn Wy - 


done. The; biſhop.. refuſing to ſuſpend the doctor, hecauſe, 
as he truly alledged, he —— not do it according to law, was 

cited to appear, Auguſt g, before the new eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion: when he was charged with not having obſerved his 
| eien command in the caſe of Sharp, whom he was ordered 


N 
to 


uſpend. The biſhop, after expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe, hum- 


bly begged a copy of the commiſſion, and 3.copy. of his 19010 155 


but was anſwered. by chancellor Jefferys, “ That he ſhould 
neither have a copy of, nor ſee, the commiſſion: neither would 


they give him a copy of the ce Thereupon his lordihip | 
5 


deſired time to adviſe with counſel; and time was given him to 


the 16th, and afterwards to the ziſt of Auguſt- I hen his 


lordſhip offered his plea to their juriſdiction: which being over - 
ruled, + proteſted to his right in that or any other plea, that 
might be made for his advantage; and obſerved, © that. as a 
biſhop he had a right, by the eee and univerſal 'eccle» 
ſiaſtical laws, to 3 before his metropolitan, precedently 
to any other court whatſoever.” But the eccleſiaſtical commil; 
ſioners would not upon any account ſuffer their jurifdichon to 
be called in queſtion; and therefore, in ſpite of all that his 
lordſhip. or his council could alledge, he was ſuſpended on Hept, 
6th following, for his diſobedience, from the function and exe: 
eution of his epiſcopal office, and from all epiſcopal and other 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, during his majeſty's pleaſure 
While this matter was in dependence, the princeſs of Orange 


vour: ſo ſhe wrote to the king, earneſtly begging him to by 
gentle to the biſhop, who ſhe could not think would. offend 
willingly. She alſo wrote ta the biſhop, expreſſing the Sun 
ſhare 15 took in the trouble he was fallen into; as did alſo the 
prince. The king wrote an anſwer to the princeſs, reflecting 


ſeverely on the biſhop, not without ſome ſharpneſs on her fr 


meddling in ſuch matters. The biſhop in the mean time ac - 
quieſced in his ſentence; but being ſuſpended only as a biſhop, 


and remaining ſtill whole in his other capacities, he made an- 
other ſtand againſt the king, as one of the ,governors of the 


Charter-houſe, in refuſing to admit one Andrew Popham, a 


Papi, into the firſt penhoner's place in that hoſpital. While 
e was thus ſequeſtered from his epiſcopal. office, he applied 


himſelf to the improvement of his garden at Fulham; and 
having a great genius for botany, enriched it with a variety of 
curious n. domeſtie and exotic. His ſuſpenſion however 
was ſo flagrant a piece of tyrannical injuſtice, that the prince 


of Orange, in his declaration, could not omit taking notice of 
it; and, upon the dread of his highneſs's coming over, the 
court was willing to make the hiſhop reparation, by reſtoring 
him, as —＋ on Sept. 23, 1688, to his epiſe function. 
But he ma 
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thought it became her to interpoſe a little in the biſhop's fa» 


no haſte to reſume his charge, and to _—_— : 
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king for his reforntion; which made ſore conjecture, and. ax 
Was afterwards found rightly enough, that he h. dt 
be reſtored in that manner, and that he knew well enough 


vi + 


what had been doing in Holland. The firſt part the biſhop | 
aCted in the revolution, which immediately enſued, was the 


conveying, jointly with the earl of Dorſet, the princeſs Anne 
of Denmark ſafe from London to Nottingham leſt ſhe, in the 
preſent confuſion of affairs, might have been ſent away into 
"rance, or put under reſtraint, becauſe the prince, her conſort, 
had left king James, and was gone over to the prince of 


© At his return to London, he was as zealous and inſtrumental 
as any man in wy eee, 5 
td the aſſociation begun at Exeter. He waited on the prince 

öf Orange, Dec. 21, at the head of his clergy; and, in their 


names and his own, thanked his highneſs for his very great 


and moſt hazardous undertaking for their deliverance, and the 
, e of the proteſtant religion, with the antient laws 

nd liberties of this nation. He gave his royal highneſs the ſa- 
erament, Dec. 30; and upon Jan. 29 following, when the houſe 
of lords, in a grand committee, debated the important queſtion, 
* Whether the throne, being vacant, ought to be filled by a 
regent or a king?” Compton was one of the two biſhops, fir 
en s Trelawny biſhop of Briſtol being the other, who made 
the majority for filling uy the throne by a king. On Feb. 14, he 
was again appointed of the privy-council, and made dean of the 
royal chapel; from both which places king James had removed 
him: and afterwards pitched upon by king William, to perform 
the ceremony of his and queen Mary's coronation, upon April 
31, 1689. The ſame year he was conſtituted one of the com- 
miſſioners for reviſing the liturgy, wherein he laboured with 
much zeal to reconcile the diffenters to the church; and alſo 
in the convocation, that met Nov. 21, 1689, of which he was 
reſident. But the intended comprehenfion met with inſupera- 
bie difficulties, the majority of the lower houſe being reſolved 
not to enter into any terms of accommodation with the diſ- 
ſenters; and his lordſhip's not eomplying ſo far as the diſ- 
ſenters liked, is ſuppoſed to have been the reaſon of Burnet's 
calling him, as he does, A weak man, wilful, and ſtrangely 
wedded to party. This however muſt ſeem extraordinary to 


thoſe who confider, that churclimen have ſpoken very coolly 


of him eyer ſince, on that very account: and that even his op- 
_ poſing, as he did, the proſecution againſt Sacheverell in 1910, 
' declaring him not guilty, and alſo proteſting againſt ſeveral 

Reps taken in that affair, has not been ſufficient to wipe out 
the guilt of complying fo far with the difſenters as he did. 
But ſuch is generally the fate of thoſe who act with modera- 
bon and prudence,. and attempt to treat men as reaſonable 
* ; | 3 8 | 


no mind to 


revolution. He firſt ſet his hand 
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creatures: they are diſſiked and abuſed by the unreafonable, 
that is, by much the greater part of both partie... 
He maintained all along à brotherly correſpondence with the 


24 = 


foreign proteſtant churches, and endeavoured to promote in 


them a good opinion of the church of England, and her mode- 


ration towards them; as appears, not only by his application 
to le Moyne, Claude, and de l' Angle before- mentioned, but 


alſo from letters, afterwards printed at Oxſord, which paſſed 
between his lordſhip and the univerſity of Geneva, in 1706. 


It was this ſpirit of moderation, which rendered biſhop ww 
e 


ton leſs popular with the clergy; who, by jealouſies ſurmiſed 
and indufiriouſly propagated, hindered in all probability his ad- 
vancement to Canterbury, which muſt otherwiſe have follow- 


ed of courſe, confjdering the ſervices he had done, and the in- 


tereſt he "—_ retained at court. Towards' the cloſe of his 


life, he was afflicted with the ſtone and gout ; which, turning 


Fulham, July 7, 1713, at the age of 81, His body was interred 


the 15th of the ſame month in the church-yard of Fulham, ac- 
cording to his particular direction: for he uſed to wh that 


« the church is for tlie living, and the- church-yard for. the 


dead.“ On the 26th a ſermon on the occaſion of his much- 


lamented death,” was preached at St. Paul's, before the mayor 
and aldermen of London, by Dr. Thomas Gooch, lately one of 
his domeſtic chaplains, then fellow, and afterwards mafter, of 
Caius college in Cambridge, and fince biſhop, firft of Norwich, 
then of Ely. Over his grave w 
ſurrounded with iron rails, having only this ſhort inſcription; 
H. Lond. EI MH EN TQ ETATPNQ Mpccxut.” That is, 
„Henry London. Save in the croſs. 1713.” It may truly be 
ſaid, that by his death the church loft an excellent bine 
23 a brave and able ſtateſman; the proteſtant religion, 
at home and abroad, an ornament and refuge; and the whole 


_ chriſtian world, an eminent example of virtue and piety. IE 


ve was erected an handſome tomb, 


e] What few things he publiſhed are 
as follows. 1. A tranſlatiqn from the ita- 


lian, of the life of Donna Olympia Mal- 


dachini, who goyerned the church during 
the time of Innocent X. which was fram 
the year 1644 to 1655. 
2- A tranſlation from the french, of the 
Jeſuits intrigues j with the private inſtruc- 
tions of that ſociety to their emiſſaries, 


pion, 1677+, 4. A letter to he clergy 

the dioceſe of London, HOO = 
tiſm, the lord's ſupper, catechifing, dated 
April 28, 1679. 5. A ſecond letter con- 


Ferning the half-communion, prayers in 


* 


in upkagwn tongue, prayers de ſaints, 


Lond. 1667. 


July 6, 1680. 6. A third letter, on con- 


firmation, and viſitation of the ſick, 1682. 
7. A fourth letter, upon the 54th canon, 


April 6, 1683. 8. A fifih letter, upon 
the 118th canon, March 19, 184. 9. A 
ſixth letter, upon the 13th canon, April 
18, 1685. They were all reprinted 
gether in 1686, 12mo, under the title 


<< Epiſcopalia, or letters of the right rev. 


father in God; Henry lord biſhop of Lon- 


dgn, to the clergy of his digceſe.”” There 


is allo, 10. A letter of his to a clergyman 
in his diocefe, concerning non- reſiſtance + 
written ſoon after the revolution, and in. 
ſerted in the memoirs of the life of Mr, 
Pe e 
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186 C ONAN T. 
CONANT (Dr. Jon), a learned divine, was bern Oct. 18, 


"uy $3; F 
; 


1608, at Leatenton in Devonſhire. He. was educated in claſ- 


ſical learning at private ſchools, and, in 1626, ſent to Exeter 
college in Oxford. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf. for uncom- 


mon parts and learning; by means of which he grew highl 
in favour with Dr. John Prideaux, then rector of Exeter col- 


lege, and king's profeſſor in divinity, who, according to the 


faſhion of wit in thoſe times, uſed to ſay of him, Conanti ni- 


bil eſt difficile:” an excellent pun, which cannot well be made 


intelligible to the engliſh reader. He took his degrees regu- 


_ - larly. and, July 1633, was. choſen fellow of his college, in 


which he became an eminent tutor. Upon. the breaking out 
of the civil war, he judged it convenient to leave the univer- 
ſity; and he did ſo in 1642. He retired firſt. to Lymington, a 
living of his uncle's in Somerſetſhire; where, his uncle being 
fled, and he in orders, he officiated as long as he could conti- 
nue there with ſafety. While he was at Lymington, he was 
conſtituted by the parliament one of the afſembly.of divines ; 
but it is ſaid that he never ſat among them, or at leaſt very 
ſeldom, ſince it is certain that he never took the covenant. |. He 


. afterwards followed his uncle to London; and then became a 


domeſtic chaplain to lord Chandos, in whole family he lived at 
Harefield. He is ſaid to have ſought this ſituation, for the 
fake of keeping himſelf as clear from all engagements and 
ſcrapes as the nature and fickle condition of thoſe times would 


E Upon the ſame motive he reſigned his fellowſhip of 


Exeter college, Sept. 27, 1647; but, June 7, 1649, was unani- 
mouſly choſen rector of it by the fellows, without any applica- 
tion of his own. 4 5 ED wo ey We mag 

In a very ſhort time however, after being thus ſettled, he 
was in great danger of being driven out of all public employ- 


| many mann and this by. the parliament's enjoining what was 


called the Engagement, which he did not take within the time 
preſcribed. He had a fortnight given him to conſider further 
of it; at the end of which he ſubmitted, but under a declara- 
tion, ſubſcribed at the ſame time with the engagement, which 
in fact enervated that inſtrument entirely. The terms of the 
engagement were; You ſhall promiſe to be true and faith- 
ful to the commonwealth of England, as it is now eſtabliſhed 
without king or houſe of lords.” Conant's declaration before 
the commiſſioners, when he took the engagement, was in this 
form and manner: Being required to ſubſcribe, I humbly 
premiſe, firſt, That I be not hereby underſtood to approve of 
what hath been done in order unto, or under this preſent go- 


vernment, or the government itſelf ; nor will I. bg thought to 


condemn it; they being' things above my reach, and I not know- 


ing the grows of the proceedings. Secondly, That I do not 


bind 


* 
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ind myſelf to do any thing contrary” to the word of Gad. 


hirdly,/ That I do not fo hereby bind myſelf, but that, ii God 


ſhall emarkably call me to ſubmit to any other r; I may 


be at liberty to obey that call, notwithſtanding the preſent en- 


gagement. Fourthly, In this ſenſe, and in this ſenſe only, I do 
romiſe to be true and faithful to the preſent government, as 


it is now eſtabliſhed without king or houſe of lords,” 
This difficulty being got over, he went on to 


Oxford. In 1657 he accepted the impropriate rect 

Abergely near St. Aſaph in Denbighſhire, as ſome — 
he never er but knowing it to have belonged to the 
biſhopric of St. Aſaph, he — ——ů— it, upon the re- 


2 
for the qr des kerne, to the divinity chair, which 


eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy. Oct. 19, 1657, he wasadmitred vice- 
chancellor of wet bing which high dignity he held till 


Auguſt 5, 1660. During his office he was very inſtrumental 
in procuring Mr. Selden's large and valuable collection of books 
for the public: library; and had a great hand in defeating 2 


deſign, to which the protector Oliver gave his conſent, of erect- 
ing a kind of univerſity at Durham. Upon the reſtoration of 


Charles II. Dr. Conant, as vice- chancellor of Oxford, came up 


to London attended by the proctors and many of the princi- 


pals; and was introduced to the king, to whom he made a latin 
ſpeech, and preſented a book of verſes written by the members 
of the univerſity. March 25, 1661, the king iſſued a commiſ- 
fon for the review of the book of common- prayer, in which 
Conant was one of the commiſſioners, and alltel at the Savoy 
conferences: but after this, upon the paſſing of the act of uni- 


formity, not thinking it right to conform, he ſuffered himſelf - 


to be deprived of his preferments; and accordingly his reQtory 


of Exeter college was pronounced vacant, Sept. 1, 1662. 


At length, after eight years ſerious deliberation upon the na- 
ture and lawfulneſs of conformity, his conſcience was fatiſ- 


hed, and e reſolved to comply in all parts; and in particular 
with that which had probably ſtuck moſt with him, the being 


re-ordained. Accordingly he was ſo, Sept. 28, 1670, by Rey- 
nolds biſhop of Norwich; whoſe daughter he had married in 
Auguſt 1651, and by whom he had fix ſons and as many 
daughters. Preferments were offered him immediately, and 
the ſame year he was elected miniſter of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury, in London; but having ſpent ſome years in the town af 
Northampton, where he was much beloved, he choſe rather to 
accept the invitation of his neighbours to remain among them; 
and Dr. Simon Ford, who was then miniſter of All-faints in 


minated 


| diſcharge his 
_ office of rector of: Exeter college with great approbation; and, 
in Dec. #654, became divinity-profefſor of the univerſity of 


Northampton ? going 20 St. Mary 8 Aldermanbury, he was no- | 


nad 
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minated to ſucceed him. It is remarkable, that, Sept . 
» 


| ke had the mortification to ſee the greateſt part of his pati 
" together with his church, burnt to the ground, though provi- 
dentially his own houſe eſcaped. In 1 Go „the archdeaconry 
of Norwich becoming vacant, the biſhop offered him that pre- 
ferment, with this ſingular compliment, I do not expect 
thanks from you, but I will be very thankful to you, if you will 
accept of it.” He accepted it after ſome deliberation, and diſ- 
charged the office worthily, as long as health permitted him. 
Dec. 3, 1681, he was inſtalled a prebendary in the church of 
Worceſter. The earl of Radnor, an old friend and contem- 
porary of his at Exeter college, aſked it for him from Charles II. 
in theſe terms: © Sir, I come to beg a preferment of you 
for a very deſerving perſon, who never ſought any thing for 
himſelf: and upon naming him, the king very kindly con- 
ſented. In 1686, after his eyes had been for ſome time weak, 
he loſt his ſight entirely: but he did not die till March 12, 
1693, when he was in his 86th year. He was buried in his 
own pariſh church of All-ſaints in Northampton, where a mo- 
| Owe was erected over him by his widow, with a ſuitable in- 
: ription. | ERS, RG ag 5 3 „ 
, He was a man of ſolid and extenſive learning; yet ſo very 
modeſt, it is ſaid, that though he underſtood moſt of the ori- 
ental languages, and was particularly verſed in the ſyriac, yet 
few people knew it. There have been publiſhed fix volumes 
of his ſermons: the firſt in 1693, and dedicated by himſelf to 
the inhabitants of Northampton ; the ſecond, after his death, 
in 1697, by John biſhop of Chicheſter; the third in 1698, the 
fourth in 1703, the fifth in 1708, by the ſame editor; the ſixth 
in 1722, by Digby Cotes, M, A. principal of Magdalen-hall 
in Orfeo. : 3 eee e 
CONCANEN (MarTHEw), was born in Ireland, and bred 
to the law; in which we do not find that he ever made any 
great figure. From thence he came over to London, in com- 
pany with a Mr. Stirling, to ſeek his fortune; and finding no- 
thing ſo profitable, and ſo likely to recommend him to public 
notice, as writing politics, he ſoon commenced an advocate for 
the government. There goes a ſtory of him, however, but we 
will hope it is not a true one, that he and his fellow-traveller, 
who was embarked in the ſame adventure, for the ſake of mak- 
ing their trade more profitable, reſolved to divide their inte- 
reſts; the one to oppoſe, the other to defend the miniſtry. 
Upon which they determined the ſide each was to eſpouſe by 
lots, when it fell to Concanen's part to defend the miniſtry. 
Stirling afterwards went into orders, and became a clergyman 
in Maryland. Concanen was for ſome time concerned in the 
# Britiſh” and * London, Journals,” and a paper called 4 The 
Noe | Speculatiſt," 
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Specalatiſt. In theſe he took occaſion. to abuſe not onl 
lord Bolingbroke, who was naturally the object of it, but 
Pope by which he: procured a place in the Dunciad. In a 
pamphlet called A Supplement to the Profound,” he dealt 

very unfairly by Pope, as Pope's commentator informs us, in 
not only frequently imputing to him Broome's verſes (for 
which, ſays he, he might ſeem in ſome degree accountable, 
having corrected what that gentleman did), but thoſe of the 


duke of Buckingham and others. To this extraordinary piece 


ſomebody humorouſly cauſed him to take for his motto, De 
profundis clamavi.“ His wit and literary abilities, however, 
recommended him to the favour of the duke of Newcaſtle, 
through whoſe intereſt he obtained the poſt of attorney-general 
of the iſland of Jamaica, which office he filled with the utmoſt 
integrity and honour, and to the perſect ſatisfaction of the in- 
habitants, for near 17 years; when, having acquired an ample 
fortune, he was deſirous of paſſing the eloſe of his life in his na- 
tive country; with which intention he quitted Jamaica and 
came to London, propoſing to paſs ſome little time there be- 
fore he went to ae in Ireland. But the difference 
of elimate between that metropolis and the place he had ſo 
long been 'accuſtomed. to, had ſuch an effect on his conſtitu- 
tion, that he fell into a galloping conſumption, of which he 
died Jan. 22, 1749, a few weeks after his arrival in London. 
The world is obliged to him for ſeveral original poems, which, 
though ſmall; have conſiderable merit; and for one play, in» 
tituled © Wexford Wells.” He was alſo concerned with Mr. 
Roome and other gentlemen in [altering Richard Broome s 
< Jovial Crew“ into a ballad opera, in which ſhape it is now 
frequently performed. Concanen has ſeveral ſongs in The 
Muſical Miſcellany, 1729,” 6 vols. But a memorable letter 
addreſſed to him by Dr. Warburton will perhaps be remember- 
ed longer than any writing of his own pen. a pe 
— CONCINTI, better known by the name of the marſhal d'An- 
cre, was born at Florence, where his father was raiſed from 
a common notary to be ſecretary of ſtate. He came into France 
at the beginning of the 17th century with Mary de Medicis, 
wife of Henry the great, and was then only gentleman in or- 
1 2 to that princeſs; but he was afterwards made her maſ- 
ter of the horſe, bought the marquiſate of Ancre, enjoyed ma- 
ny conſiderable poſts, and was firſt gentleman of the N - 
ber, and 'marſhalof France, by the influence his wife, Eleonora 
| 3 had over the queen: but he abuſed all theſe favours; 
he diſpaſed of the finances and employments, filled the army 
and cties with his creatures, and wanted to make himſelf hed. 
ter of the government. This made him many enemies, and 
ereated great troubles. De Luines perſuaded Louis XIII. 2 
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290 CANRDAMINE  _, 
the only method to ſtop his ambition, arid put a period to the 
diſorder of the ſtate, was to finiſh his exiſtence.” Accordingly 
a commiſſion was given to Vitry, one of the captains of the 
life- guard, who executed it on the draw- bridge of the Louvre, 
April 24, 161), with ſeveral piſtol-ſhots. His body was after- 
_ wards ignominiouſly uſed by the populace; the parliament de- 
clared him guilty of treaſon, ſentenced his wife to loſe her head, 


and declared their ſon ignoble, and incapable of holding any 


((( “ ð oo 
3 "CONDAMINE (CnaRLES Marie DE La), chevalier de 
St. Lazare, member of a great number of academies, well 
known by the reputation of his travels, which were indeed 
wonderfully extenſive, was born at Paris in 1701. He began 
| his journey to the eaſt very young; and after having coaſted 
along the ſhores of Africa and Aſia in the Mediteranean, he 


poſe of determining the figure of the earth at the equator. 
The difficulties and dangers he-ſurmounted in this expedition 
are almoſt incredible; and at one time he had-nearly*periſhed 
by the imprudence of one of his companions, M. Seniergues. 
The libertiniſm and arrogance of this young man had fo much 
irritated the inhabitants of new Cuenta, that they roſe tumul- 
tuouſly againſt the travellers; but, fortunately for the reſt, the 
offender was the only victim. On his return home, la Con- 
damine made a viſit to Rome, where pope Benedict XIV. made 
him a preſent of his portrait, and granted him a diſpenſation to 
marry one of his nieces. Our philofopher perhaps thought 
that the company of an amiable and ſenſible woman would 
much alleviate the infirmities to which he was ſubject. At 
the age of 55 he married this niece. By his great equanimity, 

his lively and amiable diſpoſition, he was the delight of all that 


knew him. Two days before his death he;made a witty coup- | 


let on the ſurgical operation that carried him to the grave; 
and, after having recited: this couplet to a friend that came to 
fee: him, © You muſt now leave me, added he; I have two 
letters to write to Spain; probably by next poſt, it will be too 
late“ La Condamine had the art of pleaſing the learned by 
the concern he ſhewed in advancing their intereſts, and the 
ignorant by the talent of perſuading: them that they under- 
ſtood what he ſaid. Even the men of faſhion ſought his com- 
pauy, as he was full ef anecdotes and ſingular obſervations, 
d to amuſe their frivolous' curioſity. However, he was 
not without his defects. He was apt to lay too much ſtrefs 
on trifles. His inquiſitiveneſs, as is often the caſe with tra- 


vellers, rendered him indiſereet: in him it was a real paſſion, 


to which he ſaerificed the ordinary civilities of life. Eager af- 


„ 


nie 


— 


was choſen, in 1736, to go with M. Godin to Peru, for the pur- 
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and ſeriqus deportment, him 


ined A, | 
foretold' What he would one day be. But ar Ke 


him moſt, was his unexampled and exalted p 


noured his relations; he endeavoured in all 9 51 to 3 8 
his grandfather, 'who was then alive in China, and a moſt 
holy man: and. it was obſeryable, that he never ate an ing | 


but he proſtrated himſelf upon the ground, and offer 


to the fupreme Lord of heayen. da, while he was à 


child, he heard his grandfather fetch a deep figh 3 and” gol! 
up to him with many bowings and much reverence, * May's 
preſumey” ſays he, without lofing the reſpect I owe you, to 
inquire into the occaſion/of' your grief? perhaps you fear that 
your poſterity ſhould' degenerate om your virtue, and di 
nour you by their vices.“ What put this thought into yo 


| head, fays Coum-tſe to him, and where hate Jon learnt' en | 


ſpeak after this manner ? * From e replied Co! 
« [ attend diligently to you! er you ſpeak ; and T har 
often heard you ſay, that a ode > bad not by his virtue ſup- 


port the glory hie aneeſt 0666 not deſerve to bear their ; 


name. 15 b grandfather's death, -he applied himſelf 
Tcem-ſe, 4 celebrated e decker of 5 time 3 under the 


rection of ſo great a maſter, ſoon made x furpriling progreſs in 


antiquity, which he confidered as the ſource, from whence all 
genuine knowledge was to be drawn. This love for the an- 


tients very nearly coſt him him his life, when he was not more 
than 16 years of age. Falling into diſcourſe one Te Arms 3 


the chineſe books With a perſon of high quality, who thought 
them obſcure, and not worth the of ſearching into, 
The books you delpt ,” fays Confucius, * are full of profound 
knowledge, which is not to be attained but by the wiſe*zhl 
learned: and the people would think cheaply of wem, coull 


they comprehend then of themſelves. * This ſubordination” e 


ſpirits,” by which: the are dependent upon the know- 


ing, is. very uſeful, and Tres reed, in ſociety. . 
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his, philoſophy. throughout, the 1 At the age of, 

chen he ha — 5 a confiderable knowledge of. aptignity, Wor 
acquainted, himſelf with the laws and cuſtoms of. his country, 
he began to project a ſcheme for a general reforn 2 All 
the, petty kingdoms, of the empire depend upon t eror; 
but chen every province was a diſtinct kingdom, which | ad its 
articular laws, and was governed by. a We of irs own. 
ence it often hap ehed t that the W autho rity was not 
ſuſſicient to 1 55 hem within the bounds of 4 N duty and 
1 0 but eſpecially at this time, when luxury, the love 


ol . pleaſure, and a CY diſſolution of manners, prevailed in 


all thoſe little « courts. 


5 wiſely perfuaded that the people could | never — 


— long as ayarice ambition, voluptuouſneſs, and falſe 
ſhould reign in this manner, reſolved to preach up a 
x ere morality ;. and accordingly he began to enforce; 2 


rance, Juſtice, and other virtues, to inſpire a contempt of 
and outward pomp, to excite to magnanimity and 3 


_ greatneſs of ſoul, which ſhould make men incapable of diff. 


mulation, and infinceriry ; and uſed all. the means he could 
think of, to redeem his countrymen from a life of . pleaſure to 
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ſeveral high offices! in thé magiſtracy, which he ſometimes 26 
ceptetl ; but never from a — ambition, which he Was " 


not at all concerned to gratify, but always with a view of re 


forming a corrupt ſtats, and amending mankind; for he never 
failed to >. oſe offices; as ſoon as "he perceived that he 
nger 


could be no uſeful in them. Thus, for inſtance, he'\ 


raiſed to a — place of truſt in the kingdom of Lou; 


his own native country; where he had not exerciſed his charge 


above three months, When the court and provinces, throught 
his counſels and management, were become quite altered. He 


corrected many frauds and abuſes in the mereantile way, and 
reduced the welghts and meaſures to their proper ſtandard. 


He inculeated fidelity and candour amongſt the men, and er- 5 


horted the women to | chaſtiry and a Py 'of manners. 
fuch methods'he wrought'a/ erat reformation; and eſtabliſhed 


erery where ſuch concord and unanimity, that the whole EE, 
dom ſeemed as if it were but one great family. | 


Tue (neighbouring! princes begun go be jesleus. 


perceived; that a king, under the counſels! of Tt a man ng | 
Confucius, would qufckly render himſelf tos powerful; fines | 


nothing can make a ſtate flouriſh more than gobd order am 
the members, and an ekaQt obſervance” of its laws, Alarme 
at this, the king of Ti aſſembled his miniſters to conſider of 


methods which 8 — à ſtop to the career of this new 80 1 


vernment; and, à ome: — the 1 
dient was reſolved upon 1 2a great number 
of young girls ofextravedinary uty, who 9080 been inſtructed 


miſtreſſes of all thoſe a and accompliſhments which 


might pleaſe and * the heart; Theſe; under the” pre- 


text on an embaſſ . to the king of Lou, and to 
the graugees of his — 2 The preſent was Joyfully received, 
and Find its deſired effect. The arts of good government were 
immediately neglected, and nothing was thought” of but in- 
venting new pleaſures for the entertainment of the fair ſtran- 


ers. In ſhort,” nothing was regarded for ſome months but 
eating, dancing, ſhows, & c. and the court was entirely dif- 


ſolved in luxury and pleafure. ' Confucius had foreſeen all 
this, and endeavoured to prevent it by adviſing the refuſal” of 
the preſent; and he now laboured to take off the deluſion 
they were fallen into, and to bring ther Zack to reaſon and 
their duty. But all his endeavourg proved ineffectual : chere 


whether 


wert on 


was s nothing to be dene Wand, ſeverity of the philoſopher, | 


AD. 
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He pa rough the 
but met with, inſurmountable —— 
the a ar to: live in times when rebel | 
2 cg Ae empire. Men Ha ho, no; ti 
Ys Og They had: even leſs inelination t 
— = * aid, thay were ambitious, — 9 ap | 
voluptuous. 3 „3 and re- 
| al langn , and. it is ſaid that conſpir 
formed 3 to which may be addeily that his-ne- 
erh. iy _ intereſts — ce er to — — 


7 


25 


[= _ IT ———— Ne 
5 in proce time nee, pa 
_ evil examples have corrupted it. All conſiſts in reſtoring it to 
its aner beauty; and to be we muſt re- aſcend to 
| 2 from which we 5 . Obey heaven, and fol- 
low the orders of him who governs it. Love your- neighbour 
as yourſelf. Let your W and not your ſenſes, be the rule 
ol your conduct: for reaſon will teach you to think wiſely, to 


2 prudently, and 40 behave yourlelr: wothily upon all occa- 


. in the mean time, though he had withdrawn him- 

ſelf from kings and palaces, did not ceaſe to trayeb about and 

do what good he could among the people, and among mankind 

in general. He had oſten in his mouth the maxims and ex- 

amples of their antient heroes, Lao, Chun, Lu, Tiſchin tang, 

| Ven fan ben they were Fe all not wonder hear, th 
not e 3 ooo 


whow wee e fey has —.— | 


tainments, 


{ wins, nn 10 adore ton 
vided his diſci 
eu eats and propegtt bi 1 


to improv 
—— — "hea hearxs by wrtue: An 

ae famous of this cla werd Men Ae Carte 

— „kong, Ten yuen, The ſecend were to cultivate 


Sage tg an Ng 


10 His 


* 
e 


and of 8 And per- 
ſuaſive 'difeourſes > e admired —— xheſe/ were; ai 
br en may The ſtudy oß the chird claſs wa, to leiirh 
the rules o 


government, to give an idea ef it to the man- 
darins, and to enabie them to fl the public offices with/ honour: 


Gen pen and, Ki lou excelled herein, © The laſt elify were oon. 


cerned in delivering the of morakey in 4 evticiſe and 


Tou hin deſetved'the higheſt praiſe. Theſe to choſen diſciple 
weren as ie were, Confueius's ſchso 

He ſent 600 of his diſeiples into different purts r engl, 
to reform the manners of the people; and, not ſatisfied with 
benefiting his own country only, he made frequent reſolutions 


9 rate his doctrine to fartheſt parts 


Hardly: any thing can be added to the 
Ark regs He dean rather te ſpeak like a deckor of 
revealed law, than a man wWhe had ne light bat what the Jaw 
of hy che 8 r tp l his fn 
ce t as forcib 2 

For tes his* deiey el Kester, his nence, 2 


contempt of riehes, and what are — — the goods 
of this life, his eontinual attention and —— his 
actions, and, above all, that modeſty and bhumility which are 
not to be wund among the grecian fages ; alt cheſe would al- 
moſt tempt one to believe that he was not a mere philoſopher 
formedfby reaſon only, but a man inſpired by God for 7 cou 
. — N yok 


a and to cheek that pad th of idolatr 


2 be — —— eds thine th = 


che —— was overcome with grief at the fight of the df 
orders Which prevailed" in the empire: „ The mountain“ faid 
be, 46 fanen; the gb machine is demohſbed, and the ſages 
are all ted. * H meaning was, that che edjfice of perfection, 
* 44” endeavoured” te raiſeß was — overthrown. 
= oo Wow —5 — 5th hes 1 
= "my 


— fourladey who Tp who frm roo 1 
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hſhed ſtyle to the people: and among theſe, Tibu'yew an 
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of ſeven days expired in the arms of his diſciples; in his 73 
then. reigned in the kingdom: of Ibu; could not refrein.from 
tears; The Tien is not ſatiged with me, cried hes f Une 
It has taken away Confucius, In reality, wiſe men are precious 
gifts, with which. heaven bleſſes the earth; and their worth is 
never ſo well known, as when they are taken away. Confucius 
Was lamented by the whole empire, which from that very mo- 
ment began to honour him as a ſaint ; and eſtabliſhed ſuch 2 
voneration for his memory, as will probably laſt for ever in 
thoſe parts of the world. Kings have built palaces for him in 
all the provinces, whither the learned go at certain times to 
pay him homage, There are to be ſeen upon ſeveral edifices, 


4 


raiſed in honqur of him, ne large characters, Io 


the great maſter.” To the head doctor“ % To the ſaint, 
Led 10 ; the teacher of emperors and kings.“ bey built his 


ſepulchre near the city Kio fou, an the banks of- the river Su, 
ere he was wont to aſſemble his diſciples; and they have 


9 N * 


ſince incloſed it with walls, which Jock like a ſmall city to this 
ver day. S : Wort 
diſciples. for the preſervation of 
ſeveral books: and though theſe books were greatly. admired 
for the doQtrines they contained, and the fine principles of 
marley Bey. taughts yet ſuch was the unparalleled modeſty of 
this philoſopher, that he never aſſumed the leaſt honour about 
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them He ingenuouſly confefled, that the doctrine was not his 
own, but was much more antient; and that he had done nothing 
more than collect it from thoſe wiſe legiſlators Lao and Chun, 
who lived 15co years before him. Theſe books are held in 


the higheſt eſteem and veneration, becauſe they; contain all that 


he had collected relating to the antient laws, Which are looked 


upon as the moſt perfect rule of government. The number of 
theſe claſſical and canonical books, for ſo it ſeems they are 


called, is four. The firſt is intituled, “ Ta Hiog the Grand 
Science, or the School of the Adults,” It is this that beginners 
ought to Raa firſt, becauſe it is, ag. it were, the porch of 


the temple of wiſdom and virtue. It treats of the care we 
ought to take in governing ourſelves, that we. may. be able . 


KN. 


afterwards to govern others: and of perſeyerange-in the 


good, which, according to him, is nothing but a conformity of. 

this book “ Ta 
Hio, or the Grand Science,“ hecauſe it was chieſſy deſigned for 
princes and grandees, who gught to govern their peaple wiſely, 
he whole ſcience. of princes,” ſays Confucius, “ conſiſts in 


reaſonable. nature they have ve, 


our actions to right reaſon. The author calls 


 qultivating and perigcting the 
oh, L | 


> 


f 


ther. to the memory of his 
s-philoſopby 3 but compoſed 


. +, * * ˙d———̃ ͤ A . 


* ſhout 2 22 ii mn he to wien it: 

mecefſae to have an inſighit into the teh of things, 200 
ain the knowledge of good und evil to e the” 

Wes love of this good, and au hatred of this evil: to 


mou —— 0 — heart, and to regulate the manners accot 1 8 


L en a man has thus renewed himſelf, there will 
N te leſs: difficulty. in rene wing others: and by this means” n- 
cord and union reign in families, kingdoms are; governed ac- 
9 che laws, and.” the whole eee peace * 
w_ Ac en 
"Pp * Gon claſſical e or canonical Book. is called A* Fche 


aul 1 Yorp Þ» dere As Weh 8 685 ant, 3 In. 


mute —— 3 to e ID man, an 
"wo 47 


diſcoupfes, and is tended Hwy 20 — i phe onl 5 | 


tions, anſwers, and ſayings of Conſpbius and his diſcip . on 
virtue, good works, and the art of governing well; 3 | 
article Excepted,'i in hich the diſciples of particularly 
deſeribe the outward deportment of «their maſter. There 2 
ſome maxims and moral ſentences in this collection, equal te 


thoſe of the feven wiſe men of Greece, which have always 


deen ſo much admired. The fourth book” gives an idea of 
erfect government; it is called © Meng Ties or the Book 
entius z becauſe, though numbered among che claſſical and 
canonical books, it is more properly the work ef his difcipk 
Mentius. To theſe four böoks the 0 two others,” which 
have almoſt an equal reputation; firſt is called * Hi 
King,“ chat is, * of Filial' Reverence,” 2 ontains the'ans 
ſwers which Confucius made te his difciple-D Hg conternin 
the reſpect which is due to Parents. Ihe ſecopd⸗ is call 
* Sias His,” char ie, t the og wh wee School” ol 9 
which/is n collection of fen and examples" 
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©: x empire, 
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no ap ee Are. n 
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nfucius, Fedder ith, a dream, 3 
ne perſon 5 from the weſt, that 
19 * 7 —— Sound him, 


im ted ne with all — . ginable ; e 
c emently againſt. Mimti, who introduce 2, and denounc- 
ing the judgment of heaven on ſuch. — ſhould ſupport 
| . But all their endeavours were vain; the torrent bore 
ard againſt them, and the pure religion and ſound morality of 
ucius were ſoon corrupted, and in a manner overwhelmed, 
| — the revailing. idolajries. and ſuperſtition {which were ins 
0 ac with the idol Fohi. 
_ = CQNGREVE (Wu ia, an engliſh dramatia Writer and 
_ = was, deſcended. of an antient family in Staffordſhire, and 
rn 


in 1 7 72 have made him a native of Ireland, yon | 


friend Southern; but it ſeems reaſonable 


| 5 hig | 
. ieve: 2 upon this occaſion, who affirmg him to 
ber de in Engl preface 


land. Jacob, ſpeaking in his 
he had received from * ae 


70 


ſentence; but e he did or not, it 


ing ot after. the birth of of Ag was y _ : 
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2s well as his kind directions for the compoling of chis-work> 
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ws > 


which work being publiſhed in Congreve' 
mad to the account ' 
authority: in this caſe indiſp 


ven of himſelf, renders Ieh 


Ireland when 1 fer his Father had there 2 
command in the army, and aſterwards became ſteward in the 


Burlington amin, which fixed the reſidence of himſelf and 
family in chat kingdom. Congreve was ſent to the ſchpol of = 


Kilkenny, and thence to the univerſity of Dublin; where: he 
acquired a perfect fill-in all the-bra of polite. literature. 
A little after the revolution in 1 


don, and placed i in the Middle-temple: but the law. proving tos 


dry for him, he troubled himſelf lirtle-with it, and continued 


to purſu his former ſtudies. His firſt production ag an gu- 


thor, was a novel, which, under the aſſumed name of Cleophil, 
he dedicated to Mrs. Cathetitie Leveſon- The title of it was, 
« Incognita, or Love and duty reconciled. Vivacity of wits, 


fuency of ſtyle, and ſtrength of judgment are ſhewn-in this 


work; and the merit of it ig great, if we conſider it as the 
| —ͤ — E dus keen fan, arm} wh 


few — — ith 

Soon after he — * kimaſclf- to N ee and 
wrote a comedy called © The Old Bachelor; of which! 

den, to hom B vas recommended, faid, 6 hind he never. _ 
luck e WGy ay in bis life; and that it would be a pity to have 
it miſcarry * few things, which proceeded not fromthe au- 


thor's ho of genius or art, but from his not being acquainted | 
with the ſtage and the town.“ 


it and it was acted in 1693. The 


performed, and received with ſuch applauſe, that Con- 
ve was thencefor ward conſider ac the? eng of the declining 
ge, and as the ring genius in dramstie pooſy: It was this 
. and the very mager ſucceſs that na it upon 2 
ſtage, and after it came from the preſs, Nr cp wa 
author ta the patronage of lord lalifax: who, being defi 


to place ſo eminent 2 wit in a ſtate f eaſe and — — a 


made him immediately bne- of tlie c mmiſſioners ufer Megufing 
back y-coaches; beſtowed upon him Joon after a place in che 
1 ce and the olive of + @rainilſcner ab nie 


rer, n. 


Ae. What led Southern and lee 
into this miſtake, was probably Congreve's. being carried into 


„ he: was ſent over to Lon ; 


- reviſed and corrected 
prologue, intended to b 
ſpoken, was written by lord Falkland ; — ny was admirably 


enſes, 
worth 
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 ECONGREVE. 
worth SS ol. per annum. We need not wonder that; r ſuch 
encotragement as the town, and even the oritict, Had given 
him, he mould quickly make his appearance ügain oh the ſtage; 
ont yy td the year after, he brought on ( The Dou 
Dealer.“ This play, 7 highly approved and commended 
dy the beſt judges, was not fo univerfally applauded as his faſt; 
the cauſe of Which is ſuppoſed to have been the regularity of 
the performance; for regular comedy was then a new thing- 
05 . Mary dying at the eloſe of this year, Congreve wrote 
pak 


> . 
© F N 
* 


at Iz 


oral on that occaſion; intituled, /The'mourning'mule'of 
Alexis; which,” in point of ſimplicity, elegance, and correct- 
meſs, is equal to any thing of the kind that has appeared in 
Our language. In 1695 he produced his comedy called Love 
for Loe Which gained him much applauſe; and the fame 
year diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a new kind of poetry, by addreſſing 
de king William an ode“ Upon the taking of Namur” in 
_ which he ſucceeded! greatly. After having eſtabliſhed his re- 
putation as a comic writer, he had à mind to attempt a tragedy; 
and, in 1697, his Mourning Bride“ was acted at the new 
theatre in Lincoln's-inn Fields. Few plays had raiſed higher 
expectations, and fewer had anſwered them; in ſhort, it was 
not poſſible for any thing to be better received. His attention 
was how, called off from cite theatre to another ſpecies of com- 
polition, which was wholly new, and not very agreeable to 
him. His four plays were attacked with great ſharpneſs by 
that zealous reformer of the ſtage, Jeremy Collier; who, 
without any pity for his youth, or conſideration of his fine 
parts, fell upon him, not as a dull or taſteleſs, but as a dangerous 
and pernicious writer. The truth is, and it muſt be owned, 
he had admitted many libertiniſms into his plays; and Collier 
attacked him as a very immoral writer. An anſwer was ne- 
ceſſary, and therefore an anſwer was given; which, if it does 
not entirely juſtify him, ſhews however great modeſty and 
wit. It was printed in 1698; and the title of it is, “ Amend. 
ments of Mr. Collier's falſe and imperfect citations, &c. from 
the Old Bachelor, Double Dealer, Love for Love, Mourning 
Bride. By che author of thoſe plays.“ In this apology for 
his own conduct, he lays down many non hich an el 
\worth knowing; and without knowing which, it is impoſſible 
%%% // 
E79 ough chis quarrel is believed to have created in him ſomd 
diſtaſte to the ſtage; yet he aſterwards hrought on another co. 
medy, intituled, Phe Way ofthe: World; ofiwhich it gure 
0 jut a picture, that che world ſeemed yeſolved not to bear it. 
This completed the diſguſt of our author to the theatre; upon 
which ihe oelebratedbitic Dennis, though not very famous 
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CONGREVE 
bos elthinh} fila / fine und u very kind thing, 


ws quittedthe ſtage early, and =o comedy left 2 
Phis playthowever has jong ago triumphed over its ad- 


ies and ãs now ju — 2, er as it deſerves ta 
1 afterwards with compoſing e. Fe poem | 


— He amuſed himfel 
and tranflations, Which he collected in a volume, and yo | 
in 1910; when Swift deſcribes: him as never free from the 
gout;? and 5 mon ee yet W err _ writing 
a Tatlen ? e 5a toy wh digg + 2 «TE 
"He had — for ufc neee 3 as: - 
from. his 4 Hymn to Harmony in honour of St./Cecilia's day, 


E M 
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1701,“ ſet by Mr, John Eccles, his great friend, to whom he 


was alſo obliged for ſetting ſeveral of his ſongs. His early a- 
quaintance with the great had procured him an eaſy and | 
pendentiitation in life, to which it is very rare that either true 
genius or literary merit of any kind recommends à mau and 
this freed him from all obligations of courting the publio favour 
any longer. He was ſtill under the tie of ——— an his-ily 
luſtrious patrons; and as he never miſſed an opportunity of pay» 

ing his compliments to them, ſo on the other hand he always 

thewed great regard to perſons of a leſs exalted ſtation, who 

had been ſerdiceable to him on his entrance into public life. He 

wrote an epilogue ſor his old friend Southern's tragedy of 
Oroonoko 3. and we learn from Dryden himſelf,” how NR ha 
was obliged to his aſſiſtance in the tranſlation of Virgil. He 
contributed alſo the eleventh ſatire to the tranſlation of Juve 


nal,” publiſhed by that great poet, and wrote ſome excellent 


W on the wanting of Ferſius, a by N . 
alone. * 04 8 
The beſt part of the laſt 20 ven oft his life was ſpent 1 
and retirement; but towards the end of it, he was much af. 
licted with gout, which brought on a: gradual decay. It was 
for this, that in the ſummer of 778, 9 85 went to Bath for the 
benefit of the waters, where he had the misſortunt to be over. 7 
turned in his chariot 3 from which time he complained of a poly 
in his fide, which was ſuppoſed, toariſe from ſome inward b 
Upon his/veturn to London, his health declined more and more; 
and he died at his houſe in Surry-ſtreet in the Strand, 3 4 
1729. Ou the 20th; his corpſe lay in Rate in the Jeruſalem 
chamber; whence the ſame evening/it was carried with great. - 
folemnity into Henry VIIth's chapel at eſtminſter, and after-.. { 
wards imwrred"wr-y er The palt was | | „ 
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his. economy: he raiſed from thence a 
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.. It has. boundbſarved of. e ever 
life with more caſe and leſs envy than he. No change 

of miniſtries affected him in the leaſt, nor was he ever removed 


From any poſt that was given him, encept to a better. His 
_ Skce:in "bw Cuſtom · houſe, and his office! of feeretary in Ja- 


him in of 12001.” 
ſuitably to ſuch a fortune, wy 25 


are ſaid to have 


was always upon good terms with the wits: of his time, —— * 


ver involved in any of their quarrels, nor did he receive from 


any of them the leaſt mark of diſtaſte or diſſatis faction. On 


f the contrary, were ſollicitous for his approbation, and re- 
ceived it as the higheſt ſanction of merit. Addiſon teſtified his 


onal regard for him, and his h eſteem of his writings, in 
mo inſtances. Steele 2 him as his patron upon one 
octaſion, and was deſirous of ſubmitting to Mat as an hpire 


on another [o. eee though jealous, it is ſaid, of his | 
poetical ch: ——_ Ron) 


of deference and. eſteem Ln]: 4. 
© Congreve,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, 4. has. merit of the higheſt 


8 he is an original writer, who borrowed neither the mo- 


dels. of his plot, nor the manner of his dialogue. Of has plays 
I cannot ſpeak. diſtinctly, for ſince 1 inſpected them 2 


have paſſed; but what remains upon my 


characters are commonly fictitious and — Sink very lit- 
tie of nature, and not much of life. He formed a peculiar idea 


of comic excellence, which he ſuppoſed to confiſt in gay re- 


marks and unexpected anſwers; but that which he endeavoured, 


he ſeldom failed of perſorming. His ſcenes exhibit not much 


of humour, imagery, or paſſion: his perſonages are a kind of 
intellectual gladiators ; er every ſentence is to ward or ſtrike; the 


conteſt of ſmartneſs is never intermitted ; his wit is a meteor 
| Bere to and fro with alternate corruſcations-:! His comedies 


ve therefore, in fome the operation of tragedies; 
urpriſe rather: than — and raiſe admiration oftener 

poo ee But they are the works of à mind replete 
wich images, and quick in eombination. Of his miſcellaneous 
e 2 of 
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: CONGREVE 


tæus was no longer ſtrong than he could touch the __— 
cannot be obſerved without wonder, that a mind 


and fertile in dramatit compoſitions [ſhould on apy ocher oc 


diſcover nothing but impotence and He has in 
— little — . — elevation of Kade, ele Aion of lan- 
uage, nor {kill in verſifieation: yet if I were required to ſelecł 
r whole maſs of up ie | 
h, I know not what I'could ee br 
The Mourning Bride: * N | 18" 


Alu. It was a fancy'd IF fir th huſk ""o | 
Low. It bore the accent of a human voice. 
Arn. It was thy fear, or elſe ſome tranſient 1 
Whiſtling thro' bo tows of this vaulted 22555 
We'll liſten | 
Leon} Hark FR, 
Arn: No, all is: bus, ans an 1s death Tis dreadful! . 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile; . BA? 
Whole ancient pillars. rear their marble heads, 4 1 160 fates gl 
To bear aloſt its arch'd and 'rous roof, e rr leaner 
By its own weight made. t and immoreable, fon are wage 
Looki ing tranquillity ! it ſtrikes an awe | | 5 ved 
And (RT on my.aching fight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And ſhoot a chillneſs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice any own affrights me with its echoes. | 


© He who reads thoſe lines enjoys for a moment wk 


LEE” | 
1 
a 4 . T 


of a poets. he feels what he remembers to have felt before, but 


he feels it with greatincreaſe of fenſibility ; he recognizes a fa- 
miliar image, but meets it again amplified. and. Wg erf g- 2 
belliſhed with beauty, and enlarged with majeſty. ' 
The . Birth of the Muſe is a miſerable Eton. - One abod 
line it has, which was borrowed from Dryden: of his irregular 
poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt ſeems to be the beſt ; his 
Ode for Cecilia's Day, however, has ſome lines which Pope 
had in his mind when he wrote his own. His Imitations of 
Horace are feebly paraphraſtical, and the additions which he 
makes are of little value. He ſometimes retains what were 
more properly omitted, as when he talks of veruain and 

to propitiate Venus. Of his tranſlations the Satire of Juvenal 
was written very early, and may therefore be forgiven, though 
it have not the maſſineſs and vigour of the original. In all his 
verſions er and ſprightlineſs are wanting: his Hymn to 
Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the beſt. wor: lines are weaks 
enced with expletives, and his r rhymes are fr | ; 


FE 


e cem to deſert him when he leaves che tage, 2 An 5 


y the moſt poctical para- 
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a, e are ſeldom wotth the coſt of critiei 
ſometimes the thoughts are falſe, and ſometimes common. In 
his 5: Verſes on Lady Gethin' the latter part is an imitation of 
Dryden's Odeon Mrs. Killigrew and Poris, that bas been 

fo laviſhly flattered by Steele, has indeed ſome lively ſtanzas, 
but the expreſſion might be mended; and the moſt ſtriking part 
of the character had been already ſhewh in Love for Love.” 


His Art of Fleafing ' is founded on a vulgar but perhaps im- 


practicable principle, and the ſtaleneſs of the ſenſe is not con- 
cealed by any novelty of illuſtration or elegance of diction. 
This tiſſue of poetry, from which he ſeems to have hoped a 
laſting name, is totally negleQed, and known only as it is ap- 
pended to his plays. W..ile comedy or while tragedy is re- 
garded, his plays are likely to be read ; but, except what relates 
to the ſtage, I know not that he has ever written a ſtanza that 
is ſung, or a couplet that is quoted. The general character of 
his © Miſcellanies is, that they ſhew little wit, and little vir- 
tue. Yet to him it muſt be confeſſed that we are indebted for 
the correction of a national error, and the cure of our pindaric 
madneſs. He firſt taught the Engliſh writers that Pindar's odes 


were regular; and though certainly he had not the fire requi- 


ſite for the higher ſpecies of lyric poetry, he has ſhewn us that 
enthuſiaſm has its rules, and that in mere confuſion there is 
neither grace nor greatneſs.” Pe i we 8 
We will conclude our account of Congreve with: the charac- 
ter given of him by Voltaire; who has not failed to do juſtice 
to high merit, at the.ſame time that he has freely animadverted 
on him, for a fooliſh piece of affectation.“ He raiſed the glory 
of comedy,” ſays Voltaire, to a greater height than any En- 
gliſh writer before or ſince his time. He wrote only a few plays, 
but they are excellent in their kind. The laws of the drama are 
ſtrictly obſerved in them. They abound with characters, all 
which are ſhadowed with the utmoſt delicacy; and we meet 


with not ſo much as one low or-coarſe jeſt. The language is 


every here that of men of faſhion; but their actions are thoſe 
of knaves 3 a proof, that he was perfectly well acquainted with 
human nature, and. frequented what we call polite company- 


He was infirm, and come to the verge of life, when I kiew him. 


Mr. Congreve had: one defect, which was his entertaining too 
mean an idea of his firit proſeſſion, that of a writer; though it 
was to this he owed his fame and fortune. He ſpoke of his 
Works as of trifles that were beneath him; and hinted to me, in 
our firſt converſation, that I ſhould viſit him upon no other foot 
than that of a gentleman, who led a life of plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity. I anſwered, that had he been ſo unfortunate as to be 
a mere gentleman, I ſhould never have come to ſee him; and E 
was very much diſguſted at ſo unſgaſonable a piece of vanity.” © 
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. CONNOR (Dr. BNNAn D), a phyſician and:Jearned writers 
was deſcended. of an, autient family in Ireland, and born in the 
county of Kerry about 1660. His family heingiof | the popiſh 
religion, he was not educated regularly in the grammar-{chdols 


and univerſity of that and: nevertheleſs, he had all proper 


learning given him, and when he grew; up, applied himſelf tc 
the ſtudy of phyſic. About 1686, he went to France, reſided fer 
ſome time in the univerſity of Montpelier; and from thence to 
Paris, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf inchis art, and became 
famous in particular for anatomy and chemiſtry. die ptaſeſſec 


himſelf deſirous of travelling; and, as there: were two ſons of 


the high, chancellor of Poland then on- the point of returning to 
their wn country, it Was thought expedient that they ſhould 


take that long journey under the care and inſpection of Connor. 


He accordingly conducted them very ſafely to Venice, where 
he found the honourable William Legge, aſterwards baron and 
earl of Dartmouth, very ill of a fever. He: recovered him; and 
accompanied him to Padua; Whence he went through Lyrol, 
Bavaria, and Auſtria, down the Danube, to Vienna; and after 
having made ſome ſtay at the court of the emperor Leopold, 
paſſed through Moravia and Sileſia to Cracow, and thence in 
eigitt days to Warſaw. He was well received at the court of 
king John Sobieſki, and was afterwards. made his phyßcian. 
This was very extraordinary preferment for ſo young à man, 
and in ſo. ſhort, a time; for it happened in the beginning of 
1694, when Connor was not above 28 years of age. 

His, reputation in the court of Poland was. very great, and 
highly raiſed by the judgment he made of the duchefs of Rad- 
zevil's diſtemper. All the phyſicians of the court took it to be 
no more than an ague, from which ſhe might eaſily be recovered 


by the bark; but Connor inſiſted, that ſhe had an abſceſs in her 


liver, and that her caſe was deſperate. As this lady was the 
king's only filter, his prediction made à great noiſe, more eſ- 
pecially When it was juſtified by the event; for ſhe not only 
died within a month, but, upon the opening of her body, the 
doctor's opinion of her malady was fully verified. Great as 
Connor's 4 was in Poland, he did not propoſe to remain 


ö longer there than was requiſite to ſiniſſi bis enquiries into the 


natural hiſtory, and other remarkables of that kingdom; and as 
he ſaw the king could not laſt long, and that he had no pro- 
ſpects of advantage afterwards, he reſolved to quit that country, 
and to return to ee This fair occaſion ſoon preſented it. 
ſelf. The king had an only daughter, the / princeſs Tereſa Cu- 
nigunda, who had eſpouſed the elector of Bavaria by proxy in 
Auguſt 1694. As ſhe was to make a journey from Warſawꝭ to 
Bruſſels, of near 4020 miles, and in the miũſt of winter, it was 


thought neceſſary that ſhe: ſhould be attended by a phyßcian 
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Cannor Beeten agel to be noninad to that employ 


ment; and, after reaching Bruſſels, tool leave of the-prince 
ft out for Holland, and chence to England; where he arrived 
He ſtaid ſome ſhort time at London, and then went to Ox- 
ford, where he read public lectures upon the animal economy. 


In his travels through Italy, he had converſed with Malpighi, 


Bellini, Redi, and other eclebrated perſons, of whoſe acquain- 


tance he had made a proper uſe ; and he now explained the 
new diſcoveries in anatomy, chemiſtry, and phyſic, in ſo clear 


and. judicious a manner, that: his reputation was ſoon raiſed to a 


conſiderable height. It was inereaſed by printing, during his 
ane 5 „ y g. 


ſome learned and accurate diſſertations in 


Artin under the 3 general title, Diſſertationes medico- 
eris, de 


ee de antris lethi montis Veſuvii incendio, de 
Rupendo oſſium coalitu, de immani hypogaſtri ſarcomate.” 
Many curious queſtions are diſcuſſed, and curious ſacts related, 


in theſe diflertations, which diſcover their author to have been 


a man of much thought and obſervation, as well as of great 
reading and general knowledge. He returned in the ſummer 
of 1695 to London, where he read lectures as he had done at 
Oxford; and became ſoon after a member of the Royal Society, 
and aàlſo of the college of phyſicians. In 1696 he went to 
Cambridge, and read lectures there; and upon his return to 


London was honoured with a letter from the biſhop of Pleſkof, 
in which was contained the caſe of his old maſter the king of 
Poland. His advice was deſired upon it, but before he could 
ſend it, the news came of that monarch's deat g 


1 
* 


In 1697 he publiſhed his Evangelium medieĩ: ſeu medi- 
cina myſtica de ſuſpenſis naturæ legibus, ſive de miraculis, re- 
Rquiſque ey To g. j memoratis, quæ medicz indagint ſubjici 
flunt. Ubi perpenſis prius corporum natura, ſano & mor- 
ſo corporis humani ſtatu, nee non motus legibus, rerum ſtatus 


ſuper naturam, præcipuè qui corpus humanum & animam ſpec- 


tant, juxta medicinæ principia explicantur.” This little trea- 
tiſe, containing 16 ſections only, made a great noiſe, and was 
reprinted within the year. The author acquired reputation by 
the ingenuity and learning he had ſhewn in it; but his ortho- 
doxy and religion were called in queſtion, and he even paſſed 
for an atheiſt with ſome. But whatever room there might be 
for this cenſure, Connor is faid to have meant no harm at the 
bottom; though it muſt be allowed that his book had not a fa- 


vourable aſpect towards revelation, ſince it looked like an at- 


tempt to account for the miracles of the Bible upon natural prin- 


The , Poliſh election, upon the death of Sobieſki, haying 2 


ſtrong influence upon the general ſyſtem of affairs in a 
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to their roots, Conſtantin in alp 


* ſeu dictionarĩium abſtruforum vocabulotum &c. 


aſter the 'decta of his father. 


uo CONSTANTINE. N 


Had a complete En- wle 1 
- fourees in his judgment. He kept 
others as well as his own. Being t 
continued firm to his n. Being br is fa\ "he 

: the writings of the famous Claude before they went to p 
Conrart was related to Godeau, after wards Bimôop of 
bo, whenever he came to town, lodged at his houfe: We 
| came chere alſo; for the fake of oonverfing With 
the Abet und this was the firſt origin of the academy.” 
NRINGIUS (Hexmanxvy), profeſſor” of "aw "a elm. 
„ was born at Norden in PFrifia, 1606; and died in 7681. 
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1 hook perfeRly verfe in modetn hiſtory; and cohſted by | 
che affairs of "Germany," "He Lem poſed 


ſeveral princes up! 

many Works upon lau and hiſtbry;, German law particularly : 

"and on ry A very learned and e irions' work of his, intituled, 

= Dea t uitatibus re preps yo tem ;“ the b 
"that of Gottingen, 1730 "4t6, 

re reclleded und Printed at Brunf Feb, 193 
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born in 182. He acquired vaſt 'Þby 
lang; 'He lived to 103 af 25h 1 0 GE 


: Jr 33 ture of ers in el hehe or mind. He died 


of apleurify in 1605. e has left, T. A lexſcon, greek and latin; 
better digeſted” and conducted, as ſome” think 
Henry Stephens: Stephens rangi ging the greek words According 
bella order,” "2. a Thre 
books of greek and latin uttiquities. Rep rerum 
verborum © Hierqve: linguze. 4. Supp tum ling 


CONSTANTINE, uſually called che Great, i te 
for having been the firſt emperor of the Romans, Wilo eſta⸗ 
-bliſhed chriſtianity by the civil 5 3 af d was born zr Naiſs, 
n town of Dardania, 272. The empe Chlorus 
Was his father; and was the only one of thoſe Who ſhared the 


empire at that time, that did not perſecute the'chriſtjans.” His 


mother was Helena, a woman of low extraction, and the miſtreſs 
of Conſtantius, as ſome ſay; as others, the wife, but neyer ac- 
knowledged dare, and it is certain, that the never offefſed 
the title of till it was beſtowed. on ber by her fon 
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nevertheleſs Was 


Vork in 306, and Conſtantime us L. 
petor by the folders: when Gechftoned his 
out, 4 O.fortumita; & nune omnibus heatier nit 
quie Conſtantium Cæfarem prima ee le,, Gaerdus at ff 
wotld not alle hint” to take any other title than that uf Cefarz 
whiek Ti og — Mm from reighing id "England; Gaul, 
and SpA — — gained feveral victontes 'ovet" the Gesa 
mans — 12 took tire kinle of Augustus; im 4685; 
the conſent of-Glettus hifſelf, ' Some time afver,"he matched 
into — —— ary of 40600! men agiinſt the 
he ha jy 0 made deſolate the city of Rune 
lies J and after . in with We 
ebnaueror, Finally ub sten hint,” rente 
A % nm, how he had ror bo 
1 
cons 


4 dreary,” OC on ereQt 4 ſtandard ctoſyz 
like 3" Which, after dis viewuryy he did in the midſt of che 
of Romeg and -tituſed the following words to be inſcribed upon 
Þ «By e tary: ſiga, which is Me emblem ef rea 1 
have deli e your city from the dominion of tyrants, and 


haye'reſtoted the — ple of Rome 10 their anticnt 


dipttity and ſplendour.“ But theſe miraculous appeatances 
de . — Ne. Wk either by the 8 the . 
the em Whiiſt his — 

which r bete the fate of the 1 4 —— . 
ſhort and'interrupted ſlumber; the venerable form ef Chriſt; and 
the well-known ſymbol of his religion, might forcibly. offer 


_ themſdlyes to the active fancy of à prince who revetenced the 


name, and had perhaps ſeeretiy implored the power of the God 
of the ch chriſtiang. As readily might a conſummate ſtateſman in- 
dulge kimſelf in the uſe of one of thoſe military ſtratagems, one 
of thoſe'pious frauds; which Phil and us had employed 


with ſuch art and effect. The philoſopher (ſays an elegant ard 


celebrated 5. biſterian), who with calm ſuſpieion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and 7 "olligies of profane ot 
even of eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, will probably eönclude; that if the 


eyes of the ſpectators have ſumetimes been decided by fraud, 


the underftandin — readets has much more frequently been 
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as CONSTANTANS. 


been 'raſhly aſcribed«to.the- ir atx aQtign., ab abe deity. — 
che aſtoniſhed faney of the multitude has ſomgtimes given. ſhape 
and, colour, language. and motion, — 6 fleeting but uncom- 
mon meteors of the air. Naza uſchius; ane the two 
maoſt celebrated: oratore, who) in Radied: panegyrics, have la- 

bouredꝭ to exalt the glory of Conſtantine. Ni: 7 Lon after the 
roman victory, Nazarius deſeribes an army of divine 8 
who: ſeemed. to Fall, from the ſky: Ao ark. 4 e. 
ſpitit, their gigantic forms, the ſtream of li 

rom their celeſtial armour, their patience in e r n 
ſelves to be heard, as well as ſeen, by ah! ; and their de- 
_ claration;that they were ſent, that they flew. to the . of 
me great Conſtantine. For the truth of this prodigy, the 
orator appeals to the whale gallic nation, in whoſe tos he 
was then ſpeaking 3: and ſeems to hope that. the antient ap- 
* would now obtain credit from this recent and publi 

The chriſtian fable of Euſebius, Which, in the ſpace of 

— i years, might ariſe from the original dere caſt in 
| more correct and elegant mould. In one of the marches 
of Conſtantine, he is L to have ſeen, with his own eyes 
the luminous trophy of the croſs; placed above the meridian 
ſun, and. inſer ibed with r following words: 74 4 By this, con- 
quer. This amazing object in the. ſky, aſloniſhed the — 
armys 28 28 as the emperor himſelf, who. Was yet: undeter - 
mined in the choice of a religion 3. but his aſtoniſhment was 
converted inte faith by the viſion of the enſuing; night, ; Chriſt 


arte before; his eyes; and, diſplaying, the, fame celeſtial 


ſign of the.'croſs, he directed Co antins te frame a. <Gmilar 
ſtandard, and to march, with an aflprance,; { victory, A 
Maxentius and all his enemies. The learned ichop, of Czſarca 
appears to be ſenſible, that the recent diſcayery of chis mar- 
vyellous anecdote would excite ſome ſurprize and diſtruſt. am 2 
the moſt pious of his readers. Let, inſtead of aſcertaining 


iſe circumſtances of time and place, which always ſerve to 


detect falſehood, or eſtabliſh £8 inſtead of collecting god 
recording the evidence of ſo many living witneſſes; who m 
have been ſpectators of this ſtupendous mitacle; "Euſebius 
contents himſelf with alleging a very ſingular teſtimony. that 
of the deceaſed Conſtantine, who, many years. after the event, 
in the freedom of converſation, had related to him this extraor- 
dinary incident of his * life, and had atteſted the. 1 ruth of 
it by N ſolemn oath. 1 he prudence aud a eu of t the 
Jearved Prelate fatbags. 5 5 to ſuſpect the pig toy of his vic- 


e mots gf . ty could not ſurvive. the,power 
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lainly intimates in a fact & of ſuch 
2 nature, be e have refuſed his Tk to any meaner au- 
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afterwar 5 dtride; Was difregerded by the 'chriftins'oF 

tie nee e ee followed the converſion of Conſtan- 
But the enthelie church, both of "the eaſt and of the 

, has adopted'a prodigy Which fayours „or ſeems to favou?;* 

the php ular'worlhip- of N crete The viſion of Conſtantine! 


maintained an ene F in the legend of ſupetſtition; 4M” 


of criticifm prefuined to depreciite' 
| the truth of the firſt chriftiai 
ahi eror. 9 . e Qs i i Apes N i aii 
he proteſtant and pl readers preſent a 
ra | * account of oe agree. 
Gon, Conſtantine itteſted' 4 wilfuf falſehood: by a ſolemn and 
deliberate perjury: ry.” 'They may not heſitate to pronounde, chat, 
n, "his mind was determined hy Foy 4 
no 


in the choice of à religio 
ſenſe of intereſt; and that, according to the expreffi 

profane poet, 15 uſed the altars of the church as a Hessen 
footſtool' to the "throne of the empire. A concluſion ſo harſh 


and fo abſolute is not, however, warranted by our knowledge of 


human nature, of Conſtantine, or of chriſtianity. In an age 


eu feryour, the moſt artful ſtateſmen are obſerved to feel 


ſome ' the'onthufiaſm which they inſpire; and the moſt 
orth ox f nts aſſume the dangerous privilege of defending the 
cauſe 5 truth by the arms of deceit and falſehood. Perſe mal 
intereſt is een the: ſtandard of our belief, as well as of our 
; an notites of 1 advantage which might 
influence the public conduct and profeſſions" of Conſtantine, 
would inferifibly diſpoſe his mind to embrace a religion ſo pro- 
pitious to his fame and fortunes.” His vanity was y 
ay deen, affurance, that he had been choſen k enten to 
ie earth; ſucceſs had juſtified his divine title to 


mea chene and that title was founded on the truth of the chriſ- 
tian revelation.” As real virtue is ſometimes excited by unde 


ſerved applauſei che ſpeeious piety of Conſtantine,” if at frſt it 
was only ſpecious, might gra dualh, 3 the influence of praiſe, 
of habit; and of example, de 2 nto ſerious faith and Fer 
vent devotion: The biſhops and teachers of the new fect; 


whoſe dreſs: and manners had not qualified them for the Gm 
table; © bw hee 


dence of a court, were admitted to the imperi: 
companied the monarch in his e arenas ; and the aſcendant 
which one of them, an g 
his mind; was imputed by 

Lactantius ho has ador nec 


pts of the the! goſßer e wi 


the eloquence of Cicero; and Lal bin who Has cobfeerateS 5 
the learning and Hoſophy of the Greeks I the ſervice of re. 
ligionz were both received into the friendſh 4 and fantihikrity 'of 


asf peut; 5 


their ſoxvereign:; and thoſe able maſters 
r * ; 
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 CONSTANTINE. 
ſelf en ly bye 22, ay the Bir of the Ir, 
it c Fc 4 W the eee th 5 1275 1 
5 Tarr of tians, In 324, ,anot! oke 
out between theſe two Ve 35 W's reſult o Tieh Wat, 
that Gonltantine at Teng h 8 

death. Fe was now ſole. maſter of the 21785 and had vo- 


— 


body to control him; ſo that the chriſtians had every t ins 


to, tore, and ap arently nothing to fear : nor were they. 
1 the misfortune Was 25 f and 3 it hat contigs 


Pins Trig was . at bi kme; Rhea ſo ve Pee 
that Sk was forced to call the council 75 ice to put 
an e 

peace, and would not hear the accufations they had to offer 
againſt each other. He baniſhed Arius and DAE, iſhogs of his 
party, ordering at tlie fame time his books to be burnt; . and 
made” the” reſt ſubmit Q the deciſion of the council. He had 


horror 9 le Cl ue throug hout the empire, "and 
2D orde mo, de, furniſhed and” A dorned. with every thing 


"wa So 0 ary He went afterwards.” to Jeruſalem, to try 
1 the fer ulchre of -Jeſus Chriſt; and: 55 


if | 
| e wag gnih 5 5 church to be buili K 20 Beitlebem. 


this 5 ke” ve the name of 5 antinople to the town of 
af endowed. it 8. the privileges of antient 

Rome. fter this he. laboured more abundantly than eyer he 
had done Jet, in a randiz! zing the be and publiſhing laws 
e heretics. * 18 wrote at the No of 1 in favopr of 
e chriſtians, deffroyed the heath en temples, built Al at ma- 


ny e and cauſed; innumerable e copies of the. Bible to be 


made. 9 4 99 0 12 gil fo: much for religion, that Rs” might be 


called th 


complaine A. "for if tening to the adverſaries 
completo Us, an 5 AS he 5955 55 baniſh bim: Ft alk 
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hes of his death, with a view of waſhing away, and N 
for all his ſins at once, with the water of baptiſm, and being 
| pure and' unſpotted before God, or whatever his rea- 
ons ons WET he never talked of baptiſm till his laſt ilneſs,” 
When that began, he ordered himſelf to be baptized, and 
Euſebius of Cæſarea relates, that the ceremony was performed 
upon him by Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia. * The awful 
myſteries (continues the , ang hiſtorian already noted) of 
the chriſtian faith and worſhip were concealed from che eyes of 
ſtrangers, and even of ee, Kees with an affected ſecreſy, 
which ferved to excite their wonder and curioſity. But the 
ſevere rules of diſcipline which the prudence of the biſhops had 
inſtituted, were relaxed by the ſame prudence in favour of an 
imperial proſelyte, whom it was ſo important to allure, by every 
2 condeſcenſion, into the: pale of the church; an Con- 
ntine was permitted, at leaſt by a tacit diſpenſation, to en- 
joy moſt of the privileges, 1 e had contracted any of the 
obligations, of a chriſtian. Inſtead of retiring from the con- 
gation when the voice 8 the deacon ditmiſſed the pro- 
Fae multitude, he prayed with the faithful, | diſputed with the | 
biſhops, preached on the moſt ſublime. and 1 intricate fubjeQs of 
theolo 20 celebrated with facred rites the vigil of eaſter, and 
publicly declared himſelf, not only a U but in fr me 
meaſure ' a Pre and hierophant 8 2 chriſtian . e 
The pride of Conſtantine might aſſume, and his ſervices had 
merited, ſome extraordinary. diſtinQion:, an ill-timed. rigour 
might have blaſted the unripened fruits of his. conyerſion; and 
e doors of the church had been ſtrictiy cloſed againſt a 
1 5 who had deſerted the altars of the Ty the maſter of the 
empire would have been left deſtitute of any form of religious 
worſhip. In his laſt viſit to Rome, he toully diſclaimed : and 
inſulted the ſuperſtition of his anceſtors, by refuling to lead the 
military proceſſion of the equeſtrian order, and; to offer. the 
public yows to the Jupiter of the. Capitoline hill, Man ny gears 
Fei his baptiſm and death, Conſtantine had proclaim 
the world, that neither his perſon nor his i image ſhould e ever ror 
be ſeen within the walls of an Idolatrous temple, w. while. he 
diftributed through the 1 tha a variety of medals and 
tures, which repreſented. the emperor . in an humble and 5 
pliant poſture of chriſtian devotion; . 
The pride of Conſtantine, & ho revue the privileges 
cel cannot e fily be. explair 1 exculed ; ut 5 
delay of his dap iſm” may, be juſtified by by Pane, e my 
tice: 45 eee ical anti. 15 0 "The Pra ran 
regularly adminiftered'b biſhop .h kim 1 5 85 ik 36 a 
clergy, in the 1 . of the ) Se,” 14d 
days b etween the bo * of, 0 Pr 
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oly 58 nltted à numerous band of infants and adult 
perſons into the boſom P the church. The diſcretion 
rents'often ſuſpended the baptiſm of their children till they 155 
underſtand the obligations Which they contracted: the ſeverit 
of antient biſhops exacted from the new converts 2 noviciate 
two or three years ; and the catechumens themſelves, from di 
ferent motiyes of à temporal or a ſpiritual nature, were ſeldon | 
impatient to aſſume . 5 character of perſe & and initiate | 
chriſtians. The ſacrament of baptiſm was ſuppoſed to contain 
a full and abſolute expiation of fin; and the oul was inſtantly | 
reſtored to its original purity, and entitled to the promiſe 
42 ſalvation. Among the proſelytes of chriſtianity, there 
were ma _ W judg 95 Fe. imprudent to precipitate a en | 
rite, whic Gala! not be repeated; to throw away an ineſtima- 
ble priyile e; which could never be recovered. oy the clay 
their i baptite, they could venture freely to indulge their p 8 | 
ſions in the enjoyment 'of this world, While they {till 1 850 . | 
in their own hands the means of a Lore and af abſolution. 1 
The ſublime theory of the goſpel had made 4 My fainter im- 
1 on the heart than on the underſtanding of Conſtantir 
rr phieva the great object of his ambition throu 5 
1 28 and paths of wir and policy; and, after p, x 
„ he. Wenzdesd himſelf, without modetation, to the | 
abuſe of his fortune: Inſtead of aſſerting his juſt ſuperiority | 
above che im mperfeck heroiſm and prophane philoſophy of Tra- 
jan and che Antonines, the mature age of Conſtantine forfeited 
the reputation which he had ac 1180 in his youth, As he 
gradually advanced in the knowledge of truth, he proportion. 
bly declined in the practice of virtue; and the fame year 
his reign in which he comened che council of Nice, was 
luted by the execution, or rather the murder of his "eldeſt n. 
Thi 8 date 10 alone er to refute the Tn and mali 
cious ſuggeſt th 
of Crus, 
ters of 
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-ample and. r tation of Conſtantine ſeemed to ou 
the delay of . ptilm 5 E 25 voy coco 
Neve, that the lng 169 a 17 YT FodghE 
reizen would inſtant] iy * 
neration; and 55 ule. © ee bee l 1 Fo mi 
the foundatiöns Oo f moral virtue. 93 ORE 
e gratitude, of the church has) exalt the en and 
excuſed the failings of a generous patron, who. ated „ enn 
on the throne of mf roman world; nd the reeks, who. gele- 
brate the feſtival of the imperial fant beidem mention the; name 
of Conſtantine without adding. the title of ww to the. e 
ine 


Such a W e J if i i alludes to. the. chara er of th 
Poona mages of mult be imputed to the pee or. 1mpious 
Hat But if 80 9 el is 9 1 4 tary KIT he J and num- 
1201 at evan elic victories, t Con ſtantine mig ht 
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moparch and the moſt civilized nation of the globe.” 
He died in 333, aged 60 and divided the empire among bia 


three ſons, "Cant :antine,, Conltantius,. and. Conſtans. Euſebius 


15 8 0 the life and acts of this emperor, in which he makes 
yery, thing that is great and good; it is rather a pane. 

9 a life. Whatever alle and good qualitics Conſtan- 

tine polſeſſed,. he certainly poffeſſed ſome which were nei 


great nor good. Man 
ance. of. re: on, that all he. did for chriſtians and chri y flow- 


eq from motives of policy, not of ſincerity; not as if he was 
erſuaded of the truth and divinity of chriſtianity, any more 
fo was of the truth and divinity of paganiſmy but becauſe - 


he i ought th + that ts embrace and protect it would be the moſt 
of uniting mankind; under his government, $ 
is AN Ove tod, thas he was guilty. of many priyate acts of a v 
atrocious nature z of which however we cannot expect to 
any account-in fathers or eceleſiaſtical hiſtorians-; They thou 2 
every thing of which he 9975 or indeed could have h 7 gui 


: MA 2 6 5 ataned- by the een os ſexvices, he did e church; 


but to have e ack things as mere immo- 
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empire. She fold the, dignities of the "church and hs) Rate, 
burdened the people with, taxes, and” exerciſed towards them 
EY ITE opp reſfion 3 While her huſband Pb lier og 
all his time in readi | 


zading, and became as able aft architeFt and 
as great a painter as he was 4 bad emperor. © Romanns, the 
fon of this indolent prince by his wife Helena, impatient to go- 
vern, cauſed poiſon to be mingle with "ſome medicine pre- 
ſcribed to him; but Conſtantine Havi N Hu greater 
pore of it, did not die till a year afterwatds, the geh of Novem- 
der 959, at the age of 54, after a reign of 48 E Thi 
ine; the patron of learning and the friend of the IKtned, 
ft behind him ſeveral works which would have done honour 
| to \ private perſon, but for the writing of which! x Joverelgn 
6ught not to have neglected the concerns of his Poe, The 
principal of them are: 1. The life of the emperor Baſilius th 
| Mace onian, his grandfather, inſerted in the collection of Alla- 
tius. It is ſometimes deficient in point of truth,” and fayours 
too much of the panegyrical. 2. Two books of Themata; that 
is to fay, poſitions of the provinces and the towns'of the empire, 
| publiſhed by pere Banduri in the Imperium Oriental, Leipfic, 
I 754, folio. We have few works ſo good as this for the geo- 
graphy of the middle ages; though the author is to be truſted 
no farther than while he ſpeaks of the ſtate and condition of 
places as they were in his time; in all the Teſt he conſtantly 
falls into groſs miſtakes. 3. A treatiſe on the affairs of the 
empire; in the above-mentioned work of the pere Banduri. 
He here makes us acquainted with the origin of divers nations, 
their forces, their progreſs, their alliances, their revolutions, and 
the ſucceſſion of their ſovereigns ; it alſo contains otliet inter- 
eſting particulars. '4.' De re Ruſticaz Cambridge, 1704, $vo. 
| & en ex Polybio, Diodoro Siculo, &c; Paris, 1634, 4to. 


* 


. Excerpta de legatis, græt. & lat. 1648, fol. making à part of 
be Byzantine. f. De cxremoniis zul Byzantine, Leipfic. 
1751, folio. 8. A body of Tactics, 8vo. „„. 
"*CONSTANTINE of Africa, was born at Carthage in the 
rith century, and travelled into the eaſt, where he lived 
thirty years, chiefly at Babylon and Bagdad, where he ſtudied 
the medical art, and made himſelf maſter of the arabic and the 
cthicr orfentil Mapusges, ah then feturned 2 Efchage from 
wbence he went into Apulia, and lived at Reggio, and at laft 
became a monk of Monte Caſino. He is faid'to have been the 
firſt that brought the greek and arabian'phyſic into Italy again. 
He compiled terer books; and has given us à tranſlation of 
 Haace Ifraelitus on fevers, out of arabic into latin; and another 
book,” which he calls Loci Communes, contains the theory 
1 of phyſic, and is chiefly copied from Hali Abbas. 
Die at the latter end of the xith cent 2 tury. WY IFAD Sake l 
| | :  CONTARINI 


ien 1 


Fa, _ 10 617, at th e age of 40; cul 


fri „ With 
680 5 il works ; 15 bh 


bite 119 10 De re frumentaria, and 
Romanorum f Venice, 1609, in gta. 
aſt Juſtus. I Lipfius ;, and his. Variz Leclio- 
1 N very learned remarks. 
„Cod ono 51), an 1 1 8 8 get, of an antient family, 
Re he middle 0 4% xvith century. There 
is a l e of 51 poems, os eſteemed, under the title of 
La b E b Paris, 3595+. L21 with ſome 1 pieces of 
dhe poets of 97 This collection 720 
been ehe for e firſt time, bh Yenice, i in 1592, gto. The 
abbẽ [GAYE a new edition of it at Florence i in 1715, accom- 
panied with, p e e 1 it is not ſo complete 
28 either the edition of Paris, or Verona, 1753 3, in 4d(o. 
..C( TT ABBRE. a AxTronT), a a noble Ack ied in 17495 


at the age of 71, travelled 1 oft of the countries of Eur 
ang fo ag e 11 men of . Lag 255 | 
12985 ac of og: iv he amia 1 7 of 197 m He 


ah. wy works i in erte and yerle were lege at Ven, 
1739, 2. yols, 4to. and 1 

4to. Though the De of che abbe Conti are no more 
embryos, as one of the italian journaliſts ſaid of them, yet yo 
give à very advantageous idea of their father, They conſiſt of 
by hts, reflections, and dialogues on ſeyerali e, ſubjects. 

CONTO-PERTANA (Dov Joskr n), died at Liſbon. in 1735 

has given in his epic poem of Quitterie Ia Sainte, one of o— 2 
beſt works, that Portugal.has. ever produced. With the imagi- 
nation of Camoens, he poſſeſſes more taſte and nature; not- 
withſtanding which his ee is not in ſuch high 

tation as the Luſiad 


CONTBEARE (Jon), a  karned divine and ES of 
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churchof in at Pinhoc, near Exeter, on the 31ft 
of January 36 ane father , was .the. rex, John Can 


0 


—— —— 
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| vicar of Pinkory who die ehen Hs fat ws only ti 
| Tbich he. ha 


to have been the celebrated' Dr. James Fo 


afterwards Dr. Rennel, and for mn . bor of 
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year of his Tres recovetedd from 4 Vat diforder 
5 dh e night of che gteat ſtorm in 

1703; and his mother, Hoſe 9 — name was Grace 470 

cocks, was the daughter of a fübſtantial genrlemaff fat 

that place, At a proper age he was ſent to the _ i bare 


Hallet, afterwards a diſſenting miniſter there,” 
the ſcripture are held in great eſteem by the te 
minations, was one of his ſchool-fellows ;* 


Exeter, for grammatical: education.“ In thig Git how x _ 


kandther is — 


ate of e 


Feb. 1708, Mr. Conybeare was admitted 1 0 
college, Oxford, under the im Bi Mt. 1 


Teington, one of the beſt Heir bey 

How early dur young ſtudeiit bbt 110 dle Hive of the Fearn- 
ed ſociety with Which he was connected, appears; From his 
having been choſen, June 10, Wade 0 y fellow o. — — 
college. On the 17th of he Was ai orb nts 

gree of B. A; and at thEnext 15 jon of college 112 


30, 1714, he was appointed prefleQtor'or mode 5 phi 


oy On the igth of Dec. following he received ! dender -1 
and on the 27th of May 1776 . "ordained" prieſt. On 
the 16th of Aprit 1716 he proceeded” to the degree of M. A. 
. after whirh he entered upon the egg f Fetcham in 
trey, where he continued about à year. "He Was Aafviſed 
bs 2 change of ſcene for the benefit of his 5 Which Was 
always delicate, and had been greatly e by his intenſe 
application to ſtudy. Upon his return from Fetcham to Ox⸗ 


ford, he became a Ba in his own colle e ant was much no- 


ticed in the univerſity as a preacher, His reputation now re- 
commended him to the notice of Dr. Gibſon, biſhop of London, 
who' appointed him one of the k . N achers at Whitehall, 
upon the firſt founding of that inftitution. In May 1724) the 
lord chancellor Macclesfield preſented "tim to the rectory of 


St. Clement's in Oxford. In 1725 he was choſen ſenior proc- 


tor of the univerfity. On the 11th of ur 1728; Mr. Cony- 


beare was admitted to the degree of B. D. an on the 9 0 * 


nuary following he took His doctor's degree. | In 1 


A 
a of er college becoming bes by the 0 of 


ole, Dr. Conybeare was choſen to ſucceed hits. In this 
wer Dr. TFindal's famous book had appeared, intituted,' Chriſ⸗ 
fianity as old as the creation; a work that excited the {treaeft 
attention, and drew forth attacks from the divittes both of the 
eſtabliſkment” and the toleration. DO entouraged 
Dr. Conybeare to undertake the 41 55 25 en "IN i 
Tindat's PproduAtion. - Accordingly he publiſhed, art 17327 this 


Defence 


has it e er a SEN COS. 
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ſervice o e ugh Dr: beare, by hi fr 
tion td the beadſhi —_ r college, ad obtained a cn 

ble rank in the u a he did nst, by the change of * His 58 
ation, make any addition to his fortune. Indeed the emelu- 
ment 'of = 954 lace were ſo ſmall that he was much richer 

as a'pfivate fellow'ahd tutor, than as che governor of his c- 

lege 3 therefore, dn the deach of Dr. Bradſhaw, biſhop of 485 

and deal of Chriſt-church, Oxford; in Deer 1732 
Cohen was appointed to ſucceed n Ken in the latter dig 
On the 6th of Jane "7 3, dean Conybeare married witſs Jen 
ma Juckes, of Ae near . and in the be; 
ning of —— 2 Gat He 605 entertained the, prince f Orang 
aue ry of Chr arch, for which e Bs the 1 io 
9 roling.” At the & he / attained thi 
mitte; on or ant of of Br le js 1 Bitte fee; 
Durham, Dr. Conybeare was aß 4 to the bifhoprie * 
Briſtol, on the 1150 df Seiner HM His) c e ene X 
lacy, whilſt it raiſed him to e r 5 
injuribus” to his private fortune? the zvenues) 9 
biſhopric were not equal to the ex expen. 
His C ſometimes 5 0 ol, = arr Hg 2 

London. Dr. Conybeare did not l 8 0 1 eres da 
health, after his being raiſed to the” pft of riftol. A. 
was much aMiQed with the gout; and, ys 7 guiſhed 
2 year and a half, was carried off by chat 15 order, Wt Bath, 
the rath of July 1755. He was interred in the cathedral 
church of Briſtol. 

K 'J AMES), was 1 at Auel in Clecand, A ot, 
lage about four miles from Great Aytan, in the county of 
York: and was chriſtened there, as appears from the pariſh re- 
fines, Nov. 3, 1728. His father, whoſe name was likewife 


24 


mes, was a da,. labourer to Mr. Mewburn, à very reſp 

c farthet, and lived in a ſmall cottage, the walls chiefly of 
mug) as Was generally the caſe at that time in the nor 

parts of the Lin gdom. In the year 1730, Wheu our 8 
Lins about two years old, his father removed with his fami 
Great Ayton, and was employed as a hind to the late Thy fra 
Scottowe, elq, having the charge of a „ inks 
neighbourhood known” by the name of Airphem. 1 
As the father continued long in that 1 captain oor 
9 in aſliſtin Frag in Farſous kinds of huſbandry. 2 — 
to his years until of 13. At chat petiod he was put 
under tlie care of Mr. ullen, à ſchoolmaſter who. taught at 
Ayton, here he learned anden dock Ferping, e Uri 
is fad to ave ſhewn i ve1 e genius for 15 About 
e 17455" at che wry 17, his father bund him appren- 


tice 


. 


: We coal trade from Newcaltle to 


to. Will nderſan * our years 1 
ey haber 75 = A populous We 
abgut * miles rom Whitd y 3, but , Megs: a; year and a, half's 


fervi a l A 11 ſtrong propenſity to the ſea 
_(owing Probabl Mito che maritime fituation of ge and dane 
PN n of ſhips; almoſt conſtantly paſſing and 1 

* 1 ght gn London, Shields, and Sunderla 8 5 
8555 was 1 to indulge him in following the bent 
15 inclination, and gave up his indentures. While he con- 
E at. Snaith, by Mr. Saunderſon's account, he. diſcovered 
much ſolidity of judgment, and was remarkably quick in ac- 
_counts, In Joly 1746 he was. bound apprentice to Mr, J. 
Walker o itby, = the term. of three years, which time he 


8 


. ſerved to his maſter's full ſatisfaction. He firſt ſailed on board 


the ſhip Freelove, burthen about. 4p? ons, 5 em Pond in in 
don. 7 174 
IRE, ordered him home to aſſiſt in — and 75 for 
a fine new ſhip, named the Three Brothers, about 600 tons 
e This was deſigned as a favour to him, as it would 
contribute to his knowledge in his buſineſs. In this 
Et ke foe failed from Whitby, i in the latter end of June. After 
.two coal . the ſhip was taken into the ſervice of goyern- 
ment, and ſent as 2. 8 to Middleburgh, to carxy ſome 
troops from thence to Dublin. When theſe were landed, an- 
other corps was taken on board, and brought over to Liyerpool. 
From thence. the ſhip proceeded to Deptford, where ſhe was 
paid off in April, 1749. The remaining part of the ſeaſqn the 
veſſel was employed in the Norway trade. 
In the ſpring 175, Mr. Cook ſhipped bimſelf a» a amen on 
board the Maria, 3 to Mr. John Wilkinſon of Whitby, 
under the command of captain Gaſkin. In her he continued 


all that year in the Baltic trade. Mr. Walker i is of opinion he 


left this ſhip in the winter, and failed the following ſummer, 
viz. 1751, in a veſſel belonging to Stockton; but neither the 
Thip's name, nor that of the owner, is now remembered by Mr. 
Walker, | Early in February 1752, Mr. Walker ſent for him, 
and made him mate of one of his veſſels, called the br, 
about 400 tons burthen. In this ſtation be 2 75 till May 
or June 1753, in the coal trade. At that exiod, Mr, Walker 
made him an offer to go commander of that hp; but he — 
it, ſoon after left her 7 London, and pry on, board his 
majelty's ſhip Eagle, a frigate of 28 or 30 guns, © having. 
mind,” as he expreſſed TT to his maſter, to * try his 17 
tune that way, Not long after, he applied ws Mr. alker f. + 


aà letter of recommendation to the captain. of the frigate, whit 


was readily granted, On the receipt of this he got ſome {mall 


: r which he . e we. ever a one 


* k a—_— 
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tiembered.” Some time after, the Eagle ſailed with another fri- 
gate on à cruiſe, in which they were very ſucceſsful. After 
this Mr. Walker heard no more of Mr. Cook, until Auguft 
17c8, when he received from him a letter dated Pembroke, 
before 8 July 30, 1758, in which he gave a diſtinct 
account of our ſucceſs in that expedition, but does not ſay what 
ſtation he then fille. N f 
He received a commiſſion, ts lieutenant, on the firſt day of 
April 1760; — and Toon after gave a ſpecimen of thoſe abilities 
which recommended him to the commands which he executed 
ſo highly to his credit, that his name will go down to poſterity 
as one = the moſt ſkilful” pavigators which this country has 
7 the year 1765 he was with fir William Burnaby on the 
Jamaica lation 3 and that officer having occaſion to ſend dif- 
patches to the governor of Jucatan, relative to the logwood- 
cutters in the bay of Honduras, lieutenant. Cook was ſelected 
for that employment; and he performed it in a manner which 
entitled him to the approbation of the admiral. A relation of 
this voyage and journey was publiſhed in the year 1769, under 
the title of “ Remarks on a paſſage from the river Baliſe in 
the bay of Honduras, to Merida, the capital of the province of 
Jucatan in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, by lieutenant in an 
810 pamplle . e WE LF RT Ne | 
To a perfect knowledge of all the duties belonging to a ſea- 
life, Mr, Cook had added a great ſkill in aſtronomy. In the 
year 1767 the Royal Society reſolved, that it would be proper to 
ſend perſons into ſome part of the South Seas, to obſerve the 
tranſit of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk ; and by a me- 
morial delivered to his majeſty they recommended the iſlands of 
Marqueſas de Mendoza, or thoſe of Rotterdam or Amſterdam, 
as the propereſt place then known for making ſuch obſervation. 
To this memorial a fayourable anſwer was returned; and the 
Endeavour, a ſhip built for the coal-trade, was put in com- 
miſſion, and the command of her ren to lieutenant Cook. 
But before the veſſel was ready to ſail, captain Wallis returned 
from his voyage, and pointed out Otaheite as a place more pro- 


per for the purpoſe of the expedition than either of thoſe men- 


tioned by the Royal Society. This alteration was approved of, 
and our navigator was appointed by that learned body, with Mr. 
Charles Green, to obſerve the tranſit. 
On this occaſion lieutenant Cook Wendt 25 moted to be captain, 
and his commiſſion bore date the'25th of May 1768. He im- 


mediately hoiſted the pendant, and took command of the ſhip, 


in which he failed down the river on the zoth of July. 

this voyage he was accompanied by Joſeph Banks, eſq. fince 

fir Joſeph, bart. knt. of the Bath, and preſident ef the Royaj 
Vor, IV. 1 | Society, 


. 
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Society and Dr. Solander. On the 13th of October he arrived 


at Rio de Janeiro, and, on the 13th of April 1769, came to 
Otaheite, where the tranſit of Venus was obſerved in different 
parts of the iſland. He ſtaid there until the 13th of July, after 


which he went in ſearch of ſeveral iſlands, which he diſcovered. 


He then proceeded to New Zealand, and, on the 1oth of Ofto- 
ber 1770, arrived at Batavia, with a veſſel almoſt worn out, 
and the crew much fatigued and very ſickly. The repairs of 
the ſhip obliged him to continue at this unhealthy place until 
the 27th of December, in which time he loſt many of his ſea- 
men and paſſengers, and more in the paſſage to the. cape of 
Good Hope, which place he reached on the 15th of March 


+ La On the 14th of April he left the Cape, and the iſt of 


ay anchored at St. Aae whence he ſailed on the 4th, 

and came to anchor in the Downs, on the 12th of June, after 
having been abſent almoſt three years, and in that time had ex- 
perienced every danger to which a voyage of ſuch a length is 
incident, and in which he had made Aleoveries equal to thoſe 


of all the navigators of his country from the time of Columbus 


to the preſent. The narrative of this expedition was written 


by Dr. Hawkeſworth, which, as the facts contained in it have 


not been denied, nor the excellence of the compoſition diſputed, 


has certainly been treated with a degree of ſeverity, which, 
when every thing is conlidered, muſt excite the aſtoniſnment 


of every reader of taſte and fenfibility.. - 1 + 


Soon after captain Cook's return to England, it was reſolved 
to equip. two ſhips to. complete the diſcovery of the Southern 
Hemiſphere. It had long been a prevailing idea, that the un- 
explored part contained another continent; and Alexander Dal- 
rymple, eſq. a gentleman of great ſkill and an enterpriſing ſpirit, 
had been very firmly perſuaded of its exiſtence. - To aſcertain 
the fact was the principal object of this expedition; and that 
nothing might be omitted that could tend to facilitate the enter- 
priſe, two ſhips were provided, furniſhed with every 17 
which could promote the ſucceſs of the undertaking. I he fir 

of theſe ſhips was called the Reſolution, under the command of 


captain Cook; the other, the Adventure, commanded by captain 
Furneaux. Both of them failed from Deptford on the gth of 
April 1772, and arrived at the cape of Good Hope on the 3oth 


of October. They departed from thence on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, and from that time until the 19th of January 1773 con- 
tinued endeavouring to diſcover the continent, when they were 
obliged to relinquiſſi the deſign, obſerving the whole ſea covered 


with ice from the direction of 8. E. round by the ſouth to welt. 
They then proceeded into the South Seas, and made many 


other diſcoveries, and returned to the cape of Good Hope on 
the 21ſt of March 1774, and from thence to England on ed 


* 


14th of July; having during three years and eighteen days (in 
which time the voyage was performed) loſt but one [1] man, 
by ſickneſs, in captain Cook's ſhip 3. although he had navigated 
throughout all the climates from fifty- two degrees north to 
ſeventy-one degrees ſouth, with a company of an hundred and 
mind this carts io es ae HE 
The relation: of this vo was given to the public by cap- 
tain Cook himſelf, and by Mr. Cores: Forſter, ſon of De. For- 
ſter, who had been appointed by government to accompany him 
for the purpoſe of making obſervations on ſuch natural produc- 
tions as might be found in the courſe of the navigation. That 
publiſhed by captain Cook has generally been aſcribed to a 
gentleman of great eminence in the literary world; but if the 
teſtimony of one { x] who was on board the ſhip, and who made 
an extract from the journal in its rude uncorrected ſtate; may 
be relied on, there ſeems no reaſon to aſcribe the merit of 
the work to any other perſon than he whoſe name it goes 
unden. pl 20 16 CVVT 
The want of ſucceſs which attended captain Cook's attempt 
to diſcover a ſouthern. continent, did not diſcourage another 
plan being reſolved on, which had been recommended 'fome + 
time before. This was no other than the finding out a north- 
weſt paſſage, which the fancy of ſome chimerical projectors 
had conceived to be a practicable ſcheme. The dangers which 
our navigator had twice braved and eſcaped from, would have 
exempted him from being ſollicited a third time to venture 
his perſon in unknown countries, amongſt deſert iſlands, inhoſ- 
— climates, and in the midſt of ſavages; but, on his opi- 
nion being aſked concerning the perſon who would be moſt 
proper to execute this deſign, he once more relinquiſhed the 
quiet and comforts of domeſtic life, to engage in ſcenes of 
turbulence and confuſion, of difficulty and danger: His in- 
trepid ſpirit and inquiſitive mind induced him again to offer 
his ſervices; and they were accepted without heſitation. The 
manner in which he had deported himſelf on former oceaſions, 
left no room to ſuppoſe a fitter man could be ſelected. He 
prepared for his departure with the utmoſt alacrity, and actually 
ſailed in the month of July 1776. 5 . 
A few months aſter his departure from England, notwith- 
ſtanding he was then abſent, the Royal Society voted him 
fir Godfrey Copley's gold medal, as a reward for the accbunt 
which he had tranſmitted to that body, of the method taken 


[1] This was a conſumption terminat- lefe him, that his lungs muſt hae bn 


ing in a dropſy. Mr. Patten, ſurgeon ofthe affected before he came on bark. 

Reſolution; obſerved chat this man began Lei Mr. Hodges. See Wales's teinarks 

o early to complain of a — 2 and other on Forſter's arcount, 8 1778, p. 74. 
conlumptite rape, which hal ö 
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to preſerve the health of the crew of his ans * and ir” Jolih 


Pringle, in an oration pronounced on the zoth of November, 
obſerved © how meritorious that perſon mnſt appear, who had 
not only made the moſt extenſive, but the moſt inſtructive 
voyages; who had not only diſcovered, but ſurveyed vaſt tracts 
of new coaſts ; who had diſpelled the illuſion of a terra auſtralis 
incognita, and fixed the bounds of the habitable earth as well 
as thoſe of the navigable ocean in the ſouthern hemiſphere ; 
but that, however ample a field for praiſe theſe circumſtances 
would afford, it was a nobler motive that had prompted the 
ſociety to notice captain Cook in the honourable manner which 


had occaſioned his then addreſs.“ After deſcanting on the 


means uſed on the voyage to preſerve the lives of the ſailors, 


he concluded his difcourſe in theſe terms: Allow me then, 


| gentlemen, to deliver this medal, with his unperiſhing name 
engraven upon it, into the hands of one who will be happy to 
receive that truſt, and to hear that this reſpectable body never 
more cordially, nor more meritoriouſly,. beſtowed that faithful 
ſymbol of their eſteem and affection. For if Rome decreed the 
civic crown to him who faved the life of a fingle citizen, what 
wreaths are due to that man who, having himſelf ſaved many, 


perpetuates in your tranſactions the means by which Britain 


may now, 'on the moſt diſtant voyages, ſave numbers of her 
intrepid ſons, her mariners; who, braving every danger, have 
ſo liberally contributed to the fame, to the opulence, and co the 
maritime empire of their country 2 © 1 

It will give pain to whe ſenſible mind to reflect, that this 
honourable teſtimony to the merit of our gallant commander 
never came to his knowledge. While his friends were waiting 
with the moſt earneſt ſollicitude for tidings concerning him, 
and the whole nation expreſſed an anxious impatience to be 
informed of his ſucceſs, advice was received from captain 
Clerke [L], in a letter dated at Kamtſhatca, the 8th day of 
June 1779 ; from which and from other accounts we learnt, 
that captain Cook was killed on the 14th of February 1770. 


His death happened in the following manner; which we ſhall 


give in the words of Mr. David Samwell, ſurgeon of the Dit- 
covery. . ff.. RO TG 29.04% 6 
Some of the Indians of Ou, why, ee in the night took away 
the Diſcovery's large cutter, which lay ſwamped at the buoy o 
one of her anchors: they had carried her off ſo quietly that 
ve did not miſs her till the morning, Sunday, February 14. 
Captain Clerke loſt no time in waiting upon captain Cook to 


- 


[u] Captain Clerke went out a midſhip- three weeks before the ſhip arrived in Eng» 
man with captain Cook in his firit yovage, land. See Hawkeſworth's voyage, vol. ili, 
and was appointed by him a lieutenant, on p. 3999. 
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acquaint him with the accident : he returned on board, with 

orders for the launch and ſmall cutter to go, under the 

command of the ſecond lieutenant, and lie, off the eaſt point of 
the bay, in order to intercept all canoes that might attempt to 

get out; and, if he found it neceſſary, to fire upon them. At 
the ſame time, the third lieutenant of the Reſolution, with the 
launch and ſmall cutter, was ſent on the ſame ſervice, to the 
oppolite point of the bay; and the maſter was diſpatched in the 
large cutter, in purſuit of a double canoe, already under fail, 
making the beſt of her way out of the harbour. He ſoon came 
up with her, and by firing a few muſquets drove her on ſhore, 


and the Indians left her: this happened to be the canoe of 


Omea, a man who bore the title of Orono. He was on board 


himſelf, and it would have been fortunate if our people had 


ſecured him, for his perſon was held as ſacred as that of the 
king. During this time captain Cook was preparing to go 
aſhore himſelt at the town of Kavaroah, in order to ſecure the 
rſon of Kariopoo, before he ſhould have time to withdraw 
imſelf to another part of the iſland out of our reach. This ap- 
peared the moſt effectual ſtep that could be taken on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, for the recovery of the boat. It was the mea= 


ſure he had inyariably purſued, in ſimilar caſes, at other iſlands 
in theſe ſeas, and it had always been attended with the deſired 
ſucceſs : in fact, it would be difficult to point out any other 
mode of proceeding on. theſe. emergencies, likely to attain the 
object ,in view, We. had reaſon to ſuppoſe that the king and 
his attendants had fled when the alarm was firſt. giyen; ig that 
caſe, it was captain Cook's intention to ſecure the 5 ganoes 
which were hauled up on the beach. He left hip about 
ſeven o'clock, attended by the lieutgnant of marines, à ſerjeant, 


corporal, and ſeyen priyate men: the pinnace's crew were alſo 


armed, and under the command of Mr. Roberts. As they 
rowed towards the ſhore, captain Cook ordered the launch to 
leave her ſtation at the weſt point of the hay, in grder to aſſiſt 
his own boat, This is 2 circumſtance worthy of notice; for. 
it clearly ſhews, that he was not unapprehenſiye of meeting with 
reſiſtance from the natives, or. unmindful of the neceilary pre- 
paration for the ſafety of himſelf and his people. I will venture 
to ſay, that from the appearance: of things juſt at that time, 
there was not one, befd himſelf, who. judged that ſuch pre- 
caution was abſoſutely requiſite : fo little did his conduct on 


the occaſion bear the marks of raſhneſs or a preeipitate ſelf - 


confidence He landed, with the marines, at the upper end 
of. the town of Kavaroah: the Indians immediately flocked. 
round, as uſual, and ſhewed him the cuſtomary marks of 
teſpect, by proſtrating themſelves before him. There were no. 


hgns of hoſtilities, or much alarm among them. Captain Cock, 
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however, did not ſeem willing to truſt to appearances 3 but 


was particularly attentive to the diſpoſition of the marines, and 


to have them kept clear of the crowd. He firſt enquired for 


the king's ſons,” two youths who were much attached to him, 


and generally his companions on board. Meſſengers being ſent 


for them, they ſoon came to him; and informing him that their 
father was aſleep, at a houſe not far from them, he accom- 
panied them thither, and took the marines along with them. 
As he paſſed along, the natives every where proſtrated them- 
felves before him, and ſeemed to have loft no part of that reſpe& 
they had always ſhewn to his perſon. He was joined by ſe- 
yeral chiefs, among whom was ann and his brother Koo- 

wrooah. 'They kept the crowd in order, according to their 


_ pfual cuſtom; and being ignorant of his intention in coming 


on ſhore, frequently aſked him, if he wanted any hogs, or other 
proviſions : he told them, that he did not, and that his buſineſs 
was to ſee the king. When he arrived at the houſe, he ordered 
ſome of the Indians to go in and inform Kariopoo, that he 
waited without to ſpeak with him. 'They came out two or 


three times, and inſtead of returning any anſwer from the king, 


8 ſome pieces of red cloth to him, which made captain 
ook ſuſpect that he was not in the houſe ; he therefore de- 
fired the lieutenant of marines to go in. The lieutenant found 
the old man juſt awaked from ſleep, and 2 alarmed at 
the meffage ; but he came out without heſitation. Captain 

Cook took him by the hand, and in a friendly manner aſked 


bim to go on board, to which he very readily conſented, Thus 
fat matters appeared in a favourable train, and the natives did 


not ſeem much alarmed or apprehenſive of hoſtility on our ſide; 
at which captain Cook expreſſed himſelf a little ſurpriſed, ſay- 


ing, that as the inhabitants of that town appeared innocent of 
ſtealing the cutter, he ſhould not moleſt them, but that he muſt 
get the king on board. Kariopoo ſat down before his door, and 


was ſurrounded by a great crowd; Kanynah and his brother 
were both very active in keeping order among them. In a little 
time, however, the Indians were obſerved arming themſelves 
with long ſpears, clubs, and daggers, and putting on thick mats, 
which they uſe as armour. This hoſtile appearance increaſed, 


und became more alarming, on the arrival of two men in 2 
canoe from the oppoſite fide of the bay, with the news of a chief, 


called Kareemoo, having been killed by one of the Diſcovery's 
poats, in their paſſage acroſs: they had alſo delivered this ac- 
count to each of the ſfiips. Upon that information, the wo- 
men, who were fitting 3 the beach at their breakfaſt, and 
gonverſing familiarly with our people in the boats, retired, and 
2 confuſed murmur _ through the crowd. An old prieft 
FWW. 
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held out t6 hini as u preſent, at the ſame time ſinging very loud. 
He was often deſired to be ſilent, but in vain : he continued 
importunate and troubleſome, and there was no ſuch thing as 
getting rid of him or his noiſe : it ſeemed as if he meant to 
divert their attention from his countrymen; who were growing 
more tumultuous, and arming themſelves in every quarter. 
Captain Cook being at the ſame time ſurrounded by a great 
crowd, thought his ſituation rather hazardous: he therefore 
ordered the lieutenant of marines to march his ſmall party to the 
water- ſide, where the boats lay within a few yards of the ſhore: 
the Indians readily made a lane for them to paſs, and did not 
offer to interrupt them. The diſtance they had to go might 
be fifty or ſixty yards; captain Cook followed, having hold of 
| Kariopoo's hand, who accompanied him very willingly : he was 
attended by his wife, two ſons, and ſeveral chiefs. The trouble- 
ſome old prieſt followed, making the fame ſavage noiſe. Keowa, 
the younger ſon, went 1 into the pinnace, expecting his 
father to follow 3 but juſt as he arrived at che water- ſide, his 
wife threw her arms about his neok, and, with the aſſiſtance 
of two | chiefs, forced him to fit down by the fide of 2 
double eande. Captain Cook expoſtulated with them, but to 
no purpoſe : they would not ſuffer the king to proceed; tellin 
him he would be put to death if he went on board the tip: 
Kariopoo, whoſe conduct ſeemed entirely reſigned to the will 
others, hung down his head, and appeared much diſtreſſel. 
While the king was in this fituation, a'chief, well known to 
us, of the name of Coho, was obſerved near; with an iron dag- 
ger, partly concealed under his cloke, ſeemingly with an in- 
tention of ſtabbing captain Cook, or the lieutenant of marines. 
The latter — — to fire at him, but captain Cock would not 
permit it. Coho cloſing upon them, obliged the officer to ſtrike 
him with his piece, which made him retire. Another Indian 
laid hold of the ſerjeant's muſket, and endeavoured to wrench 
it from him, but was prevented by the lieutenant's making a 
blow at him. Captain Cook, ſeeing the tumult increaſe, and 
the Indians growing more daring and reſolute, obſerved, that 
if he were to' take the king off by force, he could not do it 
without ſacrificing the lives of many of his people. He then 
as a little, and was on the point of giving his orders to reim- 
ark, when a man threw a {tone at him, which he returned with 
a diſcharge of ſmall ſhot,'with which one barrel of his double 
piece was loaded. The man, having a thick mat before him, 
received little or no hurt: he brandiſhed his ſpear, and threat- 
ened to dart it at captain Cook, who being ſtill unwilling to 
take away his life, inſtead of firing with ball, knocked him down 
with his muſket. He expoſtulated ſtrongly with the moſt for- 
ward of the 'crowd, upon their turbulent behaviour. He had 
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given up all hanghts of getting the king on board, as it ap 
e 


peared impracticable; and his care was then only to act on the 
defenſive, and to ſecure a ſafe embarkation for his ſmall party, 


Which was cloſely preſſed by a body of ſeveral thouſand people. 


Keowa, the king's ſon, who was in the pinnace, being alarmed 


on hearing the firſt firing, was, at his own entreaty, put on 


ſhore again; — for even at that time Mr. Roberts, who com- 


manded her, did not apprehend that captain Cook's perſon was 


in any danger, otherwiſe he would have detained the prince, 
which no doubt would have been a great check on the Indians, 
One man was obſerved, behind a double canoe, in the action 
of darting his ſpear at captain Cook ; who was forced ta fire at 
him in his own defence, but 8 50 to kill another cloſe to 
him, 1 forward in the tumult : the ſerjeant obſerving that 

he had mifled the man he aimed. at, received orders to fire at 
him, which he did, and killed him. By this time the impe- 


tuoſity of the Indians was ſomewhat repreſſed ; they fell back 


in a body, and ſeemed ſtaggered: but being puſhed on by 
thoſe behind, they returned to the charge, and poured a volley 
of ſtones 3 marines, who, without waiting for orders, 

a general diſcharge of muſketry, which was 
inſtantly followed by a fire from the boats. At this captain 
Cook was heard to expreſs his aſtoniſhment: he - waved 


his hand to the boats, called to them to ceaſe firing, and to 


come nearer in to receive the marines. Mr. Roberts immedi- 
ately brought the pinnace as cloſe to the ſhore as he could 
without grounding, notwithſtanding the ſhowers of ſtones that 
fell among the people: but Mr. John Williamſon, the lieute- 
nant, who commanded in the launch, inſtead of pulling in to 
the aſſiſtancs of captain Cook, withdrew his boat further off, at 
the moment that every thing ſeems to have depended upon the 
timely exertiont of thoſe in the boats. By his own, account, he 
miſtook the ſignal : but be that as it may, this circumſtance ap- 
pears to me to haye decided the fatal turn of the affair, and to 
have removed eyery chance which remained with captain Cook, 


of eſcaping with his life. The buſineſs of ſaving the marines 


out of the water, in conſequence of that, fell altogether upon 


the pinnace; which thereby became ſo much crowded, that 


the crew were in a great meaſure. prevented. from uſing their 


fire · arms, or giving what aſſiſtance they otherwiſe might have 


done to captain Cook; ſo that he ſeems, at the moſt critical 
point of time, to have wanted the aſſiſtance of both boats, 
owing to the removal of the launch. For notwithſtanding that 


they kept up a fire on the crowd from the ſituation to which 
they removed in that boat, the fatal confuſion which enſued 
On 


being withdrawn, to ſay the leaſt of it, muſt haue pre- 
vepred the full effect, that the prompt co-operation of 12 tyq 
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poats, according to captain Cook's orders, muſt have had to- 
wards the preſervation of himſelf and his people. At that time 
it was to the boats alone that captain Cook had to look for his 
ſafety z for when the marines had fired, the Indians ruſhed 
among them, and forced them into the water, where four of 
them were killed : their lieutenant was wounded, but fortunately 
eſcaped, and was taken up by the pinnace. Captain Cook was 
then the only one remaining on the rock: he was obſerved mak- 
ing for the pinnace, holding his left hand againſt the back of his 
head, to guard it from the ſtones, and carrying his muſquet 
under the other arm. An Indian was ſeen following him, but 
with caution and timidity: for he ſtopped once or twice, as if 
undetermined: to proceed. At laſt he advanced upon him una- 
wares, and with a large club, or common ſtake, gave him a blow 
on the back of the head, and then precipitately retreated. The 
ſtroke ſeemed to have ſtunned captain Cook: he ſtaggered a few 
| paces, then fell on his hand and one knee, and dropped his muſ- 
quet. As he was riſing, and beſore he could recover his feet, 
another Indian ſtabbed him in the back of the neck with an iron: 
dagger. He then fell into a bite of water about knee deep, 
where others crowded upon him, and endeavoured to keep him 
under; but ſtruggling very ſtrongly with them, he got his head 
up, and caſting his look towards the pinnace, ſeemed to ſollicit 
aſſiſtance, Though the boat was not above five or fix yards diſ- 
tant from him, yet from the erowded and confuſed ſtate of the 
crew, it ſeems. it was not in their power to fave him. The 
Indians got him under a ain, e in deeper water: he was, bo- 
ever, able to get his head up 'ofice more; and being almoſt ſpent: 
in the ſtruggle, he naturally turned to the rock, and was endea-: 
youring to ſupport himſelf by it, when a ſavage gave him a blow - 
with a club, and he was ſeen alive no more. They hauled him 
up lifelets on the rocks, where they ſeemed to take a ſavage plea- 
ſure in uſing every barbarity to his dead body; ſnatching-the. 
daggers out of each other's hands, to have the horrid ſatisfaction. 
of piercing the fallen victim of their barbarous rage.“ 3 
Captain Cook was a married man, and left ſeveral children be- 
hind him. On each of theſe his majeſty ſettled a penſion of 25 I. 
per ann. and 2001. per ann. on his widow. It is remarkable, if 
true, as reported, that captain Cook was god-father to his wife; 
and at the very time ſhe was chriſtened, declared that he had 
: W on the union which afterwards took place between 

em F „ 
To what we have already ſaid of this circumnavi „we ſhall 
add ſome extracts from the account given of his life and public 
ſervices by captain King: © He was engaged in moſt of the buſy. 
aud active ſcenes in North America; yet he found time to read 
Euclid, and ſupply the deficiencies of an early education. — 
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Charles Saunders, at the fiege of Quebec, eommitted to his care 
ſervices of the firſt importance. Lord Colville and ſir Charles 
both patronized him; and by their recommendation he was ap- 
2 to ſurvey the gulph of St. Laurence and the coaſts of 
| Newfoundland. The conſtitution of his body was robuſt, inured 
to labour, and capable of undergoing the fevereſt hardſhips. His 
ſtomach bore, without difficulty, the coarſeſt and moſt ungrate- 
ful food. Indeed, temperance in him was ſcarcely a virtue; ſo 
great was the indifference with which he ſubmitted to every kind 
of felf-denial. The qualities of his mind were of the ſame 
hardy, vigorous kind with thoſe of his body. His courage was 
eool and determined, and accompanied with an admirable pre- 
fence of mind in the moment of danger. His manners were 
ain and unaffected. His temper might perhaps have been 
juſtly blameable, as ſubject to haſtineſs and paſſion, had not 
theſe been diſarmed by a diſpoſition the moll benevolent and 
humane. | ee en ens | 
„ Such were the outlines of captain Cook's character; but its 
moſt Ciſtinguiſhing feature was that unremitting perſeverance in 
the purſuit of his object, which Was not only ſuperior to the op- 
poſition of dangers, and the prefſure of hardſhips, but even ex- 
empt from the want of ordinary relaxation. Perhaps no ſcience 
eyer received greater acceſſions from the labours of a ſingle man, 
than geography has done from thoſe of captain Cook. In his 
firſt voyage to the South ſeas he diſcovered the Society iſlands; 
determined the inſularity of New Zealand; diſcovered the ſtraits 
which ſeparate the two iſlands, We are called after his name; 
and made a complete ſurvey of Both. He afterwards explored 
the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, hitherto unknown; an extent 
of upwards of two thouſand miles. In his ſecond expedition, he 
reſolved the great problem of a ſouthern continent; having tra- 
verſed that hemiſphere in ſuch a manner, as not to leave a poſſi- 
bility of its exiſtence, unleſs near the pole, and out of the reach 
of navigation. During this voyage he diſcovered New Cale- 
donia, the largeſt iſland in the ſouthern Pacific, except New 
Zealand; the iſland of Georgia; and an unknown coaſt, which 
he named Sandwich land, the Thule of the ſouthern hemiſphere: 
and having twice viſited the tropical ſeas, he ſettled the ſituations 
of the old, and made ſeveral new diſcoveries. But the laſt voy- 
age is diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt by the extent and import- 
ance of its diſcoveries. Beſides ſeveral ſmaller iſlands in the 
ſouthern Pacific, he diſcovered, to the north of the equinoctial 
line, the group called the Sandwich iſlands; which, from their 
fituation and productions, bid fairer for becoming an object of 
conſequence in the ſyſtem of european navigation, than any 
other diſcovery in the South ſea. He afterwards explored what 
had hitherto remained unknown of the weſtern coaſt of America, 


containing 
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containing an extent of three-thouſand five hundred miles; af- 
certained the proximity of the two great continents of Aſia and 
America; paſſed the ſtraits between them, and ſurveyed the coaſt 
on each ſide, to ſuch a height of northern latitude, as to demon- 
ſtrate the impracticability of a paſſage, in that hemiſphere, from 
the Atlantic into the Pacific ocean, either by an eaſtern or a 
weſiern courſe. In ſhort, if we except the ſea of Amur, and the 
japaneſe. Archipelago, which ſtill remain imperfectly known to 
E he has completed the „ the habitable 
globe.“ Captain King concludes his account of this extraordi- 
nary man, whoſe death cannot be ſufficiently lamented, in the 


following words: Having given the moſt faithful account T 


have been able to collect, both from my own obſervation, and 


the relations of others, of the death of my ever-honoured friend, 
and alſo of his character and ſervices, I ſhall now leave his me- 


mory to the gratitude and admiration of poſterity; accepting 
with a melancholy ſatisfaction the honour, which loſs of his 
has procured me, of ſeeing my name joined with his ; and ot 
teſtifying that affection and reſpect for his memory, which, whilſt 
he lived, it was no leſs my inclination than my conſtant ſtudy to 
ſne wh 8 e rk cn - 
We cannot cloſe this article without giving a ſhort ſketch of 
the characters of the different writers by whom the laſt voya 

was given to the world. Among theſe we ought to — 
rev. Dr. Douglas, the editor, who, in a grave and digniſied ſtyle, 
ſuitable to the ſublimity of a Journey or-voyage round the globe, 
has arranged the matter; chaſtiſed, no doubt, in ſome inftances, 
the language of our circumnavigators; and pointed out to the 
curious and philoſophic eye, the benefits that have reſulted, and 
may yet reſult, from the late diſcoveries. in the great Pacific 


ocean; and the attempt, though unſucceſsful, to explofe 2 


northern paſſage from thence into the Atlantic. Although this 
gentleman has levelled down the more ſtriking peculiarities of 
the different writers of theſe voyages into ſome appearance of 
equality, yet a critic can diſcern in each his proper features. 
Captain Cook, accurate, minute, and ſevere, ſurveys every object 
with a mathematical eye, ever intent to fix or to diſcover ſome 
truth in aſtronomy, geography, and navigation. His obſervations 
on men and manners, and the produce of countries, are not very 
ſubtle or refined, but always ſenſible and judicious. He ſpecu- 
lates in order to eftabliſh;faCts; but does not inquire into facts 


for the airy purpoſes of ſpeculation. - Captain King has perhaps 
2 gester e, of genius than captain Cook, as well as a 


more lively fancy, and a greater variety and extent of knowle 

Agreeably to this character of him, he paints the ſcenes that fall 
under his eye, in glowing and various colours. He has leſs per- 
haps of the TO WH and pavigator in his compoſition than 
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captain Cook, and more of the author. He himſelf ſeems con- 
ſcious that this is his forte, and wields the pen with alacrity, with 
eaſe and ſatisfaction. The gleanings that were left to his in- 
duſtry by captain Cook, he ſeems too eager to pick up, to dwell 
upon, and to amplify. Mr. Anderſon is ſuperior to both theſe 
' writers in variety of knowledge, and ſubtlety and ſublimity of 
genius. He is verſant in languages antient and modern, in ma- 
thematics, in natural hiſtory, in natural philoſophy, in civil hiſ- 
tory, in the metaphyſics of both morality and theology; yet, as 
a counterbalance to theſe brilliant qualities and endowments, he 
launches forth too much into theory, and is, in ſome inſtances, too 
little conſtrained by the limits of fact and nature in his ſpecy- 
lations. He has found the doctrines of the immortality and the 
immateriality of the ſoul among nations, who, in all probability, 
have not terms to expreſs theſe, and very few to ſignify abſtracted 
ideas of any kind. A quick imagination, and a ſubtle intellect, 
can ſee any thing in any ſubject, and extend the ideas moſt fami- 
tar to themſelves over the boundleſs variety of the univerſe. 
COOKE (Sir ANTHoNy), preceptor to Edward VI. was born 
at Giddy, or Gidding-hall in Eſſex, about 1506, and deſcended 
from fir Thomas Cooke, mayor of London. We cannot fix the 
place of his education; but it was probably at Cambridge, as the 
Oxford antiquary, makes no mention of him. However, he was 
ſuch an eminent maſter of the whole circle of arts, of ſuch fin- 
gular piety and goodneſs, of ſuch uncommon prudence in the 
management of his own g that thoſe noble perſons who 
had the charge of king Edward, appointed him to inſtruct that 
2 in learning, and to form his manners. He lived in exile 
ring the perſecution of Mary, but after Elizabeth's acceſſion 
returned home, and ſpent the remainder of his days in peace and 
honour at Giddy-hall, where he died in 1576. 
Knowing, ſays. Lloyd, that the ſexes are equal, and that wo- 
men are as capable of learning as men, he inſtilled that into his 
daughters at night, which he had taught the prinee in the day; 
being reſolved to have ſons by education, for fear he ſhould have 
none by birth. And he was remarkably happy in them; for they 
were learned above their ſex in greek and latin, and were equally 
diſtinguiſhed by their virtue, piety, and good fortune. Mildred 
was married to the great lord Burleigh ; Anne to fir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper of the great ſeal; Elizabeth to fir John Ruſſe), 
fon and heir of Francis earl of Bedford; and Katharine to fir 
Henry Killigrew. Thus, as Lloyd ſays, his care was that his 
daughters might have complete men, and that their huſbands 
1 might be happy in complete women; never promiſing, yet always 
i paying, a great dowry. Very providently did he ſeture his eter- 
x nity, by leaving the image of his nature in his children, and of 
Fi huis mind in his pupil. He took, however, as the ſame author 
" z | | 7) | obſerves, N 
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Contemplation was his ſou), privacy his life, and diſcourſe his 
element · Buſineſs was his purgatory, and publicneſs his tor- 


Set  _ 


obſerves, more pleaſure to breed up ſtateſmen, than to be one:- 


Several witty and ingenious ſayings of his are recorded; par- 


ticularly the following: That there were three objects, before 
whom he could not do amiſs; his prince, his 'conſcience, and 
his children.” This ſacetious ſtory is -likewife related of him: 
A Suſſex knight, having ſpent a great eſtate at court, and re- 
duced himſelf to one park and a fine houſe in it, was yet ambi- 


tious to entertain the king (Edward VI). For that purpoſe he 


new painted his gates, with a coat of arms and this motto over 
them in large golden letters, otra vanNITas. Sir Anthony offer- 
ing to read it, defired to know of the gentleman what he meant 
by or A, who told him it ſtood for omnia. © I wonder,” replied he, 
« that, having made your omnia fo little as you have, you ſhould 
yet make your vanitas fo 1 „„%%%«§‚éůOÜ⁰e r é m “ 
CoOOKE (RoskRr), was at Beeſton in Yorkſhire, and 
entered ſtudent at Brazen-noſe in Oxford in 1567. He took his 
maſter of arts degree in 1576, about which time he went into 


orders; and being a perſon of learning and character, was made 


roctor of the univerſity. In the year 1590 he reſigned his fel- 
owſhip, and retired to the vicarage'of Leeds in Yorkſhire, This 


Cooke was well ſkilled in eccleſiaſtical learning, and particularly 


happy in diſtinguiſhing the genuine works of the fathers from 
thoſe which were counterfeit. He died, according to Wood, 
in 16 é P 5 e ee 
COOK E (Tnox As), born at Braintree in Eſſex about 1707, 
and educated at Felſted · ſchool in the ſame county. So early as 


2 


1726, when only 19, he gave the world a very correct edition of 


« Andrew Marvel's works, with a life of the author prefixed.” 
They were dedicated to the earl of Pembroke: who, being much 
delighted with the forward parts of ſo young a writer, became a 
very warm patron to him, and even wrote ſeveral of the notes 


to his tranſlation of Heſiod, which he publiſhed in 1728. Beſides 


the above, he publiſhed a tranſlation of Cicero de Natura Deo- 
rum, and of Terence. He prepared alſo a tranſlation of Plautus, 
but has only publiſhed the Amphytruon. He was alſo a dra- 
matic.writer, and author of five or fix pieces, which were not ac- 
companied with any ſucceſs. But what is likely to preſerve his 


name the longeſt, is this: He was concerned with Mr: Mottley _ 
in writing a farce, called Penelope, a mock-tragedy; which, 


though probably intended as no more than a burleſque drama 


without any particular aim, yet being produced upon the ſtage, 


ſoon after the publication of Pope's Homer's Odyflee, and con- 
fidered as a ridicule of that work, expoſed him to the poet's 
„ 1 : reſentment, 
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reſentment, and procured him a place in the Dunciad: which 
%V%%%%%%% ĩ⅛ͤæ̃̃ x 
_ COOPER (AnTarony ASHLEY), earl of Shafteſbury, greatly 
diſtinguiſhed in the political world, was ſon of fir John Cooper, 
of Rockborn in the county of Southampton, bart. by Anne, 
daughter of fir Ant. Aſhley of Winborne St. Giles in the county 
of Dorſet, bart. where he was born July 22, 1621. Being a boy 
of uncommon parts, he was ſent to Oxford at the age of 15, 
and admitted a gentleman commoner of Exeter college, under 
Dr. John Prideaux, the rector of it. He is ſaid to have ſtudied 
hard there for about two years; and then removed to Lincoln's- 
inn, where he applied himſelf with great vigour to the law, and 
eſpecially that part of it which related chiefly to the conſtitution 
of the kingdom. He was elected for Tewkibury in Glouceſter- 
thire, in the parliament which met at Weſtminſter, April 13, 
1640, but was ſoon diſſolved. He ſeems to have been well af- 
fected to the king's ſervice at the beginning of the civil war: for 
he repaired to the king at Oxford, offered his aſſiſtance, and 
projected a ſcheme, not for ſubduing or conquering his country, 
he for reducing ſuch as had either deferted or miſtaken their 
duty to his majeſty's obedience. Locke, in his memoirs of this 
extraordinary man, has related the matter, which the reader may 


fee by turning to his works, vol. tit 

Sir Anthony was afterwards invited to Oxford by a letter from 
his majeſty; but perceiving that he was not in confidence, that 
his behaviour was diſliked, and his perſon in danger, he retired 
into the parliament quarters, and ſoon after went up to London, 
where he was well received by that party: „to, which,“ ſays 
Clarendon, * he gave himſelf up body and ſoul,” He accepted 
a commiſſion from the parliament; and, raiſing forces, took 
Wareham by ſtorm, October 1644, and ſoon after reduced all 
the adjacent parts of Dorſetſhire. I his, and ſome other actions 
of the ſame nature, might poſſibly induce the above- mentioned 
hiſtorian to ſay, that he (became an implacable enemy to the 
royal family.” Towards the end of 1645 he was chofen ſheriff 
of Norfolk, and approved by the parliament. The next year he 
was ſheriff of Wiltſhire. In 1651 he was of the committee of 
20, appointed to conſider of ways and means for reforming the 
law. He was alſo one of the members of the convention that 
met after Cromwell had turned out the long parliament. He 
was again a member of parliament in 1654, and one of the prin- 
cipal perſons who ſigned that famous proteſtation, charging the 
protector with tyranny and arbitrary government; and he al- 
ways * the illegal meaſures of that uſurper to the utmoſt. 
When e protector Richard was depoſed, and the Rump came 
again into power, they nominated ſir Anthony one of = 
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council of ſtate, and a commiſſioner for managing the army. 
He was at that very time engaged in a ſecret correſpondence 
with the A of Charles II. and greatly inſtrumental in Tp 
moting his reſtoration ; which brought him into peril of his life 
' with the powers then in being. He was returned a member for 
 Dorſetſhure, in that which was called the healing parliament, 
which fat in April 1660; and a reſolution being taken to reſtore 
the conſtitution, he was named one of the 12 members of the 
houſe of commons, to carry their invitation to the king. It was 
in performing this ſervice, that he had the misfortune to be oyer- 
turned in a carriage upon a dutch road, and thereby to receive a 
dangerous wound between the ribs, which ulcerated many years 
after, and was opened when he was chancellor. „ 
Upon the king's coming over, he was ſworn of his majeſty's 
moſt honourable privy-council. He was alſo one of the com- 
miſſioners for the trial of the regicides; and though the Oxſord 
hiſtorian is very ſevere on him on this occaſion, yet he is not 
believed to have been any way concerned in betraying or ſhed= 
ding the blood of his ſovereign. By letters patent, dated April 20, 
1661, he was created baron Aſhley of Winborne St. Giles; ſoon 
after made chancellor and under-treaſurer of the exchequer, 
and then one of the lords commiſſioners for executing the office 
of high-treaſurer. He was afterwards made lord lieutenant of 
the county of Dorſet; and, April 23, 1672, created baron 
Cooper of Pawlet in the county of Somerſet, and earl of Shafteſ- 
bury. November 4, following, he was raiſed to the poſt of lord 
high chancellor of England. He ſhone particularly in his ſpeeches 
in paxliament; and, if we judge only from'thoſe which he made 
upon ſwearing in the treaſurer Clifford, his ſucceſſor fir Thomas 
Oſborne, and baron Thurfland, we muſt conclude him one of 
the moſt accompliſhed orators this nation ever bred. The ſhort 
time he was at the helm, was a ſeaſon of ſtorms and tempeſts; 
and it is but doing him juſtice to ſay that they could not either 
affright or diſtract him. November , 1673, he reſigned the 
great ſeal, and with ſome particular circumſtances, which the 
reader may like to hear. Soon after the breaking up of the par- 
lament, as Echard relates, the earl was ſent for on Sunday morn- 
ing to court; as was alſo ſir Heneage Finch, attorney-general, 
to whom the ſeals were promiſed. As ſoon as the earl came, 
he retired with the king into the cloſet, while the prevailing 
party waited, in triumph to ſee him return without the purſe. 
His lordſhip being alone with the king, ſaid: “Sir, I know you 
| intend to give the ſeals to the attorney-general, but I am fure 
Taos majeſty never intended to diſmiſs me with contempt.” 
e king, who could not do an ill-natured thing, replied, ** Gods 


fiſh, my lord, I will not do it with ny circumſtance that may 
look like an affront.” © Then, fir,” ſaid the carl, “I defire moor 
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majeſty will permit me to carry the ſeals before you ts chapel, 
an ſend for them e from my houſes” "To this 2 
majeſty readily conſented; and the earl entertained the king 
with news atid diverting ſtories, till the very minute he was to 
go to chapel, purpoſely to amuſe the courtiers and his ſucceſſor, 
who he believed was upon the rack, for fear he ſhould prevail 
upon the king to change his mind. The king and the earl came 
out of the cloſet, talking together and e went together 
to chapel, which greatly ſurpriſed them all: and ſome ran im- 
mediately to tell the duke of York, that all his meaſures were 
broken. After ſermon the earl went home with the ſeals, and 
that evening the king gave them to the attorney-general. | 
After he had thus quitted the court, he continued to make a 
great figure in parliament : his abilities enabled him to ſhine, 
and he was not of a nature to reſt. In 1675, the treaſurer Danby 
introduced the teſt-bill into the houſe of lords, which was vi- 
rorauſly oppoſed by the earl of Shafteſbury 'z who, if we may 
eleve Burnet, diſtinguiſhed himſelf more in this ſeſſion, than 
ever he had done before. I his diſpute occaſioned a proro- 
gation; and there enſued a receſs of 15 months. When the 
parliament met again, Feb. 16, 1677, the duke of Buckingham 
argued, that it ought to be conſidered as diſſolved: the earl of 
Shafteſbury was oe the ſame opinion, and maintained it with ſo 
much warmth, that, together with the duke before mentioned, 
the eari of Saliſbury, and the lord Wharton, he was ſent to the 
Tower; where he continued 13 months, though the other lords, 
upon their ſubmiſſion, were immediately diſcharged. When he 
was ſet 0 he managed the oppoſition to the earl of 
Danby's adminiſtration with ſuch vigour and dexterity, that it 
was found impoſſible to do any thing effeQually in parliament, 
without changing the ſyſtem which then prevailed. The king, 
who deſired nothing ſo much as to be eaſy, reſolved to make 
a change; diſmiſſed all the privy-council at once, and formed a 
new one. This was declared April 21, 1679; and at the fame. 


time the earl of Shafteſbury was appointed lord preſident. He 


did not hold this employment longer than October the 5th ſol- 
lowing. He had drawn upon himſelf the implacable hatred of 


the duke of York, by ſteadily promoting, if not originally in- 


venting, the project of an excluſion bill: and therefore no won- 
der, if a party was conſtantly at work againſt him. Upon the 
king's ſummoning a parliament to meet at Oxford, March 21, 
1681, he joined with ſeveral lords in a petition to prevent its 
meeting there, which however failed of ſucceſs. He was preſent. 
at rhat parliament, and ſtrenuoufly ſupported the excluſion bill; 
but the duke ſoon contrived to make him feel the weight of his 
reſentment. For his lordſhip was apprehended for high treafon,. 
July 2, 1681; and, after being examined by his majeſty in 
be „„ . counc 
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touneil, was committed to the Tower, where he remained up- 
wards of four months. He was at length tried, acquitted, and 
diſcharged ; yet did not think himſelf ſafe, as his enemies were 
now in the zenith of their power. He thought it high time 
therefore to ſeek for ſome place of retirement, where, being out 
of their reach, he might wear out the ſmall remainder of his life 
in peace. It was with this view, November 1682, he embarked 
for Holland; and arriving ſafely at Amſterdam, after a dan- 
gerous voyage; he took a houſe ede e, rf to live in a man- 
ner ſuitable to his quality. He was viſited by perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction, and treated with all the deference and reſpett 
he could deſire. But being ſoon ſeized I his old diſtemper the 
out, it immediately flew into his ſtomach, and became mortal ; 
o that he expired 7 5 22, 1683, in his 62d year. His body 
was tranſported to England, and interred with his anceſtors at 
Winborne; and in 1732, a noble monument, with a large in- 
ſcription, was erected by Anthony eatl of Shafteſbury, his great 
nn,, 1 CNDTT If 
We ſhall not enter into any vindication of this noble per- 
ſonage; but we may mention it as his misfortune, that thoſe 
who were angry with him, have tranſmitted to poſterity the hiſ- 
tory of the times in which he lived, and of that government in 
which he had ſo large a ſhare. Marchmont Needham publiſhed 
a ſevere pamphlet againſt him, intituled, A packet of advices 
and animadverſions, ſent from London to the men of Shafteſ- 
bury, which is of uſe for all his majeſty's ſubjects in the three 
kingdoms. Lond. 1676 :” and, what is remarkable enough, the 
abuſe it contains is transferred verbatim into the account given 
of him by the Oxford hiſtorian. He was alſo repreſented as 
md. had the vanity to expect to be choſen king of Poland; 
and this made way for calling him count Tapſky, alluding to the 
tap, which had been applied upon the breaking out of the ulcer 
between his ribs, when he was chancellor. It was alſo a ſtand- 
ing jeſt with the lower form of wits, to ſtyle him Shiftſbury in- 
ſtead of Shafteſbury; - The author who relates this, tells us alſo, 
that when he was chancellor, one fir Paul Neal watered his mares 
wita rheniſh and ſugar : that is, entertained his miſtreſſes. He 
is ſuppoſed to have been a little e ee in this way; ani 
it is recorded, that Charles II. who would both take libe an 
bear them, once ſaid to the earl at court, in a vein of raillegy and: 
ood humour, and in reference only to his amours, I believe; 
hafteſbury, thou art the wickedeſt fellow in my dominions? 
to which, with a low bow and very grave face, the earl replied, 
“May it pleaſe your majeſty, of a ſubject I believe I am; at 
which the merry monarch laughed moſt 8 ah r 
He married three wives. Anthony, ys only ſon and ſucceſſor, 
born of his ſecond wiſe, Jan. * 165 1, was the father of An- 
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thony, that nobleman of extraordinary parts and learning, whoſe 
hiſtory we ſhall relate in the enſuing article. 
COOPER (AN r ASRLRT), earl of Shafteſbury, the cele- 
brated author of the Characteriſtics, was born Feb. 206, 1671, at 
Exeter-houſe in London. His father was Anthony earl of 
Shaſteſbury; his mother lady Dorothy Manners, daughter of 
John earl of Rutland. He was born in the houſe of his grand- 
father Anthony firſt earl of Shafteſbury, and chaneellor of] Eng- 
land, of whom we have ſpoken in the preceding articlez who was 
fond of him from his birth, and undertook the care of his edu- 
cation. He purſued almoſt the ſame method in teaching him the 


learned languages, as Montaigne's father did in teaching his ſon 
latin: that 18, he placed a perſon about him, who was ſo. tho- 

| ny verſed in the greek and latin tongues, as to ſpeak either 
of tl 


em with the greateſt fluency. By this means lord Shaſteſ- 
bury-made ſo great a progreſs, that he could read both-theſe lan- 
guages with .caſe when but 11 years old. He began his travels 
In 1686, and ſpent a conſiderable time in Italy, where he acquired 
a great knowledge in the polite arts, 'This knowledge is very 
viſible through all his writings; that of the art of painting is 
more particularly ſo, from the treatiſe he compoſed upon The 
Judgement of Hercules,” He made it his endeavour, while he 
was abroad, to improve himſelf as much as poſlible in every ac- 
compliſhment z for which reaſon he did nat greatly affect the 
company of other engliſh gentlemen upon their travels; and he 
was remarkable for ſpeaking french ſo readily, and with ſo good 
an accent, that in France he was often taken for a native. 
Upon his return to England in 1689, he was offered a ſeat in 
parliament from ſome of thoſe boroughs where his family had 
an intereſt ; but he declined it, and purſued that ſtrict courſe of 
ſtudy, which be had propoſed to himſelf, near five years. Then 


5 he was elected a burgeſs for Pool: and, ſoon after his coming 


into parliament, had an opportunity of ſhewing that ſpirit of 
liberty, which he maintained tothe end of his life, and by which 
he uniformly directed his conduct on all occaſions. It was the 
bringing in and promoting The act for granting eounſel to 
riſoners in caſes of high treaſon.“ This he looked upon as 
portant, and had prepared a ſpeech in its behalf: but when 
he ſtood up to ſpeak it in the houſe of commons, he was ſo in- 


2 that he loſt all memory, and was quite unable to pro- 


ted. The houſe, after giving him à little time to recover his 
confuſion, called loudly for him to go on; when he proceeded to 
this effect: If I, fir,” addreſſing himſelf to the ſpeaker, ** who 
riſe only to give my opinion on the bill no depending, am ſo 
confounded, that I am unable to expreſs the leaſt of what I pro- 


poſed to ſay; what muſt the condition of that man be, who, 
without any aſſiſtance, is pleading for bis life 2? During his 
ES, | * 5 N 
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and other ſeſſions, in which he continued in the houſe of com- 
mons, he perſevered in the ſame way of acting, always heartily 
concurring in every motion for the farther ſecurity of liberty: 


7 


but the buſineſs of attending regularly the houſe of commons, 
which in thoſe active times generally ſat long, in a few years ſo 
impaired his health, and he was naturally of a weakly conſti- 
tution, that he was obliged to decline coming again into parlia- 
ment, after its diſſolution in 16989. 
Being thus at liberty, he went to Holland, where he ſpent his 
time in the converſation of Bayle, Le Clerc, and other learned 
and ingenious men then reſiding in that country, whoſe, ac- 
quaintance induced him to continue there above a twelvemon 
When he went to Holland, he concealed his name, as it is ſaid, 
for the ſake of being leſs interrupted in his ſtudies, pretendin 
only to be a ſtudent in phyſic, and in that character contracted 
an acquaintance with Bayſe. A little before his return to Eng- 
land, heing willing to be known to him by his real name, he con- 
trived to have Bayle invited to dinner by a friend, where he was 
told he was to meet lord Aſhley. Bayle accidentally calling upon 
lord Aſhley that morning, was preſſed by him to ſtay; but ex- 
ruſed: himſelf, ſaying, I can by no means ſtay, for I muſt be 
punctual to an engagement, where I am to meet my lord Aſhley.” 
The next interview, as, may be imagined, occaſioned ſome mirth; 
and their intimacy rather increaſed than leflened after the di 
covery, for they never ceaſed correſponding till Ba le's death. 
During his abſence in Holland, an imperfect edition of his“ In- 
quiry into virtue was publiſhed at London; ſurreptitiouſly taken 
from a rough draught, ſketched when he was but 20 years of a5. 
- The perſon, who Erved him thus unhandſomely, was Toland; 
on whom he is ſaid to have conferred many favours. This trea- 
tiſe was aſterwards completed by him, and publiſhed in the ſe- 
cond volume of the Characteriſtics. s. 5 
Soon after he returned to England, he became earl of Shafteſ 
bury; but did not attend the houſe of lords, till his friend lord 
Somers ſent a meſſenger to acquaint him with the buſineſs of 
the partition treaty, Feb. 1701. On the acceſſion of queen Anne, 
he retired to his uſual courſe of ſtudying; and in the beginnin 
of the year after, viz. Iqeʒ, made a ſecond-journey to Holla 
and returned to England in the end of the year following. The 
french prophets ſoon after having by their enthuſiaſtic extrava- 


gances made a great [diſturbance throughout the nation, there 
were different opinions as to the methods of ſuppreſſing them, 


and ſome adviſed@proſecution. But lord Shafteſbury, who ab- 
horred any ſtep which looked. like perſecution, apprehended that 
ſuch meaſures tended rather to inflame than to cure the diſeaſe: 
and this occaſioned his Letter concerning enthuſiaſm, which 


he publiſhed in 1708, and ſent it to lord Somers, to whom he 
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addrefled it, though without the mention either of his own or 
lord Somers's name. Jan. 1709, he publiſhed his © Moraliſts, a 
| philoſophical rhapſody ;” and, in May following, his © Senſus 
communis, or an eſſay upon the freedom of wit and humour.” 
The fame year he married Mrs. Jane Ewer, youngeſt daughter 
of Thomas Ewer, eſq. of Lee in Hertfordſhirez to whom he was 
related, and by whom he had an only fon, Anthony the fourth 
earl of Shafteſbury. In 1710, his © Soliloquy, or advice to an 
author,” was printed. In 1711, finding his health ſtill declining, 
he was adviſed to leave England, and ſeek aſſiſtance from a 
warmer climate. He ſet out therefore for Italy in July'1711, 
'and lived above a year after his arrival; dying at Naples, Feb. 4, 
2 LES only pieces which he finiſhed, after he came to Naples, 
were, The judgement of Hercules,” and the © Letter concern- 
ing deſign;“ which laſt was firſt publiſhed in the edition of the 
Characteriſtics, 1732. The reſt of his time he employed in order- 
ing his writings for a more elegant edition. The ſeveral prints, 
then firſt interſperſed through the work, were all invented by 
_ himſelf, and deſigned under his immediate inſpection: and he 
was at the pains of drawing up a moſt accurate ſet of inſtructions 
for this purpoſe, which are ſtill extant in manuſcript. In the 
three volumes of the Characteriſtics, he completed the whole of 
his writings which he intended ſhould be made public. The 
firſt edition was publiſhed in 1711; but the more complete and 
elegant edition, which has been the ſtandard df all editions fince, 
was not publiſhed till 1713, immediately after his death. But 
though lord Shafteſbury intended nothing more for the public, 
yet, in 1716, ſome of * e were printed under the title of, 
<« Several letters written by a noble lord to a young man at the 
univerſity:? and, in 1721, Toland publiſhed, Letters from the 
late earl of Shafteſbury to Robert Moleſworth, eſq.“ Lord 
Shafteſbury is ſaid to have had an eſteem for ſuch of our divines 
(though he treated the order very ſeverely in general) as ne 
(chriſtianity moſt conformably to his own principles; and it was 
under his particular inſpection, and with a- preface of his own 
writing, that a volume ef Whichcot's ſermons was publiſhed in 
1698, from copies, taken, as it is ſaid, in ſhort hand, as they were 
But his principal Audy was thewritings of antiquity; and thoſe 
"which he moſt admired, were the moral works of Xenophon, 
Horace, the Enchiridion of Epictetus, with grrian's Commen- 


taries, and Marcus Antoninus. From theſe e formed to him- 
ſelf the plan of his philoſophy: and the idea which he framed 
to himſelf of plliloſophy in general, may be beſt comprehended 
from the following words of his, where nddreſſing bimſelf to a 
correſpondent, he ſays: Nor were there indeed any more than 
„ „ 4 4 | two 
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two real diſtin& philoſophies : the one derived from Socrates, 
and paſſing into the old academic, the peripatetic, and ftoicz the 
other derived in reality-from Democritus, and paſſing into the 
cyrenaic, and epicurean. For as for that mere ſceptic or new 
2 it had no certain precepts, and ſo was an exerciſe of 
ſophiſtry, rather than a philoſophy. The firſt therefore of theſe 
two philoſophies recommended action, concernment in civil af- 
fairs, religion, &c.; the ſecond derided all this, and adviſed in- 
action and retreat. And good reaſon : for the firſt maintained, 
that ſociety, right, and wrong, were founded in nature, and that 
nature had a meaning, and was herſelf; that is to ſay, in her 
wits,” well-governed, and adminiſtered by one ſimple and per- 
fect intelligence. The ſecond again derided this, and made 
providence and dame nature not ſo ſenſible as a doting old 
woman. So. the Epicurean in Cicero treats providence, Anus 
fatidica floicorum Teavua, The firſt therefore of theſe philoſo- 
 phies is to be called the civil, ſocial, and theiſtic: the ſecond the 
contrary. Every page of lord Shafteſbury's writings ſhews 
him to have been a zealous aſſertor of the civil, ſocial, and the- 
iſtic ſyſtem: and hence the whole of his philoſophy ſeems to 
have forty the inculcating of theſe two principles, viz. that 
there is a providence, which adminiſters and conſults for the 
whyle,. to the abſolute excluſion of general evil and diſorder; 
and that man is made by that — . a political or ſocial 
animal, whoſe conſtitution can only find its true and natural 
end in the purſuit and exerciſe of the moral and ſocial virtues. 
Numerous 455 been the adverſaries and anſwerers of lord 
Shafteſbury and his principles: ſuch however has been his fate, 
that, while ſome, only captivated with his wit and humour, 
have highly extolled him far things delivered perhaps too freely, 
thoug ee no relation to his philoſophy, and others on the 
oppoſite ſide 1 been wholly employed in cenſuring theſe 
freedoms; his real ſyſtem and opinions have in a manner been 
overlooked, or treated at leaſt as a viſionary ſcheme of his own 
inventing, to idolize moral virtue: though they may be proved 
in every part to be in fact no other than the concurring ſenti- 
ments of the beſt writers among the antients. e 
COOPER (Mavrice As RLE N), a very learned engliſh noble- 
man, was ſon to the ſecond earlof Shafteſbury, and brother 
to the third, who was author of the Characteriſtics. He tranſ- 
lated Xenophon's Cxropædia, or the inſtitutions of Cyrus; to 
which he has prefixed a philoſophical dedication, addreſſed to 
his ſiſter, who was mother of the late Mr. Harris of Saliſbury, 
and conſequently grandmother of lord Malmeſbury. It was 
firſt printed in 2 vols 8vo. 1728, ſoon after his deceaſe: it paſſed 


| through, another edition, . a third was printed in 2295 
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* not with the eclat of popular applauſe, but with the filent 
approbation of the ſtudious few.” 


_ © COOPER (Tromas), a learned engliſh biſhop, was born at 
Oxford about 1517, and educated in the ſehool adjoining to 
Magdalen college; and, having made a great progreſs in gram- 
mar learning, and gained a high reputation, he was there elect- 
ed firſt demi, then probationer in 1539, and perpetual fellow 
the year after. He quitted his fellowſhip in 1546, being then 
married, as it is ſuppoſed; and when queer Mary came to the 
crown, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, ind, taking a ba- 
chelqr's degree, practiſed it at Oxford. He did this becauſe 
he was ſecretly inclined to the proteſtant religion; and there- 
fore, upon the death of that queen, returned to his former 
ſtudy of divinity. March 1567, he took the degree of D. D. 
and about that time was made dean of Chrift-church. In 1569 
he was made dean of Glouceſter, and the year after biſhop of 
Lincoln. July 1572, he preached a ſermon at St. Paul's croſs, 
in vindication of the church of England and its liturgy; to 
which an anſwer was ſent him by a diſaffected perſon, which 
anſwer Strype has printed at length in his “ Annals of the 
Reformation.“ In 1577 the queen ſent him a letter to put a 
ſtop to thoſe public exerciſes, called Propheſyings, in his-dio- 
N cell. Theſe propheſyings were grounded upon 1 Cor. xiv. 31. 
e Ye may all propheſy one by one, that all may learn, and all 
may be comforted.” They were ſet on foot in feveral parts of 
the kingdom about 1571; and conſiſted of conferences among 
the clergy, for the better improving of themſelves, and one an- 
other, in the knowledge of ſcripture and divinity ; but in 1577 
were generally ſuppreſſed, on account of their being thought 
ſeminaries of puritaniſm. In 1584 he was tranſlated to the 
biſhopric of Wincheſter ; which dioceſe abounding greatly with 
papiſts, he petitioned the privy-council to ſuppreſs them, and 
among other methods propoſed} * that an hundred or two of 
obſtinate recuſants, luſty men, well able to labour, might by 
ſome convenient commiſſion be taken up, and be ſent into Flan- 
ders as pioneers and labourers, whereby the country ſhould be 
diſburdened of a company of dangerous people, and the reſt 
_ Thafremained de put in forme e HS Th, 
This reverend and holy biſnhop, as Wood calls him, upon 
the diſcovery of William Parry's treaſon, put out an order 
of prayer and thankſgiving for the preſervation of the queen's 
life and ſafety, to be uſed in the dioceſe of Wincheſter 3 and, 
Nov. 17, 1588, preached at St. Paul's crofs, that being a day 
f public thankſgiving, as well for the queen's" acceſſion, as 
For the victory obtained over the Spaniſh armada. He died 
zit Wincheſter in April 1594, and was buried in the e | 


Ss 


there [1]. Over his grave, which is on the ſouth ſide of the 

' choir, was ſoon after laid a flat marble, with a latin inſcrip- 
tion in profe and verre. 5 

The character of this biſhop has been repreſented in an ad- 

vantageous light by ſeveral writers. One ſtyles him a ve 
learned man; eloquent, and well acquainted with the engli 
and latin languages. Another ſays, that he was a man of great 
gravity, learning, and holineſs of life. He was,” ſays Wood, 
« furniſhed Aich al kind of learning, almoſt beyond all his con- 
temporaries; and not only adorned the pulpit with his ſer- 
mons, but alſo the commonwealth of learning with his writ- 
ings.” „ Of him,” ſays fir John Harrington [N], “ 1 can ſay 

much; and 1 ſhould do him great wrong, if I ſhould ſay no- 
thing : for he was indeed a reverend man, very well learned, 
exceeding induſtrious; and, which was in thoſe days counted a 
great praiſe to him, and a chief cauſe of his preferment, he 
wrote that great Dictionary that yet bears his name. His life 

in Oxford was very commendable, and in ſome ſort ſaint-like; 
for, if it is ſaint-like to live unreproveable, to bear a croſs pa- 
tiently, to forgive great injuries freely, this man's example is 
ſampleleſs in this age.“ He married a wife at Oxford, by 
whom he had two daughters ; but he was not happy with her, 
ſhe proving unfaithful to his bed. The whole univerſity,” fir 
John Harrington tells us, in reverence to the man, and in- 


[1] His writings were 1 1. The epi- | 


tome of Chronicles from the 19th year 
after Chriſt to 1540, and thence to 1560. 
The two firſt parts of this chronicle, and 


the beginning of the third, as far as the 
17th year after Chriſt, were compeſed by 
Thomas Lanquet, a young man of 24 
years old: but be dying immaturely, 


Cooper finiſhed the work, and publiſhed 
it under the title of Cooper's Chroni- 
cle,”* though the running- title of the firſt 
and ſecond part is Lanquet's Chronicle.?? 
A faulty edition of this work was publiſh- 
ed ſurreptitiouſly in 1559 : but that of 


1560, in 4to, was reviſed and correQed by 


Cooper. 2. Theſaurus linguz romanz 
& britannicæ, &c. and, Dictionarium hiſ- 
toricum & poeticum, 156 5, folio. This 
dictionary was ſo much eſteemed by queen 
Elizabeth, that ſhe endeavoured, as Wood 
tells us, to promote the author for it in 
the church av high as ſhe could. It is an 
improve mentof Bibliotheca Eliote, Eliot's 


library or dictionary, printed in 1541 


or, as ſome think, it js taken out of Ro- 
bert Stephens's Theſaurus Nogue latin, 


and” F1ifi lexicor'la 


againſt all biſhops and 
| clergy» 


3 RA 


brief expoſition of ſuch chapters of the 
old teſtament as uſually are read in the 
church at common 'prayer, on the Sundays 


throughout the year, 1573, 4to. 4. A 


ſermon at Lincoln, $575, vo. 5. 
Twelve ſermons, 1 580, 4to, 6. An admo- 
nition to the people of England,” wherein 
are anſwered not only the ſlanderous un- 
truths reproachfully uttered by Martin 
the libeller, but alfo many other crimes 
by ſome of his brood, . r generally 

tke chief of the 
rpoſely to de face and diſcredit 
the preſent ſtate of the church, 1539, 
4to. This was an anſwer to John ap 
Henry's books againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church, publiſhed under the name of 
Martm Mar-Prelate. Ap Henry, or his 
club of ' puritans, replied to. the biſhop's 
books in two ludicrous pamphlets, intitu- 


led, Ha? ye any work for a Cooper? 


and © More work for a Cooper.” ?: 
[ A brief ſurvey of the Gate of the 


church of England in queen Elizabeth 
and king James's reign ; being a charac- 


ter and Huy of the N of thoſe 
times, Lond. 1643, Zvo. P. 62. 64. 


dignity 


* 
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dignity of the matter, offered to ſeparate her from him by pub. 
lic authority, and ſo to ſet him free, being the innocent party: 
but he would by no means agree thereto, alleging he knew his 
own infirmity, that he might not live unmarried ; and to di- 


ov 


vorce and marry again, he would nat charge his conduct with 
* 1o great a ſcandal.” | „ | 
COOPER (Samver.), an eminent engliſh painter, was born 
in Landon in 1609, and bred under the care and diſcipline. of 
Mr. Hoſkins, his uncle: but derived the moſt conſiderable ad- 
vantages from his obſervations on the works of Van Dyck, in- 
ſomuch that he was commonly ſtyled the Van Dyck in little. 
His pencil was generally confined to a head only; and indeed 
below that part he was not always ſo ſucceſstul as could be 
wiſhed. But for a face, and all the dependencies of it, namely 
the graceful and becoming air, the ſtrength, relievo, and noble 
tpirit, the ſoftneſs and tender livelinefs of fleſh and blood, and 
the looſeneſs and gentle management of the hair, his talent was 
ſo extraordinary, that, for the honour of our nation, it ma 
without vanity be affirmed, he was at leaſt equal to the mo 
famous Italians; and that hardly any one of his predeceſſors 
has ever been able to ſhew ſo much perfection in ſo narrow a 
compaſs. The high prices of his works, and the great eſteem 
in which they were held at Rome, Venice, and in France, were 
abundant proofs of their great worth, and extended the fame 
of this maſter throughout Europe. He ſo far exceeded his 
maſter and uncle Hoſkins, that the latter became jealous of him; 
and finding that the court was better pleaſed with his nephew's 
performances than with his, he took him into partnerſhip. with 
him. His jealouſy increaſed, and he diſſolved it; leaving our 
artiſt to ſet up for himſelf, and to carry, as he did, moſt of the 
buſineſs of that time before him. - He drew Charles II. and his 
queen, the ducheſs of Cleveland, the duke of York, and moſt of 
the court : but the two moſt famous pieces of his were thoſe of 
Oliver Cromwell, and of one Swingfield: The french king of - 
fered 150l. for the former, but could not have it; and Cooper 
carrying the latter with him ta France, it was much admired 
there, and introduced him into the favour of that court. He 
likewiſe did ſeveral large limnings in an unuſual ſize for the 
court of England; for which his widow received a penſion 
during 3 f.. ⁵¼ Pod eat re a3 
Anſwerable to Cooper's abilities in painting, was his ſkill in 
muſic; and he was reckoned one of the beſt luteniſts, as well as 
the moſt excellent limner, of his time. He ſpent ſeveral years 
of his life abroad, was perſonally acquainted with the greateſt 
men of France, Holland, and his own La and by his 
works more univerſally known in all parts of one | 
| 6 by, Ho . 6 
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He died at London in 1672, aged 63, and was buried in Pan- 
cras church in the fields; where there is a fine marble monu- 
ment ſet over him, with a latin inſcription upon it. . 
He had an elder brother, Alexander Cooper, who, together 
with him, was alſo: brought up to limning by Hoſkins, their 
uncle. Alexander performed well in miniature; and going 
beyond ſea, hecame limner to Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, yet 
was far exceeded by his brother Samuel. He alſo did land- 
ſcapes in water colours extremely well, and was accounted an 
admirable draughtſman. 7 ee ann ad. 
COOPER 6 oHN- GILBERT, eſq.), of Thurgarton in Not- 
tinghamſhire, was the ſon of a gentleman of fortune and family. 
After paſſing through Weſtminſter-ſchool under Dr. Nichols, 
he became fellow commoner of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and reſided there two or three years. Soon afterwards & : 
married Miſs Wright, daughter to the recorder of  Leicefter, 
and ſettled at his tamily ſeat. He died in April 1769, after 
ſuffering a long and excruciating illneſs ariſing from the ſtone: 
Belides the Life of Socrates,” Chr publiſhed in 1757, which 
may be conſidered as his magnum opus, and in 2 which 
he was ſupplied with authorities by his learned friend Mr. Jack- 
ſon of Leiceſter) Cooper was author of © Curſory remarks on 
Warburton's new edition of Pope's Works; occaſioned by 
that modern commentator's-injurious treatment, in one of his 
notes upon the eſſay on Criticiſm, of the author of the life of 
Socrates... In a letter to a friend, 1751,” 8yo. He wrote ſome 
numbers of the periodical paper called the World; was author 
of Ver Vert [ol, or the Nunnery parrot, an heroic poem in four 
Cantos, tranſlated from the french of monſ. Greſſet, and pub. 
liſhed a volume of poems on ſeveral ſubjects, 1764, 8vo; and 
reprinted in the ſecond volume of Dodlley's Fugitive Pieces. 
His elegant latin epitaph on an infant ſon, who died the dax 
after he was born 1749, is printed in Gent. Mag. 1778, p 486, 
with a whimſical poetical tranſlation. A father's advice to 
his ſon,“ by Cooper, is in the 3d volume of Pearch's collection. 
On the firſt appearance of the Letters on Taſte” it was ob- 
lerved, that Cooper's © genius ſeemed to-ſhine more in deſcrip- 
tion than in definition; that he had more of imagery. than of 
ſpeculation; that his imagination was the ſtrongeſt talent of 
his mind, and that, if he Pad not attempted to offer any thing 
new on the ſubject of taſte, he was always ſo entertaining, 
ſpirited, and ſplendid in his diction, that the reader who is not 
inſtructed by him, cannot fail of being pleaſed. . 
COOPER (MiLESs Dr.), one of the miniſters of the epiſcopal 
chapel of Edinburgh, and formerly preſident of the College of 


[0]. Reprinted in the firſt volume of Dilly's © Repoftery, 175. 1 1 


3» 
4a 


| New York. He was formerly of Queen's college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M. A. April 16, 1760; and D. C. L. 


by diploma, February 25, 1767. He publiſhed a volume of 


ms about 1758; and a ſermon, on the origin of civil govern- 
ment, preached before the univerſity of Oxford on the Faſt 
1777. He died at Edinburgh 1ſt May 1785: 


* COOTE (Six Errs), was born in 1726, and, having at an 
early period devoted himſelf to arms, if we are not mifinformed, 


ſerved in his my troops during the rebellion in 1745. In 
the beginning of the year 1754 the regiment under colonel Al- 
dercon, to which fir Eyre Coote belonged, embarked from 


Ireland to the Eaſt Indies. In January 1757 fir Eyre, then a 


captain, was ordered by admiral Watſon to take poſſeſſion of 


| Calcutta, ſurrendered by the nabob, of which he was appointed 
58 but of which he was almoſt immediately diſpoſſeſſed 


y colonel Clive, who claimed to be the ſuperior officer. He 
was afterwards employed in the reduction of Houghley and of 
Chandenagore. At the battle of Plaſſey, in June, he ſignalized 
himſelf. ſo much as to be entitled to a conſiderable ſhare of the 
honour of that important victory. In July, being then a major, 
he was detached with a party in purſuit of monſieur Law, who 
had collected together the diſperſed French; which expedition, 
though it did not ſucceed as to its principal object, the capture 
of Mr. Law, was yet attended with advantages both to the 
company and the country at large. In the ſame year, general 
Lally threatening the ſiege of Trichinopoly, major Coote, then 
become a colonel, drew together what forces he could, and in- 
veſted Wandewaſh, which he took the zoth of Nov. in three 
days. Knowing the advantage of this place, general Lally at- 
tempted to retake it, which brought on an engagement the 22d 
of July 1760, in which the french troops were entirely routed, 
and, with their general, fled in deſpair to Pondicherry. 


The ſiege of this place commenced on the 26th of Nov. 
and was carried on with unremitted diligence until the middle 


of January 1761, when the engliſh forces took poſſeſſion of this 
important town; the garriſon, conſiſting of 1400 european 
foldiers, became priſoners of war; and a vaſt quantity of mili- 
tary forces, and great riches, were given up at diſcretion to the 
victors. This was the final blow to the french power in India. 
On the colonel's return to England the next year, he was pre- 
ſented by the court of directors with a diamond-hilted! ſword, 
Which coſt 700ol. as q teſtimony of gratitude ſor the important 
ſervices he had done. At the eloſe of 1769, or very early in 
1770, he was appointed commander in chief of the Eaſt India 

. company's forces in India, He reached Madras in 1770, but 
left that place again in October to proceed to Buſſorah, from 
whence he proſecuted his journey to Europe overland. vm 
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reaſon of his quitting fort St. George was ſuppoſed to have been 


owing to a diſpute with the governor there. On the 31ſt of 
* 1771 he was inveſted with the order of the Bath; and 


in March 1773 he became colonet of the 37th regiment of foot, 

which being ſtationed in Scotland, he reſided at fort George 

there as governor. On the death of general Clavering in 

Eaſt Indies, fir Eyre Coote was appointed a member of the ſu- 
reme council at Bengal, and commander of the britiſh troops. 

In 1780, Hyder Ally having invaded the Carnatic, general 


Coote was ſent with money and a reinforcement of troops from 


Bengal to the eoaſt of Coromandel, where he aſſumed the com- 
mand ef the r ß, 0 90? . 


1 
E 


About July -I 781 he with 10,000 men, Europeans 2 — | 


tives, defeated Hyder's army, conſiſting of more than 150,000, 
near Porto Novo. This was the firft check of moment given 
to his career; and, during the ſucceeding progreſs of the war, 
Hyder was repeatedly defeated by ſir Eyre Coote. In 1783, 
the public ſervice again requiring his preſence in the Carnatic, 
he, though in a dying ſtate, again left Caleutta for Madras, in 
order to re- aſſume the command of the army upon that coaſt. 


He arrived at Madras the 24th April 1783, and died two days 


after. His corpſe was ſent to England, and landed at the Jetty- 
head 2d September 1784, and depoſited in the chapel at 
Plymouth until the 5th, when it proceeded to Weſt Park, the 
family-feat in Hampſhire, and was from thence remeved on the 
14th for interment in the pariſh-church of Rockwood. : 
COOTWICH (Jon d), of Utrecht, doctor in the canon and 


the civil laws : after having traverſed ſeveral countries of Eu- 


rope, he travelled into Afia, went to Paleſtine, and viſited with 
great particularity all the places that had any thing to attract 
his curioſity. The account of his travels in the Levant appear- 
cd in 1619, under the title of Travels into Jeruſalem and Syri 

in latin, 4to. This work, now become ſcarce, is curious, —— 
the various particulars it contains, on the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Leyantines.. F ES 


_ COPERNICUS (Nircnoravs), an eminent aſtronomer, was 
born at Thorn in Pruſſia, Jan. 19, 1472. He was taught the 
latin. and greek languages at home, and afterwards ſent to Cra- 
covia, where he ſtudied philoſophy and phyſic. His genius in 
the mean time was naturally turned to mathematics, which he 
purſued through all its branches. He laboured at perſpective 
particularly; and applied himſelf alſo to painting, in which he 
is ſaid to have made ſuch a progreſs, as to have drawn a very 
good picture of himſelf by the help of a logking-glaſs. He had 
formed a reſolution to travel, and began to meditate a journey 
into Italy: and a traveller, who ſet out in queſt of natural 
knowledge, ' ſhould, as he juſtly imagined, be able not only 


- 
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barely to ſhadow out or give 2 draught, but exactly to 
delineate every thing he met with that was worthy of his no- 
tice. This was his motive, and a 2 one too, for cultivating 
as he did the art of painting. He ſet out for Italy when he 
Was 233 but ſtaid at Bononia ſome time, for the ſake of being 
with the celebrated aſtronomer Dominicus Maria; whoſe con- 
verſation, however, and company he affected, not ſo much as x 
learner, às an aſſiſtant to him in making obſervations. From 
' thence he paſſed to Rome, where he no ſooner arrived, than he 
Was preſently conſidered as not inferior to the famous Regio- 
montanus; and acquired, in ſhort, ſo great a reputation, that 
he was choſen profeſſor of mathematics, which he taught with 


much applauſe a long time in that city. He alſo mage ſome 


aſtronomical obſervations there, about 1500. | | 
Returning to his own country ſome years after, he began to 


apply his vaſt knowledge in mathematics, to correct the ſyſtem 


of aſtronomy which prevailed. He could not perſuade him- 
ſelf but that the vaſt machine of the world, formed by an all- 
wiſe and all-powerful Being, muſt be leſs embarraſſed and ir- 
regular than that ſyſtem ſuppoſed. He ſet himſelf therefore 
to collect all the books which had been written by philoſophers 
and aſtronomers, and to examine all the various hypotheſes 
they had invented for the ſolution of the various phænomena of 
the heayens: to try if a more-ſymmetrical order and conſtitu- 
tion of the parts of the world could not be diſcovered, and a 
more juſt, and exquiſite harmony in its motions eſtabliſhed, 
than what the aſtronomers of thoſe times ſo eaſily admitted. 
But, of all their hypotheſes, none pleaſed him ſo well as that of 
the pythagoreans : which made he ſun the centre of the ſyſ- 
tem, and the earth to move, not only round the ſun, but round 
its own axis alſo. He thought he diſcerned much beautiful 
order and proportion in this; and that all that embarraſſment and 
perplexity from epicycles and -eccentrics, which attended the 
ptolemaic hypotheſis, would here be entirely removed. 
This ſyſtem then he began to conſider and to write upon, 
when he was about 35. He employed hWſelf in contemplat- 
ing the phænomena carefully; in mathematical calculations; 
in examining the obſervations of the antients; in making new 
obſervations of his own: and after more than 20 years, chiefly 
ſpent in this manner, he brought his ſcheme. to perfection, and 
eſtahliſhed that ſyſtem of the world, which goes by his name, 
and is now univerſally received. This he performed in a work 
intituled © De revolutionibus orbium ccœleſtium:“ which work, 
though he had employed ſo much pains and time about, and had 
finiſhed at laſt to his mind, he was yet, as he tells us in his pre. 
face to it, ſomewhat afraid to publiſh. I haye long doubted 
with myſelf,“ ſays he, whether I ſhould venture my commen- 
#21 OY | "413." antes 
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taries upon the motion of the earth abroad; whether it would 
not be better to imitate the pythagoreans in this reſpect alſo, 
who were wont to communicate the myſteries of their philo- 
ſophy, not to the public, but to their friends and relations only.“ 
And he adds afterwards, that © the novelty of his opinion had 
almoſt. brought him to drop all thoughts of publiſhing his book; 
which had indeed now lain in his efcritoir, not nine years only, 
which is the term Horace preſcribes, but almoſt four times 
nine years.” At length, however, by the importunity of his 
friends, he was induced to let it come out; but a copy of it was 
no ſooner: brought to him, than he was preſently ſeized with a 
violent effuſion of blood, which put an end to his life. Some 
have almoſt been ready to impute this ſudden change (for he 
had all his life long enjoyed a good ſtate of health) to anxiety 
and terror ariſing from the offence which he knew he ſhould 
give to the bigoted part of his countrymen, who are always 
ſure to decry what is new, though it be ever ſo reaſonable and 
well grounded, and to perſecute the authors'of novelties to the 
utmoſt of their power. Much of this uſage, no doubt, he 


would have felt, if death had not intercepted him: for, as 


Gaſſendus tells us, his work was ſcarcely abroad, when © a lit- 
tle petty ſchoolmaſter of Elburg, at the inſtigation of the mob, 
brought him upon the ſtage, as Ariſtophanes did Socrates, and 
ridiculed his opinion concerning the motion of the earth.” He 
died May 24, 1543, aged 70. U e 
This extraordinary man had been made canon of Worms by 
his mother's brother Lucas Wazelrodius, who was biſhop of 
that place. He was not only the. greateſt of aſtronomers, but 
incomparably ſkilled in other parts of ſcience and learning, and 
a perfect maſter of the greek and latin tongues : to all which he 
joined ſo much piety and innocence of manners, as might ſerve 
for a pattern for all the world. This revival of the pythagoric 
ſyſtem by Copernicus, gave occaſion, ſays Gaſſendus, to our 
countryman Gilbert to frame his magnetic philoſophy z which 
is built upon this principle, that the attractive power in mag- 
nets and magnetic bodies ariſes from the revolution of the earth, 
round its axis. While Copernicus was reviving. this ſyſtem, 
and labouring to explain and eſtabliſh it, ſome of his friends 
objected, that, ſuppoſing it true, viz. ſuppoſing the ſun at reſt 
in the centre, and the earth moving round it, the planet Venus 
muſt needs undergo. the ſame phaſes with the moon; to whom 
he is ſaid to have replied, that © poſterity would probably diſ- 
cover that it did fo.” This prophecy. of his was fulfilled by 
the famous Galileo Galilei, who firſt, made the diſcoyery with 
the teleſcope, and thereby wonderfully confirmed the Coperni- . 


pope Urban VIII. and not ſuffered to come out till he had re- 
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canted his opinion j that is, till he had-renouncetl the teſtimony 
of his ſenſes. This ſhews us, that the apprehenfion-of trouble, 
which Copernicus expected from the novelty of his ſcheme, 
was not without a reaſonable foundation 
COQUES' (Go Ao), an eſteemed painter of portraits and 


_ converſations, Was born at Antwerp in 1618, and was a diſci- 


* 


ple of the old David Ryckaert, under whoſe direction he ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to cultivate thoſe promiſing talents 


| which he poſſeſſed, not only by practiſing the beſt rules admi- 


niſtered to him by his inſtructor, but alfo by ſtudying, nature 


— 


with ſingular attention. He was a great admirer of Vandyck 


and fixing on the manner of that great artiſt as his model, had 


the happineſs of ſo far ſucceeding that next to him he was eſ- 
teemed equal to any other painter of his time. In the ſchool 
of eee. he had been accuſtomed to paint converſations, 
and he frequently compoſed ſubjects of Laer like Teniers, 


Oſtade, and his maſter; and by that habit he introduced a very 


agreeable ſtyle of portrait-painting in a kind'of hiſtorical con- 
verſations which ſeemed much more acceptable to perſons of 
taſte than the general manner of painting portraits, and pro- 
cured him great reputation and riches. In that way he com- 
poſed ſeveral fine pictures for Charles I. and likewiſe ſeveral 
for the archduke Leopold, and the prince of Orange; which 
latter prince as a mark of reſpect preſented Coques with a 
rich gold chain, and a gold medal on which the buſt of that 
eee impreſſed. He died in 1684. Heé had an excel- 
nt pencil; his portraits were well deſigned, with eaſy natu- 
tal attitudes; he diſpoſed the figures in his compoſition fo as 
to avoid confuſion and embarraſſment; he gave an extraordi- 
nary clearnefs of colour to his heads and hands; and his touch 
was free, firm and broad — a circumſtance” very uncommon in 
worksof + ſmall ze RC EO ac © | 
CORAM (Capt. Tnomas), was born about 1668, bred to 
the ſea, and fpent the firſt part of his life as maſter of a veſſel 
trading to our colonies. ile he reſided in that part of the 


metropolis which is the common reſidence of fea-faring people, 


buſineſs often obliged hun to come early into the city and re- 


turn late; when he had frequent occaſions of ſeeing young 


children expoſed, through the indigence or cruelty of their pa- 


rents. This excited his compaſſion ſo far, that he projected the 


Foundling i Hoſpital ; in which humane defign he laboured 17 
years, and at laſt, by his ſole application, obtained the royal 
charter for it. He was highly inſtrumental in promoting an- 
other good deſign, viz: the procuring a bounty upon naval ſtores 
imported from the colonies; and was eminenth coneertied in 
ſerting on foot the colonies of Georgia and Nova Scotia. His 
laſt itable deſign, in which he lived to make fome Re 
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but not to complete, was a ſcheme for uniting the Indians in 
North America more cloſely to the Britiſh intereſt, by an 
eſtabliſhment for the education of Indian girls. Indeed he 
ſpent a great part of his life in ſerving the public, and with ſo 
total a diſregard to his private intereſt, that towards the latter 
part of it he was himſelf ſupported by the voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions of public-ſpirited perſons; at the head of whom was 
that truly amiable and benevolent prince Frederic, late prince 
of Wales. . Ry, e Tio: 
This ſingular and memorable man died at his lodgings near 
Leiceſter Square, March 29, 17.1, in his 84th year: and was 
interred, purſuant to his deſire, in the vault under the chapel 
of the Foundling Hoſpital, where an ample inſcription' perpe- 
tuates his memory, as Hogarth's portrait has preſerved tus honeſt 
countenance. ' 2h 5 VNC ie GETS 


_ CORBEF (Ricnarp), an ingenious poet, and prelate of the 
church of England, was fon of Vingent Corbet, and born at 
: Ewell in Surry. towards the end of the reign of queen Eliza- 
c beth. He was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, and ſent from 
thence to Oxford in 1598, where he was admitted of Chriſt- 
3 church. He took the degrees in arts; and afterwards enter- 
1 ing into orders, became an eminent preacher. His wit and 
6 eloquence recommended him to James I. who made him one 
5 of his chaplains in ordinary; and, in 1620, promoted him to 
wy the deanery of Chriſt- church. He was at this time D. D. vicar | 
. of Caſſington near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, and prebendary 
ef in the church of Sarum. In 1629 he was preferred to the ſee 
7 of Oxford; and, in 1632, tranſlated to that of Norwich. In 
by his younger years he wrote ſeveral pieces of poetry, but with 
cli no deſign to publiſh 3/ and we learn from one of them, that he 
in took a journey to Paris, though we know not at what time. 
£ There is extant in the Muſeum Aſhmolæanum a funeral oration 
fel 1612, He died, July 28, 163 5, and was buried in the cathedral 
the of Norwich. Wood ſays, that “ he was conſecrated biſhop of 
le. Oxford, though in ſome reſpects unworthy of ſuch an office:? 
1h but the ground of this cenſure does not appear. Some have 
ing ſurmiſed, that the hiſtorian might think the character of a pom 
pp too light for and inconſiſtent with that of a biſhop ;z to which 
Lo we ſhall farther add, that Corbet has, in one of his poems, 
11 p treated ſome of the ſuperſtitions of the roman catholics, their 


2 veneration eſpecially for reliques, and the many forgeries prac- We 

oyal tiſed in that 2 in a — ludierous . Now, chouph 

we would not inſinuate by any means, that Mr. Anthony Wood 

was a Papiſt, yet it is well known that ridicule exerted” in : 

matters of religion, even againſt a falſe one, has neyer been 

agreeable to perſons of his great zeal and piety z and this, it is 
e HR * ; not 
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not improbable, might make him think our poet" not grave 
- After his death, a collection of his poems was publiſhed un- 
der the title of Poetica ſtromata, 1648, 8 vo; and another 
edition of them in a thin 12mo. in 1672, dedicated to fir Ed. 
Ward Bacon, of Redgrave-hall in Suffolk. He had married 
Alice the daughter of Dr. Leonard Hutton, vicar of Flower in 
"Northamptonſhire, by whom he had a fon, named after his 
grandfather. 1 | VVV 
CORDEMOI (GEA Un ps); was born at Paris, of a noble 
family, originally of Auvergne. He firſt applied himſelf to the 
bar, which he quitted for the philoſophy of Deſcartes: Boſ- 
ſuet, who was no leſs an'admirer of that philoſophet, gave him 
to the dauphin in quality of reader. He filled his poſt with 
ſucceſs and zeal, and died the 8th of October 1684, member 
of the french academy, at an advanced age. We are indebted to 
| his pen for, 1. The general hiſtory of France during the two 
firſt races of its kings, 2 vols. fol. 1685; diſparaged by father 
Daniel, but not the worſe on that account. We are told by 
an author 'of credit, that he found in the 'old chroniclers 
ſcarcely any thing but abſurdities and contradictions; but, ra- 
ther encouraged than deterred by difficulties, he unravelled the 
chaos of the two firſt races, elucidated a number of facts, either 
- equivocal or doubtful, and brought others to light which were but 
little known or not at all. He wrote in a nervous but diffuſive 
ſtyle, and too eaſily adopts ſome fabulous accounts. Corde- 
moi ſhould have confined himſelf at firſt to the hiſtory of 
Charlemagne, for the uſe of the dauphin, for whom Flechier 
had undertaken his hiſtory of Theodoſius. The latter, more 
of the orator than the critic, had ſoon finiſned his work; but 
the other, unwilling to advance any thing except on good proofs, 
went up to the obſcureſt periods of the monarchy, and en- 
gngcd in digreſſions foreign to the ſubject, in long and thorny 
diſcuſſions, which, while they ſupplied us with the hiſtory of 
the two firſt races, deprived us.of. that of Charlemagne. More- 
over, his erudition (ſays d'Olivet) appears in too great an un- 
dreſs, and deſtitute of the graces with which it might have been 
ornamented, without being overcharged. 2. Divers tracts in 
metaphyſics, hiſtory, polities and moral philoſophy, reprinted in 
4to. 1704, under the title of Euvres de feu M. de Cordemoi. 
They contain uſeful inveſtigations, 1338 thoughts, and ſen- 


ſible reflections on the method of writing hiſtory. He had a0 

_ 2dopted in philoſophy, as we before obſerved, the ſentiments of gu 

Peer, but without ſervility; he even ſometimes differs M 

/ hate fiim a / Janet 5 wi 

CORDUS (Eunicius), a german a arena and poet, died at * 

' Premen the 24th of Dec. 1535, after having publiſned . | 
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works in che art of medicine. He was in habits of intimacy with 
many of the learned of his time, among others with Eraſmus ; 
but his too great fincerity and openneſs of character ſometimes 


| raiſed him enemies. His latin poems appeared at Leyden in 


| CORDUS (VaLerIvs), ſon of the foregoing; and worthy of 
his father, was born in Heſſe-Caſſel in 1515- He applied him- 
ſelf with equal ſucceſs to the ſtudy of languages and of plants. 
He traverſed all the mountains of Germany, for the purpoſe 
of gathering ſimples. He then went into Italy, ſtopped at 
Padua, at Piſa, at Lucca, and at Florence; but, being wounded 
in the leg by a kick from a horſe, he ended his days at Rome 
in 1544, at the age of 29. The following diſtieh was inſcribed 
on his tomb: "Ins þ Saree ct | : : 
+ Ingenio ſupereſt Cordus, mens ipſa recepta eft 
Terlo 3 andy terra eſt, yp Aa tenet; * 


The works with which he entiched the knowledge of botany, ire : 


1 Remarks on Dioſcorides, Zurich, 1561, fol. 2. Hiſtoria 


ſtirpium, libri v. Straſburg, 1561 & 1563, 2 vols. fol. a poſt- 
humous work. 3. Diſpenſatorium pharmacoruni oninium 3 
Leyden, 1627, 12mo. The purity of his morals, the polites 
neſs of his manners, and the extent of his knowledge conci- 
liated the eſteem and the praiſes of all lovers of real merit. 
CORELLI (AxcAx RTO), a famous muſician of Italy, was 
born at Fuſignano, a town of Bologna, in 1653. His firſt in- 
ſtructor in muſic was Simonelli, a ſinger. in the pope's chapel ; 
but his genius leading him to prefer ſecular to eccleſiaſtical 
muſic, he-afterwards became a diſciple of Baſſani, who excelled 
in that ſpecies of compoſition, in which Corelli always delighted, 


and made it the buſineſs of his life to cultivate. It is preſumed _ - 


that he was taught the organ: nevertheleſs, he had an early 
propenſity for the violin, on which he made ſo t a. proſi- 
ciency, that ſome have not ſerupled to pronounce him then the 
firſt performer on it in the world. About 1672 his curioſity 
led him to viſit Paris: but, the jealous temper of Lully not 
brooking ſo formidable a rival, he ſoon returned to Rome. In 
1680 he viſited Germany, was received by the princes there 
ſuitably to his merit; and, aſter about five ꝓears ſtay abroad, 
returned and ſettled at numme. 
While thus intent upon muſical purſuits at Rome, he fell un- 
der the patronage of cardinal ni; and is ſaid to have re- 
gulated the mulical academy held at the cardinal's palace every 
Monday afternoon. Here it as that Handel became acquainted 
with him and this academy a ſerenata of Handel, intituled 


which was in a ſtyle Role 0 
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founded in his firſt attempt to play it. This ferenata, tranſ- 
lated into engliſh, and called : “ The triumph of time and 
truth,” was performed at London in 1751. The merits of 
Corelli as a performer were ſufficient to attract the patronage 
of the great, and to ſilence, as they did, all competition; but 
the remembrance of theſe is at this day abſorbed in the con- 


templation of his excellencies as a muſician at large, as the 


author of new and original harmonies, and the father of a ſtyl 
not leſs noble and grand than elegant and pathetic. - He died 
at Rome in 1713, aged almoſt' 60; and was buried in the 


church of the Rotunda, otherwiſe called the Pantheon; where, 


for many years after his deceaſe, he was commemorated by a 


. ſolemn muſical performance on the anniverfary of his death. 
He died poſſeſſed of about 6000l. which, with a large and 
uable collection of pictures, of whica he was paſſionately 


fond, he bequeathed to his friend and patron cardinal Otto- 


boni; who however, while he reſerved the pictures to himſelf, 
had the generoſity to diſtribute the money among the relations 


| of the testo 0515 5p | EET 
Corelli is ſaid to have been remarkable for the mildneſs of 


his temper, and the modeſty of his deportment; yet to have 
had a quick ſenſe of the reſpect due to his ſkill and exquiſite 
performance. Cibber relates, that, once when Corelli was play- 
ing a ſolo at cardinal Ottoboni's, he diſcovered the cardinal 
and another perſon engaged in diſcourſe, upon which he laid 
down his inſtrument; aps, being aſked the reaſon, gave for 
he muſic might interrupt converſation. 

That he was alſo a man of humour and pleaſantry, the follow- 
ing ſtory ſeems to indicate: — Strunk, a german muſician, and 


_ « ſkilled particularly on the violin, being at Rome, made it 


his buſineſs to ſee Corelli. They had an interview, converſed, 
and obliged each other with performing on their inſtruments. 
Strunk, on a ſudden, put rhe violin out of tune; yet, applying 
it to its place, played with the utmoſt dexterity upon it: that is, 
he attempered the diſſonances, occaſioned by the - miſ-tuning, 
with ſuch amazing ſkill and readineſs, that Corelli cried out in 


© broken German, I am called Arcangelo or Archangel ; but 


you, fir, let me tell you, are an arch-devil”” | |. 
They who would know more of Corelli, but eſpecially. of 
his muſic, may recur to ſir John Hawkins's Hiſtory of muſic, 
Lol. iv. p. 308. 4 1, Bj ID Et ons Rem we ali 
CORINNA, a grecian lady, celebrated for her beauty and 
© poetic talents, was born at I heſſu a city in Bœotia, — Was 
the diſciple of Myrtis another grecian lady. Her verſes. were 
- fo eſteemed by the Greeks that tliey gave: ben the name of the 
97 yric Muſe: She lived in the time of Pindar, about 495 years 
"Mt, and 4 aid ne the prize of lyric 
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beauty made the judges partial. Corinna wrote a great 


parry five times from that poet: but .Pauſanias obſerves that 
r 


* LS 1 d 


deal of poetry, but no more have eh down to us than ſome 


1 which may be ſeen. in Fabricius's Bibliotheea Græca. 
mily of Milan, was ſelected by duke Lewis Sforza, ſurnamed 
hiſtory. of his country; but the 
French having got poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, and the duke his 
patron being taken priſoner, he died of grief in 1500, at the 


age of 40. The beſt edition of his hiſtory is that of Milan in 


1503, in folio. It is finely. printed, ſcarce, and much more 
ſought after than thoſe ſince publiſhed, disfigured by mutila- 
tions. Some eſtimation. however is attached to that of Venice, 
1554, 1565, 4to; and that of Paris, 1646, 4to. Norwithſtand: 
ing that this hiſtorian writes in a harſh and incorrect ſtyle, he 
is in repute for his exaCtitude in aſcertaining dates, and in re- 
lating the circumſtances of facts that excite curioſity and in- 
tereſt the attention. His nephew Charles Corio employed 


himſelf on the ſame object as his uncle had ſo laboriouſly pur- 


ſued ; and has left, in italian, a Portrait of the city of Milan,” 


in which are collected the monuments, antient and modern, of 


that unfortunate city. , _ „5 fs 2 
CORNARIUS, or . HAGUENBOT (Jonx), a celebrated 

german phyſician, horn at Zwickow in Saxony. His preceptor 

made him change his name of Haguenbot to that of Cornarius. 


At 20 years of age, he taught grammar and explained the greek 


and latin poets and orators to his ſcholars, and at 23 was licen- 


tiate in Memes. He found fault wal moſt 2 5 mr 
provided by the apothecaries ; and obſerving, that the greateſt _ 
part of the phyſicians taught their pupils only what is to be 
found in Avicenna, Raſis, and the other arabian phyſicians, he 
carefully ſought for the writings of the beſt phyficians of Greece, 


and employed about 15, years in tranſlating them into latin, ef- 


pecially. the-works of Hippocrates, Aetius, Eginetes, and a part 
FA of Galen, Meanwhile he practiſed phyſic with repu- 
tation at Zwickow, Francfort, Marpurg, Nordhauſen and Jena, 
where he died;of an apoplexy, in-1558, aged 58. He alſo wrote 
ſome. medicinal treatiſes; publiſhed editions of ſome poems of 
the antients on medicine and botany; and tranſlated ſome of the 
works of the Fathers, particularly thoſe of Baſil, and a part of 
thoſe of Epi hanius.. i 2 1 . 4 | f + Ty 
CORNARO (SET Venetian of, noble extraction and 
memorable for having lived to an extreme age: for he was 


more than 100 years old at the time of his death; which hap- 
pened at Padua in 1565. Amongſt other little performances, 
he left behind him a piece, intituled, De vita ſobria commo- 
dis,” that is, *© Of the advantages of à temperate liſe? of which 


we 


4 


ORIO (BezxNaRDINE), born in 1460, of an illuſtrious fa- - 


| whom he had a regard; who, having ng finc 


His ancles was put out of joint. ns esd Berne, 5-4 
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we will here nne bus devouttt not only becauſe it will very 
well illuſtrate the life and character of Cornaro, but may alſo 
poſſibly be of uſe to thoſe who take the fummum dunn, or Chicf 
good of life, to confiſt in good cating. 
He was moved, it ſeems, to compoſe this Hittle piece, at the 
requeſt and for the benefit of ſome ingenious OT men, for 
their pa- 
rents, and feeing him then 81 years old, in a'fine florid ſtate of 
health, were vaſtly defirous to know of him what it was that 
chadled him to preſerve, as he did, a found mind in a found . 
body, to fo extreme an age. He deſcribes | to them therefore 
his whole manner of living, and the regimen he had alwiy 
vera wn was then purſuing. He tells them, that, when he | 
he was very intemperate ; that this intemperance 
had Aue upon him many and grievous diſorders; that from 
the 3 5th and 4oth year of his age, he ſpent his ni ghts and 
days in the utmoſt anxiety and pain; and that, in ſhort, his 
life was grown a burthen to him. The phyficians however, as 
he relates, notwithſtanding all the vain and fruitleſs efforts 
which. they had made to reſtore him, told him, that there was one 
medicine Kill remaining, which had never been tried, but which, 
F he could but prevail with himſelf to uſe with perſeverance, 
might free him jn time from all his complaints: and that was 
a regular and temperate way of ſiving.. They added moreover, 
that unleſs he reſolved to a apply inſtantly to it, his caſe would 
ſoon become deſperate ; and there would be no hopes at all of 
recovering him. Upon this he immediately prepared himſelf 
for his new regimen, and now to cat and drink nothing 
but what was proper for one in his weak habit of body. But 
this at firſt was very difagreeable to him: he wanted to live | 
again in his 61d manner; and he did indulge himſelf in a free - | 
dom of diet ſometimes, withiotit the knowledge of his phyſicians 
indeed, bur, as he tells us, much to his own uneafinieſs and de- b 
triment. Driven in the mean time by the neceſſity of the : 
Thing, and exerting reſolutely all the powers of his underſtand- : 
ing, he grew at laſt confirmed in a ſettled and uninterrupted { 
courſe of tem ce: b virtue of which, as he tells us, all : 
his diſorders had left him in lefs than'a year, and he had I 
a 
k 
b 
* 


>, been a firm and heakhy man from that time to this. 


To ſhew what a ne" ſecurity a life of teinperance is againſt 
the ll effects of hurts and diſaſters, he relates wy recent 


which befel him, when he 'was very old. 


in his chariot, and his coachman driving We 3 a Ne than 


; Nye he had the misfortune to be overturned, and dragged 
e 


by the horſes a conſi derable upon the ground. His head, 6 
red rms, hie whole b were much bruifed ; and one of 


_ appetites at 


| the phyſicians ſeeing bow grievouſly he was injured, concluded 


it impoſſible that he ſhould live three days to an end. They 
were miſtaken, however; for, by bleeding and eyacuating me- 
dicines, he en recovered, and arrived at his old ſtability 
and firmnels. . Eat. 1 


Somme ſenlualiſts, as i appears, had objected to his manner 


of living z and in order to evince the reaſonableneſs of their 
own, had urged, that it was not worth while to mortify one's 
s at ach a rate, for the ſake of being old; fince all that 
was life, after the age of 65, could not properly be called vita 
viva, ſed vita mortua ; not a Trang life, but a dead life. © Now,” 


ſays he, to ſhew theſe gentlemen how much they are miſta- 


ken, I will briefly run over the ſatisfactions and pleaſures, which 


I myſelf. now enjoy in this 83d yeax of my age. In the firſt 


place I am. always well; and ſo active withal, that I can with 
caſe mount a horſe upon a flat, and walk to the tops of very 
high mountains. In the next place I am always cheerful, plea- 
ſant, perfectly contented, and free from all perturbation, and 
every uneaſy thought. I have none of that /a/idivem vite, that 
ſatiety of life, ſo often to be met with in perſons of my age. 


1 frequently converſe with men of parts. and learning, and 


ſpend much of my time in reading and writing. Theſe things 
I do, Juſt as. opportunity ſerves, or my humour invites me; 
and all. in my.own houſe here at Padua, which, I may ſay, is 


as commodious and elegant a ſeat, as any perhaps that this age 


can ſhew 3. built by me according to the exact proportions of 
architecture, and ſo contrived as to be an equal ſhelter againſt 
heat and cold. I enjoy at proper intervals my. gardens, of 
which I have many, whoſe borders are cfreſhel with ſtreams 
of running water. I ſpend ſome months in the year at thoſe 
Euganean hills, where I have another commodioug houſe with 
gardens and fountains: and I viſit alfo a ſeat I have in the valley, 
which abounds in beauties, from the many ſtructures, woods, 
and rivulets that encompaſs it. I frequently make excurſions 
to ſome of the neighbouring cities, for the ſake of ſeeing my 
friends, and cony ring with the adepts in all arts and ſciences ; 
architects, painters, ſtatuaries, muſicians, and even huſbandmen. 
] contemplate their works, compare them with the antients, 
and am always, learning ſomething, which it is agreeable to 
know. I take a view of palaces, gardens, antiquities, public 
buildings, temples, fortifications : and nothing eſcapes me, 
which can afford the leaſt amuſement to a rational mind. Nox 


are theſe pleaſures at all blunted by the uſual imperfections of 
great age: for I enjoy 1 my ſenſes in perfect vigour ; 2 
that 


taſte ſo very much, have a better reliſh for the plain 


* 


food now, than I had for the choiceſt delicacies, when formerly 


immerſed in à life of luxury. Nay, to let you ſee what a por- 


tion 
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tion of fire and ſpirit I have ſtill left within me, know, that 1 
have this very year written a comedy, full of innocent mirth and 
3 and, as I ſay, if a greek poet was thought ſo very 
healthy and happy, for writing a tragedy at the age of 73, why 

ſhould not I be thought as E and as happy, who have 
written a comedy, when I am ten years older ? In ſhort, that 
no pleaſure whatever may be wanting to my old age, I pleaſe 
myſelf daily with contemplating that "immortality, which I 
think I ſee'1n the ſucceſſion of my poſterity. For every time 
I return home, I meet 11 grandchildren, all the offspring of one 
father and mother; all in fine health; all, as far as I can diſ- 
cern, apt to learn, and of muy behaviour. I am often amuſed 
by their ſinging; nay, I often ſing with them, becauſe my voice 
is louder and clearer now, than ever it was in my life before. 
Theſe are the delights and comforts of my old age; from 
which, I preſume, it appears, that the life I ſpend is not a dead, 
moroſe, and melancholy life, but a living, active, pleaſant life, 
which I would not change with the robuſteſt of. whole youths 


who indulge and riot in all the luxury of the ſenſes, becauſe I 


know them to be expoſed to à thouſand diſeaſes, and a thou- 
ſand kinds of deaths. I, on the contrary,” am free from all ſuch 
apprehenſions: from the apprehenſion of diſeaſe, becauſe I have 
nothing for diſeaſe to feed upon; from the apprehenſion of 
death, . 1 have ſpent a life of reaſon. Beſides, death, I 
am perſuaded, is not yet near me. I know that (barring acci- 
dents) no violent diſeaſe can touch me. I muſt be diffolved 
by a gentle and gradual decay, when the radical humour is 
conſumed like oil in a lamp, which affords no longer life to 
the dying taper. But ſuch a death as this cannot happen of 
a ſudden, To become unable to walk and reaſon, to become 
blind, deaf, and bent to the earth, from all which evils I am 
far enough at preſent, muſt take a conſiderable portion of time: 
and 1 verily believe, that this immortal foul, which fill inhabits 
my body with ſo much n complacency, will not 
eaſily depart from it yet. I verily believe that I have many years 
to live, many years to enjoy the world and all the good that 
is in it; by virtue of that ſtrict ſobriety and temperance, 
which I have ſo long and ſo religiouſly obſerved; friend as I 
am to reaſon, but a foe to ſenſe.” Thus far this good and 
wiſe philoſopher, who was known afterwards to have prophe- 
ſtied very truly concerning his future health and happineſs; for 
he lived, as we have obſerved, to be above 100 years old, after 


- publiſhing another tract in his qyth year. 


. 5 - 
on 


' CORNARO (HsLENA LVR E TIA), a learned venetian lady, 
was the daughter of Gio Baptiſta Cornaro, and educated in a 
very different manner from the generality of her ſex: for ſhe 

was taught languages and ſciences, as boys are, m—_ 8 
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6 through ** philoſophy of the ſchools, as thorny as it then 
was. After having ſtudied many years, ſhe took her degrees 


at Padua, and was perhaps the firſt lady that ever was made a 


doctor. She was alſo admitted of the univerſity of Rome, 
where ſhe had the title of Humble given her, as ſhe had at Pa- 
dua that of Unalterable. She deſerved, ca both theſe 


titles, ſince all her learning had not inſpired her with the leaſt 
vanity, nor was any thing capable of diſturbing that calmpeſs 


of ſpirit which the always employed in the deepeſt thinking, 


She made a vow of perpetual virginity; and though all means 


were uſed: to perſuade her to marry, and even a' diſpenſation 


with her vow obtained from the pope, yet ſhe remained im- 


moveable. It is affirmed, that not believing the perpetual ſtudy 


to which ſhe devoted herſelf, and' which ſhortened her days, 
ſufficient to mortify the fleſh, ſhe frequently exerciſed upon 
herſelf the diſcipline of flagellation; as was diſcovered after 


her death, though ſhe took ſome pains to prevent it. She faſted 
often, and ſpent her whole time between ſtudy and devotion, 


except thoſe few hours when ſhe was obliged to receive vilits. 
All people of quality and faſhion, who paſſed through Venice, 
were more ſolicitous to ſee her, than any of the curioſities of 
that ſuperb city. The cardinals de Bouillon and d'Etrẽes were 
commanded by the king of France to call, as they paſſed into 
Italy, upon Lucretia Cornaro at Venice, and to examine whe- 


ther what ſome ſaid of her was true; and they found, that her 


parts and learning were entirely anſwerable to the high repu- 
tation ſne had acquired all over Europe. At length that prodi- 
gious attachment ſhe had ſhewn to books, to thoſe eſpecially 
which were written in greek and hebrew, impaired her conſti- 
tution, ſo much, that ſhe fell into an illneſs, of which ſhe died 
in 168 5. They ſay that ſhe had notice of her death a year 
before it happened; for that, talking one day to her father of 
an old cypreſs-tree in his a adviſed him to cut it 
down, fince it would do mighty well to make her a coffin. .. . 

As ſoon as the news of her death reached Rome, the acade- 
micians, called Infecondi, who had formerly admitted her of their 
ſociety, made odes to her memory, and epitaphs without.num- 
ber. But this was not all; they celebrated a funeral ſolemnity 
in honour of her, in the college of the Barnabite fathers, where 
the academy of the Infecondi uſually aſſembled. I his ſolem- 
nity was conducted with the higheſt pomp and magnificence; 


and a deſcription of it was publiſhed at Padua in 1686, and 


dedicated to the moſt ſerene republic of Venice. The whole 
town flocked. together to ſee it, and one of the academi- 
cians made a ſuneral oration, in which, with all the pomp of 


italian eloquence, he expatiated upon the great and valuable 


qualities of the deceaſed; . aL Helena Lucretia 2 "= 
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had e 20g over three monſters, who were at perpetual war 


with her ſex, viz. Luxury, Pride, and Ignorance; and that in 
this ſhe was ſuperior to all the canquerors of antiquity, even to 


Pamper himſelf, though he triumphed at the fame time over 


the three kings, Mithridates, Tigranes, and Ariſtobulus, becauſe 
it was eaſier to conquer three E three ſuch im- 


perfections and vices, & c. VTEC. 
We do not find that this lady was the author of any literary 
productions, though it is agreed on all hands that ſhe was ve 
capable of works uſeful as well as entertaining. | 


| _ CORNEILLE (PETER), a celebrated french poet, born at 


Roan, June 6, 1606; and of conſiderable parents, his father 
holding no ſmall places under Louis XIII. He was brought up 
to the bar, which he attended ſame little time; but formed with a 
enius too glevated for ſuch a profeſſion, and, having no turn for 
ufineſs, he ſoon deſerted it. Meanwhile he had given the 
public no ſpecimen of his talents for poetry, nor was as yet 
conſcious of poſſeſſing any ſuch: and they tell us, that it was 
purely a trifling affair of gallantry, which gave occafion to his 


- | firſt comedy, called Melite.” The drama was then extremely 


low among the French; their tragedy flat and languid, their 


comedy nothing at all. Corneille was aſtoniſhed to find him- 


ſelf the author of a piece entirely new, and at the prodigious 


ſucceſs with which his © Melite” was acted. The french theatre 
ſeemed to be raiſed, and to flouriſh at once; and though de- 


| ſerted in a manner before, was now filled of a ſudden with a 
new company of actors. After ſo happy an eſſay, he continued 
to oblige the public with ſeveral other pieces of the ſame kind; 


all of them indeed inferior to what the afterwards produced, 
but much * to any thing which the French had ſeen be- 
fore. His rowed 
in part from Seneca: and in 1637 he prefented the * Cid,” 
another tragedy, in which he ſhewed the world how high his 

enius was capable of riſing. All Europe has ſeen the Cid: it 
25 been tranſlated into almoſt all languages: and the prodi- 
gious reputation which he acquired by this play, drew all the 
wits of his time into a confederacy againſt it. Some treated 
it contemptuouſly, others wrote againſt it. Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu himſelf is ſaid to have been one of this cabal: for, not con- 


tent with paſſing for a great miniſter of ſtate, he muſt needs 


affect to paſs for a great wit too; and therefore, though he 
had ſettled a penſion upon the poet, could not abſtain from ſe- 
cret attempts v age his play. It was ſuppoſed to be under 
his influence, that the french academy drew up that critique 
upon it, intituled, © Sentiments of the french academy upon 
the tragi-comedy of Cid: in which however, if they cenſured 


if ja kerne 9 they did not ſeruple to praiſe it very highly | 


Medea” came forth next, a tragedy, and borrowed 
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in others. Corneille had nothing to do now but to fupport 
the vaſt reputation he had gained; and this he did by many ad- 
mirable performances, publiſhed one after another, which, as 


Bayle obſerves, ** carried the french theatre to its higheſt pitch 


of glory, and aſſuredly much higher than the antient one at 
Athens.” In 1647 he was choſen a member of the french 
academy; and was what they call dean of that ſociety at the 
time of his death, which happened in 1684, in his eth 


1 Fw, 4 

"Hs was, it is ſaid, a man of a devout and, melancholy caſt; 
and upon a diſguſt he had conceived: to the theatre, from the 
cold reception of his Perthorite,” betook himſelf to the tranf- 
lation of The imitation of Jeſus Chriſt,” by Kempis ; which 
he performed very finely. He ſpoke little in company, even 
upon ſubjects which he perfectly underſtood. ' He was a very 
worthy and honeſt man; not very dextrous in making his court 
to the great, which was perhaps the chief reaſon why he never 
drew any conſiderable. advantage from his productions, beſides 
that vaſt reputation which will always attend them. From 2 
ſpeech which Racine made to the french academy in the be- 
ginning of 1685, we may form the juſteſt notions of our au- 
thor's talents. After repreſenting the miſerable ſtate in which 
the french theatre then was, that it was without order, decency, 
ſenſe, taſte, he ſhews you, how it was all of a ſudden reformed 
by Corneille : “for, ſays he, this man poſſeſſed at once all 
thoſe extraordinary talents which form a great 3 art, force, 
judgement, and wit. Nor can any one ſufficiently admire the 


greatneſs of his ſentiments, the {kill he ſhews in the ceconomy 


of his ſubjects, his maſterly way of moving the paſſions, the 
dignity, and at the ſame time the vaſt variety of his charac- 
ters.” 'This encomium muſt have the more weight, as it comes 
from the only man in the world, who was able to form an 
adequate idea of his merits; and who would probably have been 
the very man that he was, if he had had the luck to have been 
born before him. Corneille's works have been often printed, 
and conſiſt of above 30 plays, comedies and tragedies. 15 
CORNEILLE (Thomas), a french poet alſo, but inferior to 
Peter Corneille, whoſe brother he was. He was a member of 
the french academy, and of the academy of inſcriptions. He diſ- 
covered, when he was young, a ſtrong inclination and genius for 
poetry: and afterwards was the author of many dramatic pi 
ſome of which were well received by the public, and afted with 
great ſucceſs. He died at Andeli, 1909, aged 84. The dramatic 
works of him and his brother were publiſhed at Paris, 1738, in 
11 vols. 12mo. Beſides dramatic, Thomas Corneille was the 
author of ſome other works: as, 1. A tranſlation of Ovid's me- 
tamorphoſes and ſome of his epiſtles. 2. Remarks TTY | 
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3. A dictionar of arts, in 2 vols. folio. 4. An üniverfal geo- 
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ſchool for the accommodation of youn 
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graphical and hiſtorical dictionary, in 3 vols. folio. In the laſt 


| work, that part of the geography which concerns Normandy is 


ſaid to be excellent. CCC 
CORNEILEE (Micnxtr), born at Paris in 1642, was one of 


thoſe eminent painters who adorned the age of Louis XIV. His, 
father, who was himſelf a painter of merit, inſtructed him with 


at exactneſs. Having gained a prize at the academy, youn 
Corneitle was Ne | Sik the king's penſion, ind. +a to 
Rome; where the princely generofity of L. had founded a 
g artiſts of genius. Here 
he ſtudied ſome time; but thinking himſelf rather confined by 
the modes of ſtudy there eſtabliſhed, he gave up his penſion, and 
followed the lead of his own inclination.” He applied himſelf to 
the antique particularly with great care ; and in drawing is faid 


to have equalled Carache. In colouring he was deficient ; but 


his advocates ſay, his deficiency.in that reſpe& was ſolely owing 
to his having been unacquainted with the nature of colours ; for 
he uſed many of a changeable nature, which in time loſt the 


effect he had originally given them. Upon his return from 


Rome, he was choſen a profeſſor in the academy of Paris; and 
was employed by the king in all the great works he was carrying 
on at Verſailles and Trianon, where ſome noble efforts of his 


genius are to be ſeen. He died at Paris in 1708. 
CORONELLI (Vincent), a famous geographer, born at Ve- 
nice. His ſkill in the mathematics having brought him to the 


knowledge of the cardinal d'Eftrees, his eminence employed him 


in making globes for Louis XIV. With this view Coronelli 


ſpent ſome time at Paris; and left a great number of globes 
ere, which are much eſteemed. In 1685 he was made coſ- 


| mographer ; and four years after, public profeſſor of geography. 
He founded an academy of coleography at Venice, Ind died * 


r 
that city in 1718. He publiſhed above 400 geographical charts, 


nan abridgement of coſmography, ſeveral books on geography, and 
'olberworks: 2 its 6 f 


CORRADINI vt Sz z (Prren MARcELLINUS), a learned 


civilian and cardinal, born at Sezza in 1658, acquired the eſteem 
and confidence of Clement XI. and died at Rome in 1743. He 
Was the author of a learned and curious work, intituled, “ Verus 
Latium profanum et ſacrum, 2 vols. folio; and a Hiſtory of 


1 


Sezza in 4to. 


ConRRADVs (StB48TIAN), profeſſor of the belles lettres at 


Bologna, had a great name among the grammarians of the xvith 
century, and died in 1556. We have of his two uſeful works: 
1. Quæſtura, in-qua Ciceronis vita refertur. 2. De lingua latina. 


Corradus founded an academy of literature at Reggio. 


CORREGOIO (Ax ro¹ο pa), a moſt extraordinary emer 
x | | | ; 
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fo called from Correggio, a town in the dukedom of Modena, 
where he was born in 1494. He was a man of ſuch admirable . 
natural parts, that nothing but the unhappineſs of his education 
hindered him from being the beſt painter in the world. For his 
condition and cireumſtances were ſuch, as gave him no oppor- 
tunities of ſtudying either at Rome or Florence; or of conſulting 
the antiques for perfecting himſelf in deſign. ' Nevertheleſs he 
had a genius fo ſublime, and was maſter of a pencil ſo wonder- 
fully ſoft, tender, beautiful, and charming, that Julio Romano 
having ſeen a Leda, and a naked Venus painted by him, for Fre- 
deric duke of Modena, who intended them as a preſent to the 
emperor, declared, he thought it impoſſible for any thing of co- 
lours ever to go beyond them. Raphael's fame tempted him at 
length to go to Rome. He conſidered attentively the pictures 
of that great painter; and after having looked on them a long 
time without breaking ſilence, he ſaid, * Ed io anche ſon pittore, 
I am alſo a painter. His chief works are at Modena and Parma. 
At the latter place he painted two large cupolas in freſco, and 
ſome altar-pieces, This artiſt is remarkable for having borrowed | 
nothing from the works of other men. Every thing is new in 
his pictures, his conceptions, his deſign, his colouring, his pencilz 
and his novelty has nothing in it but what is good. His out-lines 
are not correct, but their guſto is great. He found out certain 
natural and unaffected graces for his madonnas, his ſaints, and 
little children, which were peculiar to him. His pencil was both 
eaſy and delightful: and it is acknowledged,” that he' painted 
with great ſtrength, great heightening, and livelineſs of colours, 
in which none ſurpatſed hi 
tribute his lights in ſuch a manner as was wholly peculiar to.him- 
ſelf ; which gave gat force and roundneſs to his figures. 'This 
manner coufiſts in extending a large light, and then making it 
loſe itſelf inſenſibly in the dark ſhado wings, which he placed out 
of the maſſes. In the conduct and finiſhing of a picture, he is 
ſaid to have done wonders; for he painted with ſo much union, 
that his greateſt works ſeem to have been finiſned within the 
compaſs of one day, and appear as if we ſaw them from a 
ee EW. Hi$ landſcapes are equally beautiful with his 
gures 3 C0 
Correggio ſpent the greateſt part of his life at Parma; and not- 
withſtanding the many ſine pieces that he made, and the high 
reputation ke had gained, he was extremely poor, and always 
_ obliged to work hard, for the maintenanee of his family, which 
was ſomewhat large. He was very humble and modeſt in his 
behaviour, lived very devoutly, and died much lamented in 1534, 
when he was but 40 years of age. The cauſe of his death was 
a little ſingular.” Going to receive 50 crowns for a piece he had 
done, he was paid it in à fort of copper money, called PO 


fied him. He underſtood alſo how to'dif= * 
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This was 2 great weight; and he had 12 miles to carry it, though 
it was in the midſt of ſummer. He was over-heated and fa- 
tigued; in which condition, indiſcreetly drinking cold water, he 
brought on a pleuriſy, which put an end to his life. 
CORSINI (EpwarD), a monk of the Ecoles-Pies, born at Fa- 
nano in 1702, died at the age of 63, in 1765, at Piſa, where the 
grand duke had given him a chair in philoſophy. This“ fcience 
occupied his firſt ſtudies, and his ſucceſs foon appeared from the 
„ Philoſophical and mathematical inſtitutions,” 
1723 and 1724. For the dreams of Ariſtotle, which then fettered 
a part of Italy, he ſubſtituted a ſpecies of philoſophy at once 
more uſeful and\more true. Encouraged by the * 
reception his work had met with, he publiſhed, in 1735, a new 
„ Courſe of geometrical elements, written with preciſion and 
perſpicuity. On being appointed profeſſor at Piſa, he reviſed and 
retouched his rwo performances. The former appeared, with 
_ conſiderable corrections, at Bologna in 1742; and the ſecond, 
augmented with © Elements of practical geometry,“ was pub- 
liſhed at Venice in 1748, 2 vols. 8vo. He was well verſed in 
hydroſtatics and hiſtory. After having ſedulouſly applied for 


ſeveral years to the claſhcal authors, and particularly thoſe of 


Greece, he propoſed to write the Faſti of the archons of 
Athens.“ The firſt volume of this important work appeared in 


1734, in 4to; the fourth and laſt, ten years after. Being called 


in 1746 to the chair of moral philoſophy and metaphyſics, and 
impelled by the vigour of his genius, he compoſed a. Courſe of 
metaphyſics,” which appeared afterwards at Venice in 1758. His 
learned friends Muratori, Gorio, Maffei, Quirini, Paſſionei, now 
ee him to abandon philoſophy; and, at their ſollicitations, 

returned to criticiſm and erudition. In 1747 he publiſhed 
Four diſſertations in 4to. on the ſacred games of Greece, in which 
he gave an exact liſt of the athletic victors. Two years after- 


wards he brought out, in folio, an excellent work on the abbre- 


viations uſed in greek inſcriptions, under this title, De notis 
Græcorum.“ This accurate and ſagacious performance was fol- 
lowed by ſeveral diſſertations relative to objects of learning. The 
high eſteem in which he was held by his acquaintance, on ac- 
count of his virtues and induſtry, was even an interruption to 
his labours. He was appointed general of his order in 1754- 
The leiſure left him by the arduous duties of his ſtation he now 
devoted to his former ſtudies. The term of his generalſhip being 
expired, he haſtened back to Piſa, to reſume the functions o 
profeſſor. They were the means of procuring to the public ſe- 
veral new diflertations, and 1 an axons work, one of 
the beſt of his performances, intituled, ( De præfectis urbis,” 
At 9 he confined the whole of his application on the Hiſ- 
tory of the univerſity of Piſa,” of which he had been Os 
. ; rio; 


in 6 vols. 8vo. 
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iſtoriogr waſh of which he wah near upon publiſhing the firſt 
volume, when he had a ſtroke of apoplexy, which carried him off, 


in ſpite of all the reſources of the medical art. . 
_CORT ee reg a celebrated engraver, was born at 
Hoorn in Holland in 1536. After having learned the firſt prin- 


ciples of drawing and engraving, he went to Italy to complete 
his ſtudies, and viſited all the places famous for the works of the 


great maſters. At Venice he was courteouſly received by Titian; 
and engraved ſeveral plates from the pictures of that admirable 
painter. He at Jaſt ſettled at Rome, where he died 1578, aged 
42. According to Baſan, he was the beſt engraver with the 
burin or graver only that Holland ever produced.“ We find in 
his prints,” adds he,“ correctneſs of drawing, and an exquiſite 
taſte.” He praiſes alſo the taſte and lightneſs of touch with 
which he engraved landſcapes, and that without the aſſiſtance 
of the point. It is no ſmall honour to this artiſt, that Agoſtino 


Carracci was his ſcholar, and imitated his ſtyle of engraving ra- 


ther than that of any other maſter. His engravings are very nu- 


merous (151 according to abbe Marolles), and by no means un- 


common. 25 - | | 
CORTEZ (FtrnanD), a ſpaniſh gentleman, famous under the 
emperor Charles V. for the conqueſt of Mexico. He pafſed-over 
to the Indies in 1504, continued ſome time at St. Domingo, and 
then went to the iſle of Cuba. He fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his exploits, that Velaſquez, governor of Cuba, made him cap- 
tain general of the army, which he deſtined for the diſcovery of 
new countries. Cortez failed from San-Iago Nov. 18, 1518, 
ſtationed his little army at the Havannah, and arrived the 
after at Tabaſco in Mexico. He beat the Indians, founded Vera- 
Cruz, reduced the province of Tlaſcala, and marched directly to 
Mexico, the capital of the empire. Montezuma, the emperor of the 
Mexicans, was conſtrained to receive him, and thus became a pri- 


ſoner in his own capital: and Cortez not only demanded immenſe 


monies of him, but obliged him to ſubmit all his ſtates to 
Charles V. Meanwhile Velaſquez, growing jealous of all this 
ſucceſs, reſolved to traverſe the operations of Cortez, and with 
this view ſent a fleet of 12 ſhips againſt him : but Cortez al- 
ny diſtruſted him ; and, having obtained new ſuccours from 
the Spaniards, made himſelf maſter. of all Mexico, and detained 
as priſoner Guatimoſin, the ſucceſſor df Montezuma, and laft 
emperor of the Mexicans. This was accompliſhed, Aug. 1 3 
1521. Charles V. rewarded theſe ſervices with the valley 
Guaxaca in Mexico, which Cortez erected into a marquiſate': 
however, he afterwards returned to Spain, loaded with riches 
and glory, and died there in 1554, 2 <q 63. Many have writ- 
ten the hiftory of this © Conqueſt of: Mexicoy” al 
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Antonio. de Solis, 'whoſe work has been tranſlated into many 
other languages beſides the engliſmn . 
CORTEZ I (Paul.) was born in 1465, at San Geminiano, in 


Tuſcany. In early life he applied himſelf. to the forming of 
his ſtyle by reading the beſt authors of antiquity, and particu- 


larly Cicero. He was not above 23 when he publiſhed a dia- 
logue on the learned men of Italy. This production, elegantly 
compoſed, and uſeful to the hiſtory of the 33 of his time, 
remained in obſcurity till 1734, When Alexander Politi had it 
printed at Florence, in to, with notes, and the life of the au- 

thor. Angelo Politianus, to whom he communicated it, wrote 
to him, that the work, though ſuperior to his age, was not a 
premature fruit.” There is ſtill extant by this writer a commen- 
tary on the four books of ſentences, 1540, folio, in good latin, 
but frequently in ſuch familiar terms as to throw a ludicrous 
air over the lofty myſteries of the papal church: it was indeed 
the faſhion of his time, particularly that of Bembo, &c. He 
alfo wrote a tract on the-dignity of the cardinals ; full of eru- 
dition, variety and elegance, according to the teſtimony of 
ſome Italian authors, and deſtitute of all thoſe qualities accord- 


ing to that of Du Pin. P. Cortezi died biſhop of Urbino in 


1510, in the 45th year of his age. His houſe was the aſylum 
of the muſes, and of all that cultivated their fayour. 
.. CORYATE. (Tromas), a very extraordinary perſon, who 
feems to have made himſelf famous by his follies, was the ſon 
of a N and born at Odcombe in Somerſetſhire, in 
1577. He became a commoner of Glouceſter-hall, Oxford, in 
' 1596 3 where continuing about three years, he attained, by mere 
dint of memory, to ſome {kill in logic, and i more in the greek 


and latin languages. After he had been;taken home for a 


time, he went to London, and was received into the family of 
Henry grins of Wales. In this ſituation he fell into the com- 
| pany of the wits of thoſe times, who, finding in him a ſtrange 
mixture of ſenſe and folly, made him their whetſtone; and ſo, 
Tays Wood, he became too much known to, all the world. In 
1608, he took a journey to France, Italy, Germany, &c. and at 
his return .ubliſhed his travels under this title; “ Crudities 
haſtily gobbled up in five. months travels in France, Savoy, Italy, 
Rhetia, Helvetia, ſome parts of High Germany, and the Nether- 


lands, 1611,” 4to. reprinted in 3 vols. 8vo,..1776., This work 
was uſhered into the world by an Odcombian banquet, conſiſt- 
ing of near 60 copies of verſes, made by the beſt. poets of that 
time, which, if they did not make Coryate paſs with the world 
for a man of great parts and learning, coutributed not a little to 
the ſale of his book. Among thele poets were Ben Jonſon, 


ix. John Harrington, Inigo Jones the architect, Chapman, 
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the king replied, © Is that fool living? Our traveller was 
equa hurt at another time, when, upon his departure fro 


CORYATE. 3 


| Donne, Drayton, c. In 1612; after he had taken leave of his 


countrymen, by ' an. oration ſpoken at the croſs in-Odcombe, he 


took a long and large journey, with intentions not to return 
till he had ſpent ten years in travelling about. The firſt place 
he went to was Conſtantinople, where he made as good obfer- 
vations as he was capable of making; and took from thence his 


opportunities of viewing divers parts of Greece. In the Helle- 
ſpont he took notice of the two caſtles Seſtos and Abydos, 
which Muſæus has made famous in his poem of Hero and Le- 
ander. He ſaw Smyrna, from whence he found a paſſage to 


Alexandria in Ægypt; and there he obſerved the pyramids near 


Grand Cairo. From thence he went to Jeruſalem; and ſo on 
to the Dead Sea, to Aleppo in Syria, to Babylon in Chaldea, to 
the kingdom of Perſia, and to Iſpahan, where the king uſually 
reſided 3. to Seras, antiently called Shuſhan ; to Candahor, the 


firſt province north-eaſt under the ſubjection of the great mogul, 


and fo to Lahore, the chiefeſt city but one belonging to that em- 
pire. From Lahore he went to Agra; where, being well re- 
ceived by the engliſh factory, he made an halt. He ſtaid here 


till he had gotten the turkiſh and moriſco, or arabian languages, 


in which ſtudy he was always very apt; and ſome knowledge in 
the perſian and indoſtan tongues. Ip both theſe he ee | 


- 


got ſuch a knowledge and maſtery, that they were of great u 
to him in travelling up and down the great mogul's dominions. 
In the perſian tongue he afterwards made an oration to the 
great mogul; and in the indoſtan he had ſo great a command, 
that he is ſaid to have ſilenced a laundry- woman, belonging to 
the engliſh ambaſſador in that country, who uſed to ſcold all 
the day long. After he had viſited ſeyeral places in that part of 
the world, 4 went to Surat in Eaſt-India, where he fell ill off 
a flux, of which he died in 1617. e ,, + ens 
This ſtrange man, it is evident, had a prodigious deſire of 
ſeeing many things, which ſort of ambition has never been 
reckoned a ſymptom of folly: nor indeed would Coryate have 


paſſed for ſuch a fool as he has done, if he had not unluckilyx 


fallen into the hands of wits, who, by way of diverting them- 
ſelves, expoſed him, He had however a higher opinion of him- . 
ſelf than was fitting; and therefore, was not a little mortiſied 
when any thing checked it. Thus when one Steel, a merchant, 
and ſervant to the Eaſt-India company, came to fir Thomas 
Roe, the engliſh ambaſſador at Mandoa, where the mogul then 
relided, he told Coryate, that he had been in England ſince he 

ſaw him, and that king James had enquired about him; and 
that upon telling his majeſty, that he had met him in his travels, 


andoa, fir Thomas Roe gave him a letter, and in chat a bill 
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, coniſul there at that time; and the paſſage which 
concerned Coryate 
hand theſe letters, I defire you to receive the bearer of them, 
Mr. Thomas Coryate, with oourteſte, for" you ſhalt find him a 
very honeſt "poor wteteh, 8&c. © This expreſion troubled Co- 
extremely, and therefore it was altered to his mind. He 
was very fealons of his reputation abroad ; for he gave out, that 
there Was 
ke ſhould give of his travels after his return home. 
What became of the notes and obfcrfurions he made in his 
egrinations, nobody knows; only thele following, which 
he? in England, were printed in his abſence, 
1. La 5 Afmere, the court of the 1 mogul; to ſeveral 
| ns of quality in England, concerning emperor and his 
Trp of Bad Nadi, 1616, gto. In the title of which is our 
picture, riding on an elephant. 2. A letter to his mo- 


4 Gertrude, dated from Agra in Eaſt-India, containing the 


ſpeech that he ſpoke to the great mogul in the perſian langua 
3. Certain obſervarions from the mogul's court nd Eaft-India 
4. Travels to, and obſervations" in; Conſtantinople and other 

| Der in the way thicher, and in hie journey thence to Aleppo, 


inteflence of Coryate; ſpoken extem 2 
_ oo a knight on — ruins of 

oryate the firſt engliſh — * — 

le abridged. All theſe are to 

8 de found i in he « pilgrimages” of Sam Purchas. 9. Diverſe 


htin and greek epiſtles to learned men 1 the ſeas 3 ſome 


of which are in his-**-Crudities.” / 

Coo (Anpxew and Brus) ae unn . whom 
*e former excelled in the claro- obſcuro, and the other in ſin- 

gular compoſitions. The genius of the latter, fertile in extra- 

vagant conceptions, brought about him all the young men of his 


time, for the ſake of getting fubjeQs for ballets and maſque- 


Tades. His application to Work was iſo: "ning, Foxes he ſome- 
times even forgot to take his meals. f ſcholars are 
, reckoned Andrew. del Sarto and Francis de Sangallo. He died 
in 1521, at the ape of 80, of the effects of a paralytic ſtroke. 
2 was 2 e 5 fingular character, and of very irritable 
The crying o s, the noiſe of bells, the coughing 

colds;: were ſufficient-to- ruffle  his-mind. 

On! the ay hand, to walk-in a ſhower-of rain was agreeablc 
to him; but thunder ſo alarmed him, that ehen a long time af. 
er the form, he has been | mere an b eee e 
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was this? © Mr. Chapman, When you ſhall 
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a rich-citizen of Norwich, and born in that city Nov. 30, 1594- 
He was educated in the free-ſchool there, till 14 years of age; 
and then removed to. Caius college in Cambridge, of which he 
was ſucceſſively. ſcholar and fellow. Being at length much 
known for his ingenuity. and learning, he had, in 1616, an offer 
of a librarian's place from Overall-biſhop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, and Andrews biſhop of Ely, and accepted the invita- 
tion of the former; who dying in 1619, he became domeſtic . 
chaplain to Neil biſhop of Durham. He was made a preben- 
dary of Durham in 1624; and the year following collated to 
the archdeaconry of the eaſt riding in the church of York, Va- 
cant by the refignation of Marmaduke Blakeſtone, whoſe daugh- 
ter he had: married that year. July 1626, Neil preſented him 
to the rich rectory of Branſpeth, in the dioceſe of Durham; 
the parochial church of which he beautified in an extraordinary 
manner. About that time, having frequent meetings at the 
biſhop of Durham's houſe in London, with Laud and other di- 
vines of that party, he began to be obnoxious to the puritans, 
who ſuſpected him to be popifhly affected; which ſuſpicion 
was greatly confirmed in them by his Collection of Private 
Devotions,“ publiſhed in 1627. Smith tells us, that this col- 
lection was drawn up at the command of Charles I. for the uſe 
of thoſe proteſtants who attended upon the queen; and, by 
way of preſerving them from the taint of certain popiſh books 
of devotion, ſuppoſed to be thrown, on ſet purpoſe, about the 
royal apartments, However, this book of Coſin's, though licen- 
ſed by the biſhop of London, was very ſtriking at the firſt 


* 
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8 vie y; and even moderate perſons were a little ſhocked with it 
is as approaching too nearly the ſuperſtitions of the church of 


Rome, The. top of the frontiſpiece had the name of Jeſus in 
three capital letters, I. H. 8. Upon theſe there was a croſs, 
encircled with the ſun ſupported by two angels, with two de- 
vout women praying towards it. Burton, Prynne, and other ce- 
lebrated puritans, attacked it very ſeverely; and there is no 
doubt but it greatly contributed to draw upon him all tha 
perſecution which he afterwards underwent. _ f 50 
About 1628 he took the degree of D. D. and the ſame year 


are 
ed was concerned, with his brethren of the church of Durham, in 

ke. a proſecution againſt Peter Smart, a prebendary there, for 3 
ble ſeditious ſermon preached in that cathedral, upon Pſalm xxxi. 7. 
ing hate them that hold of ſuperſlitiqus vanities.” Smart was 
nd. degraded, and diſpoſſeſſed of his preferments; but, as we ſhall 
ble perceive, afterwards amply revenged of Coſin for his ſhare in 
af- the proſecution. In 1634 Colin was elected maſter of Peter- 


houſe in Cambridge; and in 1640 made dean of Peterborough 
by Charles I. whole chaplain he then was. But now his trou- 
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bles began: for, Nov. 10, which was but three days after his 
inſtallation into that deanery, à petition from Peter Smart 
againſt him was read in the houſe of commons; wherein com- 
plaint was made of his ſuperſtition, innovations in the church 
of Durham, and ſevere proſecution of himſelf in the high- com- 
miſſion- court. This ended in his being, Jan. 22, 1642, ſe- 
queſtered by a vote of the whole houſe from his eccle6aſticat 
benefices; and he is remarkable for having been the firſt cler- 
gyman in thoſe times who was treated in that manner. March 
15th enſuing, the commons ſent him 21 articles of impeach- 
ment againſt him, tending. to prove him 'popiſhly affected; 
and about the ſame time he was put under reſtraint, upon a 
ſurmiſe that he had enticed a young ſeholar to popery: all 
which imputations he cleared himſelf eaſily from, though not 
without great trouble and charge. In 1642, being concerned 
with others in fending the plate of the univerſity of Cambridge 
to the king, who was then at Vork, he was ejected from his 
maſterfhip of Peter-houſe; ſo that, as he was the firſt who 
was ſequeſtered from his eccleſiaſtical benefices, he was alſo 
the firſt that was diſplaced in the univerſity. Thus deprived of 
all his preferments, and not without fears of ſomething worſe, 
he reſolved to leave the kingdom, and retire to Paris; which 

accordingly he did in 1d. 
Here, by the king's order, he officiated as chaplain to ſuch of 
the queen's houſehold as were proteſtants; and with them, and 
other exiles daily reſorting thither, he formed a congregation, 
which was held firſt in a private houſe, and afterwards at the 
_ engliſh ambaſſador's chapel. Not long after, he had lodgings 
aſſigned him in the Louvre, with a-ſmall penſion, on account 
of his relation to queen Henrietta. During his reſidence in 
this place, he continued firm in the proteſtant religion; re- 
claimed ſome who had gone over to popery, and confirmed 
others who were wavering about going; had diſputes and con- 
troverſies with jefuits and romiſn prieſts, and about the ſame 
time eee himſelf in writing ſeverat learned pieces 
againſt them. One accident befel him abroad, which he often 
ſpoke of as the moſt ſenfible affliction in his whole life; and 
tht was, his only ſon's turning papiſt. This ſon was educated 
in grammar learning in a jeſuit's ſchool, as were many others 
of our youths, during the civil war; and oecafion was thence 
taken o OY him into popery. He was prevailed upon, 
not only to embrace popery, but alſo to take religious orders in 
the church of Rome: and though his father uſed all the ways 
imaginable, and even the authority of the French king, which 
by intereſt he had procured, to regain him out of their power, 
and from their pexſuaſion, yet all proved ineffectual. 470 
„ as this 
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this he difinherited him, allowing him only 7 annuity of 1001. 
He pretended indeed to turn proteſtant again, but relapſed be- 
fore his' father's deceaſe. RETRO ann WU art? fngn 1s 
At the reſtoration of Charles II. Coſin returned to England, 
and took poſſeſſion of all his preferments, but, before the year 
was out, was raiſed to the ſee of Durham. As ſoon as he 
could get down to his dioceſe, he ſet about reforming abuſes 
there during the late anarchy; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his charity and public ſpirit. He laid out a great ſhare of his 
large revenues in repairing or rebuilding the ſeveral edifices bs 
belonging to the biſhopric of Durham, which had either been 
demoliſhed, or neglected, during the civil wars. He repaired, 
for inſtance, the caſtle at Biſhop's Aukland, the chief country- 
ſeat of the biſhops of Durham; that at Dutham, which he 
greatly enlarged 3 and the biſhop's - houſe at Darlington, then 
very” ruinous. He alſo enriched his new chapel at Aukland, +» 
and that at Durham, with ſeveral pieces of gilt plate, books, 
and other coſtly ornaments ; the charge of all which buildings, 
repairs, and ornaments, amounted, according to Dr. Smith, to 
near 16,0001. but, as others ſay, to no leſs than 26,0001. He 
likewiſe. built and endowed two hoſpitals z the one at Durham 
for eight poor people, the other at Aukland for four. The 
annual revenue of the former was 7ol. that of the latter 3ol. 
and near his hoſpital at Durham, he rebuilt the ſchool-houſes, 
which coſt about 3ool. He alſo built a library near the caſtle 
of Durham, the charge whereof, with the pictures with which 
he adorned it, amounted to 8ool. and gave books thereto to the 
value of 20001. as alſo an annual penſion of 20 marks for ever 
to a librarian. But his generofity in this way was not confined 
within the precincts of fis dioceſe. He rebuilt the eaſt end of 
the chapel at Peter-houſe in Cambridge, which coſt 32ol. and 
gave books to the library of that college to the value of 10001. 
He founded eight ſcholarſhips in the ſame univerſity : namely, 
bve in Peter-houſe, of 10l. a year each; and three in Caius col- 
lege, of 20 nobles apiece per annum: both which, together 
with a proviſion of gl. yearly, to the common cheſt of thoſe 
two colleges reſpeCtively, amounted to 2500l. To mention all his 
benefactions, would be almoſt tedious. He gave, in ornaments , 
to the cathedral at Durham, 451.3 upon the new building of the 
bithop's court, exchequer, and chancery, and towards erecting 
two ſeſſions houſes in ; 5 Brag 1000l. ; towards the redemption _ 
of chriſtian captives at Algiers, 500l.; towards the relief of the 
diſtreſſed loyal party in England, 800l. ; for repairing the banks 
in Howdenſhire, 100 marks; towards repairing St. Paul's ca- 
thedral in London, 5ol. In a word, this generous biſhop, dur- 
ing the 11 years he ſat in the ſee of Durham, is ſaid to have 
{peat above 22001. yearly * and charitable uſes. 5 : 
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le died, Jan. 15, 1672, of a pectoral dropfy, in his 78th/year, 
mm rue ere much aſſticted with the ſtone for ſome time be- 
d 


fore; and his body was conveyed from his houſe in Weltmin. 
{ter to Biſhop's Aukland, where it was buried in the chapel be. 


longing to the palace, under a tomb of black marble, with a 


plain inſeription prepared by the biſhop in his life-time. Be- 
fides the ſon already mentioned, he had four daughters. ' By his 
will he bequeathed conſiderable ſums ef ed to charitable 
purpoſes: to be diſtributed among the poor in ſeveral places, a 
ſum amounting to near 4ool. ; towards rebuilding St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, when it ſhould be raiſed five yards from the ground, 


icol.; to the cathedral at Norwich, whereof the one half to be 


beſtowed on a marble tablet, with an inſcription in memory of 
Dr. John Overall, ſome time biſhop there, whoſe chaphin he 


had been, the reſt for providing ſome uſeful ornaments for the 
altar, 4ol. z towards repairing the ſouth and north fide of Peter- 
houſe chapel in Cambridge, ſuitable to the eaſt and weſt ſides, 


already by him perfected, 200l.; towards the new building of a 
chapel at Emanuel college in Cambridge, 50l.; to the children 
of Mr. John Hayward, late prebendary of © Lichfield, as a teſti- 
* mony of his gratitude to their deceaſed father, who in his 
_ younger years placed him with his uncle biſhop Overall, 200. 
each; to ſome of his domeſtic ſervants 100 marks, to ſome gol. 
and to the reft half a year's wages, over and above their laſt 
quarter's pay. In his will alfo, he made a large and open de- 
claration of his faith, and was particularly explicit and empha- 
tical in vindicating himſelf from the imputation of popery : 
« do profeſs,” ſays he, with holy obſervation, and from my 
very heart, that I am now, and ever have been from my youth, 
altogether free and averſe from the corruptions, and impertinent, 
new fangled, or papifticat ſuperſtitions and doctrines, long 
ſince introduced, contrary to the holy ſcripture, and the rulcs 
and cuſtoms of the antient fathers.” To oh that biſhop Coſin 
was a papiſt, would be ridiculous; yet from this fhort account 
of him it appears pretty evident, that he was very ſollicitous 


about the outſide of religion; that he loved magnificenee and 


ſinery in churches and cathedrals, according to the articles of 
bis impeachment; that, though not convicted of any thing pa- 
pi ical, he was found active in inventing and preſſing vain and 
| Infignificant ceremonies: and this indeed was the true cha- 
"rafter of Laud, and all the divines of his ſchool; of whom Co- 
fin was one. He wrote a great number of books, publiſhed 
and unpubliſhed; from all which, as 'one' obſerves, and his 
abilities, quick apprehenſion, folid judgment, and variety of 
reading, manifeſted therein, he has perpetuated his name to 


poſterity, and ſufficiently confuted at the ſame time the ealum- 


nies induſtriouſly ſpread againſt him, of his being a * . 
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popiſhly affected: vhich calumnies brought upon him a ſevere 
perſecution, followed with the plunder of all his goods, the ſe- 
queſtration of his whole eſtate, and a 17 years exile, |  -» 
_ COSTANZO (Axctte Di); lord of Cantalupo, born in 1507, 
at Naples, publiſhed the hiſtory of that city, in italian, folio, 


1682, at Aquila, after 53 years of perſevering inveſtigation. 


This firſt edition, ſcarce: even in Italy, reaches from the year 


125 to 1489; that is, from the death of Frederic II. to the 


war of Milan, under Ferdinand I. Coſtanzo enlivened by the 


culture of latin poetry, the dryneſs of ee He ſucceeded 


botk in one and the other. He improved art of writing 
ſonnets by graces of his own invention. His italian poetry 
was collected at Venice in 1752, 12mo. He died about the 
year 1590, at a very advanced age. . | 
COSTARD {GeoxGE), an engliſh ſcholar, diſtinguiſhed for 
oriental and aſtronomical learning, was born about 1710, and 
admitted about 1726 of Wadham college, Oxford; where he 
became fellow and tutor, and where he ſeems to have ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life, though the fellows of Wadham college 
hold their fellowſhips only for a limited number of years. 
June 1964, he obtained the vicarage of Twickenham in Mid- 
dleſex, by the fayour of lord chancellor Northington. Jan. 
1782, he died; and his books, oriental manuſcripts, and philo- 
ſophical inſtruments, were fold by auction in March following. 
He was the author of 15 productions, as they are enumerated 
in „Nichols's Anecdotes of Bowyer,” whence this extract is 
made: they are chiefly upon aſtronomical ſubjects, but among 
them are, ® Some obſeryations tending to illu{tra:e the book of 


Joby 1747, 800. 4 | 


COSTE (Pwrer); a native of Uzez, fled to England on ace 


count of religion, died at Paris in 1747, at an advanced age, 


leaving behind him feveral works. The chief of them are: 1. 
Tranſlations inte french of Locke's eſſay on human underſtand- 
ing, Amſterdam, 1735, 4to, and T revovx, 4 vols. 12moz. of 
Newton's optics, 4to, and of the Reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity 
by Locke, 2 vols. 8yo. 2. An edition of Montaigne's eſſays, 
3 vols. gto; and ie vols. 12mo. with remarks and annotations. 
3. An edition of Fontaine's fables, 12mo. with curfory notes 
at the bottom of the pages. Ile ventured to add a fable of his 


own, which ſerved to prove that it was far more eaſy to com- 


ment on Fontaine than to imitate him. 4. The defence of 
la Bruyere, againſt the carthuſian d' Argone, concealed under 
the name of Vigneul Marville: a verboſe performance, which 
has been very injudiciouſly tacked to moſt of the editions of 
the characters of 'Pheophraftus.' 5. The life of the Grand 
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Conde, 4t0, and 1 2mo. accurate enough; but cold. Coſte, as 


an editor, was often tediouſly minute, and, as an author, not 
above mediocrity ;z but he beſtowed great attention on what- 
ever he did. He was an excellent corrector of the preſs; and 
by that term we would imply a man who is thoroughly verſed 
in his own language, is well acquainted with the foreign tongues, 
and has a general knowledge of the ſciences. 
COS TER (LA WRRNCE), an inhabitant of Harlem, died about 
1440, deſcended from the antient counts of Holland, by a na- 
tural child. His name is famous in the annals of printing, as 
the Dutch affirm him to be the inventor of that art about the 
year 1430. However, this claim is far from being built on 
any ſolid foundation. It as not till 130 years after the firſt 
exerciſe of this art at Mayence, that the town of Harlem form- 
ed any pretence to the honour of this invention. But, to the 
known and certain facts, to the ſtriking and inconteſtable proofs 
that certify us of its belonging to Mayence, the men of Harlem 
oppoſe nothing but obſcure traditions, the tales of old folks, 
ſtories, conjectures, and not one typographical production that 
can in any way ſhew the merit of it to belong to Coſter. All 
that we can allow to Harlem, is the circumſtance of being one 
of the firſt towns that practiſed the art of cutting in wood, 
which led by degrees to the idea of printing a book, firſt in 
wooden- blocls engraved, then in moveable characters of wood, 
and laſtly in fuſile types. But it ſtill remains to be proved that 
this idea was conceived and executed at Harlem; whereas it is 
demonſtrated that Gutemberg printed, firſt at Straſburg, and 
afterwards at Mayence, in moveable characters of wood, and 
that the fuſile types were invented at Mayence by Schceffert, 
The learned Meerman, counſellor and penſionary of Rotterdam, 
zealous for the honour of his country, ſupported the cauſe of 
Harlem with all the ſagacity and all the erudition that could be 
exerted, in a work intituled.: Origines typographicz, printed 
at the Hague in 1765, 2 vols. 4to, and it may be affirmed, that 
never was bad cauſe better defended. _ ; 
COSTHA (BEN Luca), a chriſtian | philoſopher, native of 
Baalbek in Syria, who lived in che year 250 of the hegira under 
the caliphate of Moſtain Billah. He tranſlated many greek 
books into the arabic tongue 3 and, among, others, that of the 
Sphzrics of Theodoſius. He alſo compoſed ſeveral original 
works, as well on the practice of phyſic, as on aſtronomy and 
the mathematical ſciences, of which M. Cafiri has given the 
catalogue in his Biblioth. Arab. de PEſcurial, tom. i. p. 420. 
Of his tranſlations of the greek writers are ſeveral very inte- 
reſting ones in the public library at Leyden ; as the Sphærics 
of Theodoſius, numb. 1165. (1031); Autolycus de ortu & oc- 
caſu fiderum, numb. 1164. (1031), and the Barulcus of Hero 
8 e WE, Alexandrinus, 
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Alexandrinus, numb. 1091, * ), a work of which the original 
greek is entirely loſt [p]. A latin tranſlation of this laſt book, 
made by the celebrated M. Golius, is at preſent in the poſſeſſion. 
of Mr. Profeſſor Brugmans, at Groningen, who thinks it highly 
deſerving of publication; and gives us room to hope that, by 


taking that charge upon himſelf, he will ſoon repair the loſs of 


the original. Coſtha ben Luca likewiſe tranſlated the commen- 
taries of Galen on the aphoriſms of Hippocrates, as may be 
ſeen from the catalogue of the oriental manuſcripts in the li- 
brary of the Medicis at Florence, made by M. Aſſemani, p. 375, 
though this tranſlation was not made from the original, but from 
a ſyriac tranſlation of Honain ben Iſaac. | Laſtly, another work 
that Coſtha tranſlated into arabic is mentioned by M. d'Her- 
belot, tom. ii. p. 399, under the title of Ketab al fetahat al 


roumiah. 


COTELERIUS (Jonx Bar ris r), B. D. of Sorbonne, and 
king's greek profeſſor, was born at Niſmes in Languedoc, in 
1627. lle made an extraordinary. proficiency in the languages 
under his father, when very young: for being, at 12 years of 
age only, brought into the hall of the general aſſembly of the 
french clergy held at Mante in 1641, he conſtrued the New Tef- 
tament in greek, and the Old in hebrew, at the firſt opening of 
the book. He unfolded at the ſame time ſeveral difficulties 
propoſed in regard to the peculiar conſtruction of the hebrew 
language; and explained alſo the text from ſeveral cuſtoms 
practiſed among the Jews. After this, he demonſtrated ſeveral 
mathematical propoſitions, in explaining Euclid's definitions. 


This made him looked upon as a prodigy of genius; and his 


reputation roſe in proportion to his advances in life. In 1643 
he took the degree of M. A; B. D. in 1647; and was elected 


a fellow of the Sorbonne in 1649. In 1651 he loſt his father, 


who died at Paris, whither he had come to reſide with his chil- 
dren. in 1638; and he lamented bim much. He had indeed 
great reaſon to do ſo; for he had taken the greateſt pains and 
care imayinable in his education, as. appears from a letter of 
Cotelerius to his father, which Baluzius has given us an extract 
of. „It is not in my power,” ſays he, * not to te obedient 
in every reſpect to you, to whom, befides innumerable benefits 
and fayours, I owe not only my life, but alſo the means of 
living well and happily: I mean, thoſe ſeeds of virtue and Jearn- 
ing which you haye been careful to plant in me from my in- 
fancy. Now, if Alexander of Macedon. could own himſclf fo 
much indebted to bis father Philip for begetting him, yet ſo 
much more to Ariſtotle for forming and educating him; what 
oughr not I to acknowledge 7 indebted to you, who have 
been both a Philip and an Ariſtotle to me? 


wy & irn vide Fabricii Biblioth. Grace. tom. u. p. 30. 15 FDS9H | 
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In 1654, when the archbiſhop of Embrun fetired into his 
dioceſe, he took Cotelerius along with him, as one who' would 
be an agreeable cempanion in his ſolitude. Cotelerius was with 
the archbiſhop four whole years ; but afterwards, when he re- 
turned to Paris, complained heavily of the want of books and 
converſation with learned men, which he had experienced in 
that retreat. He declined going into orders, and ſpent his 
time wholly in eccleſiaſtical antiquity. The greek fathers were 
his chief ſtudy; he read their works both printed and manu- 
fcript with great exactneſs; made notes upon them; and tranſ- 
lated fome of them into latin. In 1660 he publiſhed “ Four 
homilies of St. Chryſoſtom upon the Pfalms,” and his Commen- 
tary upon Daniel, with a latin tranſlation and notes. Then he 
fet about his 4 Collection of thoſe Fathers who lived in the 
_ apoſtolic age; which he publiſhed in two vols. folio, at Paris, 

672, all reviewed and corrected from ſeveral manuſcripts, with 
a latin tranſlation and notes. The editor's notes in this per- 
formance are very learned and very curious: they explain the 
difficulties in the greek terms, clear up ſeveral hiſtorical paſ- 
ſages, and ſet matters of belief and diſcipline in a better light. 
He had publiſhed- this work ſome years ſooner; but was in- 
terrupted by being , pitched upon with du Cange to review 
the MSS. in the king's library, This taſk he entered upon 
by Colbert's order in 1667, and was five years in perform- 


. it. . . ; | bs: 
An 1676 he was made greek profeſſor in the royal academy 
at Paris, which poſt he maintained during his life with the 
higheſt reputation. He had the year before put out the firſt 
volume of a work, intituled, Monumenta eccleſiæ græcæ,“ 
which was a collection of greek tracts out of the king's and 
Colbert's libraries, and had never been publiſned before. He 
added a latin tranſlation and notes; which, though not ſo large 
as thoſe upon the * Patres apoſtolici, are ſaid to be very cu- 
rious. The firſt volume was printed in 1675, the ſecond in 
1681, and the third in 1686. He intended to have continued 
this work, if he had lived; but death ſnatched him away. His 
age was not great, but his conſtitution was broken with intenſe 
ſtudy: for he took vaſt pains in his learned performances, 
writing all the greek text and the verſion on the ſide with his 
own hand, and uſing the greateſt care and exactnefs in all his 
quotations. Aug. 3, 1686, he was ſeized with an inflamma- 
tory diſorder in his breaſt, which required him to be let blood: 
but he had ſuch a diſlike to this operation, that, ſooner than un- 
dergo it, he diſſembled his illneſs. At laſt however he conſent- 
ed ; but it was too late, for he died the roth of the fame month, 
when he was not 60 years of age. 
HBeſides his great {kill in the languages and in eccleſiaſtical an- 
Z Fe . tiquity, 


equity 


„he was rematkable for his probity and candonr. Ho 
was {urprifingly modeſt and yo pn wn. without the feaſt 
tincture of ſtiffneſs and pride, He lived particularly retired, 

made and received few vifits ; and thus having but little ac- 
quaintance, he appeared ſomewhat melancholy and reſerved; 


*y 


whereas it is ſaid that he was in reality of a frank, converſable, 


and friendly temper. PT Sas 
CO TES (Roc R), an illuſtrious mathematician, 1 
and aſtronomer, was born July 10, 1682, at Burbach in Leiceſ- 
terſhire, where his father Robert was rector. He was firſt 


placed at Leiceſter ſchool; where, at only 12 years of age, he 


diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to the mathematics. This being 
obſerved by his uncle, the rev. Mr. John Smith, he gave him 
all imaginable encouragement ; and' prevailed with his father to 
ſend him for ſome time to his houſe in Lincolnſhire, that he 
might put him forward, and affiſt him in thofe ſtudies. Here 
he laid the foundation of that deep and extenfive knowledge in 
this way, for which he was afterwards ſo defervedly famous. 
He removed from thence to London, and was fent to St. Paul's 

ſchool; where alſo he made a great progreſs in clatheal learn- 
ing 3.yet found ſo much leifure as to keep a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence with his uncle, not only in mathematics, bur alſo in 


metaphyſics, philoſophy, and divinity. This fact is faid to have 


been often mentioned by profeffor Saunderſon. His next re- 
move was to Cambridge; Where, April 6, 1699, he was ad- 
mitted of T rinity college; and at Michaelmas 1705, after taking 
his firſt degree in arts, choſen fellow of it. He was at the 
ſame time'tutor to Anthony earl of Harold, and the lord Henry 
de Grey, ſons of the then marquis afterwards duke of Kent, 
to which noble family Mr. Cotes was related. gt ; 

Jan. 1706, he was appointed profeffor of aſtronomy and ex- 
perimental philofophy, upon the foundation of Dr. Thomas 
Plume, archdeacon of Rocheſter; being the firſt that enjoyed 
that office, to which he was unanimouſly choſen, on account of 
his high reputation and merits. He took be et M. A. 
in 1706; and went into orders in 1713. The ſame year, at 
the defire of Dr. Bentley, he publiſhed at Cambridge the e- 
cond edition of fir Iſaac Newton's “ Mathematica Principia 
& c.“ and inſerted all the improvements which the author had 
made to that time. To this edirion he prefixed a moſt admi- 


rable preface, in which he expreſſed the true method of philo- 


ſophiſing, ſhewed the foundation on Which the newtoniau philo- 
ſophy was built, and refated the objections of the cartefians and 
all other philoſophers againſt it. It may not be amiſs to tran- 
ſcribe a paragraph from this preface, in Which the editor Has 


given an anſwer to thoſe 'who fuppoſed that gravity br attrac- 


tion, in fir Haac Newton's fyſtem, was in tro wiſe 2 ctearer 
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principle, and more adapted to explain the phænomena of Na. 


ture, than the occult qualities of the peripatetics; . becauſe 


there are ſtill philoſophers who perſiſt in the ſame ſuppoſition. 


Gravity, ſay the objectors, is an occult cauſe z and occult cauſes 


have nothing to do with true an, To whom Mr. 
e 


Cotes replies, that © occult cauſes are, not thoſe whole exiſt- 
ence is moſt clearly demonſtrated by obſervation and experi- 


ment, but thoſe wy whoſe exiſtence is occult, fictitious, and ſup- 


ported: by. no proofs. Gravity therefore can never be called an 
occult cauſe of the planetary motions z ſince it has been de- 
monſtrated from the phænomena, that this quality really exiſts. 
I hoſe rather have recourſe to occult cauſes, who make yortices 
to govern the heavenly motions ; vortices, compoſed of a matter 
intirely fictitious, and unknown to the ſenſes. But ſhall gra- 
vity therefore be called an occult cauſe, and on that account 
be baniſhed from philoſophy, becauſe the cauſe of gravity is oc- 
cult, and as yet undiſcovered? Let thoſe, who afthrm this, be- 
ware of laying down a principle, which will ſerve to undermine 
the foundation of every ſyſtem of philoſophy that can be eſta- 

bliſhed. For cauſes always proceed, by an uninterrupted con- 
nexion, from thoſe that are compound, to thoſe that are more 
ſimple ; and when you ſhall have arrived at the moſt ſimple, 
it will be impoſſible to proceed farther. Of the moſt ſimple 
cauſe therefore no mechanical ſolution can be given; for if 
there could, it would not be the moſt ſimple Will you then 
call theſe moſt ſimple cauſes occult, and baniſh them from 
philoſophy ? You may ſo; but you muſt baniſh at the ſame 
time the cauſes that are next to them, and thoſe again that 
depend upon the cauſes next to them, till philoſophy at length 
will be ſo thoroughly purged of cauſes, that there will not be 
one left whereon to build it.” „ 

The publication of this edition of Newton's Principia added 
greatly to his reputation; nor was the high opinion the public 
now conceived of him in the leaſt diminiſhed, but rather much 


increaſed, by ſeveral productions 'of his own, which afterwards 


appeared. He gave a deſcription of the great fiery meteor, 


that was ſeen March 6, 1716, which was publiſhed in the Phil. 


Tranſ. a little after his death. He left behind him alſo ſome 
admirable and judicious tracts, part of which, ſince his deceaſe, 
have been publiſned by Dr. Robert Smith, his couſin and ſuc- 


ceſſor in his profeſſorſhip, afterwards maſter of Trinity college. 


His“ Harmonia Menſurarum,“ &c. was publithed at Cam- 
bridge, 1722, 4to; and dedicated to Dr. Mead by the learned 


editor; who, in an elegant and affectionate preface, gives us 


a copious account of the performance itſelf, the pieces annexed 
to it, and of ſuch other of the author's works as are yet un- 
publiſhed. He tells us Eo.y much this work was admired by 

: Fe „ > profeſſor 


tr 


vbvith three ſmall tracts, 


proſeſſor Saunderſon, and how dear the author of it was to 
Dr. Bentley. The firſt treatiſe of the miſcellaneous works an- 


nexed to the Harmonia Menſurarum“ is Concerning the 
eſtimation of errors in mixed mathematics.“ The ſecond, 
Concerning the differential method; which he handles in a 
manner ſomewhat different from ſir Iſaac Newton's treatiſe u 


on that ſubject, having written it before he had ſeen that treatiſe. 
The name of the third piece is Canonotechina, or concerning 


the conſtruction of tables by differences.” The book concludes 

Cn the deſcent of bodies, the 
motion of pendulums in the cycloid, and the motion of pro- 
jectiles; which tracts, the editor informs us, were all com- 
poſed by him when very young. He wrote alſo © A compen- 
dium of arithmetic, of the reſolutions of equations, of dioptrics, 
and of the nature of curves.” Beſides theſe pieces, he drew. 
up a courſe of hydroſtatical and pneumatical lectures in eng- 


liſh, which were publiſhed by Dr. Smith in 1737, and are held 


in high repute. | ark OP ag A 

This uncommon genius in mathematics died, to the regret 
of the univerſity, and all lovers of that ſcience, June 5, 1716 
in the very prime of his life; for he was advanced no farther 
than to his 33d year. He was buried in the chapel of Trinity 
college; and an inſcription fixed over him, from which we learn 
that he had a very beautiful perſon. 5 . 

COIIN (CRHARL Es), ſo ill- treated by Boileau in his ſatires, 
and by Moliere in his comedy of the Femmes Savantes,“ un- 
der the name of Triſſotin, was born at Paris, and has at leaſt 
as good a title to a place in this work, as ſome of Virgil's mili- 
tary heroes in the Aneid, who are celebrated purely for being 
knocked on the head. It is ſaid, that he drew upon him the 
indignation of Boileau and Moliere: of the former, becauſe he 
counſelled him in a harſh and ſplenetic manner, to devote his 
talents to a kind of poetry different from ſatire ; of the latter, 
becauſe he had endeavoured to hurt him with the duke de 
Montauſier, by infinuating that Moliere defigned him in the 
perſon of the Miſanthrope. Be all this as it might, Cotin was 
far from being deſpicable, or devoid of merit. He underſtood 
greek, hebrew, and ſyriac; was a good preacher; and left ſome 
paſſable pieces in verſe and proſe. Be it known farther, that 
he was received into the french academy in 1655. He died at 
Farin ¾ ... ðx ß x een 

COTOLENDI (CHARLES), advocate in the parliament of 
Paris, native of Aix or of Avignon, died at the beginning of 
the xviiith century, gained a reputation in the literary world by 
ſeveral: works. Ihe principal are: 1. The voyages of Peter 
Texeira, or the hiſtory of the kings of Perſia down to 1609, 
tranſlated: from the ſpaniſh into french, 2 vols. 12mo. 1681, 
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2. The life of St. Francis de Sales, 4to. 3. The Tife of Chriſto. 
pher Columbus, tranſlated into french, 2 vols. 12mo. 168r, 
4 The life of the ducheſs of Montmoretici, 2 vols.'8v6. ß. 
Arlequinfana, or bon-mots, & e. collected from the canverſa- 
tions of Harlequin. 6. I he book without a name. 5. Diſſer- 
tation on the works of St. Evremont, 12mo. under the name of 
Dumont. I find many things in this work, juſtly cenſured,” 
writes the criticiſed author: *I cannot deny that the author 
writes well ; but his zeal for religion and morals ſurpaſſes all 
things elſe. I ſhould gain leſs in changing my ſtyle for his, 


than my conſcience for his. — Favour ſurpaſſes ſeverity in the 


judgment, and I feel more gratitude for the former than reſent- 
ment againſt the latter.” This certainly diſcovers modeſty, 
which, if ſincere, ſhould atone for many faults in St. Evre- 
_* COTTA (Jon), a latin poet, born in a village near Vero- 
ma, gained conſiderable reputation by his talents: He followed 
to the army Bartholomew d'Alviano, a venetian general who 
had a regard for him; but he was taken by the French at the 
+Sattle of Ghiara d' Adda, in the year 1509, and did not regain 
His liberry for ſome time. His patron diſpatched him to pope 
Juljus II. at Viterbo, where he died in 1511, at the age of 28, 
of a peſtilential fever. Several of his epigrams and orations 
are printed in the collection intituled: Carmina quinque poeta- 
rum; Venice, 1548, 8 o. e e e e e 
- COTTEREL (Six CHART RS), was ſon of fir Clement Cot- 
terel of Wylsford in Lincolnthire, groom porter to James I, 
He was in the interregnum ſteward to the queen of Bohemia; 
and in 1670, when he was created LL. D. in the univerſity of 
Oxford, it appears that he was maſter of the requeſts to 
Charles II. He poſſeſſed in an extraordinary degree the various 
accompliſhments of a gentleman, and particularly excelled in the 


knowledpe of modern languages. During the exile-bf his royal 


maſter he tranflated from the french © Caffandra the famed ro- 
mance,” which has been ſeveral times printed. He had a prin- 


cipal hand in tranflating “ Davila's hiſtory of the civil wars of 


France” from the italian, and ſeveral pieces of leſs note from 
the ſpaniſh. In 1686 he reſigned his place of maſter of the 


ceremonies, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles Lodowick 


Cotterel, eſq. He is celebrated by Mrs. Catherine Philips 
— the name of Poliarchus. See more df him in Athen, 
CoOTTON, or COTON (PETER), a jeſuit, born in 1564, at 
Neronde near the Loire, of which place his father was gover- 
nor, diſtinguiſhed Himſelf early in life by his zeal for the con- 
verſion of hereties, and by his fucceſs in the pulpit. He was 
culled to the court of Henry IV. at the inſtance: of the famous 
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Leſdiguieres, whem he had converted. The king, pleafed with 
his wit, as well as with his manners and his converſations 
made him his confeſſor. M. Mercier. cenſures the king, for 
K having too peculiar a deſerence for this jeſuit, a man of very 
moderate talents, ſolely attached to the narrow views of his 
order; and it was publicly ſaid, Our prince is good, but he 
has cotton in his ears.“ Henry was deſirous of making him 
archbiſhop of Arles, and procuring him a cardinal's hat; but 
the jeſuit conſtantly [refuſed his offers. His brotherhood, after 
their recall, unable eaſily to ſettle/ themſelves in certain towns; 
that of Poitiers | efpecially, ſtarted great. difficulties. Ihe 
pere Cotton wiſhed to perſuade the king that all theſe op- 
ofitions were the work of Sulli, governor of Poitou; but Henry 
n refuſed to liſten to this calumny, which he blamed the 
jeſuit for having adopted with too much eredulity : © God forbid, 
ſaid Cotton, that I ſhould ſay any harm of thoſe whom your 
majeſty honours with his confidence! But, however, I am 
able to juſtify what I advance. I will prove it by the letters of 
Sul. I have feen them, and I will ſhew them to your ma- 
jeſty.“ He was taken at his word; and Cotton came the next 
day to tell the king that the letters had been burnt by care- 
jeſſnefs. This quotation is taken from the Cours dhiitoire de 
Condillac, tom. xiii· p. 505. After the much lamented death 
of that great prince, Cotton was confeſſor to his ſon Louis XIII. 
The court being a ſolitude to him, he aſked permiſſion to quit 
it, add obtained it in 1617, ſo. much the more eaſily as the 
duke de Luynes was not „ ee to him. Mazerai and other 
hiſtorians relate, that when Ravaillac had committed his parri- 
cide, the pere Cotton went to him and ſaid: Take care that 
you do not aceuſe honeſt men!“ There is room to ſuppoſe 
that his zeal for che honour of his ſociety, rather than any other 
motive, prompted him to utter theſe indiſcreet words. It is 
related in the Moreri of Holland, edit. 1740, that Henry IV, 
having one day aſked him, Would you reveal the confeſſion of 
a man reſolved to aſſaſſinate me? — No; but I would put my 
body between you and bim.“ The jeſuit Santarelli having 
publiſhed a work, in which he ſet up the power of the popes 
over that of kings; father Cotton, then provincial of Paris, was 
called to the parliament the 13th of March 1626, to give an ac+ 
count of the opinions of his brethren. He was aſked whether 
he thought that the pope can excommunicate and diſpoſſeſs a king 
of France? * Ah?” returned he, the king is eldeſt ſon of the 
church; and he will never do any thing to oblige the pope. to 
proceed to that extremity.” “ But,” ſaid the firſt preſident, “ are 
you not of the ſame opinion with your pere general, who. at- 
tributes that power to the pope?? —“ Our pere general follows 
the opinions of Rome where he is; and we, thoſe of France where 
n 9 : we 
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we are.” The many diſagreeable” things experienced by the 
pou Cotton on this oecaſion, gave him ſo much uneaſineſs that 
fell ſick, and died a few days afterwards, the 19th of March 


1626, at the age of 03. He was then preaching the Lent - diſ- 


courſes at Paris in the church of St. Paul. This jeſuit wrote 


ſeveral books on controverſial ſubjects, ſermons, and a letter 


declaratory of the doctrine of the jeſuits, conformable to the 
doctrine of the council of Trent: this gave occaſion to the 
« Anti Cotton, 1610, 8vo. and is found at the end of the 


hiſtory of D. Inigo, 2 vols. 12mo. This ſatire, which betrays 


more malignity than wit, is attributed to Peter du Coignet. 
Pere d' Orleans and pere Rouvier wrote his life, in 12mo. 
COTTON (Sm Rog RR T BRU cE), an eminent engliſh anti- 
quary, whoſe name, ſays Dr. johnſon, muſt always be 
mentioned with honour, and whoſe memory cannot fail of ex- 
citing the warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude, whilſt the ſmalleſt 
regard for learning ſubſiſts among us, was ſon of Thomas 
Cotton, eſq. deſcended from a very antient family, and born 
at Denton in Huntingdonſhire, Jan. 22, 1570; admitted of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he took the degree of B. A. 
1585; and went to London, where he ſoon made himſelf 
known, and was admitted into a ſociety of antiquaries, who met 
at ſtated ſeaſons for their own amuſement. Here he indulged his 
natural humour in the proſecution 'of that ſtudy, for which he 
afterwards: became ſo famous; and in his 18th year began to 
collect antient records, charters, and other MSS. In 1600 he 
accompanied Mr. Camden to Carlifle, who acknowledges him- 
ſelf not a little obliged to him for the ſervices he did him in 
carrying on and perfecting his © Britannia; and the ſame year 
wrote * A brief abſtract of the queſtion of precedency between 
England and Spain.” This was occaſioned by queen Elizabeth's 
defiring the thoughts of the ſociety of antiquaries upon that 
point, and is ſtill -extant in the Cotton library. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of James- I. he was created a knight; and during this 
reign was very much courted, admired, and eſteemed by the 


great men of the nation, and conſulted as an oracle: by the 
_ privy counſellors and miniſters of ſtate, upon very difficult 


points relating to the conſtitution. In 1608 he was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners to enquire into the ſtate of the navy, 
which had lain neglected ever ſince the death of queen Eliza- 
beth; and drew up a memorial of their proceedings, to be 


preſented to the king, which memorial is ſtill in the Cotton 


library. In 1609 he wrote A diſcourſe of the lawfulneſs of 
combats to be performed in the preſence. of the king, or the 
conſtable and marſhal of England,” which was printed in 1651 
and in 1672. He drew up alſo, the ſame year, © An anſwer to 
ſuch motives as were offered by certain military 8 
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y, to incite him to affect arms more than peace (7 N. | 
This was compoſed by order of that prince, and the original MS. 
remains in the Cotton library. New projects being contrived 
to repair the royal revenue, which had been prodigally ſquan- 
dere, none pleaſed the king ſo much as the creating a new 
order of knights, called baronets ; and fir Robert Cotton, who 
had done great ſervices in that affair, was in 1611 choſen to be 
one, being the 36th baronet that was created. His principal 
relidence was then at Great Connington, in Huntingdonſhire ; 
which he ſoon exchanged for Hatley St. George, in the county 
„ /// ib 4c ou radoan bets arent” 
He was afterwards employed by king James to vindicate the 
behaviour and actions of Mary queen of Scots, from the ſup- 


3 


| ſed miſrepreſentations of Buchanan and Thuanus ; and what 

be wrote upon this ſubject is thought to be interwoven in Cam- 

den's“ Annals of queen Elizabeth,” or elſe printed at the end 

of Camden's “ Epiſtles,” In 1616 the king ordered him to 

examine, whether the 4 whoſe numbers then made the 

c nation uneaſy, ought by the laws of the land to be put to 

: death, or to be impriſoned ? This taſk he performed with great 

\ learning, and produced upon that occaſion 24 arguments, which 

t were publiſhed afterwards in 1672, among. Cottoni Poſthu- 

» ma.” It was probably then that he compoſed a piece, ſtill pre- 

x ſerved in MS. in the royal library, intituled, Conſiderations 

= for the repreſſinge of the encreaſe of preeſts, r and recu- 

5 ſants, without drawinge of blood. He was alſo employed by the 

1 houſe of commons, when the match between prince Charles 

A and the infanta of Spain was in agitation, to ſhew, by a ſhort 

1 examination of the treaties between England and the houſe of 

1 Auſtria, the unfaithfulneſs and inſincerity of the latter; and to 

% prove that in all their tranſactions they aimed at nothing but 

1 univerſal monarchy. This piece is printed among Cotton i 

7A Poſthuma,” under the title of A remonſtrance of the treaties 

of amity,” & c. He wrote likewiſe a vindication of our eccle- 

he ſiaſtical conſtitution againſt the innovations attempted to be 

bs brought in by the puritans, intituled, “ An anſwer to certain 

alt arguments raiſed from ſuppoſed antiquity, and urged by ſome 

=\ members of the lower houſe of parliament, to prove that eccle- 
= baſtical laws ought to be enacted by temporal men.” In 1621 4 
hs he compiled“ A relation to prove, that the kings of England ; 
be have been pleaſed to conſult with their peeres, in the great coun« 4 
In cel and commons of parliament, of marriadge, peace, and war; A 
the (q] Toan 80 edition of this tract was ZEſculapius hie librorum'; zrugo, vetuſls © 
51 prefixed the author's heads engraved by iy '3 
- Croſs, and inferibed ' © Per quem nulla poteſt Britannum conſu- 3 
0 Roszarvs Cor tonνν Bavcius, _ mere charts. Ta 1 
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inted frſt in 1651, then in 1672, among * Cotton Paſthu- 
ma, and then in 1679 under the title of The antiquity and 
dignity of parliaments,” Being a member of the firſt parlia- 
ment of Charles I. he joined in complaining of the grievances, 


which the nation was ſaid in 1628 to groan under; but was 


always for mild remedies, zealous. for the. honour and ſafety 


dy 


of the king, and had no views but the nation's advantage. 
In 1629 the remarkable tranſaction happened, which gave 
riſe to the following very curious particulars; 
Letter from Dr. Samuel Harſnet, archbiſhop of York, to ſir 
Henry Vane, ambaſſador -at the Hagiicy datd&:2600n; "Nov. 


© On Saturday in the evening there were ſent Mr, Vice 
chamberlain and others to ſeal up fir Robert Cotton's library, 


and to bring himſelf before the lords of his majeſty's council. 
There were found in his cuſto 
he had foſtered as his child, and 


5 a peſſilent tractate, which 
ad ſent it abroad. into divers 


hands; containing a RES how a prince may make himſelf 
an abſolute, tyrant. This pernicious advice he had communi- 
cated by copies to divers lords, who, upon his confeſſion, are 
5 T4 and reſtrained; my lord of Somerſet ſent it to the bi- 


of London; the lord Clare to the biſhop of Wincheſter ; 


and the lord Bedford I know not well to whom. Cotton him- 


ſelf is in cuſtody [x]. God ſend him well out! 


| 1 am, &c. 


The Same, to the Same, dated Nov. 9. 


« Yeſterday his majeſty was 


[x] This account (as was afterwards 

obſerved by a correſpondent in Gent. Mag. 
1767, p. 388) ſcems in ſome reſpects. 
doubtful, in others defeQiive; for among 


ſome records in the paper office is a war- 
rant for the commitment of ſir Robert 


Cotton, ſo early as the year 1615, being 
ſuſpected of a correſpondence , with the 


fpaniſh ambaſſador, prejudicial to the af- 


 fairs'of government. From this confine- 


ment, it is however probable, he was ſoon 


releaſed, and that he had his library, which 
was at that time ſhut up. reſtored to him 


not long after his enlarge ment; but I have 
reaſon to believe, that after his laſt con- 


| Gnement in 1629, he never had his li- 


brary reſtored; for I have ſeen a letter 
which mer tions his death in 1631, in 
which it is ſaid, ** That before he died, 
he requeſted fir Henry Spelman to fignify 
to the lord privy ſeal, and the reſt of the 
lords of the council, that their ſo long de- 


tajaing of his books from him, without 


| his was pleaſed to ſit in council with all 


rendering any reaſon for the fame, bad 
been the cauſe 


of his mortal malady ; 


upon which meſſage, the lord. privy ſeal 
came to fir Robert, when it was too late, 


to comfort him from the king; from whom 
the carl of Dorſet likewiſe came, within 


half an hour after ſir Robert's deaih, to 
condole with fir Thomas Cotton, his ſon, 
for his death, and to tel] him from his 


majeſty, that as he loved his father, ſo 


he would continue to love him, That 
fir Robert had entailed, as far as law 
could do it, his library of books upon 


his for, who. makes no doubt of obtaining 
the ſame ; but for all theſe court holy- 


waters, Jays the writer, I, for. my part, 


for a while ſuſpend my belief.“ 
From this it appears; that the govern- 


ment was in poſſeſſion of fir Robert's li- 
brary at the time of his death, and that it 


was even doubtful. whether it would ever 


de reſtores to his poſterity, 


| Robert 
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Robert Cotten to be read over unto. us. For my own part, I 
never heard a more pernicious diabolical device, to breed ſuſ- 
picious, ſeditious humours amongſt the people. His 1 | 
Was pleaſed to declare his royal pleaſure 1 the lords anc 
others reſtrained for. communicating that project; which was, 
to proceed in a fair, moderate, mild, legal courſe with them, 
by a bill of information preferred into the ſtar- chamber, where- 
unto they might make their anſwer by the help of the moſt 
learned counſel they could procure. And though his majeſty 
had it in his power moſt juſtly and truely to 7 . them till 
the cauſe was adjudged, yet, out of his princely clemency, he 
commanded the board to call them, and to fignify unto them 
to attend their cauſe in the ſtar- chamber. They were perſon» 
ally called in before the lords (the king being gone) and ac- 
quainted by the keeper with his majeſty's gracious favour. 'Two 
never ſpoke a word expreſſing thankfulneſs for his majeſty's 
ſo princely goodneſs ; two expreſſed much thankfulneſs, which 


| 
; were my lord of Bedford and fir Robert Cotton. St. John and 
f James axe ſtill in priſon ; and farther than unto theſe the paper 
; reacheth not in direct travel, fave toSelden, who is alſo contained 
: in the bill of information. I fear the nature of that contagion 
5 did ſpread farther; but as yet no more appeareth. I am of 
j opinion it will fall heavy on che parties delinquent. 
. e Led aol onthe IE. + 
| Sir Symonds D'Ewes's account of this affair, in his manu» 
ſeript life, written by himſelf, and ſtill preſerved among the 
I 1 MSS. will give further light to this very intereſting 
Ir act. e . | 5 | | 
* Amongſt other books,” ſays he, * which Mr. Richard 
ad James lent out, one Mt. St. John, of Lincoln's-inn, a young 
+ ſtudious gentleman, borrowed of him, for money, a dangerous 
te, amphlet that was in a written hand, by which a courſe was 
Om. aid down, how the kings of England Wi 5 oppreſs the liberties 
” of their ſubjects, and for ever enſlave them and their poſteri- 
= ties. Mr. St. John ſhewed the book to the earl of Bedford, or 
his a copy of it; and ſo it paſſed from hand to hand, in the year 
— 1629, till at laſt it was lent to fir Robert Cotton himſelf, who 
50 ſet a young fellow he then kept in his houſe to tranſcribe it; 
poo which plainly proves, that fir Robert knew not himſelf that the 
. written tract itſelf had originally come out of his own library. 
29 This untruſty fellow, imitating, it ſeems, the ſaid James, took 
2 one copy ſecretly for himſelf, when he wrote another for ür Ro- 
af bert; and out of his own tranſctipt ſold away ſeveral copies, till 
it at laſt one of them came into Wentworth's hands, of the North, 
evet now lord deputy of Ireland. He acquainted the lords and 


8 others of the 'privy-council with it. They ſent for the ſaid 
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Wore fellow, and 


cart, that bad locked up his library from him.” L ably gueſſed 
he teaſon, becauſe his honour and eſteem were much impair 

y this fatal accident; and his houſe, that was formerly fre- 
guented by great and r e e ak by learned men 

of all forts, remained now upon the matter deſolate and empty. 

5 1 underſtood from himſelf and others, that Dr. Neile and 

Dr. ' Lavid, two prelates that had been ſtigmatized in the firſt 

ſeſſion of parliament in 1628, were his fore enemies. He was 

To outworn, within a few months, with anguiſh and grief, as 

his face, which had been formerly ruddy and 'well-coloured 

(ſuch as the picture I have of 'himſhews), was wholly changed 

into a grim blackiſh paleneſs, near to the reſemblance and 

hue of a dead viſage.—I, at one time, adviſed him to look into 

himſelf, and ferioufly confider, why God had fent this chaſtiſe- 

ment upon him; which, it is poſſible, he did; for I heard from 

Mr. Richard Holdeſworth, a great and learned divine, that was 

with him in his laſt ſickneſs, a little before he died, that he was 


„ 


5 erceedingiy penitent, and was much confirmed in the faithful 


5 Nr of a better life. „5 = 
t may be neceſſary, in order to elucidate this matter ſtill 
(e Thie was Richard James, fellow at firſt he had only permitted kim the uſe 


of Corpus Chriſti college, in Oxford, born of his books ; at laſt, ſome two or three 
at Ne in the iſle of Wight, and aus years before his death, he beftowed the 
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thor of le veral ſermons, both, in latia and cuftody of his whole library on him. And 0 
entlich. He died at the houſe of fir The- he being a needy ſharking companion, and 11 
mas Cotton, bart. in the beginning of Dec. very expenſive, like old fir Ralph Starkie pt 
1636. Sir Symond D Ewes gives a very hen he lived, let out, or lent out, fir Ro- 17 
ſewere character of him; an atheiſtical bert Cotton's moſt precious manuſcripts {cx 
profane ſcholar, but etherwiſe witty and for money, to any that would be his cuf- M. 
moderately learned; and he adds, that he toiners; which,“ ſays fir Symonds, ane 
Jad ſo ſeręwed himſelf into the good opi- once made -known 40 fir! Robert Cotton, of 
nion of fir Robert Cotton, ** that whereas before the laid 1 0 1 the 
Tl ' Oo 1 „„er 4 
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farther, to take notice, that one of the articles in the attorney- 
general's information againſt fir Robert Cotton was, © that the 
diſcourſe: ns ge was framed and contrived within five or fix. 
months paſt here in England; but fir David Foulis teſtified 
pon i oath, being thereunto required, that it was contrived at 
Florence, 17 years before, by Sir Robert Dudley; upon which 
moſt of the parties were releaſed, and ſir Robert Cotton had 
his library reſtored to him ſoon after [ I]. 
But, without intending to derogate from the juſt merits of 
this learned and knowing man as an author, it may reaſonably 
be queſtioned, whether he has not done more ſervice to learn- 
ing, by ſecuring, as he did, his valuable library [u] for the uſe 
of * than by all his writings. It is for this library that 


rx] The other works of fir Robert land; of curious collections; of military 
Cotton, not already mentioned, are, 7. affairs; of trade; collections out of the 
A relation, of the proceedings againſt am- rolls of partiament, different from thoſe 
bafſadors, who have miſcarried themſelves, that were printed, but falſely, under his 
and exceeded their-commiſſion. 2. That name, in 1657, by William Prynne, eſq. 
the ſovereign's perſon, is required in the He likewiſe made collections for the hilf- 
great councils or aſſemblies of the ſtates, tory and antiquities of Huntingdonſhire ; 
as well at the conſultations as at the con- and had formed a deſign of writing an 
clufions.. 3. The argument made by the account of the ſtate of chriſtianity in 
command of the houſe of commons, out theſe iſlands, from the firſt reception of 
of the acts of parliament and authority of it here to the reformation. The firſt 
law expounding the ſame, at a conference part of this deſign was executed by abp. 
with the lords, concerning the liberty of Uſher, in his book De britannicarum 
the perſon of every freeman. 4. A brief ecclefiarum primordiis,”” compoſed pro- 
diſcourſe eoncerning the power of the bably at the requeſt of fir Robert Cotton, 
peers and commons of parliament in who leſt eight volumes of collections for 
point of judicature. - Theſe four are print= the continuation of that work. Two of 
ed in * Cottoni Poſthuma. 5. A ſhort ſir Robert's ſpeeches are printed in the 
view of the long life and reign of Henry Parliamentary Hiſtory. 2 
HT. king of England, written in 1614. [u] The character of fir Robert Cotton 
and preſented to king James I. printed in from the excellent preface to the harle ian 
1627, 40. and reprinted in Cottoni catalogue, is too important to be omitted : 
Poſthuma.'*. 6. Money raiſed by che Bodley's great contemporary, fir Ro- 
king without parliameut, from the con- bert Cotton, had been equally diligent in 
queſt until this day, either by impoſition collectiag antient MSS. The ſtudy of an- 
or free gift, taken out of records or antient tiquities, particularly thoſe of this king- 
regiſters,” printed in the Royal trea- dom, had engaged his attention, though 
ſury of England, or general kiſtory of he always ſhewed a high regard for eve 
l tares, by captain J. Stevens, Bvo.”” 7. A art of philological learning, in all ee 
narrative of count Gondomar's tranſac- he was extremely converſant. He had 
tions during his embaſſy in England, Lon- obſerved with _regret, that the hiſto- 
don, 1659, 4to. $. Of antiquity, etymo- ry, laws, and conſtitution of Britain 
logy, and ange of caltles; 9. of were in general very inſufficiently un- 
towns; 10, of the meaſures of land; derſtood; and being fully convinced 
11. of the antiquity of coats of arms ; all that the preſervation of ſuch monuments 
printed in Hearne's diſcourſes, p. 166. of antiquity, and other documents, as 
174. 178. 182. He. wrote books upon were conducive to render the knowledge 
ſeveral other ſubjectz, that remain ftill in of them, and their deductions from their 
MS. namely, Of ſcutage ; of encloſures, primary ftate, more accurate and univer= 
and converting arable land into paſture; fal, would neceſſarily redound to the ad- 
of the antiquity, authority, and office of vantage of the public, he had, in en er- 
the high. ſteward and marſhal of ufo 7 penſive and indefatigable labour __ | 
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he is now moſt famous z and therefore it may not be improper. 
to be a little particular in the account of it. It conſiſts wholly 


of MSS. many of which being in looſe ſkins, ſmall tracts, or 


very thin volumes, when they were purchaſed, fir Robert cauſed 
ſeveral of them to be bound up in one cover. They: relate 
chiefly to the hiſtory and antiquities of Great- Britain and Ire- 


land, though the ingenious collector refuſed nothing that was 


curious or valuable in any point of learning. He lived indeed 
at a time when he had great opportunities of making ſuch a 
fine collection: when there were many valuable books yet re- 
maining in private hands, which had been taken from the 
monaſteries at their diſſolution, and from our univerſities and 
colleges, at their viſitations: when ſeveral learned antiquaries, 
ſuch as Joceline, Noel, Allen, Lambarde, Bowyer, Elfiige. 
Camden, and others, died, who had made it their chief buſineſs 
to ſcrape 'up the ſcattered remains of our monaſtical libraries: 
and, either by legacy or purchaſe, be became poſſeſſed of all he 
thought valuable in their ſtudies. This library was placed in 
his own houſe at Weſtminſter, near the houſe of commons; 
and very much augmented by his ſon ſir Thomas Cotton, and 
his grandſon ſir John (who died in 1702, aged 71). In 1700 
an act of parliament was made for the better ſecuring and pre- 


ſerving that library, in the name and family of the Cottons, for 


the benefit of the public; that it might not be ſold, or other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of and embezzled. Sir John, great grandſon of 


Sir Robert, having ſold Cotton-houſe to queen Anne, about 
1706, to be a repoſitory: for the royal as well as the cottonian 
library, an act was made for the better ſecuring of her majeſty's 
purchaſe of that houſe; and both houſe and library were ſet- 
tled and veſted in truſtees. The books were then removed 
into a more convenient room, the former being very damp z and 
 Cotton-houſe was ſet apart for the uſe of the king's library- 
keeper, who had there the royal and cottonian libraries under 
his care. In 1712 the cottonian library was removed to Eſſex- 
houſe in Eſſex-ſtreet; and in 1730 to a houſe in Little Dean's- 


yu Weſtminſter, purchaſed by the crown of the lord Aſh- 


urnham; where a fire happening Oct. 23, 1731, 111 books 


wards of 40 years, accumulated thoſe 
numerous and ineftimable treaſures. which 
compoſe the  Cottonian library, and now 
remain an_ indiſputable teſtimony of his 
benevolent diſpoſition towards. his native 
country. But, - happily, theſe patrons of 
literature lived in an age peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the completion of their re- 
22 purpoſes, and more eſpecially to 
e 


of the latter. The late general 


difſolvtion- of religious houſes had diſ- 


| _geried an infinite number of curious manu», 


fcripts. Many of theſe were ſecured by 


the nobility and gentry; but no incon- 
ſiderable number falling into the hands of 
peaſants, mechanics, and other perſons 
ignorant of their importance, and totally 
inattentive to their . preſervation, were 
eaſily to be purchaſed. From this ſource 
fir Robert Cotton had ſupplied his li- 


2 with à multitude of rare MSS. and 
to t. 


em Mr. Camden, Mr. Lambert, Dr. 
Dee, and ſir Chriſtopher Hatton, had 
kiadly contributed their ſtore 


hn. nd += of 
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: were loſt bunte, or entirely defaced, and; go rendered inper = | 
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ſect. It was thereupon removed to the Dormitory 


longing to Weſtminiter-ſchool, and finally, i in 17 53. 12 the. 


Britiſh: Muſeum, where they ſtill remain... | 
! 12 is almoſt incredible how much we are indebted. to this 1. 


2 for what we know of! our on country: witneſs the 
e 


of fit H. Spelman, fr W. Dugdale, the Decem Seriptores, 

dean Gale, Burner s hiſtory of the reformation, Strype's works, 
Rymer's Fcedera, ſeveral pieces publiſhed by Hearne, and 
every book almoſt that hath appeared ſince, relating to the hiſ- 
tory and antiquities of Great-Britain and Ireland. Nor was 
fir Robert Cotton leſs. communicative of his library and other 
collections in his life-time. Speed's biſtory of England is ſaid) 
to oe moſt of its value and ornaments to it; and Camden ac- 
knowledges, that he received the coins in the Britannia 3 
this collection. To Knolles, author of the Turkiſh Hiſto 

he communicated authentic letters of the maſters of the knig 

of Rhodes, and the diſpatches of Edward Barton, 2 
from queen Elizabeth to the Porte; to fir Walter Raleigh, 


books and materials for the ſecond valle of his hiſtory, never 


dnn 3 and the ſame to fir F. Bacon, lord Verulam, for his 
iſtory of Henry VII. The famous Mr. Selden was highly in- 
debted to the books and inſtructions of ſir Robert Cotton, as 
he thankfully acknowledges in more places than one. In 2 


word, this great and worthy man was the generous patron of 


all lovers of antiquities, and his houſe and e were 1 | 
open to ingenious and inquiſitive perſons. | 

Such a man, we may imagine, muſt have had many friends 
and acquaintance: and indeed he was not only acquainted with 


all the virtuoſi and learned in his on country, but with many 


alſo of high reputation abroad; as Janus Gruterus, Francis 
Sweertius, Andrew Ducheſne, John Wann Peter W 
Nicholas Fabricius Peireſkius, &. 

He died of a fever, at his houſe i in Weſtminſter, May 6, 1621 , 126915 
aged 60 years 3 months and 15 days. He married | 
one of the daughters and coheirs of William Brocas, of Thad? 
ingworth in the county of Leiceſter, eſq . by whom he left one 
only ſon, ſir Thomas the ſecond baronet, who died 1662, and 
was ſucceeded. by Sir John the: third, and he, 1902, by his ſon 
John, who died in the life-time of his father, 681, leaving two 
ſons, of whom the elder, John, ſucceeded his grandfather, and 
died without iſſue 1731. Tue title and part of the eſtate 
went to his uncle Robert, kn whoſe death, at the age of 
July 12, 174), the title became extinct. He had one; ſon, 
John, who died before his father; and one grandſon, John, who 


"ou tf: ö return from his travels, in 18 
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- COTTON ente), eth ] 2 gentleman of n very good 
fame Il W rok. who "yl in the reigns of . | 
ames II. He had ſomething of a genius for poetry, and was 
particularly famous for burleſque vals. He Ranma u of * 
Zorneille's tragedies, called“ Horace,” printed in 1671. He 
publiſhed a volume of poems on ſeveral occaſions: ' . The won - 
ders of the Peak in Derbyſhire ;” “ Scarronides, ot Virgil tra- 
veſtie; Lucian burleſqued, or the Scoffer ſcoffed:“ a new 
edition of which was printed in 1751. Zut the chief of all 
his productions, and for which * 8 he deſerves the beſt 
of his countrymen, is his tranſlation of Montaigne's Eſſays.“ 
This was dedicated to George Saville, marquis of Halifax; and 
Cotton ſoon after received a very polite letter from that lord, 
Which gives an high idea of the tranſlator and his performance. 
«I have too long, ſays his lordſhip, delayed my thanks to you 
for giving me ſuch an obliging evidence of your remembrance : 
that alone would have been a welcome preſent ; but, when join- 


ed wich the book in the world I am the beſt entertained with, 


it raiſeth a ſtrong deſire in me to be better known, where lam 
ſure to be ſo much pleaſed. I have till now thought wit could 
not be tranſlated, and do ſtill retain ſo much of that opinion, 
that I believe it impoſſible, except by one whoſe genius cometh 
up to that of the author. You have ſo kept the original 
ſtrength of his thought, that it almoſt tempts a man to believe 
the tranſmigration of ſouls; and that he being uſed to hills 
is come into the moorlands to reward us here in England, for 
doing him more right than his country will afford him. He 
hath by your means mended his firſt edition: to tranſplant and 
make him ours, is not only a valuable acquiſition to us, but 2 
| . cenſure of the critical impertinence of thoſe french ſcrib- 
blers, who have taken pains to make little cavils and exceptions 
to leſſen the reputation of this great man, whom nature hath 
made too big to confine himſelf to the exactneſs of a ſtudied 
ſtyle. He let his mind have its full flight, and ſheweth, by a 
e er kind of negligence, that he did not write for praiſe, 
but to give to the world a true picture of himſelf and of man- 
kind. He ſcorned affected periods, or to pleaſe the miſtaken 
reader with an empty chime of words. He hath no affecta- 
tion to ſet himſelf out, and dependeth wholly upon the natural 
force of what is his own, and the excellent application of what 
e You ſee, fir, that I bave kindnefs enough for monſieur de 
Montaigne to be your rival, but no body can now pretend to be 
in equal competition with you. I do/willingly-yield, which is 
no ſmall matter for a man to do to a more proſperous lover; 
and if you will repay this piece of juſtice with another, pray 
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ridge, in ih whi eh daten be 10 9 
tinued to the N 2 denk. Je Was ſo rector of K 
worth 1 1 the county of Leiceſter. At Teng ; aft 5 
a kind A one life, as he bimſelf informs us, at Y 
Holland, and ſewhere, he ariel at his lon 910 TUE 
1722, in in his 8 year 3 and was 4 the ch 4 1 
college, where . is an epitaph to his memory 515 5 4 
bene faction of 31. a year to the poor of the 25 of Littlebury 
above mentioned. ** We are informed, that he was a 1 70 55 
noted fox polite 4c curious learning, We wa Mt 1 
know! ledge, of. the worl 1d.” i; 
Dr, Covel haying, during his Teſidence of ſeyen gs * 
ern had an opportunity of in forming him well 
of the antient and reſent ſtate of the greek church, and hav- 
ing collected ſever IX obſervations and Fer relating thereto, 
digeſted thenafterwards into a curious and uſeful bock, which 
was publi liſhed not long before his deceaſe The chief © 0Cca- 
fon of this wark, as he tell us in the preface to it, was the great 
controverſy, Which for ſeveral ye ears was warmly PL 8 
laſt centu by two of the l eminent divines 0 
nauld, doctor of the Sorbonne, on the ſide of the pa i : 405 . 
Claude miniſter of Charenton, in behalf of the Nesse 
The kamen not Forte: Hy ſay t that the e in all ages ber 


heres 


lieved tranfubſtantidtion wm Rn Feel "affirm, dike all bu 


eaſtern churches do at 'this very * Þelieve it, in the fame 


| ſenſe as it was defined. by the council of Trent. Claude, in 
anſwer to him, brought moſt authentic proofs of the co 
upon which Arnauld ſet all the miſſionaries of the Eaſt at Volt 
to procure teſtimonies for him. Theſe by bribes and other in- 
direct means they obtained in ſuch numbers, that there was 
ſoon after a large quarto in french printed at Paris, full of the 
names of patriarchs, biſhops, and doctors of thoſe churches, 
who all approved the roman doctrine. But Claude, having 
had moſt certain information, by means of à french gentleman 
at Colchis, that ſome of thoſe teſtimonies were mere fictions 
and others quite different from what they were repreſented, 
ſent wes! queries into the Faſt, and defired the engliſh clergy- 
men reſidi ig there, to enquire of the greeks, and other 55 
chriſtians of the beſt note, who had no co nections with the 
e t Whether tranſubſtantiation, or the real and natu- 
inte ge of the whole ſubſtance of the bread into the ſame nu- 
10 Pact of faith amongſt the em, and the contrary be accounted 
heretical and impious ?” This ſet Dr, Coyel therefore upon 
examining thoroughly into that point; and in this work we 
haye the reſult of his enquiry. Kae author having made uſe 
of ſeveral curious, and, before unknown, MSS. took, care, for 
the reader's fatisfaction, to depoſit 5 in the late earl of 
Oxford's LT Wimple near Cambridge 
5 E (Mil Es), was born in e and bred at 
Cad * He became an Auſtin friar, but afterward turned 
Ferien at the reformation, and was made biſhop of Exeter 
by Edward VI. He aſſiſted William Tindal in the engliſh ver- 
| Pon of the bible publiſhed; in 1537, ang afterwards Weile and 
i 77 ed, the edition of it in a arger volüme, 75 0 notes, in 
40. Upon the char nge of religion. in queen Mary's reign, 
icy Coverdale was ned from his ſee Rete, and thrown 


Ke 3, out of which he was releaſed at the jet requeſt 
V 


king of Denmark; and, as a very great fa 15 per- 
1 to * into baniſhment. Soon lade ver "Elizabeth's 
acceſſion to the throne, he returned from his exile, but refuſed 
to be reſtored to his biſhopric, on 1 of his attachment to 
the principles of the puritans.. He had affiſted ar the conſecra- 
tion of, queen Elizabeth's firſt archbiſhop 175 Canterbury; z but 
becauſe he could not comply with the ceremonies and habits, 
he was neglected, and for'a time had no preferment of any 
kind. However, when he Was become both old and poor, 
Grindal, "biſhop « of London, gave him the ſmall living 9 f St. 
; Magnus at the bridge foot. Here he preached quietly. Bal about 
two years; but; not coming up t to the terms of conformity 441 
requi 


bſtance as the body of Chriſt Which is in heaven, be 
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| dis death; He er ed much admired by the puritans, who 
flocked to him in great numbers, while he officiated at St. Mag- 
nus, Which he dic without the habits. When he was deprived 
of his living, his followers were obliged to ſend to his houſe on 
Saturdays, to know where they might hear him the next day. 
At this the government took umbrage; ſo that the good old 
man was che neceſlity of telling his friends that he durſt 
not inform them any more of his he Avg fear of offend- 
ing I n He died on the 2oth of May 1567, being 8r 
ears of age. + TELE DUE ; 2 fa s A b . 
þ COULON (Lovis), prieft, quitted the ſociety of jeſuits in 
1640. He made it his principal employment to write on hiſtory 
and geography. By him are, 1. An hiſtorical treatiſe of all the 
rivers of France, 2 vol. 8vo."1644- 2. The travels of the fa- 
mous Vincent le Blanc to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, in Perfia, 
in Aſia, in Africa, in Egypt, from the year 1567: digeſted by 
Bergeron, and augmented by Coulon, 1648, 2 vols. in 4to. 
a curious” and uſeful work! 3. Lexicon homericum ; Paris, 
1643, 8vo. 4. Several hiſtorical performances, not in ſuch - 
eſteem as his geographical productions. Coulon died in the year 
1664. 0th: cee , 5 TIRIDES Baer Me. e 
COUPLET (Phil), a jeſuit, born at Malines, went to 
China in quality of miſſionary in 1659, and returned in 1680. 
Being embarked in the intention of making a ſecond voyage, he 
died on his paſſage in 1693. He compoſed ſome works in the 
chineſe language, and many in latin; of which are: 1. Confu- 
cius Sinarum philoſophus; ſive Scientia Sinica latinè expoſita, 
Paris 1687, folio. This curious and uncommon work is a com- 
pendium of the theology and the antient hiſtory of the Chineſe. 
He extols the morality of that people as excellent, and carries 
up their annals to a very remote period. 2. Hiſtoria Candidæ 
Hrv, chriſtianæ Sinenſis, tranflated into french at Paris 1688. 
3. The catalogue (in latin, Paris, 1688) of the jeſuits that have 


gone as miſſionaries to China. 1 | 

_ COURAYER (PRTER Francis), a roman catholic clergy- 
man, diſtinguiſhed by great moderation. charity, and temper 
concerning religious affairs, as well as by learning, was born 
at Vernon in Normandy, 1681. While canon regular and 
librarian of the abbey of St. Genevieve at Paris, he applied to 
our abp. Wake for the reſolution of ſome doubts concerning 
the epiſcopal ſucceſſion in England, and the validity of our 
ordinations: he was encouraged to this by the friendly 'cor- 
reſpondenee which had paſſed between the archbiſhop and M. du 
Pin ͤ of the Sorbonne. The archbiſhop ſent him exact copies of 
the proper records; and on theſe he built his Defence of Eng- 
liſn ordinations,” which was publiſhed in Holland, 1727. 
This expoſing him to a proſecution in his own country, he 
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Nog in 1779. after two, at the 
| _ buried in e cloifler of We eſtmin er abbey. 11 . will 


gated Feb. Jo. 1274. he declares, that he e der — zen 
rhe catholic chu rh but withoor, approving - 
75 I 


2 and 10 which 
= in their ſchools and ſeminaries ; 
22 — 20 axe jr inſiſted an as articles of faith, though to 


A to be not oniy not founded in truth, but alfa 


ty. mag har be high J improbable,” | And his practice was conformable 
eclaration ;; for at London he conſtantly went ta maſs, 


nod at Ealing in the country, whither he often N as con · 


tly attended the ſeryice of the pariſh church; Serke at 
all times, that he had great ſai ee eee ee the 
church of England.” 


© COURT Teens fe ſon of a tap lar at Me 15 Was one 
n experienced 27 by Pal H. of Olivarez — of 


being appointed by E of the ſeyen- 
47 provinces, endeavoured, ed, with e le policy, to oſtabliſſ 
over all the Netherlands an irreligious and horrible. court o| 


judicature, on the model of the Spaniſh inquiſition, , By con- 
e, in 1567, great numbers of induſtrious, thriving ar 
y people were impriſoned by the xigorous orders of 


wor 


the good fortune ta effectuate his eſcape from 
priſon ; and in 975 year following, 1508, arrived Dito fa Lon; 
Te with his wife Margaret Cahere,.2,da named Mar- 
garet, r Ausgang. ſon _ 2 n broker at Antwerp of 
. Bang of Boudean, and 85 r PEPPER 1 e wy 


Courten. h 


haye been . — into 


petty tyra . and 217 with great injuſtice and gruelty, 
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rival, they took a houſe in Abchurch-lan 


e where they lipad zl. 


together, following for ſome time the buſineſs of making what 


were commonly called french hende, much worn in thoſe days 
and long after, which they vended in wholeſale to the ſhop» 
keepers WhO ſold them in retail. Encouraged by great ſucceſs, 
in this employment, they ſoon removed to a larger houſe in 
Pudding-lane or Love-lane; in the pariſh of St. Mary Hill, 
where they entered on a partnerſhip trade, in ſilks, fine linens, 
and ſuch articles as they had dealt in before when in Flan- 
ders. Michael Boudean, the daughter Margaret's huſband, 
died firſt, leaving behind him, unfortunately for the family, 3: 
ſon, and only child, named Peter, after an uncle certainly not 
much older than himſelf. The widow married John Moncy a 
merchant in London, who inſtantly became an inmate, with 
the family, which was * increaſed by the parents theme, 
ſelves, with two ſons, William, born in 1572, and Peter, born, 
in 158 1. The young men, being inſtructed in reading, writings; 
and arithmetic, were early initiated in buſineſs, and ſoon after; 
ſent abroad as factors for the family: William to Haerlem, Peter: 
to Cologne, and Peter Boudean the grandchild to Midaleburg. 
At what time William Courten and Margaret Cafiere died - 18 
at preſent uncertain; moſt. probably their deaths happened, 
about the end of queen Elizabeth's, or in the beginning of king 
James's reigns however, this ſeems undeniable, that they left their 
deſcendants not only in eaſy, but even in affluent circumſtances. 
—At the following Era of this little hiſtory. it does not appear 
with certainty, 3 the old people were actually dead, or 
had only declined all farther active, reſponſible concern in buſi- 
neſs: but moſt certainly, in 1606, William and Peter — urtens 
entered into partnerſhip with John Money, their ſiſter Mar- 
garet's ſecond huſhand, to trade in ſilks and fine linen. Twa 
parts, or the moiety of the joint ſtock, belonged to William 
Courten, and to each of the others, Peter Courten and John 
Moncy, a fourth ſhare. As for Peter Boudean, the ſon of 
Margaret Courten by her firſt huſband, he ſeems to have been 
employed to negotiate for the partnerſhip at Middleburg on ſome 
ſtipulated or diſcretionary ſalary; for it does not appear that 
he had any certain or determinate ſhare in the trade, which. 
was carried on proſperouſſy till 163 1, with a return, it is ſaid, 
copartnerſhip, there is nothing upon record aunifavpurable. to 
and Peter Courtens appear unexceptionable, fair and illuſtrious, 
They proſpered, it ſeems, remarkably in all their undertakings, | 
for twenty years and more; in the courſe of which time they 


were both dignified with the honours. of knighthood. , yd. 
: — : , | 
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very extenſively on his own bottom, to Guinea, Portugal, Spain, 


and the Weſt Indies. He married firſt à dutch woman of the 
name of Cromling, the daughter of Mr. Peter Cromling 
opulent merchant in Haerlem, who, though both deaß 

dumb, was bock-keeper to her father. By this marriage he 


an 
and 


got, it is ſaid, 60, oool. of which he was enjoined to lay out 
e the purchaſe of lands in England, to be ſettled upon 

is ſon by this lady, of whom ſhe was delivered in London, and 
whoſe name was Peter: This ſon, who was all the offspring 


from this marriage, king James I. made one of the firſt rank of 
his baronets. He was afterwards married to lord Stanhope's 


daughter, but died without iſſue, leaving the eſtate in lands to 
His father fir William, who ſettled that eſtate, and 3oool, more 


per annum, upon his only ſon and heir, by a ſecond wife, the 


daughter of Mr. Moſes Tryon. — Sir Peter; the uncle to Peter 


Juſt mentioned, and brother to fir William Courten, kept 
the books of the family partnerſhip, and died unmarried 


in 1630 at Middleburgh. It is affirmed' that he was worth at 
his death 100, oool. and that He left his ww nad Peter Boudean, 


che ſon of his fiſter by her firſt huſband, 


' Entor, who ſeems at this time to have taken the name of Cour- 
ten; which he annexed to his own. This erafty man took im- 


- mediate poſſeſſion, not only of his uncle ſir Peter's property, 


which could not have been aſcertained without balancing the 


accounts of the copartnerſhip, but ſeized: likewiſe the ſhipping 


and: goods that belonged unqueſtionably to his other uncle fir 
William, and Mr. Moncy, amounting, as it is ftated, to 
100, oool. more; nor al he, to the oo end of his life, 


which laſted above thirty years longer, be brought, by 9 "of 


nir William Courten; after the death of his dutch lady "oY 


ment or law, to ſettle the accounts of the company. 


ried a ſecond wife of the name of Tryon, by whom he had one 
fon, named William, and three daughters. Sir William ſeems 
to have been poſſeſſed of a comprehenſive mind, an enterpriſing 
ſpirit, abundance of wealth, and credit ſufficient to enable him 


to launch out into any promiſing branch of trade and mer- 
chandize whatſoever. It is ſtated, with apparent'fairneſs, that 


he actually lent to king James I. and his fon Charles I. at dif- 


ferent times, of his own money, or from the company trade, 


27, O00l. and in another partnerſhip wherein he was likewiſe 


concerned with fir Paul Pyndar, their joint claims on the crown 


amounted, it ſeems, to 200, oool. Sir William employed, one 
way or other, and with a conſtancy for many years, between 
four and five thouſand ſeamen ; he built above twenty * 
burthen; was a great inſurer, and beſides that, a very conf! . 
e | | 5 8 1 


doncern in the original partnerſhip above mentioned, traded 


his ſole heir and exe- 
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7 Tr, for ſo a banker was then called. It 


ppears likewiſe, R at he was very deeply engaged in a herring 
flbery, which was carried on at one time with great ſpirit, pon, 5 


at great expence; but ſhortly after, much to his coſt, it came. 


to nothing, in conſequence of the ſupervening diſſenſions, con- 


fuſion and miſery that in a ſoon-ſucceeding period extended 


over all the britiſh dominions. Previous to this, however, about 
the year 1624, two of fir William Courten's ſhips, in their return 
from Fernambuc, happened to diſcover an uninhabited iſland, 
now of conſiderable importance to Great Britain, to which fir 
William firſt gave the name of Barbadoes. On the 25th of 
February 1627 he obtained the king's letters patent for the 
colonization of this iſland, ſheltering himſelf, for whatever rea- 
ſons, under the earl of Pembroke. On the faith of this grant, 
afterwards ſuperſeded by the influence of James then earl of 
Carliſle, though its validity was acknowledged by the firſt, and 
indeed by all the lawyers, fir William ſent two ſhips with 
men, arms, ammunition, 8c. which ſoon ſtored. the iſland with: 
inhabitants, Engliſh, Indians, &. to the number of one thou- 
ſand eight hundred and fifty; when one captain Powel re- 
ceived from fir William a commiſſion to remain in the iſland 
as governor, in behalf of him and the earl of Pembroke. After 
fir William had expended 44, oool. on this buſineſs, and been in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the iſland about three years, James 
earl of Carliſle claiming on grants ſaid to be prior, though 
dated July 2, 1627, and April 7, 1628 affirming. We bes' 
was lord of all the Caribbee iſlands lying between 10 and 20 
degrees of latitude, under the name of Carliola, gave his com- 
miſſion to colonel Royden, Henry e ee. others, to act in 
his behalf. The commiſſioners of lord Carliſſe arrived at Bar- 
badoes with two ſhips in 1629, and having invited the gover- 
nor captain Powel on board, they kept him priſoner, and pro- 
ceeded to invade: and plunder the ifland. They carried off 
the factors and ſervants of fir William Courten and the earl of 
Pembroke, and eſtabliſhed the earl of Carlifle's authority in Bar- 
badoes z which continued there under ſeveral governors, till 
1640, when the government of it was veſted by leaſe and con- 
tract in lord Willoughby of Parham. — Sir William Courten, 
it is ſaid, had likewiſe ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs ſeveral years 
before this blow in the Weſt Indies, by the ſeizure of his mer- 
chandize, after the cruel maſſacre of his factors at Amboyna in 


the Eaſt Indies. But after all the loſſes above mentioned, he 


was ſtill poſſeſſed, in the year 1633, of lands in various parts of 
this kingdom to the value of 6500l. per annum, beſides perſonal 
eſtates rated at 128, oool. and very extenſive credit. Such were 
his circumſtances when he opened a trade to China, and, as if 
he had grown young again, embarked ſtill more deeply in 
OBE x 1 . mercantile 
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trade he Joſt unfortunately two of his ſhips richly laden, the 
on and the Katharine, which were never heard of more: 
and he himſelf did not ſurvive this loſs, which involved 
him in great debt; for he died in the end of May or beginning 
of June 1636, in the 64th 3 of his age, and was buried in 
the church or churchyard of St. Andrew Hubbard, the ground 


of both which was after the fire of 1666 diſpoſed of by the 


City for public uſes, and partly laid into the ſtreet, the pariſh 

being annexed to St. Mary Hill. There is an abſtract of fir 
William Courten's will in the Britiſh Muſ eum 

. COURTEN (WiLL1am), the laſt in the male line of the fa- 

mily that makes the ſubjeQ of the preceding article, was born 

in the pariſh of Fenchurch in London, March 28, 1642. He 

had probably no knowledge or remembrance of his father, who, 


the next year after his fon was born, in 1643 became inſolvent 


and quitted this kingdom, to which it does not appear that he 
ever returned. When he died at Florence, in 1655, the ſubject of 
this article was about thirteen years of age; — ks moſt likely 
that his mother did not ſurvive her huſband above four or five 
years: for as no mention is made of lady Katharine in 1660, 
when Mr. Carew obtained letters of adminiſtration: to the eſtates 
of the Courten family, it is probable ſhe was then dead. In a 


— petition to parliament, a rough draught of which is in the bri- 


tiſh muſeum, there is a like ground for the ſame, ſuppoſition, 
no mention being made of his mother; for it is only ſaid there, 
that he the petitioner, and his only ſiſter, had been left for many 
years deſtitute of a livelihood. It is not ſaid at what time this 
gentleman's father ſold the great bulk of fir William Courten's 

| s. Even the wrecks of a fortune, once ſo :ample, muſt 
have been very conſiderable, and more than ſufficient for the 
propereſt education and decent maintenance of William Cour- 
ten and his fiſter. She it ſeems could very well live in thoſe 
days on no more income, as appears, than gol. per annum. 
That this moderate annual ſum was her principal ſupport, we 
are led to believe from a ſlight attention to two papers ſtill in 
being. If he and his ſiſter had even been more reduced in 
point of income than we can well ſuppoſe, they ſtill had in- 
fallible reſources in the number, rank and riches of their rela- 
tions. Their grandfather the earl of Bridge water, two uncles, 
with eleven aunts on the fide of their mother, and three aunts 
on their father's fide, were people of fortune and diſtinction; 
many of them married into honourable and wealthy families, 
and all of them apparently in affluent or eaſy circumſtanees. It 
may therefore be reaſonably concluded that William Courten was 
— ny though the fact were not aſcertained by other 
or hs 2 a | e : teſtimony. 
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5 o_ country, forwarded probably with peculiar care, and earlier 


reainl wide is now uſual, William Courten began his travels 
was lent, while yet a minor, to proſecute his ſtudies abroad. 


: The genins of a naturaliſt, which he difcovered, it ſeems, from 
his infancy, led him to cultivate it at rows wg diſtinguiſhed 


then, as Jpfal ſince, for its botanical garden, its peculiar ar- 


tention to natural hiſtory, and the abilities and celebrity 'of 


maſters in __—_ branches of this De Here he met, as 
— — expected, with ſtudents of a congenial taſte, and 
7 e and afterwards eminent in various walks of litera- 


fre wich feveral ew whom he ap 3 have _ in great 
familiarity, and to have — þ +a 
Pitton de Tournefort, the . — 5 : 


number. William Courten, who was the — ſeveral 
hen 0" had . 8 made a very conſderable proficiency in 
his acquaintance with this illuſtrious f 

commencedy bay it muſt have been much ved hy the in. 
timacy that appears to have ſubſiſted between them. It us, 
Montpellier probably, but many years aſter his primary ſeries 
ment there, William Courten contracted his firſt acquaine- 
ance with fir Hans Sloane, a zealous naturaliſt, who ſpared u 
pains or expence in the acquiſition and promotion of —_— | 
in natural | iſtory, and who was yet more 'honourably 
by his ſkill in his on profeſſion, his — e. 

of ſcholars, his public ſpirit, and extenſive phi 
Hans Sloane unqueſtionably ſpent a conſiderable time — 
pellier, it may be to improve his knowledge and to eſtabliſn 
his health; and here too it is ſaid he got his degree of . D 
But at what place and at what time ſoever their acquamtamm 
began, being forwarded by a ſimilarity of ſtudies, in which 
William Courten had undoubtedly the pre- eminence, it rpenod 
into a friendſhip that continued without Interruption to he 


nd of his life. 


Immediately on the expiration of his minority, W William Cons 
ten, it ſeems, left Montpellier for ſome time, _ _ 
repair to London, by the exigency of his 'own 25 
affairs, in order to puſh their final ſettlement, and to — 
himſelf and her, the beſt proviſions for the future that could 
be collected from the wide-ſpread ruins of their family, With 
a turn of mind that biaſſed him ftrongly to a contemplative. 
life, unexperienced in the ways of the world, torn from darling 
Pong _ under the influence _ _ — habits of a mere 
cholar, this youth was ill qualified to be a principal agent for 
himſelf and Rs ſiſter 1 in a buſineſs: ſo perplexed, 0 laborious 
aud Ha -_ romiſing. 


tter hun * u concert with his fie 


William Courten began his litigations in behalf of himſelf and 
his ſiſter. The firſt object he aimed at was to ſet aſide the let. 
ters that, in his abſence and minority, Carew had ſurreptitiouſly 
obtained, and to get himſelf legally inveſted with the admini- 
tration of the eſtate and effects of his anceſtors. He contended 
that George Carew was an. officious intruder, under falſe pre- 
texts of being a ſufferer, and an agent for other ſufferers by the 
loſſes of his Laber and grandfather; and urged that this man's 
intermeddling with the wrecks of their fortunes, had been 
equally to the prejudice of the rightful heirs, and to the detri- 
ment of the legal creditors of the family. He claimed there- 
fore for himſelf, as his natural right, the adminiſtration of the 
Courten eſtates ; and his aunt, lady Knightly, who ſeems to 
have been then the only ſurviving child of fe William, from 
whom the eſtates deſcended, concurred with her nephew in 
this claim. George Carew, who was both a courtier and a 
lawyer, ſeems to have exerted his utmoſt addreſs and profeſ- 
fional ſkill to ſtop or fruſtrate theſe proceedings. He expreſsly 
owns in one of his papers that he had indeed paid indefinite 
ſums of money to William Courten, eſq.. after he came of 
age, though he ſays at the ſame time that he did not pay the 
monies becauſe William Courten had a right to them, but 
ſolely to prevent and terminate debates. + The cauſes here aſ- 
* for the payments to William Courten, eſq. after he came 
of age, are very queſtionable; for Carew does not appear 2 
man likely to have parted with money on ſuch principles merely 
to prevent or terminate debate. 
Mr. Courten ſtill perſiſted in his favourite ſtudy of natural 
hiſtory; but he perſevered notwithſtanding in the various pro- 
ceſſes inſtituted in behalf of himſelf and his ſiſter. About 1663, 
it ſeems that fome compromiſe took place between Mr. Cour- 
ten and Mr. Carew; when, by a bond, it appears that the for- 
mer abandoned all claim to the adminiſtration, for valuable 
conſiderations not ſpecified; adding, that whatever he had re- 
ceived from the wrecks of the fortune of his father was ex 
dono & gratia, and not ex jure. He even relinquiſhed his fa- 
mily name of Courten, aſſumed that of William Charleton, 
and publicly announced his intention of quitting England, and 
_ living in a ſtrange land. | T 
- Ofthe courſe or duration of his travels no particular informa- 
tion can now be given. It may be reaſonably judged, that, 
after a peregrination of three or four years at moſt, he ſettled 
in his former place of abode, at Montpellier, where he certainly 
refided for the greateſt part of the time that he lived abroad. 
Sir Hans Sloane ſays expreſsly that he was abſent from Eng- 
land, at different times, no doubt, twenty-five years in all; 
and though the particular years are not ſtated, it would not & 
N | ; yer 
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he difficult,. if it * any importance, to aſcertain chem. 
hr — ſeems .es to, have paid e and general at- 
tention to polite Semen op N Hap apers and: place-books „many 
of which are ene! in the britiſh un, diſcover — 
udicious, and extenſive readin 2 506 and 178 own 3 remarks 
| fer that he thought as wel About this time he 
ſcems to have been engaged in the iy of | coins, both antient 
and modern. On this entertaining and uſeful, but expenſive 
branch of knowledge, he Sly made great proficiency, and 
ing at . 2 fell... it appears. from one of his 
2 = in 1669 he. to coll lect, coins, in both 
| Fn in 7 meals, at conſiderable expence. 

1 7 was moſt, probably abroad, and about the year. 3674 6 that 
Mr. Courten's 8 . — friendſhip with the celebrated 
Mr. John 1; e J for in, the ſummer. of. that year the 
bad ſtate af —— health, and an; e conſumption, 
induced him to. repair to Montpel hen as famous for 
the cure f ſeals, Ig. I the lungs, as Anucyra was of old for 
thoſe of the brains. For many years paſt people have diſcon- 
tinued to reſort to Montpellier, when afflicted with f pulmonary 
and conſumptive complaints, 1 air Nr been long judged 
peculiarly -improper for them ; thou hit, is now ſaid to be much 
Ws jy by draining. a morals, . or Wer or deſtroying. 3 

Biſhop Atterbury, who Was the f ſummer 17295 
. it as ſo. uncomfortable, that he was forced to take 
ſhelter fram the ſulery heats, at Wa in the Cevennes, ten 
leagues diſtant, ... 

It appears that [Mer Cduften way. one "of the fled friends 
among whom Locke: praQtiſed phy of which he had taken 
2 bachelor's degree at 1 . 5 7 hat Mr, Courten attended 
particulariy to Locke's.. preſcription, and derived. benefit from 
it, is evident from his anſwery and from the following entries 
in a Saunders's almanac for 1698, in Which there i is a 4 Ns. diary, 
not by Dr. Walter Charleton, as it is intitled in the muſeum, and 
the catalogue of MBS. but relative ſolely to Mr. William. Cour- 
ten, being his own hand-writings which is ſufficiently. diſtin- 
guiſhable, and moreover... youched as his by information 
itſelf. “ July 27, 1698, being diſtreſſed with my headach op 
giddineſs, I left off entirely taking tobacco in ſnuff, havin 
taken it but four times a day, for ſeveral days before, an ae 
after J at night.. Aug : 20, 1698, muſt ſhew m things 
{meaning his muſeum J but 5 80 never two days cunſecutive- 
ly for the future.“ 1 Courten cultigated ovale 
lie ſcience. with ure, eng 2 conſiderable 29 ; 
the curious may —— the moſt e roofs of this N 
britiſh muſeum, both in the coins = cal Lp and in 
counts he Bos, given of them. 51 appears likewiſe, from ery 
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many of his papers in the kame re that al 
fehotas he was' far from being SOT Fs d that he was 
not unſkilled in making experiments. Mt | Courten's intimacies, 
correfpondences atid friendſhips, uf doctor, afterwards” fir 


9 

Hans Sloane, with do&or, afterwards fir Tauerdd Nobinſon, 
phyſician in ordinary to George 1. with dottor Martin Lifter, 
with Mr. L. Pluckenett, wit 1 Mr. Edward Lwyd, Sei were 
| _— founded on congemal taſte, and argue no inferior de- 
proficiency in the various branches of natural — 4 
Ir. Coottet?s own” * mains to this da . and may be 
flill ſeen very freely, and probal = muchi in wn it, 
20 h improved, as may well be fuppoſed, and now ol he 
moſt part to greater advantage, according to the Lin- 
128 ſyſtem. Of His curious c Mection' it is now impoſſible to 
- afcertam the exact catalogues ot preciſe value. Swelled with 
ſhort hiſtories and accbunts of their contents, they amount, it is 
faid, in all, to tbirky-eipht volumes in folto, and eight volumes 
in quarto. It remained for about Half à century after the death of 

Mr. Courten, in the pofſeffion of hig enecutor end reſiduary le- 
atee, who certainly added very much to ft, and was then pur- 
iaſed in 175 3, for the uſe of the public, Without ſo much as the 
mention of the name of its firſt and maſt ſcientiſie eollector and 
proprietor, ſo fit as appears in the Whole courfe' of the tranſac- 
tion, for 20,6001. th the coins and precious fbnes alone 
were faid to be of that value. It is now preſerved with the 
Cottonian, Edwardia and other public Hbraries; the Harleian 
and other MSS. a liberal royal donation of books and pamphlets, 
the cutious collections of fir Willzt Hamilton from Hercu- 
Hneutn and Italy, of ſir Joſeph' Banks and Dr. Solander from 
the iflands in the ſouth ſeas, and à very confiderable and accu- 
mulating treafure of other occaſional donatfens of various ob- 
jeQs for the illuſtration of atitient times and natural hiſtory, in 
britiſh muſeum. Nr! Cburten puica the Taft fourteen or 
_ fifteen" years of his life in cha at the Temple, pro- 
moting the knowledge of natural hiſtoty, and exhibiting his col- 
lection f in an iuſtructivde Way. Latterly the declining 
ſtate of his health obliged him to practiſe more abſtemiouſneſs 
ta was agre ecable to his cotivivial turns; and for ſeveral years 
he was undder the fieceffty ef ab chieg almoſt entirely from 
wine and all ſpiritucus liquors, in which, froin 4'compinionable. 
diſpoſition, and 1 in compliance with a Fiſkion. ten much more 
prevalent than at preſent, it ſeems that he inclulged at times 
rather too frrely. He died at Kenfington gravelopits; on the 
26th of 10 1462, aged 63, and 5 buried inthe church: 5 
24 7 4+ 2 5 l a . 
— ve), Neue de Siebtes, . born at 
Par in ü — been captain inthe regiment of 
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Champaghey he went oypr to Holland in 1683, where he wrote, 
1. The conduct of — che peace of Nimegurn, amo. 
1683 a. An anſwer to the foregoing in which he produces 
the arguments on the other ſide of the. queſt ion. 3. The new 


g. Memoirs of Rochfort, amo. 6. Hiſtory of the dutch war 


rom the year 167 to 167% 4 work which ohliged him for 


bome time 7e quit the territories of the republic. J. Political 
teſtament of Colbert, amo. The french clergy) were highly 


incenſed againſt him, ſor relating in it an expreſſion of Colbert; 
that © the biſhops of France were ſo much deypted to the will 
of the king, that if he ſhould think fit to ſubſtituse the Koran 
inſtead of the goſpel, they would readily ſubſcrihe to it,” -; 8. 
tue. . The memoirs of John Baptiſt de Ja Fontaine .thoſe 
of Artagnan, 3 vols. amo; thoſe of Mantbrun, 120 ; thoſe 
of the marchioneſa Dufreſne, amo ʒ thoſe of Bordeaux, 4 vols, 
zmoʒ thoſe e Baint-Hilaite, 4 vols. 12m0o. 10. Annals of 
Paris and of the courts for the years 1697 and 1698. 1. The 
life of tha vicomte Turenne, t amo. publiſhed under the name 
of Duhuiſſon. On his return to France in 41902, he was thut up 
in the baſtille, where he was kept in a dungeon for nine years, 
when he was diſchatged in 1711. Having obtained his liberty 
he married a bookſeliers widow, and died at Paris the 6th of 
May 1712, at the age of 68. He is alſo the author of, 12, 
Memoirs of Tyrconnel, compoſed from the verbal accounts f 


that duke, a cloſe priſoner, like him, in tae baſtille. 13. Hiſto- 


rical and political Mercury, &c. He, beſides, left manuſcripts 
ſufficient in quantity to mate 40 vols. in la no. The memoirs of 
Vordae, 2 vols; amo are unjuſtly attributed to him. Voltaire 
calls him the Gaſcon Sandras. This author was a Pariſian, and 
not a Gaſcon; but all the Gaſcons are not eonſined to Gaſcony. 
COURTIVRON (Gasrard' LE ConrassBUR Dx CREQUS, 
MARQPHS DE), meſtre de camp; chevalier de Saint-Louis, pen- 
ſionnairt vẽteran of the academy of ſeiences, born at Dijon in 
1715, died the ath of October 1785, at the age of 70, fg. 
nalized- himſelf both as a military ere man. Bein 
wounded in the campaign of Bavaria, in the act of ſaving ma 
Saxe from the moſt imminent danger, he thencefor ward devoted 
himſelf to the cultivation of the ſciences- We have by him, 
1. A treatiſe of optics, 17524 to. The author here gives the 
theory of light in the newtonian ſyſtem, with new ſolatious of 
is of uſe as a commentary on Newton's optics. 2. Memoits 
and ſuruaces; this he wrote in partnerſhip with M. Bouchs. 
The marquia de ee e tres ghuleſopher, { 8 


had properly appreciated'life, ſays Made Condordet, he refgn - 
only ſentiment poſſibly to be perceived through the ferenity and 
Alerice of his laſt moments} was that of pratitude for the tender- 
neſs that wis ſhewn him, and the conſtant attention to fpare 
the ſenſibihty of his family and friends Breps 
-" COUSIN: (Jens), an eminent} french painter, was bor at 
| oo neat Sens; about the beginning of the xviith century; 
and ſtudied the fine arts ſo ſtrenuouſiy in his youth, that the 
became proſdundly learned, eſpecially in the mathematics, which 
is a prochgicus heip to the regularity of deſign By this means 
he Was edrrect enough in that part of painting, and printed 2 
book on the fubject; which; though à ſmall one; has done him 
alſo upon geometry and perſpective. Painting on glaſs being 
very much in vogue in thoſe days, he applied himſelf more to 
that than to the drawing of pictures. Several fine performances 
of his are to be ſeen in the churches of the neighbourhood of 
Sens, and ſome in Paris; particularby in St. Gervaſe's church, 
where, on the windows of the choir, he painted the murtyrdom 
of St. Laurence, the hiſtory of the ſamaritan woman, and that 
of the paralytic. There are ſeveral pictures of his doing in the 
city of 8ens ; as alſo ſome portraits But the chief of his works, 
and that which is moſt eſteemed, is his picture of the laſt judg- 
ment: it is in the ſacriſty of the Minims at Bois de Vincennes, 
and was graved' by Peter de Tode, à Hleming, à godd deſigner. 
This picture ſhews the fruitfulneſs of Couſin's genius, by the 
numbers of the figures that enter into the compoſition j yet is 
ſomewhat wanting in elegance of deſi gn. 
Couſin married the daughter of the ſieutenant - general of Sens, 
and carried her to Paris where he lived the reſt of his days. 
His learning acquired him the name of the Great. He was 
well received at coutt, and in favour with four kings ſuoceſſive- 
Ay; namely Henry II. Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. 
He worked alſo in ſculpture, and made admiral Chahot's tomb, 
which is in the chapel of Orleans, belonging to the Celeſtines in 
Paris. We cannot tell exactly in what year Couſin died: but 
it is certain, that he was living in 1689, and that he lived to a 
ver eat: F gs (fs F 51 e r 
Ka OU STOU (Nicht. a8), feulptor'in ordinary to the french 
king, was born at Lyons in 1658, and died at Paris the 1 of 
May 1733, aged 75, member of the royal academy of painting 
and ſculpture. He went to Italy as penſionary of the king. 
It was chere he produced his fine ſtatue of the emperor Com- 
modus, repreſented under the character of Hercules, forming 
one of the orunments of the gardens of Verſailles. On his re- 
Nurs to France, he decorated Paris, Verſailles and Marly _ 
Pat „ s llevxexra 


: Blick of the high-altar of Notre Dame 
well as the tw groups at Marly, r — two horſes tamed 


ares 


1 piered def exquiſite kee The group at the 
e Paris i is by him, as 


by grooms!' A fop; who gave himſelf airs as 2 great connoiſſeur, 
thought ßit to fay to the artiſt; while he was e loyed on this 
his EſFgrand work: But this bridle, methinks, ſhould be 
tighter. % What pity, firp? replied Cauſtou, you did not 
come in a moment ſooner}:.you;: would , have ſeen the bridle 
juſt as yu would Rave itz but theſe horſes/ are ſp tender- | 


 monthed; that it could not continue ſo for the twinkling of an 


eye.“ In an bis productions he diſplays an elevated 7 
Sh 4 judicioas and delicate taſte, a fine ſelection, a chaſte; de- 


ſign, natural, Pathetic: and/noble attitudes 1 and: bis e 


are rich, elegant and mellow). . 16:06; f. 
COUSTOU (WiLLIAan),' Jecther 55 che de wre 
of the royal academy of painting and ſculpture, died at Paris 
the 22d &f February 1746, at the age of 69, made himſelf not 
lefs famous by the number and ection of his works. He 


was not always efteemed ſo hi ghlyache: deſerved. .' A financier, 


who'plumed himſelf on his ; agment in the fine arts, _ | 
for him one day—* I want, fir,“ ſaid this Dives, (41 want ou 


to make me ſome chineſe joſles, for my chimney-piece.” 


ſtatuary, aſtoniſhed at receiving ſuch an order, anſwered tio 
coldly : & I ſhall ſet about them directly, provided you will let 
me uſe you for my model. - -He muſt not be miſtaken Ss the 
William Couſtou, his brother, who died at Paris in 1 746, age 

68, known for his mauſoleum of the cardinal Dubois in __ 
. — Church of St. Hongge 7 ane: the two groups: of ma- 
naged horſes at Marly, c. 

OUSTOU(WIULIaN), bonn 41 Patis i in 1556. was Gn of the 
laſt-mentioned, 21 ſucceeded to his talents, which he improved 
at Rome. On his return to —_— * previous to his de- 
parture fer Italy he had carried off the prize for ſcylpture at 


the age of 19, 'he'ſoon found his ch employed by great 


lords and princes. Hie was eng to W the mauſoleum 
of the -davpkin, father; to Louis XVI. and his illuſt riaus con- 


(ort: 3 monùment which embelliſhes the cathedral af Sens. 


It wag juſt finiſhed whea ite author was ſnatched af by death, 


in July 177% in the 6iſt of his age. His coffin was de- 
corated with the ribbon: of St. 1 whigh the king had be- 


ſtowed on him not long His other porſormances are: 


the apotheoſis of St. — e ie which he exeguted in 2 
ble for the jeſuits af Bourdeaux; aa Spells pho at Belle. 
vue; Venus and Marz, which the king af Pruſſia bought as an 

ornament te his gallery at Fe, the en His Venus is particularly 


ps Aa e l e its 
8 co -ann 


conſpicuous for. the 
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COWARD 2 er, 
was the fon of Mr. William Cowatd of W he. 
was born in the year 1656 or 1655. It is — ts es 

Coward: —— his grammatical eduestiong bat it. is natura 
to ſoppoſe that it was in his.native: place; at Wykobam's ſchool, 
Which has long ſuſtained a great and deſerved reputation, and 
produced many learned men. In his sighicenth year he was 
Temoved to Oxford, and in May: 100% became commoner 
vf Hartchally the inducement: to which a niight;probgbly be, that 


His undle wWas at the head of that ſeminary. However, he did 


not long continue there; for in the year following he was ad- 
mine, # foholar of Wadham- college. On the 27th, of June 

167% he took the degree of B. Aß an in January 1690 he 

was choſen probationer fellow of Merton college. In 1681 


was publiffjed: Mr. D. Dryden's. Abfalom and Achitephel, a pro- 


duction on the cele e of which which * need; not ęxpatiate. At 
Oxford it could not f -admired for its poetical 
merit; 'befide which, it mi 1 

ef its containing a ſevere 
_ earFof Shafteſbury z two men who were certainly no fa- 


rites with chat loyal univerſity.» Accordingly the admira. 


n a of che pbem produced two Aatin verſions of it, both of 
[Which were —.— and printed at Oxford; one by Mr. Francis 
Atterbury (afterwards the celebrated biſhop of Rocheſter), who 
was alſiſted in it by Mr. Francis Hickman, 2 ſtudent of Chriſt- 


church; and che other by Mr. Coward. Theſe tranſlations 


were: pabliſhed in quarto in 1682. Whatever proof Mr. Cow- 

ard'g yerfion of the Abſalom and Achitophel/ — afford of 
his progreſs in claſſical literature, he was nqdt very fortunate in 
this Metin firſt 3 It was compared with Mr. Atter- 


not a little to its difadyantage. According 


to 2 Wood; he was ſellooled for it in the college; it 


was not well received in the univerſity z and. Atterbury's poem 


Was extolled as gre fuperior. To ooneegl in ſome, degree 
Mr. Coward's mortiffeation, à friend of his, in a public 
Papers "advertiſed the trauſlation, as written by a Walter Curle, 
Hertford, gentleman, On the 13th of-December +683, Mr. 
Coward was admitted t the degree of M. A. Having deter- 
Mine to apply pt aut to the 71 of medicine, hè proſe- 
euted his Nucktes in t t ine; 
the degree of buchęler of phyſte un the 23d of — — and 
of doctor on che 4d ef July 1687. After hie quitting G 
he exertiſed in profeſfion-at Northampton, from == 
"He removed: te London in 7693 or 1694, 1 
bard'ſttert. In 16957 he publiſhed! a tract in B. intitul 
De fermento volatil hutritio —— ua: —— 
ſpiritum vo volatilem oleoſum, Ee ſanguine ſuffuſum, eſſe verum ac 
* — 1 S genuinum 


received on account 
eon the duke of Monmouth and 


conſequente of which, he took 
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ennie Serge ac a inftrumentum: For 

work he had an -honourabl 475 175 tion from the Forts | 

and. cenſors . che; college 51; But it was not. to 

medical ſtudies onl of pirics confined his attention. 

5 being, fond, 1. ez e he entered deeply into 

metaph 5 fical, ſpeculations, Hy, with regard to the nature 
0 


of the ſoul, 5 . 8 of man. The reſult of 
wy inquities was in 170, Aue the fictitious 


Second 4 thoughts. concerning human ſoul,... lemonſtrating the 
notion of h ſaul, as believed to be. a Arta, immortal 
ſubſtance united. to a human body, to be à plain heatheniſh in- 
vention, and not conſonant to the ri of Philoſophy, 
reaſon / or religion; but the, ground. anly, of many abſurd and 
ſuperſtitious opinions, abominable to the reformed 3 and 
ane in e to true e e 8 work was de- 


thoſe on p cxedentials of true 8 bk 4 rag 
hs Fes 5 of, . ne holy ſcriptures,” In another 
def 1 to the queſtion, Does man die like a brut 
he ſays, Jes, i in reſpect to their end in this life; 

their Saua gonſiſt in a privation of life,” , But then,” he 
adds, C man has this prerogative or pre · eminence above a Fei 
that he will be raiſed to life again, and be wade p artaker © 855 
nal happineſs in the . to come. Notwith ftanding the 
aud as many ether prgofs af a firm and. {ſerious attachment t 
the authority of the chriſtian _{eriptures, as it is in any man's 
power to gixe under his hand, Dr. Coward has.commonly jan 
one in the liſt with thoſe who have been. reputed.to be the 
rancaroys and determined adverſaries of chriſtianity. Swift has 
ranked him with Loland, Tindal and Gildon; and paſſages to 
the like ee are not unfrequent among coutroverſial A 
eſpeeially during the former part of the preſent century. 
ever ſincere — zealous Dr. Coward might be in his belief of Hop: 
golpels his denial of the immateriality and natural — poo 

of the ſoul, andl of a ſeparate ſtate of exiſtence between bop 
of death;and the general reſurrection, wasfo W to 
nions then a univerſally. received, that it is not reap 

priſing chat he ould. haſtily: be conſidered a8 an.cvem 4 17 
—— At might be N That he bal cdiztely 


2 


* 


Pſychologia, or, An account of the nature of the rational ſoul, 
in two parts; and Mr Turner publiſned à Vindication of the 


ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul from à late author's Second 


{ 


thoughts. Both theſe pieces appeared in 1703. Mr. Turner's 
publication was anſwered by Dr. Coward, in a pamphlet called, 
F arther thoughts upon Second thoughts. In Mr. Turner the 
doctor acknowledged that he had a rational and candid adver- 
ſary. This does not appear to have been the caſe with regard 
to Mr. Broughton ; who therefore was treated by Dr. Coward 
with a ſaitable degree of ſeverity, in an epiſtolary reply to 
Mr. Broughton's Pfychologia;“ which reply was not ſeparately 
printed, but annexed; to a work of the doQor's, publiſhed in 
the beginning of the year 1704, and intituled, The grand eſſay; 
or, A vindication of reaſon and religion againſt the impoſtures of 
f In this laſt production, the idea of the human ſou!'s 
deing an immaterial: ſubſtance was again vigorouſly attacked. 
Of Mr. Broughton's ee e the great Mr. Locke enter- 
tained but a mean opinion; for, in a letter to Mr. Collins, he 
ſays: *© The other book you mentioned 1 have ſeen, and am ſo 
well ſatisfied by his fifth ſection, what a 2 
like to prove in the reſt, that I think not to trouble myſelf to 
look farther into him. He has there argued very weakly againſt 
His adverſary, but very ſtrongly againſt himſelf x)“ 

'*\ So obnoxious were Dr. Coward's poſitions, that it was not 
deemed ſufficient to attempt the / anſwering of them by the 


Force alone of reaſon and argument. A more conciſe and 


effectual method of confuting them was ſought for, by an ap- 
peal to human authority. On Friday the 10th of March 1704 
a complaint Was made to the houſe of commons of the © Second 
thoughts and the Grand eſſay; which books were brought 
up to the table, and ſome parts of them read. The conſequence 
of this was an order, & that a committee be appointed to exa- 
mine the ſaid hooks, and collect thereout ſueh parts thereof 
as are offenſive; and to examine who is the author, printer 
and publiſher thereof. At the ſame time the matter was re- 
ferred to ſir David Cullum, colonel Stringer, Mr. Bromley, ſir 
Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Mr. Lownds, Mr. Topham, Mr. Smith, 
fir Matthew Dudley, Mr. Colcher, Mr. Anneſley, Mr. How, 
Mr. Sambrooke, fir William Whitlocke, Mr. Fagg, My. Monc- 
ton, fir John Holland, Mr. Boyle, Mr.*St. John, Mr. chancel- 
lor of the exche quer, Mr. Moor, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
Crawford, Mr. arley, and fir Jervas Elwes; who were directed 
to meet that afternoon, and had power given them to ſend ſor 
perſons, papers .arid records. Whether all, or any of theſe 
en (Mr. St. John, afterwards the famous lord Boling- 
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upon record. i they were, it is 


chaplain « 


o 


his profeſſion, and in 1706 publiſhed a tract, intituled, 
thalmiatria, which he dedicated to his patron Manuel Sorrel, | 
eſq. In this dedication Mr. Sorrel 'is:complimiented/as à man 


our author declares himſelf” fatisfied —— 
deſpiſe the ĩdle and pm ne mob of ſcioliſts, 
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ere acute and able divines, does not ſtand 
| ro _ that no ſubſequent 
houſe of commons could boaſt of hay produced a ſuperior, 
or an equal number of ſkilful Selcgus, and it is but juſt to 
reſcue them from the oblivion in wliieh the _— hitherts le 


in this r — n, them for wa public notice: 


But perhaps, after all; they might in Pere be — to the 
the houſe,” orte still Higher eccleſiaſtics, for their 
com :te knowledge of the malignity-of Dr. Coward's princi- 

Be this as 15 may, on the '14th of March ſir David Cul- 


— reported from the committee, "that they had -examined 


the books, and had collected out of them © ſeveral . 


which they conceived: to be offenſive and that chey found 
Dr. Coward was the author of Ui that Mr; David Ed 
wards was the printer of the one, and Mr. W. Pierſon of the 
other; and that both the books were publiſhed by Mr. Baſſer. 


Sir David Cullum having read the tepors in his ce, and the 


ſame being read again, after it had been delivered in at the 
clerks' table, the houſe proeeeded to the examination of the evi- 
dence with regard to the writing, printing, and vending of the 
two books.” Sufficient proof having been produced with -re- 
ſpect to the writer of them Dr. Coward was called in. Being 
examined accordingly; he acknowledged that he was the author 
of the books, and declared that he never intended any thing 


againſt religion; that there was nothing contained lth 


contrary either to morality or religion; and that if there were 
any thin therein contrary to religion or morality, he was 
heartily „ and ready to'recant the ſame. The ouſe then 
reſolved, <6 that the ſuid books do contain therein divers doc- 
trines and poſitions contrary to the doctrine of the church of 
England, and tending to the ſubverſion of the chriſtian relſi- 
gion; and ordered that they ſnould be burnt, next day, by the 
common hangman, in New Palace- ard, Weſtminſter; which 
order was earried into execution. * 2 effect of this procedure 
was, that Dr! Coward's works were more generally read; for 
in the ſame year he gave to the world a new edition of his 
4 Second thoughts; which was followed by a treatiſe, in- 


tituled, The ju ſorutiny 3 Pes A feriouF! ugg Ines the mo- 


dern notions of the ſoul. | 
After this, the doctor erned to che Kudies be gi 1 8 


of learning and judgment, in whoſe- approbation att his —.— 


n certain pious 
2 ä to calumniate him. 
„ Tera 


gents of ado: 


ad. ABP. 


r — &r& chapter Wie Dee title of 

which is, De 9 partibus, ſpeaking of the manner 
wherein viſion is, per ormed and accounted fox, diverts himſelf 
with 1 mein, 5 e e ow * Rs in he 


ag empty 


1 
— . adds, that, he Has ſaid 
here; and erhorte the learned of 
roughly and eandidly, what abſurd 


all coy mine, the 
and; ridiculous, and almoſt blaſphen ous opinions. ollen from 
this doctrine of an immaterialſu He hints, at the ſame 


lr e r eee not being Able to confute 
him by reaſoning, had endeevqured to ſilence him by fire and 
faggot. . Henee it is anparent, that the burning of Dr. Coward's 
books hod net had the leaſt effect in ab his zeal for his 
eculiar ſentiments, aud that he retained a ſtrong ſenſe. of the 
| treatment he had recgined. From. a letter of our author 
to Dr. Hans — May 26, 1706, it appears that he was 
in habits of i — 1 with this eminent phyſician. and naturaliſt. 
Dr. Sloane earried his friendſhip ſo far as to take upon himſelf 
the ſuperviſal of the Ophthalmistria. As the letter to Dr. 
Sloane is dated from the Green Bell, oyer againſt the Caſtle 
tavern, near Holborn: in Fetter - lane, there is xeaſen to believe 
that Dr. Coward had quitted London, and was now only a 
vibtant-in town, for. the purpoſe of his publication. Indeed 
the fact is aſcertained from the Jiſt of the college. of phybcians 
for 1706, Where Dr. William Coward, who ſtands under the 
head een 3 fer the firſt time mentioned as re- 
ſiding in the 1 ecution he had met with, and 
the, unpopularity ari g from 5 works, might be inducements 
with him for leaving the metropolis. - It does not appear, 
forawchre years, to what part of che — ra he had retired. 
From this period we hear no more of Dr. Coward as a me- 
dical or metaphyſical writer. Even hen he had been the molt 
engaged in abſſruſe and ſcientific inquiries, he had not omitted 
the ſtudy of polite literature; for we are told, that in 1 he 
publiſhed the Lives of Abraham; Iſaac; and Jacob, an heroic 
poem. Of this work, as we have not been able to meet with 
it, we can give no account. It does not ſeem to have had even 
te fate of ſir Richard Blackmore's productions, to be ſpoken 
of and abuſed ſor a time, and then to be naglected. Hs far 
as we arcigapable of judging, it was little noticed at firft ; and 
it has now-ſunk in total Oblivion. Concerning another poetical 
12 by. Dr. Coward, and the laſt of his writings that 
bas come to our knowledge, we are able tp give more accurate 
. en It was; n in 10, and nee 15 


5 centia poetica diſcuſſed; Or, The true teſt of poetry : without 


antient and modern poets, viz Homer, Horace, Virgil, Mil 


c —·⁴m·˙¹j t!N 
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which it is difficult to judge of or compoſe: a correct engliſn 
poem. To hich ure added | n 
ton, 


Cowley, Dryden, & ag frequently liable to juſt cen 


Vork, whicb-is | divided into te books, is dediaated to the duke 
of Shrewſhury, aud introduced by a long and Icarned preface. 


Prefixed are timee copies of commendatory verſes, ſigned A. Hil, 
J. Gays and Sam- Harklay. The two former, Aaron Hill and 


John Gay, were then 4 poets, ho after wards, as is well 


known, roſe to a conſiderable degree of reputation. Cœward is 
celebrated by them as 2 great bard, 2 title; to which he had 
certainly no claim; though his Licentia, conſidę red as a didae- 


tic poem, and as ſueh poems were then generally written, is 


not oontemptible. It is not ſo correct as lord Roſeommoms 
eſſay on tranſlated verſe; but it is little, if at all; inferior to the 
duke · of Buckingham ꝭs eſſay on poetry, which was ſo much ex- 
poetical r are often minute, but uſually, though not 
univerſally, founded on good ſenſe and a juſt taſte. Ie does 
not approve of blank verſe, and had not. felt che harmony and 


variety of Milton's numbers. Triplets, double rhymes and 


alexandrines are oondemnod by him; the laſt of which however 
he admits on ſome great occaſion. - The nates, which are large 
and numerous, diſplay no ſmall extent of reading; and to the 
whole is added, by way of appendix, à political eſſay, from 
which it appears that our author was a very zealous 8. . 
In the liſt of the college of phyſicians for 1718, Dr. Cowand 
begins to be mentioned as reſiding at Ipſwich. From this 
place he worqte, in 1722, a letter te his old friend, ſir Hans 
Sloane, the oceaſion of which is ſomewhat curious. He had 
learned from the newſpapers, that the ducheſs dowager of 
Marlborough propoſed to give five hundred gyineas to any 
perſon -who-ſhould preſent her with an epitaph, ſuitable to the 
late duke, her huſband's character. Now, ſays he, .I have 


one by me, which gives him his juſt character without flattery or 


oſtentation, and which I verily believe may be acceptable to any 
learned man.“ He adds, that he hears it was to be a 
by Dr. Hare, Dr. Freind of Weſtminſter- ſchool, and Dr. 
Bland of Eton ſchool ; and, if this be true, he begs that fir Hans 
would give him leave te ſend it for is approbation and re- 
commendatien. From the omiſſion of Dr. Coward's: name in 


the catalogue den yer wg, hs phyſicians for 1725, it is evident 


that he was then dead. Though his medical works are now .in 
no reputation, and his other writings are but little attended 
to, it 18 nevertheleſs certain that he was a man of conſiderable 
abilities and literature. Whatever his peculiar ſentiments may 
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have deen, there is nd reaſon to doubt of the ſincerity of his 


— 


belief in the gelpel, and of his zeal for its honour.” The truth 
of chriſtianity and the doctrine © | 
on firm ground, independently ef all ſpeculations concerning 
_ *the- materiality or immateriality of the foul, and its ſeparate 
tate of exiſtence. ' Divines of che Hirſt Veminericey whoſe faith 
in revelation is unqueſtionable,  and'who have.been' among its 

-ableſt advocates, have concurred in opinion with Dr. Coward ; 
and that ſuch men ſhould; on this recount; have ever been 
ranked with unbel Abe ie vers, can only have y oceeded from the mot 


But the Search after ſouls was the IG Henry Layton, 


Rrine of eternal-Mife\Rand upon their 
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In the mean time Bancroft was ſo ſatisfied with the abilities 
and learning ſhewn in the “ Interpreter, that he appointed 
the author his vicar- general in 1608: nor was this performance 
cenſured for ſome time. But at laſt great offence was taken 
at it, becauſe, as was pretended, the author had ſpoken too 


freely, and with expreſſions eyen of ſnharpneſs, of the commom 


law, and ſome eminent profeſſors of it, Littleton in particular: 
and this fired ſir Edward Coke eſpecially, who was not only 
privately concerned for the honour of Littleton, whom he had 
commented upon, but alſo valued himſelf as the chief advocate 
of his profeſſion. Sir Edward took all occaſions to affront him, 
and uſed to call him in deriſion Doctor Cow-heel. He was 
not ſatisſied with this: he endeavoured to hurt him with the 
king, by ſuggeſting that Dr. Cowell © had: diſputed: too nicely 
upon the myſteries of ———— yea, in ſome points 
very derogatory to the ſupreme power of this crown; and had 
aſſerted; that the king's prerogative is in ſome caſes limited. 
This was touching James in a moſt tender part, and had pro- 
bably ruined Cowell, if the archbiſhop had not ſtood his friend. 
However, the common lawyers, whoſe conteſts with the civi- 
lians then ran very high, would not reſt ; and therefore, as they 
ſound they could not hurt him with the king, reſolved to try 
what they could do with the people. Accordingly they repre- 
ſented him now as à betrayer of the rights and libertics the 
people: and a complaint was carried up againſt him in the 
houſe of commons, the reſult of which was, that the author was 
committed to cuſtody, and his book publicly burnt. Moreover 
the commons complained of him to the lords, as equally ſtruck 


at; and he was cenſured by them for aſſerting, 1. That the king 


was ſolutus à legibus, and not bound by his coronation-oath. 
2. That it was not ex neceſſitate, that the king ſhould call a par- 
liament to make laws, but might do that by his abſolute power: 
for that voluntas regis with him was lex populi. 3. That it 
was a favour to admit the conſent of his ſubjeQs in giving of 
ſubſidies. 4. That he draws his arguments from the imperial 
laws of the roman emperors, which are of no force in Eng · 
land.“ The commons were indeed very deſirous to proceed 
criminally againſt him; ay ay rg to hang him, if the king 
had not interpoſed. But the king did interpoſe; and, upon 
his majeſt ys promiſe to condemn. the doctrines af the book 
2 r together with the author of them, they proceeded no 
arte. d 7ĩ˖cũ‚%—Ü—8 „ d ih ie 
Cowell retired after this to his college, where he purſued his 
private ſtudies, but did not live to do it long. It was his miſ- 
fortune to he afflicted with the ſtone, for which being eut, the 
operation proved fatal to him; for he died of it Oct. 11, 1611, 
and was buried in his chapel of Trinity-hall, where there 00 2 
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in latin inſcription to his m Beſides * The laterpre- | 
ter, he had publiſhed, in . 40 3 of the Laws of 
5 in the ſame method as Juſtinian's inſtitutes He alſo 
| ſed a tract 4: Det regulis. juris, Of the rules af the law; 
wherein his intent was, by collating the caſes of both laws, to 
ſhew, that they are both raĩſed upon one founda non, and differ 
more in language and terms, than in ſuhſtance ; and therefore, 
were they reduead to one method, as they eaſibj might, to be at- 
tained in a manner with all one nn But it eee n 
that this laſt was ever publiſn ed. 
. COWLEY/(ABRanam);: an ann Engliſh poet, Was "$04 
min London, 1618. His father, who was a groter, dying before 
his birth, he was left to the care of his ere Who, by the 
intereſt of friends, procured him to be admitted a king's ſcholar 
in Weſtminſter ſchool. The occaſion of his ſirſt i ination to 
| was his caſual lighting on Spenſer's Far l 
eliere, ſays he; in his eſſay on himſelf, J can tell the par 
ticular little chance that filled my head firſt with ſuch . 
af verſes as have never ſince left * there. For Iremem- 
ber, when I began to read, and to take ſome pleaſure i in. . 
there was wont to lie in my i rr I know not b 
what accident, ſor ſhe herſelf never in her life read any boo 
but of devotion; but there was wont to lie Spenſer's works. 
This 1 happened to fall upon, and was iufinitely delighted with 
_ the ſtories of the knights, and giants, and monſters, and brave 
houſes, which I found every where, though my underſtanding 
had little to do with all this, and by degrees with the tinkling 
of the rhime; and dance of the numbers: ſo that Ithink 1 had 
read him all over before I was 12 years od. 
In 1633, being ftill at Weſtminiter, he publiſhed 2 . 
; of poems, under the title of . Poetical bloſſoma: in which, 
ſays Sprat, there were many things that might well become the 
vigour and force of a manly wit. Cowley tells us of himſelf, 
that he had ſo defective a memory at that time, that he never 
could be brought to retain the ordinary rules of grammar: how / 
ever, as Sprat obſerves, he abundantly ſupplied that want, by 
converfing with the books themſelves, from whence thoſe rules 
had been drawn. He was removed from Weſtminſter to Tri · 
nity-college in Cambridge, where he wrote ſome, and laid the 
deligns of moſt of thoſe maſculine works which he ere 
publiſhed. In 1638 he publiſhed his Lorve's riddle,” 
. comedy, which was written while he was at Wahn 
Tio] and dedicated in à copy of verſes to fir Kenelm Digby ; 
aud a latin comedy, called . Naufragium joculare, or, The 
merry Shipwreck — after it had been acted before an e 
by the — of Trim̃ty- collegG. 
yrs firſt occaſion. of his 2 into bulinels inns; an elegy 
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of Ne. Willans'Hetyey. This brought 
taffce* of Jehm Hervey, the brother of 


he wrote on xhe d 

him inte the a&quaint 5 
deceaſed friend ; from whom Re recebed many offices of xind- 
neſs,” and prineipany nds, chat by his means he came into che 


ſeryics of the lord St Aban's. In 1643, being then M. A. he 
ab, among many Stkers ejected his "college and the univer- 
e Which, ne retired to Oxford; ſettled in St. John's 
collegs kereg aud that fame Fear under the name of an Oxford 
Scholar, publiſhed a ſatire intituled, (The Puritan and the 
Papiſt His affectien to the royal cauſe engaged him in the 
and he attended in ſeveral of his majeſtyꝰs 
journies and Expeditions.” Here he became intimately acquainted 
with lord Falkland, and other great men, whom the fortune of 
the war had drawn together. During the heat of the civil war, 
he was fettled in the family of the earl of St. Albans; and at- 
tended the queen mother, when ſhe was forced to retire into 
France. He was abſent from England about ten years, fa 
Wood; about twelve; fays Sprat; which, be they more or 1 
were wholly fent either in bearing a ſhare in the diſtreſſes of 
the royal family; or in labouring in their affairs, To this pur- 
poſe he performed ſeveral dangerous journies into Jerſey, Scots 
land; Flanders, Holland, and elfewhere'; and was the principal 
inſtrument in maintaining a correſpondente between the king 
and his royal conſort; whoſe letters he cipheted and deciphere 
with his Own hand. ee e en rs 25685814 165 
In 1696 hie was fent over into England, with all imaginable 
ſecrecy; to take cognizance of the ſtate of affairs here; but ſoon 
after his arrival, while he lay hid in London, he was ſeized 
on by a miſtake, the fearch having been intended after another 
gentlemap of confiderable note in the king's part. He was 
often exaàmined before the uſurpers, who tried all methods to 
make him ferviceable to their purpoſes; but proving inflexible, 
he was committed to cloſe impriſonment, and ſearce at laſt ob- 
tained his Hberty upon the terms of 1000l. bail, which burden 
Dr. Scarborough was ſo kind as to take upon himſelf. Thus 
he continued a priſoner” at large, till the general redemption; 
yet, taking the opportunity of the confuſions that followed upon 
Cromwell's' death, he ventured back into France, and there 
remained in the ſame ſituation as before, till near the time of 
the king's return. Upon his return to England, he publiſhed 


1. Miſcellauies. 2. The Miftreſs. 3. Pindarie odes. 4. Da- 
videis.“ "The Miſtreſs had been publiſhed in his abſence, and 
his comedy Called “ The Guardian,” afterwurds altered and 


publiſhed under the title of * The Cutter in Colman-Street 7 


but both vety incorreMly. In the preface to his poems, he 
complains of the publication of ſome things of his, wirhout 


perfect: ( of which ſort,” ſays; bez 4 was;a-comedy called the 
Guardian, made and acted before. the, prince, in his paſſage 
through Cambridge towards Lork, at thy beginning of the late 
unhappy/ war; or rather neither made no — wry but rough- 
drawn. only and repeated: for the haſte was ſo great, that it 


* * wr; 


could neither be reviſed or perfected by the author, nor learned 


without book by the actors, nor ſet forth in any meaſure tole- 
rably by, the officers of the college... 
During his ſtay in England, he wrote his two books, of 
Plants, publiſhed firſt in 1662, to which he afterwards added 
four books more; and all the ſix, together with his other latin 
poems, were printed after his death at London in 4678. The 
occaſion of his chooſing the ſuhject of his fix books of Plants, 
Dr. Sprat tells us, was this: When he feturned intp England, 
he was adviſed to diſſemble the main intention of his coming 
over, under the diſguiſe of applying himſelf to ſome ſettled pro- 
feſſion; and that of phyſis was thought moſt proper! To this 
purpoſe, after many anatomical diſſections, he proceeded to the 
conſideration of ſimples; and, having furniſhed himſelf with 
books of that nature, retired into a fruitful part of Kent, where 
every. field and wood might ſhew him the real figures of thoſe 
plants of which he read. Thus he ſoon maſtered that part of 
the art of medicine: but then, inſtead of employing his {kill 
for practice and profit, he laboured to digeſt it into its preſent 
form. The two firſt books treat of Herbs in a ſtyle, ſays Sprat, 
reſembling the elegies of Ovid and Tibullus; the two next of 
Flowers, in all the variety of Catullus and Horace's numbers, 
for which laſt author he is ſaid to have had a peculiar reverence ; 
and the two laſt of Trees, in the way of Virgil's georgics. Of 
theſe, the ſixth book is wholly dedicated to the 4 of his 
country: for, making the britiſh oak to preſide in the aſſembly 
of the foreſt trees, he takes that occaſion to enlarge upon the 
hiſtory of the late troubles, the king's affliction and return, and 
the beginning of the dutch war; and he does it in a way 
which is honourable to the nation. It appears by Wood's Faſti; 
that Cowley was created M. D. at Oxford, Dec. 2, 1657; who 
ſays, that he had this degree conferred upon him by virtue of a 
mandamus from the then prevailing powers, and that the thing 
was much taken notice of by the royal party. However, there 
is no reaſon to canclude from hence, that his loyalty was ever 
in the leaſt ſhaken; all this complacency towards the then go- 
vernment being only affected for the better carrying on the de- 


'  fign of his coming over. The ſame account may be given of 


a few lines in the preface to one of his books, which looked 
like à departure from his old principles, and occaſioned his 
loyalty to be called in queſtion. ea. 1105 
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After the king's fer en then paſt his 4oth year, of 
which the greateſt part had been ſpent in à various and tem- 
eſtuous condition, he reſolved to paſs the remainder of his life 
in a ſtudious retirement; which Sprat repreſents as the effect of 
choice, and not of diſcontent. At firſt, fays the doctor, he was 
but flenderly provided for ſuch a retirement, by reaſqn of his tra- 
vels, and the afflictions of the party to which he adhered, which 
had put him quite out of all the roads of gain. Yet notwith- 
ſtanding the narrowneſs of his income, he remained fixed to his 
reſolution, having contracted his deſires into a ſmall compaſs, and 
knowing that a very few things would fupply them all. But 
upon the ſettlement of the peace of the nation, this hindrance 
4 his defign was ſoon removed; for he then obtained a plenti- 
ful eſtate by the favour of the lord St. Alban's, and the bounty 
of the duke of Buckingham. Thus furniſhed for his retreat, 
he ſpent the laſt ſeven or eight years in his beloved obſcurity, 
and poſſeſſed that folitude, which from his very childhood, he 
had always moſt paſſionately defired. His works, eſpecially his 
eſſays in proſe. and verſe, abound with the praiſes. of ſolitude 
and retirement. His three firſt eſſays are on the ſubjects of. 
liberty, ſolitude, and obſcurity: and moſt of the tranflations are 
of ſuch paſſages from the Aale auttions, as diſplay the pleaſures 
of a country life, particularly, Virgil's “ O fortunatos nimium, 
&c.” Horace's Beatus ille qui procul, &c.” Claudian's «© Old 


ö 

| 

: Man of Verona,” and Martial's © Vitam \ faciunt beatiorem, 
, 

f 


&e.” But his ſolitude, from the very. ginning, had never 
9204 


| agreed ſo well with the conſtitution of his body, as of his 
, mind. The chief cauſe of it was, that out of haſte to be gone 

; away from: the tumult and noiſe of the town, he had not pre- 

f pared ſo healthful  fituation in the country as he 88 ave x 
's done if he had made a more leiſureable choice. Of this he 
y ſoon began td find the inconyenience at Barn-Elms, where he 
ec was afflicted with a dangerous. and lingering fever. After 
id that, he fcarce ever recovered his former health, though his 
„ mind was reſtored to its perfect vigour; as may be ſeen, ſays 
ty Sprat, from his two laſt books of plants, which were written 
ho ſince that time, and may at leaſt be compared with the beft of 
2 his other works. Shortly after his removal to Chertſey, he 
ng fell into r n rev: ; under which, having lan- 
e guiſhed for ſome months, he ſeemed to be pretty well cured of 
er its bad ſymptoms. But in the heat of the ſummer, by ſtaying 
0- too long amongſt his labourers. in the meadows, he was taken 
- with a violent defluxion and ftoppage in his breaſt and throat. 
of This he at firſt neglected as an ordinary cold, and refuſed to ſend 
red for his uſual phyficiatg, till it was pat all remedies ; and fo in 


his the end, after a fortnight's * 5 


, it proved mortal to him. 
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Ile died at Chertſey, July 28, 1667, in his 49th. year; and was 
buried in Weſtmin I ee near Chaucer and mn where 
a monument was erected to his memory, in May 1675, by 
George duke of Buckingham, with a latin inſcription. by Dr. 
Sprat. When Charles it. heard of his death, he was pleaſed 
to ſay, that Mr. Cowley had not left a better man behind 
him in England. | e eee 
” Befides His works already mentioned, we. have of his, 1. A 
propoſition for the advancement of experimental philoſophy ; 
and, 2. A diſcourſe, by way of vifion, concerning. the govern- 
ment of Oliver Cromwell. He had deſigned, alſo, a diſcourſe 
concerning ſtyle, and a review of the 8 of the primitive 
chriſtian church; but was: prevented by death. A ſpurious 
Piece, intituled, the Iron Age, was publiſhed under his name, 
during his abſence abroad; of which he ſpeaks, in the preface 
to his poems, with ſome aſperity and concern. © I wondered 
very much,” ſays he, . how one, who could be ſo fooliſh to 
write ſo ill verſes, ſhould yet be fo wiſe to ſet them forth as 
another man's, rather than his own : though perhaps he might 
have made a better choice, and not fathered the baſtard upon 


ſuch a perſon, whoſe ſtock of reputation is, I fear, little enough - 


for the maintenance of his own numerous legitimate offspring 
of that kind. It would have been much Jeſs injurious, if it had 


Pleaſed the author to put forth ſome of my writings under his 


own name, rather than his own under mine. He had been 
in that a more pardonable plagiary, and had done leſs wrong 


by robbery, than he does by ſuch a bounty: for nobody can be 
juſtified by the imputation even of another's merit, and our own ' 


coarſe clothes are like to become us better than thoſe of another 
man's, though never ſo rich. But theſe, to fay the truth, were ſo 
beggarly, that I myſelf was aſhamed to wear them.” This ex- 
tract ſhews Cowley to have been as great a wit in proſe, as he 
is in verſe z5 and Addifon has obſerved, that of all authors, none 
ever abounded fo much in wit, according to Locke's true defi- 


nition of it, as Cowley : of which he gives ſome examples from 


his poem 3 e , - 
- © COWPER (WILLIAM), M. A. was born at Perth in 1564, 
and educated in the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he took 
his degrees, and afterwards became a profeſſor of philoſophy. 
Tn 1596 he was ordained miniſter of Þ 
and became a violent ſtickler for the preſbyterians when king 


5 James attempted to eſtabliſn epiſcopacy in Scotland. How- 


ever, from motives which are not to be accounted for, he ac- 
cepted of the biſhopric of Galloway 1614, and died 1617, in the 


1 $30 year of his age. He was in many reſpeQts a very great 


iyine, as appears from his works, which have been printed in 
Eo oy on ß CTO8e 
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erth, his native place, 


one volume folio; but at preſent they are little eſteemed. His 
body lies interred under a plain marble ſtone in the Grey- 
friars church- yard in Edinburgh © © © tf 
'COWPER (Wittian), D. D. was the youngeſt ſon of 
earl Cowper, and grandſon of the lord high chancellor Cow- 
, who reſigned the ſeals in 1719. He was born in London 
in 1713, and educated in Trinity college. Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees and entered early in life into orders. He 
obtained ſeveral livings in the church, and was at laſt promoted 
to the deanery of Durham, which he held till his death 1772, 
aged 59. He was celebrated for his knowledge in geometry, 
on which he wrote a learned treatiſe dedicated to the royal 
ſociety. © His eight ſermons and advice to a lady are both very 
mae; “ x MT ²⁊ | 
COWPER (WILIA), M. D. and F. 8. A. practiſed phy- 
ſic many years at Cheſter with great reputation. He publiſhed 
(without his name) 1. A Summary of the Life of St. Wer- 
burgh, with a hiſtorical account of the images z] upon her 
ſhrine (now the epiſcopal throne), in the choir of Cheſter. 
Collected from antient chronicles, and old writers. By a citizen 
of Cheſter. Publiſhed for the benefit of the charity-ſchool, 
Cheſter. 1749, 4toz and by this eſſay in antiquarianiſm, which. 
he is ſaid to have ſtolen from the MSS. of Mr Stone {a}, 
raiſed a great outcry againſt himſelf. He was alſo author of. 
« {1 penſeroſo: an evening's contemplation in St. John's church= 
yard, Cheſter. A rhapſody, written more than twenty years 
ago; and now. (firſt) publiſhed, illuſtrated with notes hiſtorical 
and explanatory. London, 1767.” 4to- (addreſſed, under the 
name of M. Meanwell, to the rev. John Allen, M. A ſenior 
| tellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, and rector of 'Torpoley 
in Cheſhire) ; in which he takes a view of ſome'of the moiſt re- 
markable places around it, diſtinguiſhed by memorable perſon- 
; ages and events. He died Oct 20, 1767, while he was pre- 
5 paring a memorial of his native city. He had alſo made 
Pp colleddions for the county, which are now in the hands of his 
brother, an attorney near Cheſter, but conſiſt of little more 
K than tranſcripts from printed books and minute modern tranſ- 
actions, inter weaving, with the hiſtory of the county and city, 
a great maſs of other general hiſtory. xf. 
COX (Rich arp), an engliſh biſhop, was born about 1 500, of 
mean parentage, at Whaddon in Buckinghamſhire. He was edu- 
cated at Eton-ſchool, and thence elected to King's college, where 


[z] Repreſenting her family, &c. in ec. relztive to the city and cathedral, 
number 30, juſt then repaired. . wich were preſented by his ſon tothe 

[a] William Stone, minor canon of cathedral library, and afterwards lent ese 
the church of Cheiter, who drew up two Dr. Corr. 
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he obtained à fellowſhip in 1519. He was invited by cardinal 
Wolſey to Oxford to fill up his new foundation; and we cannot 
give a greater proof that he was diſtinguiſhed by his parts and 
Tearning: for of ſuch the cardinal took care to form his ſociety. 
But though theſe qualities, attended with a remarkable piety, 
mould have procured him the eſteem of the univerſty z yet by 
favouring ſome of Luther's opinions, and ſpeaking his mind too 
freely of the corruptions of popery, he fell under their diſplea- 
furc, was deprived of his preferment, and thrown into priſon. 
When he had recovered his liberty, he left Oxford; ſome time 
after vas choſen. maſter, of Eton- ſchool, which ffouriſhed re- 
markably under him; and, by the intereſt of abp. Cranmer, ob- 
_ tained ſeveral dignizies in the church, viz. the archdeaconry of 
Ely, a prebend of the ſame church, and of Lincoln, and the 
r 5 Lf EU 1 OOH ES 
He ves appointed tutor to prinee Edward; and, on that prince's 
acceſſion to the throne, became a great favourite at court. He 
was made a privy-counſellor, and the king's almoner; and, for 
the augmentation of the king's alms, had a grant made him of 
all goods and chattels of felons. He was elected chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford in 1547; the next year inſtalled canon 
of Windſor; and the year following dean of Weſtminſter. About 
this time he was appointed one of the commiſſioners to viſit the 
univerſity of Oxford: and is accuſed by ſome of abuſing his au- 
thority by deſtroying many books, out of his zeal againſt popery. 
But the univerſities arc certainly obliged to him; for both in this 
and the preceding reign, when an act paſſed for giving all chan- 
tries, colleges, & c. to the king, the colleges in both aniverſitics 
were excepted out of it, through bis powerful interceſhon. 
After Mary's acceſhon, he was {tripped of his preferments and 
committed to the Marſhalſea: but his confinement was not long; 
and as ſoon as he was releaſed, foreſeeing the impending ſtorm, 
be reſolved to take ſanctuary in ſome other country. He went 


| frſt to Straſburg, where he was told that the engliſh exiles at M 
Francfort had laid aſide the engliſh liturgy, and ſet up a form of 5 
their own, framed after the french and genevan models. The in- 5 
novation gave him great concern; and in order to er it, he ſh 
went to Francfort, and after ſome bickerings with the puritan 2 


miniſters there, by the interpoſition of the magiſtracy he had the 
fativfaQtion to ſee the common-prayer book ſettled in that congre- 

gation. Here too he formed a kind of -univerſity, and appointed a 
greek and a hebrew lecturer, a Inn” profeſſor, and a treaſurer 
or the contributions remitted from England. Having thus ac- 
. compliſhed his deſign, he returned to Straſburgh in order to 
| 238 with his friend Peter Martyr, whom he had known in- 

fimately at Oxford, and whoſe learning and moderation he highly 
<ftcemed. When the bloody fcene in England was cloſed _ 
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death of Mary, he returned, and was one of thoſe divines who 
were appointed to reviſe the liturgy: he was, indeed, the chief 
champion on the proteſtant ſide, in the diſputation held at Welt 
minſter between eight Fan and an equal number of the res 


formed clergy.” 
He preached! often before queen Fliraberh in tony and in his 


ſermon at the opening of her firſt parliament, diſplayed his elo- 


quence in a powerful and affecting manner, to perſuade them to 


baniſh all popiſh innovations and corruptions, and to reſtore reli- 


gion to its primitive purity. His abilities in the pulpit, and his 
zeal for the _— liturgy, were ſoon rewarded by the biſhopric 
of Ely; over which ſec he preſided above 21 years, and was one | 
of the chief pillars and edn of the church. He did not in- 
deed retain any great degree of the royal favoury for even before 
his conſecration} he petitioned the queen againſt the act for ali- 


enating and exchanging the lands and revenues of the bi 1 


repreſenting the miſchzefs and inconveniences that would 


low, and urging the unlawfulneſs of the practice by many 


ments both from reaſon and ſcripture. He likewiſe o with 
great zeal her retaining the crucifix' and lights in her chapeb; 
and was a ſtrenuous advocate for the marriage of the clergy; 
againſt which ſhe had contracted a firange averſion. He was a 
great patron to learned men, and amongſt ethers to Dr. Whats 
gift, afterwards abp. of Canterbury. He was one of thoſe com. 
millioned to compile a body of ecclehaltical laws, which-was done 
in a famous book, intituled, Reformatio legum ecelefiaſtis 
carum;“ and he did his utmoſt io have 3 ir eſtabliſned by autho- 
rity of parliament. But this deſign was over- , becauſe, as 
Burnet alleges, it was thought more for the greatneſs of the 
rogativez and the authority of the civil courts, to keep 
points undetermined. He is blamed by ſome for giving up ſe- 
veral manors and other eſtates belonging to his ſee: but thoſe 


»eho are acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe times, and the in- 


ſatiable rapaciouſneſs of the courtiers, will perhaps think difs 
ferently of him; and allow him to merit ſome degree of praiſe 
for his firmneſs in retaining what he did, and 8 | 
ſtrongeſt follicitations; and moſt violent attacks. 

Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and other court — endews 
voured to lay their griping hands on Ely-houſe, and ſeveral 
and manors belonging to him; and were backed hy the | 
commands of the queen, who expected from het biſhops an im- 


plicit obedience, ' and would often threaten to unfrock them if 


they made any difficulties. Their malice, which was only. pro- 


voked by their avarioe, involved him in much trouble and vex · 


ation; and, wearied oùt, he at laſt obtained leave to teſgn ie 
biſhopric, upon the moderate conditions of being allowed out of 
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drawn up; but the court could not find any divine of character 
that would accept the ſee on their baſe and ignominious terms, 

He thergfore enjoyed it till his death, which happened in 1581, 

It muſt be remembered of this biſhop, that he was the firſt who 
brought a wife io live in a college: and that he procured a new 
body of ſtatutes for St John's college in Cambridge, of which he 
was viſitor as biſhop of Ely. He was author of ſeveral things, 
which have been publiſhed: chiefly fince his deceaſe, viz. 1. An 


oration at the beginning of the diſputation of Dr. 'Treſham and 


others with Peter Martyr. | 2. An oration at the concluſion of 
the ſame. + Theſe in latin were printed in 1549, 4to; and after- 


wards among Peter Martyr's works. 3. He had a great hand in 


compiling the liturgy of the church of England: and when a 


new tranſlation of the bible was made in the reign of Elizabeth, 


now commonly known hy the name of the Biſhops? Bible, the 
four goſpels, the acts of the apoſtles, and the epiſtle to the 
Romans, were allotted to him for his portion. 4. He wrote re- 
ſolutions of ſome queſtions concerning the ſacraments; anſwers 
to the queries concerning ſome abuſes of the maſs; and had ſome 


hand in the declaration concerning the functions and divine in- 


ſtitution of the biſhops and prieſts : all which are to be found in 
the addenda to Burnet's hiſtory of the reformation. 5. Several 
letters and ſmall pieces of his bave been publiſhed by Strype, in 


His Annals of the reformation. - He alſo had a hand in+Lilly's 


COX (fir Riemann), bart. log e e e e au- 


thor of a hiſtory of that kingdom, was ſon to Richard Cox, eſq. 
captain of a troop of horſe, and was born-at Bandon, in the 
county of Cork, on the 25th of March. 1650. He had the miſ- 

fortune to become an orphan; before he was full three years of 
age; and was then taken care of by his mother's father, Walter 
Bird, eſq of Cloghnakilty. But his grandfather alſo dying when 
he was about nine years old, he was then taken under the pro- 
tection of his uncle, John E ird, eſq. who placed him at an or- 
dinary latin ſchool at Cloghnakilty, where he ſoon diſcovered a 
ſtrong inclination. to learning. In 1668, having attained the age 
of 18 years, he began to practiſe as an attorney in ſeveral manor 
edurts where his uncle was ſeneſchal, and continued it three 
years, and was entered of Gray's Inn in 1671, with a view of 
| bring calladits the bar. Here he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed for 
dis great aſſiduity and conſequent improvement, that in the ſum- 
mer of 1673 he was made one of the ſurveyors at ſir Robert 
Shaftoe's reading. He ſoon after married a lady who had a right 
to 2 conſiderable fortune; but, being diſappointed in obtaining 
it, he took-a farm near Cloghnakilty, to which he retired for 
ſeven years.» Being at length rouſed his lethargy by a great 
me; 5 £52 8 . nf 
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arrived in London, Mr. Cox quitted Briſtol, and repaired to the 
metropolis, where he was made under ſecretary of ftate, Hav- 
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increaſs &f kis faraiy; he was, by the intereſt of br Robert Bourk⸗ 
well, elected recorder of Kinfale in the year 1680. He now 
removed to Cork; where he practiſed in the law with great 


ſucceſs. But, ſoreſeeing the ſtorm that was going to fall on the 
_ proteſtants, he quitted his practice, and his eſtate, which at that 
time amounted to 300 J. per ann. and removed with his wife 


aad five children to England, and ſettled at Briſtol. 'At this place 
he obtained ſufficient practice to ſupport his family genteelly, 
independently of his iriſh eſtate; and at his leiſure hours com- 


piled the Hi 1 the firſt part of which he publiſhed 


foon after the revolution, in 1689, under the title of Hibernia 
Anglicana; or the hiſtory of Ireland, from the conqueſt thereof 
by * Eripliſh to the preſent time. When the prince of Orange 
ing given great ſatisfaction to the king in the diſcharge of this 
office, Mr. Cox was immediately after the ſurrender of Water- 
ford made recorder of that city. On the 15th of September 

1690 he was ee ſecond juſtice of the court of common 
pleas. In Aprif 1691 Mr. juſtice Cox was made governor of 
the county and city of Cork. His ſituation now, as a judge and 
a military governor, was ſomewhat ſingular; and he was cer- 


_ tainly not deficient in zeal for the government, whatever ob- 


jections may be made to his conduct on the principles of juſtice 
and humanity. During the time of Mr. Cox's government, 
which continued till the e of Limerick, though he had 

a frontier of 80 miles to defend, and 20 places to 8 be- 
ſides Cork and the fort of Kinſale, yet he did not loſe a ſingle 

inch of ground. On the 5th of November 1692 Mr. juſtice Cox 
received the honour of knighthood; in July 1693 was nominated 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and in October 1706 was created a 


baronet. On the death of queen Anne, and the acceſſion of king 


George I. fir Richard Cox, with the other principal iriſh judges, 
was removed from his office, and alfo from the privy council. 
He then retired to his ſeat in the county of Cork, where he hoped 
to have ended his days in pace; but his tranquillity was dif- 
turbed by ſeveral attacks which were made againſt him in the 
iriſh parliament. Fo rence, ſeveral ſevere votes were 
paſſed againſt him, they were not followed = any farther pro · 

ceedings.' He now divided his time between ſtudy, Wr you 

provements on his eſtate, and acts of beneſicence. But in 705 
1733, he was ſeized by 2 fat of apoplexy, which ended in a p iy, : 
under which he languiſhed till the 3d of May that year, when he 
expired without pain, at the age of 83 years one month and a 


= 


few days. f 


COX (Leonanp). He was the ſeeond fon of Laurence Coxj = 
Mee 
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He received his education in Cambridge, and afterwards be- 
came a famous ſchoolmaſter at Reading in Berkſhire. He was 
there in much eſteem. when John Frith the martyr was taken 


op as 2 vagabond and put in the ſtocks ; but was treated by: | 


Cox with great kindneſs and every mark. of reſpect. He a 
terwards travelled through France, Germany, Poland and 


Hungary, where he taught the learned languages, and became 


more famous than he had been at home. He died 1549 at 
Caerlton in his native country, where he had ſpent his advan- 


ced years. He wrote ſeveral learned pieces in greek and latin, 


particularly a commentary on Lilly's grammar. 

_COXETER (Tnox as), is mentioned by Mr. Warton as a 
faithful and induſtrious colleQor. in our old engliſh literature, 
and therefore juſtly entitled to a place in this work. He was 
born of an antient and reſpectable family at Lechdale in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, Sept. 1689; and entered a commoner. of | Trinity 
college, Oxford, in 1705. From Oxford, where he wore a 
civilan's gown, he came to London, with a view of purſuing 
the civil law ; but, loſing his friend and patron ſir John Cook, 
knight, who was dean of the arches and vicar-general, and who 


| died in 1710, he abandoned civil law and every other profeſ- 


| fien. . Continuing in London without any ſettled purſuit, he 
became acquainted with bookſellers, and authors. H 
materials for 2 biography of our poets. He aſſiſted Mr. Ames 
in the Hiitory of britiſh typography. He had à curious col- 


lection of old plays. He pointed out to Theobald many of 


akſpeare. He compiled one, if not more, of the indexes to 
udſon's edition of Joſephus in 1720. In 1739 he publiſhed 
a new edition of Baily's life of biſhop Fiſher, firſt printed in 
itss. In 1744 he circulated propoſals for printing the dra- 
atic works of Thomas May, eſq. a contemporary with Ben 
Pac and, upon his deceaſe, a competitor. for the bays. 
With notes, and an account of his life and writings.” The 


5 black. letter books, which that critic uſed in his edition of 
b 


editor,” ſays he, © intending to rgvive the beſt of our old plays 


_ faithfully collated with all the editions, that could be found in 

; ſearch. of above 30 years, happened to communicate his 
7 5 heme to one who now invades it. To vindicate which, he is 
_ reſolved to publiſh this deſerving author, though out of the or- 
der of his deſign. And, as a late ſpurious edition of Gorboduc 
is ſufficient to ſhew what miſtakes and confuſion. may be ex- 
pected from the medley now advertiſing in ten volumes, a cor- 
rect edition will be added of that excellent. rragedy z with 
other poetical works of the renowned Sackville, his life, and 
| gloflary. Theſe are Aeon as a ſpecimen of the great care 
327 neceſſary, and will 
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ſuch old writers as the editor ſhall be encouraged to reſtor 

to the public in their genuine purity.” Such are the terms © 

the propels: and they ſhew, that, ans this deſign did not 
tect, 


Coxeter was the firſt who formed the y cheme, 


plays. Sackville's Gorboduc, here referred to, is the edition 


| conducted by Mr. Spence in 1736. In 1747 he was appoint- 


ed ſecretary to a ſociety for the, encouragement of an eſſay ;0- 
wards à complete engliſh hiſtory.z under the auſpices of which 
appeared the firſt volume of Carte's hiſtory of England. He 


died of à fever on caſter-day, April 19, 1747, in his ggth 


ear, n e , ß 
a COYER (L' Asse), born at Baumeles-Nones in Franche+ 
Comtẽ, died at Paris July 18, 1782, in an advanced age, was 
for ſome time a jeſuit. Having quitted that ſociety, he re- 
paired to the capital about 175 1, and ſought a livelihood by his 
pen. He began his career by certain fugitive pieces, whereof 
lome, as the © Diſcovery of the philoſopher's ſtone,” in imita- 
tion of Swift, and the * Miraculous year,” had the moſt ſuc- 


ceſs. Theſe trifles were collected under the very ſuitable title of 


„ Bagatelles. morales. Some of the pieces in this collection 
are written with eaſe, delicacy and ſprightlineſs; but irony be- 
ing the favourite figure with the author, the ſtyle of it is too 
monotonous and the witticiſms ſometimes too far fetehed. 
There was viſible in the writings of the abbs Coyer, as well ag 
in his converſation, a perpetual effort at being agreeable x the 
moſt effectual method of not becoming ſo, or of not Song 
for any continuity. Beſides ſome temporary pieces, the abbe 
Coyer alſo wrote, 1. The hiſtory of John Sobieſki, 3 vols. 12mo, 
1761 ; a; very intereſting, work. 2. I ravels in Italy and Hol- 
land, 1775, 2 vols. 12mo.. The abbe Coyer ran over | theſe 
countries, not ſo much in the character of a deep obſerver, as 
of a light Frenchman, who takes a ſuperficial glance, and then 
haſtily ſets down ſome remarks analogous to the fluctuation of 
his mind, of his inclinations and his character. The book is 
far inferior both to the obſervations of M. Groſley and the tra · 
vels of M. de la Lande. 3. New obſeryations on England, 
1779, 12mo.: which is little elſe than an abridgment of Groſ- 
"oy London. A collection in 2 vols. 1amo, has heen made 
of the Bagatelles morales, the Nobleſſe commergante, Chinki, 
and another work intituled 5. On preaching,” in which. the 
author attempts to prove the inutility of preaching to the 
correction and improvement of mank ing. 

COYPEL (CHARLES ANTOINE), the fourth celebrated pain 
ter of that name, was born at Paris in 1694; and died there in 
1752, in the /5$th year. of his age. The family of the So. 
vet had long been famous fo a 
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pel, the eee was director of the academy at Rome; 

Antoine Coypel, the father, was principal painter to the king 
and the duke of Orleans, and at the fame time ſurveyor of 
painting and ſculpture; and Noel Nicholas Coypel, the uncle, 
profeſſor of that academy. Antoine Coypel was admitted into 
the academy of painting in his ewentieth year, where he had 
already executed ſeveral pictures of great merit; his ſon, to 
whom he left his name, his talents, his knowledge and virtues, 
enjoyed the ſame good fortune in his 21ſt year: he was firſt 
painter to the duke of Orleans, and in 1747 to the king. 

Though his perſonal qualities and endowments had Miveady 
made him a welcome gueſt with the princes and great men of 
the court, yet this laſt appointment increaſed his reputation; 


and the firſt uſe he made of his conſequence; was to induce 
M. de Tourathem, who had fortitude of mind ſufficient for 
ſuch a facrifice, to decline the title of a protector of the aca- l 
demy, which hitherto had always been connected with the i 
oſſice of ſuperintendant of the buildings, in order that the aca- I 
demy of painting, like all the reſt, might be under the imme- . 
diate protection of the king. kle alſo erected a preparatory h 
ſchool, at Paris, for the young pupils, who went to Rome, 0 
where they ſtudied ares ee. exerciſed themſelves under able I 
maſters. To him likewiſe the public are indebted for the exhi- d 
bition of the pictures in the Luxembourg gallery; pity it is i i 
ö 


that his project was not executed in all its extent. Like all 
men of genius, he had his enviers and rivals; but his rivals were 
his friends, his modeſty drew them to him, and he never re- 


N 


fuſed them his eſteem. His place as firſt painter to the king hi 
brought him to court, and made him more intimately acquaint- w. 
© ed with the queen and the dauphin. The queen often gave w. 
him work to do, which chiefly conſiſted in pictures of the ſaints of 
and other objects of miſtaken devotion. On her return from = 
Metz, finding over her chimney a picture repreſenting France ke 

in the attitude of returning thankes to heaven for the deliverance an 
of the king, ſhe was fo moved; that ſhe exclaimed, No one wa 
but my friend Coypel is capable of ſuch a piece of. gallantry !” a 1 
and in fact it was his doing. The dauphin had frequently pri- Th 
vate converſations with him. He himſelf executed the draw- aſk 
ing for the laſt work of Coypel, the ſultan in his feraglio. neſſ 
His table was always ſtrewed with the manuſcripts of this artiſt, into 
which he intended to publiſh at his own expence. The death 9 
of the zuthor prevented his deſign, and 'bn hearing of the Ant 
event, the prince ſaid publiely at ſupper: I have in one year 7 
$54 44:0 „%%%%ͤ OO, 2 8 5 We. of . 


loſt three of my friends!“ . r 
Coypel ſeems to have exerted himſelf more for others than Eng 
for himſelf; he was a good maſter, à good relation, a good a fla 
friend, and never -ptoyed} Gad Ie. to his profeſſions. His father ed 
12 | : 8 REAR , Sg 1 | diſinherited Ta 
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diinhetited him in favour of his ſiſter by a ſecond marriage, 


and the ſon did the ſame in regard to his brother, by depriving 


him of all benefit from the inheritance of Bidault Coy 
was author of ſeveral theatrical performances, the rehearſals 


whereof were attended by crowds 'of people, not for the ſake 


— 


of feeding his vanity with an artificial applauſe, but from friend- 
ly participation, and the conviction of their . intrinſic merit. 
Moſt of them were performed at the private theatte of madame 
Marchand, and in the Mazarine college, for which they were 
expreſsly compoſed. The well-known Don Quixote is by him. 
But not alone plays came from the pen of Coypel; we have 
ſeveral diſſertations of his on the art of painting, and academi- 
cal lectures, which latter are in print. He even wrote the life 
of his father, which excels no leſs by the delicate manner in 
which he criticiſes his father, than by the modeſty. with which 
he ſpeaks of himſelf. His acquaintance was very much ſought 
after. One proof of this is in the prodigious heaps of letters 
that were found after his death. He was particularly the fa- 
vourite of a ſmall coterie, where talents, knowledge and good 
humour were cheriſhed, unmixed with jealouſy, pride, and li- 
centiouſneſs. In the number of its members were Meſſ Coy- - 

Jus, Helvetics, Mirabeau, Mariveaux, Madlle Quinaut, Ma- 


dame Marchand, and ſeveral more. They met alternately at 
the apartments of each other, and ſat down to a ſupper which, 


8 a law of the ſociety, muſt, not coſt more than fifteen livres. 
oypel was remarkable for his liberal ſpirit.. He cauſed a houſe 


that had been thrown down by an inundation to be rebuilt at 


his own expence on a far more convenient and handſome plan, 
without the impoveriſned owner's ever knowing to whom he 

was in:'ebted for the bounty. He annually laid by 2000 livres 
of his revenue for works of charity, and requeſted the duke of 


Orleans to employ the expence of the coach which that prince 


kept for him in alms to the poor. The duke of Orleans had 
an uncommon value for him. The duke could not bear a 
warm room, but, when Coypel came to him, he always ordered 
2 rouſing fire to be made up, for, ſaid he, he is chilly?” 
This ſame prince compoſed a poem, ſhewed it to the artiſt, and 
alked him, whether he ſhould have it printed? Coypel was ho- 
neſt enough to ſay, No:“ and the duke tore it, and threw it 
into the fire. 271 Ag : 5 | SW ; PTR #6 ' bn ; © TSS 
A ſimilar anecdote of the duke of Orleans the regent, and 
Antoine Coypel the father, deſerves to be related here by 
way of e e The regent knew that Coypel on account 
of ſome diſguſts, was intending to accept of an invitation to 
England. He therefore drove to his lodgings one morning, in 
a fiacre, quite alone, without any attendants, and had him call. 
ed down: “Come into the carriage,” faid he to the _ 5 
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who was quite diſconeerted at this viſitz let us g and take 
drive together: you are chagrined I want to try whether I can- 


not put you in a good humour.“ We may en ee e chat 


this jaunt made Coypel at once forget both Engl 


and his 


, 
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- COYSEVOX(AnTrony), an ingenious french ſculptor, 
born at a goes in 16403 died chancellor and . of the 


academy of painting and ſculpture in 1720. Verſailles boaſts 
his beſt works. We have beſides, the figure of that great mi- 
niſter, M. Colbert, on his tomb, in the church of 8. Euſtachius; 
the two groups of Renown, and Mercury, in the Thuilleries; and 
the player on the flute, in the ſame garden. The Neptune 
and Amphytrite, at Marly, with many very ſine buſts, are the 
chief works of this aztiſt, who was endowed with a moſt fruitful 


* 


imagination, and an admirable cc uon. 


_ COVTIER (Jaurs), phyfician of Louis XI. of France, and 
memorable ſor nothing particularly, but the dexterity he ſhew- 


ed in managing this monarch. Louis had no principle to lay 


hold of, except an intenſe fear of dying; which moſt contemp- 
tible cowardice Coytier talking the advantage of, and often 
threatening his maſter with a ſpeedy diſſolution, obtained from 
time to time great and innumetable favours. Louis however 
once recovered ſtrength of mind enough to be aſhamed of his 
weakneſs; and, feeling a momentaty reſentment for what he 
then thought the inſolence of his phyſician, ordered him to 


be privately diſpatched. Coytier, apprized of this by the offi- 


cer, who was his intimate friend, replied, „that the only con- 
cern he felt about himſelf Was, not that he muſt die, but that 
the king could not ſurvive him above four days; and that he 
- (the ſaid Coytier) kneu this by a particular ſcience (meaning 
aſtrology, eee | prevailed), and only mentioned it to him 
in -conhdence-as-an intimate friend.“ Louis, informed of this, 
was frightened more than ever; and ordered Coytier to be at 
large as uſual. The famous prince of Condé uſed to ſay, 
te that no man was an hero to his own valet de chambre: 
and, were all heroes like, Louis, who can wonder? 
+, CRAB (Roc R), the engliſn hermit, was born in Bucking- 
bamſhire towards the beginning of the xvith century. Lhe 
enthuſiaſm of his diſpoſition led him to forſake his buſineſs, 
which was a hatter, and in which he had acquired ſome 


perty, to become himſelf. the leader of a ſect. He had read 


the ſcriptures: through the optics of fanaticiſm, which ſerved 
but to increaſe his gloom, and confirmed him in the reſolution 
of retiring: from the world. Filled with this reſolution he 
Aold off his ſhop, goods, and eſtate, and diſtributed the money 
among the poor: retiring to Ickman, near Uxbridge, where 
wich his oun hands he built him à hut, and gave fifty ſhillings 
F e „ * ayer 
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= year. for à rood of ground. In this ſolitude he lived with a 
ſerenity of thought, health of body, and amazing frugality, 
equal to the ancient aſcetics. He was viſited by people of all 
denominations ;z- even divines conſulted" him as a ſeer, and the 


ladies reſorted to him as an inſpired fortune- teller. Among 


other predictions he is ſaid to have ſoretold the reſtoration, and 
that the houſe of Naſſau ſhould have dominion in this country, 


which was fulfilled in the perſon of William the third. 


_ CRABB (HaBasKxux),: who (to adopt his on modeſt lan- 
guage) ( conducted the devotions” of an independent congre- 
gation of chriſtians, The life and character of Mr. Crabb, though 
unmarked by any of thoſe ſtriking incidents or impreſſive pecu- 
liarities which excite the attention of ordinary obſervers, were 


| nevertheleſs thoſe on which the philoſopher and philanthropiſt 


love to dwell. They exhibited a model of exemplary conduct 
during a period of 45 years, ſpent'in.the exerciſe of moral and 
religious duties. He was the youngeſt ſon of the late Mr. 


Denny Crabb, of Wattisfield, in Sudtolk, and imbibed his car- 


lieſt principles from the late rev. Thomas Larmer, well known 
to the learned world by his © obſervations on the manners and 
cuſtoms of the Eaſt.” He received his academical education 


at Daventry under Dr. Aſhworth; and firſt officiated as a mi- 


niſter at Stowmarket, in Suffolk. He thence removed to Ci- 
renceſter, in,Glouceſerſhire; and afterwards united with his bro- 
ther- in- law, the rev. Mr. Fenner, at the Devizes, Wilts, in the 
education. of youth. Whilſt he was thus honourably and uſe- 
fully employed, his antient preceptor Mr. Harmer died, and he 
with gladneſs accepted an invitation to ſueceed him in the mi- 
niſtry. He had ever wiſhed to ſpend the latter portion of his 
life in his native village, that he might pour forth the abun- 
dance of his acquirements in the ſpot whence he drew the firſt 
principles of his faith. But he had yet to learn, that the ſpi- 
rit of chriſtianity reſts not always with its profeſſors. He had 
been educated in the ſtrict principles of Calvin, from which he 
could not but conſiderably deviate ; for his intellect was ſtrong, 
his judgment cool, and his mind free from early impreſſions. 


Although he ayoided every ſpecies of controverſy, and was aſ- 


ſiduous in the practical duties of the miniſtry, his incapability 
of joining in the jargon of myſtery was, in the opinion of ſome . 
of his hearers, an unpardonable crime. The purity of his mo- 
rals, the ſuavity of his manners, the berievolence of his feelings, 
and the rectitude of his principles, were as a grain in the ba- 
lance, when dppoſed to the Shibboleth of the ſect which he 
could not pronounce. The diſſenters of the preſent. day are 
well known to affect great liberality of ſentiment, and a love 
of religious liberty, in oppoſition to the church of England: 
yet, at the inſtigation of a fe individuals of * 


N 


his works, fcorning to 


„ cnc r. 


| he was compelled to abandon the ſcene of his former happineſs, 
and the ſpot in which his future welfare ſeemed to centre He 


met with an aſylum at Royſton, where his extraordinary merit 


was juſtly appreciated. Here he Day ee pon the ſatisfaction 


of aſſociating with kindred minds: it was ever his lot to 
have the cup of happineſs daſhed from his lips before he had 


well taſted it. He had remained there but two years, when he 


loſt his wife. Her death affected him ſeverely ;, which, with 
the fight of a numerous and young family, for whom there appear- 
ed no means of ſupport except the precarious ſubſiſtence which 
his profeſſion furniſhed him; and the cruel wound ſo recently 


inflited.,upon him by his diſmiſſion-from Wattisfield, confÞired 


to deſtroy his conſtitution. - His regret for the paſt and appre- 
henſions for the future brought on a nervous fever, and, about 
two years after the death of Mrs. Crabb, hurried him to an un- 
timely tomb. His character has been already in part delineat- 


ed. His domeſtic misfortunes created a penſive habit, but he 


was occaſionally lively and jocoſe. He was neither a political 
nor a polemical preacher; and, though he was proud of his 


office as a teacher of the religion of Jeſus, he was deſirous to 


avoid the epithet of prieſt. He left a great number of ſermons 
in manuſcript: ſome volumes whereof have been ſince pub- 
liſhed. He died at Royſton, December 25, 179 .. 

__CRADOCE (Samvtr), rector of North Cadbury in Somer- 


g ſetſhire, was elder brother to Dr. Zachary Cradock, preacher 


at Gray's Inn, and provoſt of Eton college. He was * 
for nonconformity in 1662, and kept a private academy during 
the reign of Charles II. He was a very good inoffenſive man; 
ſor every one ſpoke well of him, when it was uſual for men of 
all religions to ſpeak ill of each other. His * hiſtory of the 


old and new teſtament,” his * apoſtolical hiſtory,” and his 


harmony of the four evangeliſts, are his principal works. 
The laſt was reviſed by Dr. Tillotfon, who preſerved it 
from the flames in the fire of London. Died Oct. 7, 1706, 


aged 86. 7 | 


CRADDOCK (Lure), an ingenious painter of the inferior 


_ claſs of beings, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to a houſe-painter in 


London, where, without inſtructions, and with few portunities 


of ſtudying nature, in that part of the creation which his talents 


* 


led him to repreſent, he roſe to great fame, and, if not a great 
- maſter, he certainly was an imitator of diſtinction. Vertue re- 


cords that Craddock's pictures roſe quickly after his deathtothree 
or four times the price that he received for them while living. 
He worked 'by the day, and generally for dealers who retailed 

| be employed by men of birth or fortune, 
who confined his fancy and reſtrained his freedom. His birds 


zre highly coloured, and were much ſought as ornaments over . 


doors 


3 
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doors and chimney-pieces, He died in 191), and lies buried at 


St. Mary's, White - chap el. „ e 
. CRals (NichoLAs) Cragius, born about the year 1541, at 
Ripen, was regent of the ſchool of Copenhagen in 1576. 
He married two years after this, and then ſet out on his travels 
over Europe. On his return, he found at his houſe two chil- 
_ dren. that ag baicng, to him. Theſe he got rid of, together 


with their mother, by een his marriage; and then, for- 


getting this diſaſter, he married again. His turn for buſineſs 


procured him the management of ſeveral important negotia- 


tions, which he terminated much to the ſatisfaction of the 
king of Denmark. He died in 1602, at the age of 61, leaving 
a latin work in high repute, on the republie of the Lacedemo- 
nians, firſt printed in 1592, and then at Leyden in 1670, 8. 
and the annals of Denmark, in 6 books, from the death of 


Frederic 1, to the year 1550. They are better for conſulting 


than Fon reading. 1 hey were reprinted 'at Copenhagen in 
1737 olio. Ni 2495 ; 1 LE TE.» 6 SEES tf Fx 67 : 
CRAIG (Sik THoMAs), was born at Edinburgh in 1548, and 


ſtudied the civil law in the univerſity of Paris. While very 


young, he was called to the bar as an advocate in the court of 


ſeſſion. His practice at the bar was great, and he was treated 
with every mark of reſpect by his countrymen. Being well 


{killed in britiſh and european antiquities, he wrote a learned 
treatiſe on the feudal law, entituled, Jus feudale, which is ſtill 
in very great eſteem. | In 1535 he wrote à treatiſe an the ſo- 
1 of Scotland, which was tranſlated into very bad eng- 
liſh b 

treatiſe in folio, to prove. the legality of James's ſucceſſion to 


the crown of England on the death of queen Elizabeth, His 
book on the: feudal law is. eſteemed all over England and the 


continent of Europe, and often quoted both by hiſtorians and 
CRAIG (James M. A.), was born at Gifford in Eaſt Lo- 


. Edinburg :1744s;a80d; 095: oye ach 


CRAIG (Jonn),;. a: Scotch: mathematician, who made his 


name famous, by a ſmall. v 


y one Mr. Ridpath, 1675, In 1602 he wrote a large 


The- 


- 
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_ © Theologie chriſtianz principia mathematiea“ ft was print- 
ed at London in 1699, and reprinted at Leipfic in-1755, with 
u preface upon the life and works of Craig.” The author cal- 
culates the force and diminution of the probability of things. 
He eftabliſhes, as his fundamental propoſition, that whatever we 
believe upon the teſtimony of men, inſpired or uninſpired, is 
nothing more than probable. ' He then proceeds to ſuppoſe, 
that this probability diminiſhes in proportion as the diſtance of 
time from this teſtimony increaſes ? and, by means of algebrai- 
cal calculations, he finds at length, that the probability of the 
christian religion will laſt only 1454 years from the date of 
his book; but will be nothing afterwards, unleſs Jeſus Chriſt 
ſbould prevent the annihilation of it by his ſecond coming, as 
he prevented the annihilation of the jewiſh” religion by his 
— coming. Some have ſeriouſly refuted theſe learned re- 
veries. Fo | r "FB. = | TEES. PAT r , TER os | 
' CRAIG (Writ an), an excellent divine of the church of 
Scotland, was the fon of a reſpectable merchant in Glaſgow. 
He was born there in February 190 z and in the ſeminaries of 
education in that city, he began and proſecuted his ſtudies. 
At college he diſtinguiſned himſelf by his early taſte and un- 
common proficiency in claſſical learning; and in applying to 
this ſort of literature, he received great aſſiſtance and encou- 
ragement from his kinſman the rev. Mr. Clerk, miniſter of the 
goſpel at Neilſton in Renfrewſhire. '- That deſerving young 
man, who died at an early period of his life, and before his 
worth became ſufficiently known, was one of the firſt clergy- 
men in the weſt of Scotland, who began to: ſtudy and teach 
chriſtianity in a manner different from that uſually practiſed 
ſince the reformation; and who thought the intereſts of true 
religion could be promoted by ſuch elegance of compoſition 
and knowledge of philoſophy as might be derived from an- 
tient authors. To ſtudies of this fort therefore the excellent 
| perſon who is the ſubje& of this memoir, ineited by his own 
original inclination, and affiſted by his ingenious friend, was 
very early attached. The moral philoſophy of the antients en- 
gaged his attention in a particular manner: and the moral 
_ writers of Greece and Rome were his favourite authors. By 
the attentive eats of thejr' works, and of the moral pbets of 
_ anriquity, he had committed to his memory a great number of 
their moſt ſtriking paſſages ;* and uſed'to Apply them occaſion- 
ally, in the company of his ſelect friends, with great eaſe, 
judgment, and ingenuity. In this he had an excellent exam- 
ple in the practice of his friend and inſtructor the — 
brated Dr. Hutcheſon, who was elected to the profeſſorſhip of 
moral philoſophy in the univerſity of Glaſgow, about the time 


2 
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tourſe. With this amiable and; eminent philoſopher he was 
early and intimately connected. Commencing preacher in 
the year 1734, his philoſophical monitor embraced every op- 
portunity of hearing him; and with a frankneſs which ſhewed 
the opinion he entertained of the candour and abilities of his 
diſciple, he offered ſuch remarks on his ſermons as he thought 
neceſſary. He particularly admoniſhed him againſt a propen- 
ſity to which young clergymen of ability are very liable, of 
indulging themſelves in abliruſe and philoſophical diſquiſition. 
He adviſed, becauſe he knew he was able to follow the advice, 
to preach to and from the heart. He did ſo. Habitually 
pious, ardently devout,. and deeply intereſted in the welfare of 
thoſe who liſtened to his inſtruction, he delivered himſelf with 
genuine and becoming earneſtneſs. This was the ſpirit that 
directed his manner. Loud exclamation, outrageous action, 
violence of look or geſture, were not tlie characters of his de- 
livery. It was ſolemn, yet animated; earneſt, but correct; 
and though correct, not formal. He arreſted the attention, 
without alarming the imagination: he touched the heart, with- 
out rouſing the paſſions. His manner was elegant; and he 
pleaſed: he ſpoke as he felt, and was affecting. | 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that a preacher of ſuch eminence, 
eſpecially at a time when this mode of preaching was rare, 
ſhould remain unknown or unnoticed. He ſoon received a 
preſentation from Mr. Lockhart, of Cambuſnethan, to be mi- 
niſter of that pariſhz and ſettled there in the year 1737. 
About this time great oppoſition was made by the populace of 
Scotland, and particularly by thoſe of Clydeſdale, to the manner 
of appointing miniſters by preſentations from lay-patrons. On 
this account therefore, and perhaps becauſe his ſermons incul- 
cated active virtue more frequently and more earneſtly than 
his audience, who would have been better pleaſed with obſcure 
and myſtical theology, thought neceflary, he encountered con- 
ſiderable oppoſition... Zealous, however, in the diſcharge of 
his duty, and hoping, in the conſcious ardour of his endeavours, 
to reconcile his pariſhioners to that ſyſtem of inſtruction which 
he thought beſt ſuited to their condition, and moſt conſiſtent 
with chriſtianity, he refuſed a preſentation to a church in Air- 
ſhire, offered him by Mr. Montgomery of Coilsfield z and an- 
other offered him by the amiable but unfortunate earl of Kil- 
marnock. At length he accepted of a preſentation to a church 
in Glaſgow, the place of his nativity, where moſt of his rela- 
tions reſided z where he could have opportunities of converſ- 
ing with his literary friends, and where the field for doing 
good was more extenſive. He was firſt appointed miniſter of 
the Wynd-church in that city: and, after the building of St. 
Andrew's church, one of the maſt elegant places of public wor- 


Vol. IV. ſhip 
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ſhip in Scoach te uu rermoved Wider! His n 
no time ſo numerous, but eſpecially during the- laſt five-arid- 
twenty ears of his life, as thoſe! who vakded good 'compoſi- 


tion ane Aberalty of ſentiment apprehended that he deſerved. 


Inſtead of the abſtviie: tenets of ſpeculative theology, and the 
"myſterious doctrines inculcated'by many popular cler ymen in 
the church of Scotland, he thought his flock would be better 


edified by ſuch a plain expoſition of their duty, as was laid 


down in the precepts/and example of Jeſus; and by ſuch a di- 
rect, but judicious application to themſelves, as in their ſitu- 
ation ſeemed requiſite, But this mode of inſtruction has never 
been very faſhionable. Not much reliſhed in Galilee and 
Jeruſalem, when practiſed by one who ſpake as never man 
Jpake, it was not likely to become more popular in Clydeſdale 
and the city of Glaſgow. But, though Craig might regret, 
what ſeemed to him the miſguided or miſtaken ſentiments of 
many who profeſſed themſelves chriſtians; yet, ſtedfaſt in his 
on opinions, founded on mature reflection, and unmoved by 


the undiſeriminating praiſe or blame of the multitude, he till 


perſiſted in the delivery of ſuch doctrines as his reaſon convin- 
ced him were moſt eſſential to the real improvement and eternal 
Welfare of his hearers.—In truth, though Craig's eatly atten- 
tion to good compoſition, and to what was accounted: Nberalie 
of opinion in religious matters, thewed a turn of mind a good 
deal different from the ſpirit and improvemient-of the times, 
he was not altogether fingular.* Clerk, miniſter of the goſpel 
at Neilſton,” Paton at Renfrew, Fleming at Kilmacolm, War- 
ner at Kilbareben, Dr. Wiſhart, his predeceſſor in the Wynd⸗- 
church, and Dr. Leechman, his contemporaries or intimate 


ſtiends, were eminent promoters of true learning, correct taſte, - 


and ſuch vie wg of e e as ſeemed to them more agreeable 
to the original form chriſtianity, 1 than thoſe uſually recom- 


mended by many popular preſbyterian preachers. Craig about 


this time married the daughter of Mr. An na conſidera 
ble merehant in Glaſgow. She lived with him ſixteen years; 
and by her he had ſeveral children; two of whom; namely 
William; an eminent lawyer at the ſcortiſh bar; and John, a 


merchant in Glaſgow, ſurvived their father. But the excellent 


underſtanding” and amiable diſpoſitions of his wife, Which ren- 
dered his married ſtare happy, contributed,” by their/pajbful re- 
Collection, to embitter the ſufferings of | his declinjnj ape 
She died in the year 1758: and though he afterwards 

2 very happy marriage with the daughter of Gilbert . 

efq. of Auchtifardel, he ſcareely ever recovered the ſhock of 

his -firſt ſeparation Several years before he died, his ſtrength 

and health gradually declined: his ſpirits were overwhelmed 
| wi unn he * to have loſt the power of enjoy- 
5 © | ES, 9 
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and ſtrong nerves encounters | | 
converts, or, by a bold authoritative tone, though he fails to 
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mented that he was become uſeleſs; and that he felt, 


not only his body, but the faculties of hig ſoul impaired. His 


ſufferings were heightened by many additional afflictions; par- 


ticularly by the death of his ſon Alezander, a very agreeable 


young man, who had been bred a . merchant, but who was. 
{trongly. inclined to the ſtudy of polite literature: and ſoon; 


after by the death of his ſecond wife, whoſe affectionate aſſidu- 


ities had been invariably em oyed in endeayonring to ſolace. 
and ſupport his infirmities. In this ſtate of feebleneſs and des 
jection, notwithſtanding the unwearied attention of | his ſur- 


| vivirig ſons, he continued to languiſh : and, at length, in the 


ſeverity-fifth ne of his age, he was releaſed by an caſy death. 
Great ſenſibility ſeems to have given the general and prevailing 


colour to his character. It rendered His piety deyout, his be- 


nerolence tender, and his friendſhip affectionate. In the cul- 
ture of his underſtanding it inclined him to thoſe. ſtudies that 
pleaſe by their beautiful imagery; or touch the heart with 
agreeable feelings. He was therefore vety early addicted to 
claſſical learning ; arid cheriſhed | thoſe views of religion that 
repreſent both and man in a fayourable light. Such fen- 

timents and propenſities, though not altogether ſingular at the 

time that he commenced his ſtudies, were however ſo rare 
among ſtudents of 3 that, ſpeaking figuratively, we 
may call them fingular. But ſingularity of diſpoſition or opi- 
nion is uſually diſliked or | oppoſed. ' The man. of fortitude, 

| he oppoſition ; and either makes 


impoſes reſpect. But the man of extreme 
ſenſibility, yielding his native bias, is afraid of the ſtruggle, 
declines the wi and, excepting in the retirements of con- 
fidential friendſhip,” not only appears, but really becomes ſhy 
and reſerved. I his diſpoſition is nearly allied to modeſty, 
and even humbleneſs of mind; yet the appearance of diſtance 
it ſo often aſſumes, is miſrepreſented by the undiſcerning mul- 
titude; and, by a violent miſapplication of texms, is miſcon- 
ſtrued into pride. Effects almoſt of an oppoſite appearance 
are — by the ſame principle, vet tend in their final 
iſſue to confirm this miſtaken reſerve. The man of ſenſibility, 
conſcious of powers, exerts them; and, conſcious of his own 
candour, expects ſuitable returns. He is diſappointed. The 
obſervation of men is otherwiſe. engaged: accidental circum- 
ſtances, and other cauſes than ſuch as ariſe from perverſion of 
mind, carry away their attention from the merit that claims 
and deſerves ' their notice. Of theſe the man of ſhy and re- 
tired ſenſibility is not aware; he becomes ſtill more cautious 
in his ä more ſhy, and more retired. 


conciliate affection, 
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But Craig, under the ſacred ſhade;//and in the retiremenſts ef 
intimate and confidential friendſhip, was unreſerved, open, and 
even ardent. The fpirit of real enjoyment, with which in 
his better days he engaged in familiar and literary converſation 
with his friends, diſplayed the moſt intereſting view of his 
chatacter. Converſations on the merits of elegant authors, 
both antient and modern, but, above all, the liberal diſcuſſion 
of moral and religious topics, were the joy of his ſoul. On 
| theſe occaſions, his eyes, naturally animated, ſparkled with ad- 
ditional luſtre; his voice, naturally muſieal, became delight- 
- fully mellow; his features brightened, for his heart glowed. 
Theſe were bleſſed intervals, antieipations perhaps of what he 
now enjoys. By degrees, this glowing mood became tinged 
With melancholy at firſt it was'amiable and intereſting; but 
became at laſt diſtrefsful. The ſenſibility which gave him 
ſuch moments of rapture, had not perhaps been duly managed; 
and contributed to or occafioned his ſufferings. It had ren- 
dered him averſe to indiſeriminate ſociety, and thus precluded 
him from many imiocent means of 'rclieving the laſſitude, or 
alleviating the weight of declining agg. It quickened his 
ſenſe of misfortune, and rendered his affliction for the loſs of 
friends too poignant. It overwhelmed him with too much 
ſorrow, if at any time he apprehended that the. affection of 
thoſe in Whoſe love he truſted had ſuſfered change. His 
fenſe of 'deity was ſtrong and lively. Even though the dtjec- 
tion and the deſpondeney of aſfliction mighty at times have 
brought a gloomy cloud between him and the radiance of hea- 
ven, the cloud was tranſient: his religious opinions, founded 
not merely on feeling but on conviction, were permanent: 
and even in the earlier periods of his life he often lamented 
# that men of worth and integrity were not pious; and though 
ö they performed many charitavle and diſintereſted actions from 
very laudable motives, yet that their conduct did not ſeem 
to be founded on any principles of religion. It might be friend- 
 thip, it might be compaſſion, it might be beneficence but it 
wanted thoſe aids, thoſe ſuppbrts and comforts, which alone 
could ariſe from hope and truſt in God. It is unneceffary to 
ſay of ſuch a character, that he was juſt; charitable. and tem- 
perate. His virtues were thoſe of a chriſtian, his failings 
were thoſe incident to the weakneſs of human nature; and his 
ſufferings were occaſioned, or much aggravated by his feelings. he 
| It is conſiſtent with his own opinions to ſay, that if there be a. wo 
region beyond the grave into which human weakneſs:can-have 17. 
no admiſhon, where there ee ute en for evexy excellent [4 
talent, and objects for every worthy aſfection, he is ſupremely Cate 
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century, 


eſprit? 


: e at Strickland in Weſtmoreland, was born in the xvith 


” 
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mitted in queen's college in Oxford, where he was 
afterwards fellow. He was eſteemed a celebrated 'preacher, 


and a deep controverſial divine, and was particularly admired 


by the puritanical party. When king James 1. ſent the lord 


| Evers: ambaſſador to the emperor, Mr. Crakanthorp went along 


with him as chaplain; and upon his return, he was chaplain to 

the biſhop of London, and preſented to a reQory near Braintry in 
Eſſex. He had the reputation of a general fcholar, and, be- 
ſides his being a great | maſter in univerſity-learning, he was a 


conſiderable canoniſt, and perfectly - acquainted with eceleſi- 
aſtical ere and fcholaſtic: divinity. He died in 1624, at 


his rectory of Black-Notley. His works are: 1. Juſtinian the 
emperor defended againſt cardinal Baroniugs. 2. Introductio in 
metaphyſicam, lib. 4. 3. A defence of Conſtantine, with a trea- 


tiſe of the pope's temporal monarchy. 4. Deſenſio eccleſiæ an- 


licanz contra M. Anton. de dominis archiepiſc. Spalatenſis 
injurias: this book has the character of a moſt exact piece of 
controyerſy. 455 Vigilius dormitans; or, a treatiſe of the 5th 
general council held at Conſtantinople, ann. 553. 6. Logicæ li- 
!!!! 8 
CRAMER (Jonx FRED ERIic), a, learned profeſſor at Duiſ- 
bourg, bore the title of counſellor to the king of Pruſſia, and 
was the reſident of this prince at Amſterdam. He died at the 
Hague in 1715, after. having been diſtinguiſhed; hy his kill in 
civil law, languages, and the ſcience of medii. Beſides a 
latin tranſlation of Puffendorf's introduction Mhiſtory, we 
have à work of his, intituled, Vindiciæ nominis Germanici 
contra quoſda mobtrectatores Gallos:” directed chiefly againſt 


an impertinent queſtion of the jeſuit Bouhours, Whether a 


German could have wit ? Si un Allemand peut Etre -bel- 


CRAMER (GanntET), born at Geneva in 1694, was a pu- 
pil of John Bernoulli, and à proſeſſor of mathematics from the 
age of 19. He was known all over Europe, and was of the aca- 
demies of London, Berlin, Montpelier, Lyons, Bologna. He 
died, in 1752, abſolutely worn out with % at the 
baths of Languedoc, whither he had repaired for the recovery 
of his health. Beſides an excellent work or two of his own, 
he made a moſt important and intereſting collection of the 
works of James and John Bernoulli, which were publiſhed, 
1743, under his inſpection and care, in 6 vols. .o ñ 
CRANE (THOMAS), was horn at Plymouth, and was edu- 
cated at Exeter college, Oxford ; after which he was preſented 
to the living of Rumpeſham in Dorſetſhire, by Oliter Crom- 
well. He continued in this living till 1662, when. be was 
bs J | 8 3 85 | : 15 
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paſtor of a large 5 He died in 1714. He was the 
author of a treatiſe on Divine Providence. . 5 
CRANMER (Dnomas), an engliſh archbiſhop, and memora. 
ble for having endured martyrdom in the cauſe of proteſtantiſm, 
was deſcended from an antient family in Ne n and 
born at AſlaQton in that county, 1489. In 1503 he was 
admitted of Jeſus college in Cambridge, of which he became 
fellow; diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the mean time by uncommon 
abilities and application to letters. Soon after he was M. A. 
he married, and Joſt his fellowſhip ; but, his wife dying in child- 
bed within a year, he was again admitted into it. In 1523 he 
was made D. D. The moſt immediate cauſe of his advancement 
in the church, was the opinion he gave upon Henry VIIIch's di- 
vorce from Catherine of Spain. For having, on account of the 
plague at Cambridge, retired to Waltham hey 
a relation of his lived, Edward Fox the king's almoner, and 
Stephen Gardiner the ſecretary, accidentally came to that houſe. 
Here the converſation turning upon the king's divorce, which 
was then almoſt the only thing talked of, Cranmer, who was well 
known to the other two, being deſired to ſpeak upon that point, 
delivered it as his opinion, That it would be much better to 
Have this queſtion, whether a man may marry his brother's wife 
or no? diſcuſſed and decided by the divines upon the authority of 
God's word, than thus from year to : web to prolong the time 
by having recourſe to the pope : that there was bat one truth in 


it, which the ſcripture would ſoon declare and manifeſt, being 


handled by learned men ; and that might be done as well at the 
univerſities here in England, as at Rome, or elſewhere.” This 
opinion being communicated by Fox to the king, his majeſty 
approved of it much; ſaying, that the man had the ſow by the 
right car.” Cranmer, upon this, was ſent for to court, made 
the king's chaplain, placed in the family of Thomas Boleyne earl 
of Wiltſhire and Ormond, and ordered to write upon the ſub- 
jeck of the divorce. He did ſo; and ſhewed, by the teſtimonies 


of the ſcriptures, of general councils, and antient writers, that 


the biſhop of Rome had not authority ſufficient to diſpenſe. with 
the word of God: from which we may learn, that the reforma- 
tion, which Luther had ſet on foot in Germany in 1517, had 
alſo made ſome progreſs, in tlie hearts of men at leaſt, here in 
England, When he had finiſhed his book, he went to Cam- 
. to diſpute upon that point, and brought many over to his 
opinion, About this time he was preſented to a living, and made 
| grehdeacon of Taunton. e aol]: e 
In 4530 he was ſent, with ſome others, into France, Italy, 
nd Germany, to diſcuſs the affair of the king's marriage. At 
925 
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Be got his þook preſented to the pope, and offered to diſ- | 
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which he had already diſcovered: . In Germany he was 


the diſſolution of the monaſteries ; and, in 15 
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openly againſt the validity of Henry's marriage; but no- 
choſe.to engage him. While he was at Rome, the fan 
conſtituted him his penitentiary throughout Englang, Ireland, 
and Wales; 4 not ſo much, we may imagine „ out of kin dn eſs an d 
reſpect to him, as, to quiet and appeaſe that reforming Ee” 
0 


le am- 
baſſador upon the forementioned affair: and, during his reſi- 
dence there, married at Nuremberg a ſecond wife. Upon the 
death of Warham, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, in Augaſt 1532, 
Cranmer was nominated his ſucceſſor; but he refuſed to accept 
of that dignity, unleſs he was to receive it immediately from the 


king without the pope's intervention. He was conſecrated in 
March 1533 at which time he made an unuſual proteſtation, 


which the curious reader may ſee in the appendix to Strypes 
Memorials, &c. His deſign by this expedient; was to preſerve 
to himſelf the liberty of dine os duty to: God, the king, and his 

country, in ſpite of the pope's interpoſitions; and this made 
him renounce every clauſe in his oath, which ſeemed to bar him 
from it. May 23, 1533, he pronounced the ſentence of di- 


vorce between king Henry and queen Catherine; and likewiſe 


married the king to Anne Boleyne the 26th: though lord Her- 
bert ſays, in his hiſtory of Henry VIII. that Cranmer did not 


marry him, but only was preſent while another did it. The 


pope threatening him with excommunication for his ſentence 
againſt queen Catherine, he appealed from his holineſs to à ge- 
neral council; and ever after diſputed againſt the pope's ſupre- 
He now. began to act vigorouſly in the work of the reforma- 
tion; and, as the firſt ſtep towards it, procured the Bible to be 
tranſlated into engliſn, and to be diſperſed. Next he forwarded 
| 5, performed a 
provincial viſitation, for the ſake of recommending the king's ſu- 


premacy, which he did in many places by preaching. In his 


ſermons he ſhewed, 1. Lhat the biſhop of Rome was not God's 


vicar upon earth, as he was taken to be; and declared by what 
arts he had 


uſurped that authority. 2. That the holineſs that 
ſee ſo much boatted of, and by which name the popes affected 


to be ſtyled, was but a holineſs in name; and that there was no 
ſuch holineſs at Rome; whence he took occaſion to launch out 
into the vices of the court of Rome. 3: He inveighed againſt 


the biſhop of Rome's, laws, which, he ſaid, were miſcalled 


divine leges, and ſacri canones. \ In 1536 he divorced king Henry 


from Anne Boleyne. In 1537 he viſited his dioceſe, and en- 


deavoured to aboliſh the ſuperſtitious. obſervation of holidays. 
In 1539 he and ſome biſhops fell under 2 diſpkaſure, 
becauſe they would not conſent in parliament, 


tcries ſhould be ſuppreſſed for the king's ſole uſe... erg 


rat the monaſ- 


projected 
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projected that out of the revenues of thoſe nurſeries of idlenefs 
A proviſion ſhould be made in every cathedral, for readers 
Aivinity,: and of greek and hebrew; and a great number of 


344 


ſtudents, whom tlie biſhop might tranſplant out of this nurſery 
into all the parts of his dioceſe ; hut this deſign miſcarried. H 
alfo ſtrenuouſl — the a& for the ſix articles, in the mage 
of lords, ſpeaking three days againſt it; and, upon the paſſing 
that ſtatute, ſent away his wife into Germany. In 1540 he was 
one of the commiſſioners for inſpecting into matters of religion, 
and for explaining ſome of its main doctrines; and the bock, 
intituled, * A neceſſary erudition of a chriſtian man,“ was the 
„%% /// Hoh ne hn IRA 
After lord Cromwell's death, in whoſe behalf he had written 
to the king, he retired, and lived in great privacy, not meddling 


at all in ſtate affairs. In 1541 he gave orders, purſuant to the | 


king's e kene Irhu ſuperſtitious ſhrines ; and the 
year following procured the act for the advancement of true 
religion, and the aboliſhment of the contrary, which moderated 
the rigour of the ſix articles. In 1543 his enemies preferred ac- 
cuſations againſt him, for oppoling the ſix articles, and other 
parts of 2 70 Nay, he was complained of in the houſe of 
Tommons, 5 hereſy againſt the ſacrament of the al- 
tar; and alſo in the privy-council,, where the ſubſtance of his 
accuſation was, / that he; with his learned men, had ſo infected 
the whole realm with their unſavoury doctrine, that three parts 
df the land were become abominable heretics; that it might 
prove dangerous to the king, being like to produce ſuch commo- 
tions and uproars as were ſprung up in Germany: and there- 
fore they defired, that the archbiſhop might be ſent to the 
Tower, till he could be examined.“ All theſe were ſuppoſed to 
be contrivances of Gardiner, and would have been ſufficient for 
- his ruin, if the king had not protected him. 
Upon Henry's deceaſe, he was one of the regents of the king- 
dom, and one of the executors of his will; and Feb. 20, 1546, 
crowned Edward VI, to whom he had been godfather; as he 
had been alſe to the lady Elizabeth. Soon after he cauſed the 
homilies to be compoſed, compoſing ſome of them himſelf; and 
laboured ęarneſtly in promoting the reformation. For this pur- 
poſe he procured: the repeal of the fix articles; the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the communion in both kinds, and a new office for the 
ſacrament; the reviſal and amendment of the other offices of 


rhe church; frequent preaching; a royal viſitation to inſpect 


into the manners and abilities of the clergy; and viſited his 
- own dioceſe himſelf for the ſame purpoſe. In 1549 he was 


one of the commiſſioners for examining biſhop Bonner, with 2 
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dei form of ordination in the eommon- prayer book; hien 


through his care was now finiſhed; and ſettled by act of par- 


liament. A review was made of this book towards the end of 


the next year; and in 1552 it was printed again with amend- 
ments and alterations, and authorized by parliament. In 1553 


he oppoſed the new ſettlement of the crown upon Jane Gray, 
and would no way be concerned in that affair; nor would be 
join in any of Dudley's ambitious projects: however, upon the 
death of Edward VI. he appeared for her. 1 
- But now, after the acceſſion of queen Mary, his troubles came 
on apace. He was firft ordered to appear before the council, 
and bring an inventory of his goods; which he did Aug. 27, 
when he was commanded to keep his houſe, and be forth- 
coming. Sept. 13, he was again ſummoned before the council, 


and ordered to be at the Star- chamber the next day; when he 


gious proceedings of the late king. 


was determined to give him up: and an 
ſent from Rome for his trial and conviction, Accordingly, 


was committed to the Tower, partly for ſetting his hand to the 


inſtrument of lady Jane's ſueceſſion, and partly for the public 


offer he had madę à little before, of gags. openly the reli- 

ov. 35 he was attainted, 
and found guilty of high treaſon, upon which the fruits of his 
ſee were ſequeſtered; but upon his humble and repeated appli- 
cation, he was pardoned the treaſon, and it was reſolved he 
ſhould be proceeded againſt for hereſy. April 1554; he, Ridley, 
and Latimer, were removed to Oxtord, in order for a public 


. diſputation with the papiſts, which was accordingly held upon 


the 18th; and two days after, they were brought before the 
commiſſioners, and aſked, whether they would ſubſcribe to 
popery? which they unanimouſly refuſing, were condemned as 


- 


heretics. Some of Cranmer's friends prese the queen in his 


behalf; putting ber in mind, how he had once preſerved her in 
her father's lite-time. For the king, it ſeems, was reſolved to 
ſend her to the Tower, and to make her ſuffer as a ſubject, be- 
cauſe ſhe would not obey the laws of the realm, in renouncing the 
pope's authority and religion; but was prevented by Cranmer's 
interceſhon. This hawevyer had no effect _ the queen, who 

y commiſhon was 


Sept. 12, 1585, be oppo before the commjſſioners at St. 


Mary's church in Oxford, where he was accuſed of blaſphemy, - 


perjury, incontineney, and hereſy : of blaſphemy: and ereſy, 


! 


for his writings againſt popery ; of perjury, for breaking his 


| oath to the pope z and of incontihency, on account of his being 


married. At laſt he was cited to appear at Rome within 80 
days, to anſwer in perſon; hut no care being faken to ſend 
him, he was, by an ordex from thence, degraded and de- 
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Fiche rto he had manifeſted much courage and wiſdom in his 
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has been deemed a moſt capital error; for, from various mo- 
tives, that eſpecially of ſaving his life, he was artfully drawn in 
by the papiſts to ſign a recantation, wherein he renounced the 
ers religion, and re-embraced all the errors of popery. 
But neither did this work at all upon Mary, who was ſtill re- 
ſolved to commit him to the flames; and who ſoon after ſent 
for Dr. Cole, provoſt of Eton, and gave him inſtructions to pre- 
pare a ſermon for that mournful occaſion. Feb. 24, a writ was 
ligned for the burning of Cranmer; and on March 21, which 
Was the fatal day, he was brought to St. Mary's church, and 
placed on a kind of ſtage over- againſt the pulpit. While Cole 
was haranguing, Cranmer expreſſed great inward confuſion; 
often lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, and frequently pour- 
ing out flobds of tears. At the end vf the ſermon, when Cole 
deſired him to make an open profeſſion of his faith, as he had 
promiſed him he would, he firſt prayed in the moſt fervent man- 


ner. Then he <xhorred the people praſent, not to ſet their 


minds upon the world; to obey the queen; to love each other; 
and to be charitable. After which he made a confeſſion of his 
faith, beginning with the Creed, and iconcluding. with theſe 
words, And I believe every word and ſentence taught by our 


faviour Jeſus Chriſt, his apoſtles and prophets, in the old and 


new Teſtament. And now, added he, I come to the great wy 
that ſo much troubleth my conſcience, more than any thing 

ever did or ſaid in my whole life; and that is, the ſetting abroad 
a writing contrary to the truth, which I here now renounce as 
things written with my hand, contrary to, the truth which I 
thonght in my heart, and written ſor fear of death, and to ſave 
my life if it might he; that is, all ſuch bills or papers which I 
have written and ſigned with my hand ſmce' my degradation, 
wherein I havr written many things untrue. And for as much 


as my hand offended, writing contrary to my heart, my hand 


| ſhall firſt be puniſhed: for, when I come to the ſire, it ſnall be 
firſt burned. As for the pope, I reſuſe him, as Chriſt's enemy 
and antichriſt, with all his falſe doctrine; and as for the ſacra- 


ment. I believe as I have taught in my book againſt che biſhop 


of Wincheſter.” Phunder-ſtrurk as it were with this unex- 
pected declaration, the enraged popiſn erowd admoniſhed him 
not to diſſemble: Ah, replied he with tears, „fince I have 
lived hitherto, I have been a hater of falſehood, arid a lover of 
ſimplicity, and never before this time have I diſſembled.“ Upon 
which, they pulled him off the ſtage with the utmoſt fury, and 
hurried him to the place of his martyrdom, over againſt Baliol 
college; where he put off his clothes with haſte, and ſtanding 
in his ſhirt, and without ſhoes, was faſtened with a chain to the 
take, Some preſſing him to agree to his former . * 
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there unmoved, except that once he wiped his face with it; till 


it was conſumed ; crying wich a loud voice, This hand hath 


offended; and often repeating, This unworthy right hand l“ 
At laſt, the ſire getting up, he ſoon expired, never ſtirring or 
crying out all the while; only keeping his eyes fixed to heaven, 
and repeating more than once, Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit !” 

He was an open, generous, honeſt man; a lover of truth, 
and an enemy of falſe and ſuperſtition. He was gentle 
moderate in his temper; and though heartily, zealous in the 
cauſe of the reformation, yet a friend to the perſons of thoſe 
who moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. Thus, in 1534, he endeavoured 
to ſave the lives of biſhop Fiſher and ſir Thomas Moore; and 
afterwards, when Tonſtall biſhop of Durham came into trouble, 
and a bill was brought into the houſe of lords for attainting him, 


 Cranmer ſpoke. freely, nay,” proteſted againſt it. He was'a 


great patron of learning and the univerſities, and extended his 


care alſo to thoſe proteſtant foreigners who fled. to England 
from the troubles in Germany; ſuch as Bucer, made profeffor 


of divinity, and Fagius, profeſſor of the hebrew 
Cambridge; Peter Martyr, 
John à̃ Laſeo,Qchinus,'T remellius, &c. He was a very learned 


tongue, at 


man himſelf, and author of ſeveral works, printed and un- 


o] His printed works are, 2. An se- anfeeref, and. Craimer went - through 
dacht Mr. Pole's book, concerning king three parts of a reply, but did not live to 
Henry the VIIIth'e marriage. 2. Let- finiſh it: however, it was publiſhed, 14. 
ters to divers perſonb 3 to king Henry the Preface to the engliſh 'tranilation of "the 
VIilth, ſecretaty Cromwell, fir William bible. 15. A ſpeech in the houſe of 
Cecil, and to foreign divines. 3. Three lords. e general council. 1 

diſcourſes *ypon his review of the king's Letter to Henry VIII. in juſtification | 


book, intituled, The erudition of a chriſ- Anne Boleyne, May 3, 1535. 17. The 


tian man. 4. Other diſcourſes of his. reaſons that led him to oppoſe the ſix ar» 
5. The biſhop's book, in which he had a ticles. © 18. Reſolution of ſame. queſtions 
art. 6. Anſwers to the fifteen articles concerning the ſacrament. , 19. Injune- 
iche rebels in Deyotiſhire in 1549. 7. tions given at his viſitation within the 


The examination of moſt points of reli - dioceſe of Horeford, | 20, A collection of 


gion. 8. A form for the alterativn of the paſſages out of the canon law, to ſhew. the 
maſs into'a comtunign: 9. Some of the neceffity of reforming it. 2 1. Some queries 
homilies. 10. A caterhiſm, intituled; A in order to the correcting of ſeveral abuſes, 


anſwered; ſhowing bis hand, © This is-the hand at wrote, and 
thorefore;it Mall rſt fuſer puniſhment.” Fire being appel ce 


e ane 


r, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford; 


ſhort inſtruction to chriſtian religion, for 
the ſingular profit of children and young 
people. 11. Againſt unwritten Yerities, 
12. A defenee of the true am catholic 
doctrine of che ſacrament of the bydy and 
blood of our ſaviour Chriſt, &e, 13. An 
antwe?' to Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who wrote againſt the detence, &c, Lond. 
1551, reprinted 1580. It was tranſlated 
inte latin by fix John Cheke, Gardiner 


22. Concerning a further reformation, - 


and againſt ſacrilege. 23. Anſwers to 
ſome queries concerning confirmation. 24. 
Some cenfiderationg offered to king Ed- 
ward VI. to induce dim to procted to a 


further reformation. Fe Anſwer to the 


privy-counci, 26. Mapiſefs agajnft the 
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CRASHA M (Rreninn); ho was in his life-tinie honoured 
with the friendſhip of Cowley, and ſince his death by the praiſe 


of Mr. Pope, who condeſcended both to read his poems and to 


borrow from them; was the ſon of William Craſhaw, an emi. 
nent divine, and educated at the Charter-houſe near London. 


He was then ſeut to Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, and was af- 
terwards of Peter-houſe, where he was fellow; in both which 


colleges he was diſtinguiſhed for his latin and engliſn poetry. 


Afterwards he was ejected fror his fellowſhip, together with 


many others, for denying. the covenant in the time of the re. 


bellion ; and he changed his religion, being by catholic artifices 
perverted to the church of Rome; not converted, but rather, as 
Pope ſays, /outzoitted. He went to Paris, in hopes of recom- 
mending himſelf to ſome preferment there; but being a mere 
ſcholar, was incapable of executing the new plan he had formed. 


Therebe fell into great diſtreſs, which Cowley the poet hearing 


of, in 1646, very kindly ſought him out, gave him all the aſſiſt- 
ance he could, and at laſt got him recommended to Henrietta 
Maria queen of England, then reſiding at Paris. Obtaining 
from her letters of recommendation, he travelled into Italy; and 
by virtue of thoſe letters, became ſecretary to a cardinal at Rome, 


_ and at laſt one of the canons or chaplains of the rich church of 


our Lady at Loretto, ſome miles diſtance from thence, where 
he died, and was buried about 16606060. 
Before he left England, he wrote certain poeme, intituled, 


„Steps to the Temple; To: theſe ate joined other 3 
Called The delights of the Muſes,” wherein are ſeve 


L latin 
ems. He has alſo written Carmen Deo noſtro,“ being 


hymns and other ſacred poems addreſſed to the counteſs of 


Denbigh. He was excellent in five languages beſides his mo- 


ther tongue, namely, hebrew, greek, latin, italian, and ſpaniſh, 
We cannot leave Craſhaw however without obſerving, that the 


time, manner, and other circumſtances of -his converſion to 


popery, have left ſome little blemiſn upon him, as they cer- 


- 
- \ 7 


rainy give room to ſuſpect che fincerity and uprightneſs of 
CR A880 (Laurence), baron of Pianura, and known in the 


* 
- 


epublic'of letters by his hiſtory of the greek poets, publiſhed in 
678 under the title of“ Igor de poeti græci e a quei che n 


x 


græca lingua han poetato, Napoli.” This work was highly 
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lames of colleQions out of the holy, ſerir- gol. 2. The lord Barleitb bed fix ©: 
ture, the antient fathers, and later doc - ſeven volumes more: of hig writing. 3» 
3 5 and. ſchoolmen. Theſe, are in the Br. Byrng 
Kio 


| ſeho | Dr. Byrngt mentions tg volumes more 
s library. When they were offered that he had ſeen. 4. There, axe. allo 
en they were valued at pol. but everal- letzer of his Fo the Erden li- 
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Het took the princi al part of his acccunts len the dialogues 
of Giraldus, and the pinacotheca of James Nicius Erythræus. 
He publiſhed alſo the eulogiums of the literati of Venice in 2 | 
vols. ato; 1666. e ; TOP 
CRATES, ſon of. Aſcondus, diſciple of Dio, enes the nic, 
was born at Thebes in Bœotia. He addicted himſelf early in 
life to philoſophy 3. and that he might not be diſtracted by tem- 
porg concerns, he ſold his effects and gave the produce to tha 
At leaſt we are told ſo by Antiſthenes, and after him by 
Pe Laertius. Philoſtratus, who relates the ſame fad, | 
ſays, that he threw his money into the ſea, ſaying : “ Periſh, 
fatal riches! I thus make away with you, for fear you ſhould 
make away with me.” Others by , that he depoſited this money 
with a banker, on condition that he ſhould give it'to his chil- 
dren, if they mould rove mad, that is, if 55 ſhould ne eglect 
philoſophy; and to the public if the) ſhould anita 1.2 as in 
that caſe they would not want it. The following whimſi 
tarif of expences is ieee to him: To a cook ſhould be 4 
ven two ming, to a 175 ylician a drachma, to a flatterer five 
lents, to an advifer moke, a talent. to a courtezan, and three 
oboles to a philoſopher. Bein ng aſked of what uſe Shook 
was to Bim To teach me, returned he, © to be contented 
with a vegetable diet, and to hre exempt from care and trou- 
ble,” Ugly by nature, he made himſel more ſo by the Noten- 
lineſs of his drefs.. Alexander, curious to fee this cynic, of- 
fered to rebuild Thebes the place of his nativity : “ To what _ 
urpoſe ?” inte ted 3 * Another Alexander will de- 5 
roy it aki, Th contempt of fame, aud m e 1 
with poverty ſtand me in ſtead of a country: theſe are comfort | 
that are above the reach of fortune.” At Athens he was held 
in the higheſt veneration for. his virtue. Knowing the force 
of this 787 of public authority, he employed it in 0 e | 
the morals of his countrymen. Patient under injuries, e too 
no other revenge For. a blow he had received from a certain 
Nicodromus, than by writing under the mark of it on his . 2 
Nicodromus fecit. Crates had two daughters by his wife H 
parcha, who were married to two of his difeiplel. He fouriſh- *X 
ed about the year 328, before the, vulgar æra. Some bu | 
of his appear in be 1 Cynicz,” printed at the Sor- 
bonne, without date; a ſcarce bock. : 
CRATES, an. academic philoſopher of Athens, and difciple 
of Palemo, e * e in his Leto? 25 We year . 
"272 
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Suidas, periſhed by {hi wreek in 1e 2 eh ch 


CRA # E438, 


FR before Chriff. Theſe two: philoſophers lived upon the 
ſtricteſt terms of friendſhip. Crates had for diſciples Arceſi- 
laus, Bion of Boriſthenes, al Theodorus, the chief of a ſect. 


He was employed by his countrymen in ſeveral embaſſies. 


CRATINUS, an antient comic get, of whom me. ſhould 
have known next to nathing, ha had. not < Quintilian, | Horace, 
and Perſius, mentioned him and Eup olis, 9 ether wit! Ariſto- 
— as the' great maſters of r we call the antient £0 
C . 
5 us was. famous in n che giſt olympiag, "ſome. 26 or 30 

pears Kay 25 Ariſtophanes. He was an Athenian born, and, . 
ar as we can find, ſpent all his long life in his own native cit 
' There, if he did not invent comedy was at leaſt the firſt w 0 
brought it into ſome form aud cle and made it fit for the 
entertainment. of a civilized audience. It is true, indeed, that 
the axt, under this firſt refinement, retained too many marks 
of its rude original. Perſons and vices were expoſed in bare- 
faced ſatire, and the chief magiſtrates of the commonwealth ri- 
diculed by name upon the ſtage; ; 28 We find! in Plutarch's Life 
of Pericles ſeveral paſſages out of Cratinus' s plays, where. he 
reflected boldly on 10 great general. Eratinus appears to have 
been an exceſſive drinker; and the excuſe he ave for the vice 
Was, that it was abſolutely. neceſſary” to 'warm 5 fancy, and to 

ut a ſoul into his verſe. Hence Horace, epiſt. I. 1 19. quotes 
to authority to ſhew what ſhort-lived things the offs pring of 
** poets commonly prove: : and for the ſame Nach Ariſto-. 


ph aneg in his Irene, bas given us 2 pleaſant account of Crati- 


nus's eath ; when he fays that it Fab cauſed by a fatal ſwoon, 

at the fight of a noble caſk of wine ſplit x 28 3 9 of 

the ſtreets. The time of it is pre erved in an 

Ariſtophanes, and referred to the year in whit 188 Licede- 

monians firſt inveſted Athens; panel, Þ 5p the 3/ 8 olym 

_ Swidas tells us, that he wrote 21 plays ; 1 en this le hor 
ene 


deſcriprion of his excellencies, that he was 0. iid and! ani- 


mated in his characters.“ 


Eupolis was an Athenian too, and followed the fame profeſs 
fon of diverting the common, 1 ople with the vices and miſ- 
carriages of their governors. He was but 17 hen be yenrured 
upon the theatre; where he ſeems'to have been more ſevere and 
impartial than Cratinus. For Pericles and Cimon being the 
two oppoſite patriots, and leading men in thoſe kc "Evupolis 
{pare neither party; wheNras Cratinus, * he exp = 

ericles, yet ſhewed a great reſpect for Gi imon, and com 
ed him in ſome verſes cited by Plutarch 1 ls "a Sting f 


* * dem 
niaus; on which occaſion it was a fterwards pubily ? ned, 


that a poet tould ſerve in war. Cicero obſerves it to be à common 
notion, 


4 
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dotlon, that Eupolis was thrown into the: ſea by Alc fe 
rraducing him in one of his plays: but adds withal, that Eta- 
toſthenes has confuted this yulgar error, by giving a lift of the 


had in a drawn battle. 
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t Evpolis was thrown into the ſea by Alcibiades, for 


— 


comedies which he wrote, after the time pitched on for that 


misfortune. He was the author of 17 plays; but nothing of : 
his, any more than of Cratinus, is extant, rt. 


" CRATIPPUS, pronounced by Cicero to be by far the x at- 
eſt of all the peripatetic philoſophers he ever heard, was of Mity- 


lene, and taught philoſophy there. He went afterwards to 
Athens, where he followed the ſame profeſſion; and amongit 


his diſciples had Cicero's fon. Cicero had an high eſteem for 
him, and prevailed upon Cæſar to grant him the freedom of 
Rome; and afterwards engaged the Areopagus to make a de- 
cree, by which Cratippus was defired to continue at Athens, as 
an ornament to the city, and to read lectures to the youth there. 
We may be ſure that theſe lectures muſt have been very in- 
ſtructive and enga ing, fince Brutus went to hear them, when 
he was preparing for the war againſt Marc Antony. Cratippus 
had the art of making himſelf agreeable to his diſciples, and of 


pleaſing them by his converſation, which was free from that 


pedantic gravity ſo common to men in his fituation. This 
appears from a letter of young Cicero, where there is the fol- 
lowing paffage : Know thea that Cratippus loves me not as 
a diſciple, but as a ſon ; and as I am very well pleaſed to hear 
his lectures, ſo I am extremely GEN wu the ſweetneſs of 
his temper. I prevail with him whenever I can to ſup with 
me; and this being now cuſtomary, he comes often to us un- 
awares, when we are at ſupper ; and, laying aſide his philoſophic 
gravity, he is fo kind as to laugh and joke with us.“ There are 
other proofs beſide this, that boy ge was a man who under- 
ſtood life as well as philoſophy. After the battle of Pharſalia, 
Pompey went to Mitylene; where the inhabitants paid their 
reſpects to him, and Cratippus among them. Pompey com- 
plained, as Plutarch tells us, and diſputed a little upon divine 
N but Cratippus gently yielded to fim, giving him 

opes of better times, left he ſhonld have tired and vexed him 


with anſwering and refuting his objeQtions. If Cratippus had 


been a pedant, and his knowledge had not extended beyond 
{chool learning, he would have followed Pompey till he went 
on board, and would have had the laſt word. He would have 
puſhed his common-place arguments to the laſt ; and haye 
taken more pride in In him in a diſpute, than Cæſar 
; ratippus wrote ſome pieces about di- 
vination; and is ſuppoſed to be the fame with kim whom Ter- 
tullian, in his book De Anima,” has ranked among the writers 
CRATON, or DE CRAFFTHEIM (Jond), born at Bref- 

| Nd ew 1) | lau 
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Maximilian II. and Rodolphus II. It was. on this occaſion 


3 . 


that he parodied a line of Horace: Principibus placuitle viris 
non ultima laus eſt ; which he thus changes: Cæſaribus pla- 
cuiſſe tribus non ultima laus eſt. This doctor died in, his own 
country in 1585, at the age of 66. He wrote Iſagoge medi- 
cine, Venice, 1560, 8vo. and ſeveral other works eſteemed by 
> | eee ee Do, og 
CRAWFORD (Davin, eſq.), was born at Drumſoy near 
aſpow 1665, and brought 95 to the law; but ſeldom went to 
the bar, his taſte being conſined to hiſtory and antiquities, in 
which he made very great progreſs. He was appointed hiſto- | 
_riographer-royal of Scotland by queen Anne, and certainly no 
man ever deſerved that place better than Mr. Crawford. he 
firſt work he puvliſhed was, Memoirs of Scotland during the 
times of the four regents, which has gone through two edi- 
tions. I he next work he publiſhed was the Peerage'of Scot- 
land in one volume folio, which was followed by Nis Hiſtory | 
of the royal family of Stuart, and a topographical deſcription 
of the county of Renfrew. In his advanced years he began an 
Hiſtorical account of the great. affairs of, ſtate in Scotland, but 
lived only to publiſh one volume of it in folio. He alſo wrote 
the life of Harry Guithery biſhop of Dunkeld, and died at 
-Drumſoy 1726, e 3th run wad a. £ 
. CRAWFORD (WILLIAM), was born at Kelſo 1676, and 
educated in the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he took his de- 
grees, and was ordained miniſter of a ſmall country pariſh in 
e Merſe. In 1711 he made a moſt vigorous o eh | 
the ſettlement of miniſters by preſentations, in which he was | 
ſupported by ſome of the moſt popular clergy in Scotland... In 
1734 he took part with Meſſrs. Ralph and Ebenezer. Erſkine, | 
but did not think proper to join with them in their ſecel- 
ſion. He wrote a ſmall. work intituled Dying thoughts; | 
and ſome ſermons which have been publiſhed in 2 vols. 12m. | 
He died 17 2, A ed 8 ʒñ—ß5; 5 5 „ 13 | 
_ CRAYE 88 DE), was born at Antwerp in 1685, 
and was a diſciple of Raphael Coxis, the ſon of that Cox | 
Who had ſtudied under Raphael; but he ſoon ſhewed ſuch! 
| proofs of genius, and of an elevated capacity, that he far ſur- 
paſſed his maſter, and therefore quitted him. Afterwards he 
made judicious obſervations on the particular excellencies of 
the moſt renowned maſters to which he had any acceſs: and 
taking nature for his conſtant director and guide, he formel 
for himſelf a manner that was extremely A The fit 
work which eſtabliſhed him in the favour o 


CS 


Hs Fo the court. of Bruf- 1 
ſels, was a portrait of cardinal Ferdinand, brother to the king: 
of Spain, which he painted at full length, and as large as I 

) ·— i wr 
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2 picture he ſucceeded fo happily, that it was ſent to 
adrid, and received there with ſuch concurrent approbation 
of the king and the whole court, that it laid the foundation of 
the fame and fortune of Crayer. For the king, as an acknow- 
ledgement of the painter's merit, fent him a gold chain with a 
medal; and added, as a farther inſtance of his favour, an ap- 
pointment for a conſiderable ' penſion: But nothing places the 
talents of Crayer in a ſtronger light, than the teſtimony of ſo 
excellent an artiſt as Rubens. That great man went to An- 
twerp, particularly to viſit Crayer, and to fee his works; when, 
after examining attentively a picture of his painting, in the re- 
fectory of the abbey of Aﬀeghem, he publicly declared that no 
painter could ſurpaſs Crayer. Nor was this maſter leſs diſ- _. 
tinguiſned by Vandyek, who always expreſſed a real efteeni 
wi friendſhip for him, and painted his portrait. He had 
fomewhat leſs fire in his compoſitions than Rubens; but his 
deſign is frequently more correct. His compoſition” generally 
conſiſted of a ſmall number of figures; and he very judiciouſly 
avoided the encumbering his deſign with ſuperfluous particu- 
lars, or loading his TabjeR with any thing that ſeemed not to 
contribute to its elegance or probability. He grouped his fi- 
gures with exquiſite ſkill, and his'expreſſions have all the truth 
of nature. There is a remarkable b are” in his draperies, 
and an equal degree of ſimplicity in their folds; and as to his 
colouring, it is admirable, Of all his conte! aries in the art 
he was reckoned to approach neareſt to Vandyck, not only 
in hiſtory, but in portrait. He principally painted religious ſub- 
jects, and was continually at work; and although he lived to 
a great age, yet his temperance and conſtant regularity preſerv- 
ed to him the full uſe of all his faculties; and to the laſt month 
of his life his pencil retained the ſame force and freedom which 
it poſſeſſed in his moſt vigorous days. The ſubject of that pic- 
ture which was ſo highly honoured by the approbation of Ru- 
ens, is the. centurion alighting from his horſe to proſtrate him= 
felf at the feet of Chriſt. It is a capital deſign of Crayer; and 
though it conſiſts of a great number of figures, the harmony 
and union are well preſerved. © _ „ 
CREBILLON (PROS PER Jol ror DE), a french writer of tra - 
gedy, and uſually ranked after Corneille and Racine, was born 
at Dijon in 1674. He was originally deftined to the profeſ- 
fron of the law, and placed at Paris with that view; but, the 
impetuofity of his paſſions rendering him unfit for buſineſs, he 
was urged by ſome friends, who diſcerned very well his natural 
turn, to attempt dramatic compoſitions. He complied, but not 
till after many. refuſals; and gave at length a tragedy, which 
met with great ſueceſy. He then marched on in the career he 
had begun, but was checked by a fit of love for an apotheeary's 
„ 3 e daughter; 
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. daughter Which fit of love. ended in marriage, His father 
doubl 
two demons of love and poetry, diſinherited him; but falling 
ſick ſome years after, in 1509, and d 
in all his rights. C 


y enraged at his ſon for thus ſurrendering himſelf to the 
ing, he re-eſtabliſhed him 
Zrebillon was, however, little better for 
his acquiſitions, the greateſt part being probably . waſted before. 


they came, and thus, though high in fame and at the prime of 
life, he ſtill continued poor. He loſt his wife in 1711, and a 

_ - grievous loſs it ſeems to have been, for they were a'moſt affec- 
tionate pair: nor did fortune look favourably upon him till a 
long time after, when he obtained a place in the french aca- 
dem, and the employment of cenſor of the police. He waz 


afterwards in good cireumſtances, and happy to the end of his 
life, which was a very long one; for he did not die till 1762, 


aged 88. 


_ . He was much regretted and lamented, as old as he was; be- 


ing a very worthy man, and of mm and great virtues. He 
was of a temperament extremely robuſt, without which he 
could not have held out ſo long; for he ate prodigiouſly, and 
continued to the laſt ſo to do. He ſlept little, and lay as hard as 
if upon the floor; not from any pious principle of mortification, 
but becauſe he liked it. He was always ſurrounded with about 


30 dogs and cats; and uſed to ſmoke a. deal of tobacco, to keep 


his room ſweet againſt their exhalations. Whenever he was ill 
he uſed to manage himſelf according to his own fancy and feel - 
ings: for he always made a jeſt of phyſic and phyſicians. He 


Was a dealer in bent mots. Being aſked one day in full com- 
pany, which of his works he thought the beſt ? * 1 don't know, 
ſays he, © which is my beſt production“ but this, pointing to his 
fon is certainly my worſt.” e te | 


.. CREBILLO AUDE PROSPER. JoLIOT DE), ſon of the 
foregoing, was born at Paris February 12, 1507, and died there 
April 12, 177), at the age of 79. His father had gained his 
fame as a manly and nervous writer; the ſon was remarkable 
for the eaſe, elegance and cauſtic malignity of his converſation 
and writings, and might be ſurnamed the Petronius of France, 


_ as his father had been characteriſed by that of the Æſchylus. 
 The'abbe Boudot, who lived on familiar terms with him, ſaid 


to him one day in reply to ſome of his jokes: Hold thy 
tongue !— Thy father was a great man; but as for thee, thou 

art only a great boy.” * Crebillon the father,” ſays M. d'Alem- 
bert, paints in he blackeſt colours the crimes and wickedneſs 
of man. The ſon draws, with a delicate and juſt pencil, the 
refinements, the. ſhades, and even the graces of our vices; that 
ſeducing levity which renders the french what is called amiable, 
and which does not ſignify «worthy of being beloved; that reſt- 


leſs activity, which makes them feel ennui even in the midſt of 


e hae? pleaſure; | 
| 
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pleaſure; chat perverſity of principles, diſguiſed, ins he 


were ſoftened, by the maſk of received forms; in ſhort, our 
manriers, at once frivolous and corrupt, wherein the exceſs of 
depravity combines with the exceſs of ridiculouſneſs.“ This 


parallel, which is well drawn, ſhews the abſurdity of the 


judgment paſſed by the editor of PAdvocat, who on. that the 
romances of Crebillon are extremely intereſting, becauſe all 
the ſentiments are drawn from a ſenfible heart. Fe certainly is 
not on that account that they are intereſting ; and the author 
deſcribes more than he feels. Mowers this may be, Crebillon ne- 


ver had any other poſt than that of cenſor- royal. He lived 


with his father as with a friend and a brother. His marriage 
with an engliſh woman, whom Crebillon the father did not ap- 
prove, only produced a tranſient miſunderſtanding. The prin- 
cipal works of the ſon are: 1. Letters from the . marchioneſs 
to the count of “, 1732, 2 vols. 12mo. 2. Tanzai and Nea- 
darne, 1734, 2 vol. 12mo. This romance, abounding in ſati- 
rical alluſions and often unintelligible, cauſed the author to 

be put into the baſtille, and was more cried up than it deſerved 
to be. It is impoſſible to divine what the author aims at in this 
work, Beſides, the deſeriptions are too free, and the ſtyle is 
perplexed by long and confuſed phraſes. 3. Les egarements 
du coeur & de Feſprit, 1736, three parts, 12mo. A book more 
read than it ought to be, from its immoral tendency. - 4. The 
Sopha, a moral tale, 1745, 1749, 2 vol. 12mo. This moral tale 
muſt be diſguſting to all lovers of decency. 5. Lettres Atheni- 
ennes, 4 vols. 12mo. 1771, on which the ſame cenſure may be 
paſſed as on his other works. 6. Ah! quel conte l 1764, 8 parts, 
12mo. 7. Les Heureux Orphelins, 1754, 2-vols. 12mo. 8. La 
Nuit & le Moment, 1755, 12mo. 9. Le hafard du coin du feu, 
1763, 12mo. 10. Lettres de la ducheſſe de ***, &c. 1768, 
2 vols. 12mo. 11. Lettres de la marquiſe de Pompadour, 
12mo. an epiſtolary romance, written in an eaſy and bold ſtyle ; 


but relates few particulars of the lady whoſe name it bears. 


The works of Crebillon the ſon have been collected in 11 
vols. 12mo. 1779. $ AYP : Y . 

CREECH (Tnox As), eminent for his tranſlations of ancient 
authors both in proſe and verſe, was ſon of Thomas Creech, 
and born near Sherbourne in Dorſetſhire, 1659. He was edu- 
cated in grammar learning under Mr. Gurganven of Sherbourne, 
to whom he afterwards dedicated a tranſlation of one of The- 
ocritus's Idylliums; and entered a commoner of Wadham col- 
lege in Oxford, 1675, Wood tells us, that his father was a 
gentleman z but Giles Jacob ſays, in his © Lives and characters 
of engliſh poets,” that his parents were not in circumſtances 
lufficient to ſupport him through a liberal education, but that 
is diſpoſition and A a learning raiſed him up a patron 

Cy . a 
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to which, Jacob obſerves, the great reputation acquired by his 
dat upon this occaſion he gave ſingular proofs of his elaſſical 
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flances were always indifferent. In 1704, having taken orders, 


ation he was found three days after. Jacob gives a different ac- 
of his death, but only that he unfortunately. made away with 


than his great merit deſerved; and his reſentments on this 
which in the end proved fatal to him. 
N Ai find him to have been the author of any original works. 
and reprinted the year after. Dryden, in the preface to the 


ing a complete ſyſtem of the epicurean philoſophy. Ne notes, 


cretius in latin, with notes, which were after wards printed at 


4 E | 
in colonel Strangeways, whioſe gerierolity ſupplied that defect. | 


Be that as it will, Creech diſtinguiſhed himſelf much; and 
was accounted a good philoſopher and poet, and a ſevere ſtu- 
dent. June 13, 1683, he took the degree of M. A. and not 
long after was elected probationer fellow of AlL ſouls college; 


tranſlation of Lueretius recommended him. Wood tells us, 


learning and philoſophy before his examiners, He now be- 
gan to be well known by the works he publiſhed; but they 
were of no great advantage to his fortune, ſince his eircum- 


he was prefented by this collage to the living of Welwyn in 
Hertfordſhire; but before he left Oxford, he put an end to 
his own life. The motives of this fatal cataſtrophs: are not 
certainly knoun. M. Bernard informs us, that in 1700 
Creech fell in love with a woman, who treated him contemp- 
tuoufly, though ſhe was coniplaiſant enough to others; that 
not being able to digeſt this uſage, he was reſolved not to ſur- 
vive it; and that he hanged himſelf: in bis ſtudy, in which ſitu- 


count of this affair. He ſays nothing of the particular manner 


himſelf : which he aſcribes to a naturally moroſe: and ſplenetic 
temper, too apt to deſpiſe the underſtandings and performances 
of others. T his,” ſays Jacob, “ made him leſs eſteemed 


account frequently engaged him in thoſe heats and diſputes 
We will now give an account of his tranflationsz for we do 
7. A tranſlation of Lucretius, printed in 8va. at Oxford 1682, 


« Miſcellany Poems,” which were publiſhed by him, ſpeaks of 
this tranſlation in- the higheſt' terms: of approbation, calling 
Creech “ the ingenious and learned tranſlater of Lucretius * 
and every body elſe entertained the ſame opinion of it. In the 
edition of 47 14, in 2 vols. BVO. all the verſes of the text, which 
Creech had left untranſlated, particularly thoſe in the fourth 
book about the nature of love, are ſupplied; and many neu 
notes added and intermixed by another * by way of form- 


we ſay: for Creech had publiſhed in 1695 an edition of Lu- 


the end of the engliſh tranſlation. Another edition of this 
much enlarged, was publiſhed in 1717 in BvO. 2. In 1684 be 
publiſhed a tranſlation of Horace; in which however he has 


omitte 


— 
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ommtech Tome few Ges. As to the ſatires he was adviſed; as 


7 


he tells us in Bis preface, “ to turn them to our own time; 
fince Rome was now rivalled in her vices; and parallels for 
hypocriſy, profaneneſs, avarice, and the like, were eaſy to be 
found. But thoſe orimes, he deelares, vwere out of his ac- 


quaintancez and ſinee the character is the ſame whoever the , 


| perſon is, he was not ſo fond of being hated; as to make any 
| diſobliging application. Such pains,“ fays he, would look 
5 like an eee labour to find a dunghill.“ Theſe are his 
capital performances; but he tranſlated other things of a fmaller 
; kind, as, 3. The idylliams of Theocritus, with Rapin's diſcourſe 
, of paſtorals, 1684, 8yo. 4. The ſecond elegy of Ovid's firſt 
book of elegies ; the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and twelfth of the 
; ſecond book; the ſtory of Lucretia, out of his book de Faftis ; 
l and the ſecond and third of Virgil's eclogues; printed in a col- 
0 lection of miſcellaty poems, 1684. 5. The thirteenth ſatire of 
7 Juvenal, with notes. Printed in the engliſh tranſlation of the 


t fatires, 1693, in folio. 6. A tranflation into engliſn of the 
- verſes prefixed to Quintinie's Complete Gardener. 7. The 
* lires of Solon, Pelopidas, and Cleomenes, from Platarch. 


* 8. The life of Pelopidas, from Cornelius Nepos. 9. Laconie 
r apophthegms, or remarkable fayings of the Spartans, from Plu- 
h tarch. 16. A diſcourſe concerning Socrates's demon, and the 
Ic two firſt books” of the Sympoſiacs, from Plutarch. Theſe 


{4 tranſlations from Plutarch were publiſhed in the engliſh tranſla- 

d ions of his Lives and Morals. 1 f. A tranſlation of Manilius's 

u Atronomicon; dated from All- ſouls, Oct 10, 1696.—0n his 

es father's monument he is calfed the learned, much admired, 
end mach etwied Mr. Creechh)h 946 

do CREELICUS (Jou, was born, 1590, in a village near Nu- 

* remberg. After having received his education in that place, 
z 


e embrated foie heterodox opinions; but the country where 
he he lired net tolerating à liberty of confeience; he panted after a 
| of freer air, * ubĩ ſentitè quæ vellet, & quæ ſentiret dicere liceret ;” 
ng „where ke might think what he pleaſed, and ſpeak what he 
85 thought,“ as the writer of his life expreſſes it. He went into 
Poland therefore in 1612, where the unitarians had a ſchiool, in 
ich Wl which he became préféffor, ami was afterwards made miniſter. 
rib He lag weitter ſeveral tracts upon rhe new: Teſtament, aud an 
anſwer to à bbok of Grbtius's, intituled „De ſatisfactione 
Chriſti,” Yhiek Grotius drew up againſt the doctrine of Soct- 
nus. He wrote ao a book of 'morals, in Which he is charged 
with mafntaining, that it is lawful for men upon certain oc. 
ſions to beat their wires; which, if true, would probably ex- 
poſe him mere te tlle reſentment of the ladies, than all his 
other ſingularities of opinion. He died at Racovia of an epi- 
lemi feier in Nie gat your fel. e 155 N . eins why. 8 f 5 
le] See the life of Trellius prefixed to che ſecond; volume of Bibliotheca fratrum 


Telouorum. 
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He was a man of very uncommon abilities, and is allowed ta 
have been ſo by thoſe who cannot be ſuſpected of the leaſt 
page. to him. 1 thank you, ſays Grotius, “for your 
ter and the kind preſent of your book. I am reſolved to 
read over and over again whatever you ſhall write, as I am 
ſure [ cannot do it but with great advantage to myſelf. When 
I received your letter, I was intent upon your commentary on 
the epiſtle to the Galatians. Tou have 2 hit upon 
the ſcope and deſign of this epiſtle, and ſhewn the connection 
which plainly runs through it.” And in another place, ſpeak- 
ing of Crellius's book againſt himſelf, he owns-it to be written 
with great modeſty and erudition, though he does not approve 
the ſentiments contained in it Io J]. 


> 
* 


e Crellius,” ſays father Simon, © is a grammarian, a philoſo- 


her, and a divine throughout. He has a wonderful addreſs 
in adapting St. Paul's words to his own prejudices.. He ſup- 


ports the doctrines of his ſect with ſo much ſubtlety, that he 


does not ſeem to ſay any thing of himſelf, but to make the 
. Scriptures ſpeak for him, even where they are moſt againſt 
him EJ.“ Theſe are prodigious things for men to ws ts one 
another, who. are all the while at variance' about. what they 
call the fundamentals of religion: eſpecially if we: conſider, 
how common it is for one party to wiſh the other damned, only 
for not believing perhaps quite ſo much as they dog. 
_ CREMONINI (Cæſar), profeſſor of philoſophy at Ferrara 
and at Padua, raiſed himſelf to ſuch à pitch of fame, th: 
| princes and kings were ambitious to procure his 2 * 
was born at Cento in the Modeneſe, in 1550 z he died at Padua, 


of the plague, at the age of 80. His principal works are: 


1. Aminta e Clori favola ſilveſtre, Ferrara, 1 591, 4to. 2. 1! 
naſcimento di Venetia, Bergamo, 1617, 12mo. z. De phyſico 
auditu, 1596, folio. 4. De calido innato, 1620, 4to. 5. De 
ſenſibus & facultate appetiva, 1644, 4to. and other works which 
ſhew that his religious creed was reducible to very few articles. 
He thought that, according to the principles of Ariſtotle, the 
ſoul is material, capable of corruption, and mortal, as well as 
the ſouls of brutes.. _ _ Los VVV 


CRENIUS (Thou As), of the marche of Brandenburgh, 
rector in Hungary, corrector of the preſs at I ierdam and at 
Leyden, died at the latter place in 1728, at Fears of age, af- 
ter drenching Europe with his compilations: The moſt uſeful 
of them are: 1. Conſilia & methodi aurem ſtudiorum optimè 
inſtituendorum, Rotterdam 1692, -4to- - This volume was fol- 
Jowed by two others, printed in 1696, at Leyden. The firſt in- 
tituled: De philologia, & ſtudiis liheralis doQrine. - The ſe- 


15] Grotivs, epiſt. p. 1. ep- 197, & | commentateurs du nouveay teſtament, le 
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cum, 2 vols, 12mo.. 3. Theſaurus librorum philologicorum, 
2 vols. 8yo; 4. De furihus librarns, Leyden, 1705, 12mo. 5. 
Feaſeiculi diſſertationum philologo-hiſtoricarum, 5 vol. 12mo.' 
6. Diſſertationes philologicæ, 2 vols. 12mo. 7. Commentationes © 
in harios aud ores, g bl tame. nd ont ning ty 
CRROQUI (CHARLES DB,) prince de Foix, duc de Leſdi- 
guieres, governor of Dauphiny, peer and marſhal of France; 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at all opportunities, from the ſiege of La- 
on, i 1 504, until his death. His duel with don Philippin, | 
baitard of Savoy, conduced very much to iucreaſe his renown. 
The quarrel aroſe about a ſcarf. Crequi having gained a fort 
ſrom the troops of the duke of Savoy, don Philippin, obliged to 
retire in haſte, changed dreſſes with a common ſoldier, with - 
out perceiving that he left a very ſine ſcarf, now fallen to the 
lot of a man iij the regiment of Crẽqui. The next day a trum- 
pet from the troops of Savoy came to demand the dead. Crẽé- 
qui charged him to tell don Philippin, to be more careful for 
the ſuture in keeping the favours of ladies. Incenſed at this 
reproachful meſſage, don Philippin ſent him a cartel. The 
Frenchman had the fortune by a thruſt of the, ſword to lay the 
Savpyard on the ground, granted him his life, and gave him a 
ſurgeon to look after his wounds. A report was ſpead, that 
Crequi had boaſted that he had ſhed the blood of Savoy. Don 
Philippin, irritated at this conduct in the duke, ſent once 
more to call him out. The baſtard of Savoy was not more ſuc- 
ceſsful than in the former affair z he loſt his life near the Rhone 
in 1599. From the time of this tranſaction, Crequi proceeded 
to ſignalize himſelf without interruption. He received the ba- 
ton of marſhal of France in 1662, relieved Aſt, and Verrue, be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards; took Pignerol and the Maurienne, in 
1630, defeated the forces of Spain at the battle of Theſin in 
1636, and was killed by a cannon ball at the ſiege of Bremen 
in 1638, at about 60 years of age, as he was ſeating himſelf 
near a large tree to make obſervations with his gl This 
diſtich was made on his deae gn rn 
Q fait eloquii flumen, qui flumen in arm. 
in alluſion to eloquence, which was very perſuaſive, and 
which he ſtill rendered more efficacious by his politeneſs and 
generoſity. * He 5 diſplayed theſe qualities at Rome, where be 
was ſent by the king as ambaſſador extraordinary to pope Ur- 
ban VIII. in 1633. Crẽqui ſueceſſiely married two daughters 
of the conſtable de Leſdiguieres. He had children ouly by his 
former wife. His real name was Blanchefort; but his fa- 


» 
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mat family only on condition chat be ſhould take the name and 
bear-the arms of it. 


formed himſelf, but undertook. to reform bad t 


CRESCIMBENT. 


.CREQUI. (Fzangois p. great g dfon of the foregoing, 
marſhal of. France in 1668, was de —— not wichſtanding t 


prodigies of valour he ſhewed, in 1675, near Conſarbrick onthe 
Sare.. He was a man,” ſays M. de Voltaire, * of an enter- 


priſing courage, capable of the moſt brilliant and the boldeſt 


actions, dan —_ to his country no leſs than to the enemy.“ 


No ſooner eſcaped with difficulty from the battle of Conſarbrick, 
than he A upon new dangers to throw himſelf into Trebes. 


He choſe rather to be forted to ſurrender at diſcretion than ca- 
pitulate. He was taken priſoner by Charles IV. duke of Lor- 


rain, through the treachery: of a certain Bois-Jpurdan, ho en- 
tered into a capitulation unknown to the marſhal. The two 
campaigns of 1677 and 1678 ſhewed him to poſſeſs ſuperior 
talents. He barred the entrance into Lorrain, againſt duke 
Charles V. beat him at Kocherſberg in Alſatia; — Fribourg 
before his face, paſſed the river Kins in his prefence, purſued 


him towards 'Offemburg, attacked him in his retreat ; and hav- 
ing immediately after taken fort Kehel ſword in hand; he went 


and burnt the bridge of Straſburg. ' In 1684 he took Luxem- 


burg, and died three years afterwards, Feb. 4, 1687, at the 


age of 63, with the reputation of a man who would have been 
a fit ſucceſſor to rw 27 Turenne, when age ſhould have mo- 
derated the impetuoſity of his courage. The 
qui was commander of the gallies from 166. The grand 
Conde was not an admirer of this general; and yet, after the 
affair of Conſarbriek, he could not refrain from ſaying te Louis 
XIV: * Your majeſty has now the greateſt warrior your ſer- 
vice ęver knew. He left by his confort, Armande de St. Ge- 
lais, only one daughter, married to Charles Holland de Tre- 
moilles duke de Floar | 

CRESCIMB 10 (Jon Manta), 1 nalian, was dem at 


Macerata in Ancona, 1663. His talents for poetry and elo- 


quence developed themſelves early. His verſes at firſt had too 


much pomp and point; but reſiding in Rome, and reading the 


beſt italian poets, brought him back to nature. 1 not only re- 
in general. 
From this motive he projected the eſtabliſhment of a new 


academy, under the name of Arcadia; the members of which 


at the firſt did not exceed fourteen, but afterwards increaſed 
much. They called themſelves the ſhepherds of Arcadia, and 
each took the name of ſome ſhepherd and ſome pluee in that an- 


tient kingdom. The founder of this ſociety was appointed mo 
director of it: in 1690, and held this honourable'poft: thirty-eig t 
years z namely, to the year of his death, whic rg ec =. 
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marſhal de Cre- 
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me priteipal is, 5 An hiſtory: of the italian poetry very much 
pan ern and reprinted, 1731, at Venice, in ſix vols. 4to. ' Fhis 


hiſtory is accompanied with a commentary, containing anecdotes 
of italian poets. He publiſhed alſo «An hiftory, of the academy 


of Arcadia, together with the lives of the moſt illuſtrious Arca- 
dians: and many other works, | 7 


CRESCENTIIS (PRAD), native of Boulogne, travelled 


_ thirty years as a practitioner in the law, for the ſake of avoid- 


ing the diſtreſſes of his country. At the age of 70 he returned, 
in order to fet about a work on agriculture, which he dedicated 
to Charles II. king of Sicily, who died in 1308. It is entituled: 
Opus ruralium commodorum. There are two fearce editions 


of it: Louvain 1474, and Florence 1481, folio. It is alſo in 
the Ret rufticx ſeriptores, by Geſner, Leipfic, 1735, 2 vols. 4to. 


A french tranſlation has been made of it, Paris, 1486, folio ; 
and one in italian, Florence, 1603, 4to. I F ag 


* 


CRESSET, or CRESSY (Hon PavLin, or 38RENDS), a 
celebrated writer in behalf of the papiſts, and one of their ee- 
clefiaſtieat hiſtorians, was born at Wakefield in Yorkſhire in 


the year 1605. His father was Hugh Creſſey, eſq. barriſter of 
Lincoln's- inn; his mother's name was Margery, the daughter 


of Pr. Thomas Doylie, an eminent phyſician in London. He 
was educated at a grammar ſchool in the place of his nativity, 
till he had attained the age of about 14, when, in lent term 1619, 
he was removed to Oxford, where he ſtudied with great vigour 
and diligence; and in 1626 was admitted fellow of Merton- 
college, in that univerſity. After taking the degrees of B. A. 
and M. A. he entered info orders, and became chaphin te 


Thomas lord Wentworth, then lord preſident of the north, with 


whom he lived ſome years. About 1638 he went over to Tre. 
land 0 and worthy nobleman Lueius Carey, lord 
7 


viſcount Falklang, to whom he was likewiſe chaplain, and by 


him much 'conntenanced and eſteemed. By the favour of this 


nobleman, when ſecretary. of ſtate, he was, in 1642, promoted to 
a canonry of Windſor, and to the dignity of dean of Laughlin in 
Ireland'; but through the diſturbances of the times, he never 
attained the poſſeſſion of either of theſe preferments. After the 


unfortunate death of his patron, who was killed in the battle of 
Newbury, he found himſelf in a manner deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, _ 
and therefore readily aceepted propoſal that was made him of 


travelling with Charles Bertie, efq: afterwards created earl of 
Falmonth; a great favourite of king Charles H. unhappily ffarn 
in a battle at ſea in the firſt duteh war aſter the reſtoration. He 


quitteck England in 1644, and making the tour of Italy with his 
| bop moved by the declining ſtate of the ehutek of England, 
e began to liſten to the perſuafion of the romiſi divines; and 


FY 


ir 1645 made à public profeſfon at Rome of His being recon 


died 


* 
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ciled to that church. He went from thence to Paris, where he 
publiſhed the motives of his converſion, which was highly ap- 
plauded by the romaniſts, and is ſtill conſdered by them as a 
performance of extraordinary merit. After taking this ſtep, he 
vas much inclined to become a monk of the carthuſian order, and 
had thoughts of entering into the monaſtery of engliſh carthuſians 
at Nieuport in Flanders; but from this he was diſſuaded by 
ſome of his zealous countrymen, who were deſirous that he 


ſhould continue to employ his pen in defence of their religion; 


for which the ſevere diſcipline of that order would have allowed 
him but little time; and therefore, by their advice, he laid aſide 
that deſign; and being recommended to Henrietta Maria, queen 
dowager of England, he was taken under her protection; and, 
being invited by the benedictine college of engliſn monks at 
Douay in Flanders, he at length reſolved to retire thither; and 
for the expence of his journey received one hundred crowns, as 
a bounty from that princeſs, who could but ill ſpare even ſo 
ſmall a ſum at that time. Some time after his arrival at Douay 
he entered into the benedictine order; and upon that occaſion 


changed the name he received at his baptiſm, of Hugh Paulin, 


for that of Serenus de Creſſey, by which he was afterwards 
known to the learned world. He remained about ſeven years 

or more in that college; and during his reſidence there pub- 
liſhed a large work of the myſtical theology. After the re- 
ſtoration, and the marriage of Charles II. queen Catherine ap- 


pointed our author, who was then become one of the miſſion in 


England, her chaplain, and thenceforward he reſided in Somer- 
ſet- houſe in the Strand. The great regularity of his life, his 
ſincere and unaffected piety, his modeſt and mild behaviour, his 
reſpeQtful deportment to perſons of diſtinction, with whom he 
was formerly acquainted when a proteſtant; and the care he 
took to avoid all concern in political affairs, or intrigues of ſtate, 
preſerved him in quiet and ſafety even in the moſt troubleſome 
times. He was, however, a very zealous champion in the cauſe 
of the church of Rome, and was continually writing in defence 


of its doctrines, or in anſwer to the books. of controverſy, 


written by proteſtants of diſtinguiſhed learning or figure; and 
as this engaged him in variety of diſputes, he quickly gained 2 

eat reputation with both parties; the papiſts looking upon 
him as one of their ableſt advocates, and the proteſtants allowing 
that he was a grave, a ſenſible, and a candid writer. But that 
which, of all his performances, contributed moſt to make him 
known, was his large and copious eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, which 
was indeed à work of great. pains and labour, and executed 
with much accuracy and Uiligence, He propoſed to have pub- 
liſhed another volume of it, which was to have brought the 
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biſtory as low as the diſſolution of monaſteries W 
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Henry vm. but before he had proceeded full three hundred 
years lower than the Norman conqueſt, his life and labours were 
together ſuſpended. We are not however co ſuppoſe from hence 


that his whole time was devoted to this large work. On the 


contrary, we find him very warmly engaged in all the contro- 
verſies of the times; and yet that he had ſome leiſure to beſtow 
upon works of another nature. His laſt diſpute was in reference 
to a book written by the learned Dr. Stillingfleer, afterwards 
biſhop of Worceſter ; to which, though ſeveral anſwers were 
given by the ableſt of the popiſh writers, there was none that 
ſeemed to merit reply, excepting that penned by father Creſſey; 
and this procured "ART honour of a very illuſtrious antagoniſt, 
his old friend and acquaintance at Oxford, Edward earl of Cla- 


rendon, who, notwithſtanding, treated him on this occafion ſome- 


what ſeverely, which induced our author to addreſs to him an 


« Epiſtle apologetical to à perſon of honour,” 1674, 8vo. Being 


now growh far in years, and having no very promiſing ſcene 


before his eyes, from the warm ſpirit that appeared againſt po 
amongſt all ranks of people, he was the more willing to ſeek for 
peace and filence in a country retirement; and accordingly with- 
drew for ſome time to the houſe of Richard Caryll, eſq. a gen- 
tleman of affluent fortune at Eaſt Grinſtead in Suſſex; and, dying 
on the 1oth of Auguſt, 1674, being then near the 7oth-year of 
his age, was buried in the pariſh church of that place. His 
loſs was much regretted by thoſe of his communion, as being 
one of their ableſt champions; ready to draw his pen in their 
defence on every occaſion, and ſure of having his eee read 
with fingular favour and attention. His memory alſo was re- 
vered by the proteſtants, as well on account of the purity of his 
manners, and his mild and humble deportment, as for the plain - 
neſs, candour, and decency with which he had managed all 
the controverſies in which he had been engaged, and: that had 
procured him in return far more kindneſs and reſpect, than al- 


. moſt ng of his party had met with; or indeed deſerved.” 


ORE (GuiLLauUME DU Bois, ſurnamed), chanter of the 


Ste. Chapelle at Paris, treaſurer of that at Vincennes, chronicler 


royal, that is, hiſtorian, under the kings Charles VIII. Lewis XII. 
and Francis I. died in the year 1525. Clement Marot ſtyles 
him the ſovereign of french poets; but this ſovereign would 
not be now on the gallic Parnaſſus, unleſs it were among the 
ſlaves of the muſes. His productions, reprinted at Paris in 


1724, 12mo, abound too much in puns, points, and equivoques 


(as Rabelais has remarked in his Pantagruel, where Crẽtin ap- 
pears under the name of old mee, g This flat and 
inſipid playing upon words re- appeared in France, not many 
years ago, under the name of calembours. The laſt centur 

had already ſeen the ridiculous fancies of old Crẽtin revived, - 
under the name of turlupins. When literature 3 oo 
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nefs were at their height, under the reign of Lewis XIV. 
the court was infected with it; and M. D Armagnac, grand- 
ecuyer of France; having aſked Henry Julius, prince of Conde, 
why they ſaid guet-a-pen, and not guet-à- Inde? ( For the 
ſame reaſon,” returned the prince, that it is ſaid, that M. D' Ar- 
magnac is atturlupin, and not a turluchene tt. 
CREW (Dx. NATRHANART), biſhop of Durham, a man 
much more conſiderable for his birth and ſtation, in which he 
hved with great hoſpitality, than for the firmneſs of his con- 


duct. Ie was the fifth ſon of John lord Crew, to which title 


he ſurceeded upon the death of his elder brother. He was born 
Jan. 37, 1634, and was educated at Lincoln college, Oxford, 
of whick univerſity he was proctor in 1663. In April 1668, 
he was made clerk of the clofet to Charles I. and the ſame 
month dean of Chicheſter, and in 1671 biſhop of Oxford, 
from which ſee he was tranſſated to that of Durham in October 
1674. At the acceſſion of James II. he was made dean of the 
Chapel- royal, and fworn of the privy-c“οr ci; and in 1686 
was appointed of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. pon the ſuſ- 
penſion of the biſhop of London, he was commiſſioned, with 


Dr. Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dr. White, biſhop 7 of Pe- : 


terborough, to exerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in that dioceſe. 
He was preſent in this office in February 1686, at the exa- 
mination of Mr. Henry Wharton for orders; and admiring; the 
readineſs of his anſwers, promiſed to make Mr. Wharton his 
chaplain, but broke his word with him; for which reaſon that 
karned writer, in his MS diary of his life, ſpealks of him with 
great contempt; as a man of no veracity. His lord{ip-was on 
all occafions fo compliant with the court, that he was forward 
in ſhewing reſpect to the pope's nuncio ſent thither; and re- 
fuſed to introduce Dr. Patrick, dean of Peterborough, to kiſs 
the king's hand, on account of his zeal: againſt popery. But 
the apprehenſion of the ptince of Orange's landing immediately 
put an end to his concurrence with the meafures of king 


James, from whoſe couneil-board he withdrew: ant the dread 


of the confequences- of his former behaviour induced him to 
abſcond upon the abdication of that king, in vchich fituation 
he offered to compound ſor his offences by a reſignation of 
his biſhopric, particularly to B;. Burnet; ow whoſe generoſity 
he would depend for an allowance of a thouſand pounds a 

year during his life; which offer the doctor refuſed. The 
biſnop afterwards ventured out of his retreat to the convention- 
parliament, in order to make” # merit with the new govern» 
ment by voting for it. But their majeſties had ſo ill. an opi- 
nion of him, that he was excepted out of the act of indem- 
nity paſſed in 1690. However, At laſt a full pardon was 
procured for him by the dean; as well from his un diſpo- 

ion to oſſices of that kind, as the ſolicitations: of lis friend 
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Dr. William Bates, the politeſtwriter among the preſbyterians 
of his time, who had been engaged in the biſhop's intereſt, His 
lordſhip. ved to the age of eighty-eight, dying Sept. 12, 1721. 

. CREVIER (Jonx BayTisT LEWIS), a Pariſian, was trained 
up under the celebrated Rollin, and afterwards became profeſ- - 
ſor of rhetorie. Upon the death. of his maſter, in 1741, he 
taok upon him to finiſh! his? Roman Hiſtory.” He publiſned 
other works, and was greatly ſerviceable to the cauſe of virtue 


and religion, as well as letters. His death happened, 1765, in 


a very advanced age. Beſides the continuation juſt menticned, 
he publiſhed, 1. An edition of Livy, 1748, cum notis, in 6 vols. 
4to 3.,and afterwards annther edition, better adapted to the uſe 
of his pupils, in 6 vols, ſmall vo. 2 L'hiſtoire des empereurs 
des Romains juſqu'à Conſtantin, 1749, 12 tom. 12mo. 3. 
Hiſtoire: de Puniverfits de Paris, 7 tom. 12mo. 4. Rhetorique 
Frangoiſe; a methodical and uſeful work. 5. Obſervations 
ſur IEſprit des Loix. Here he ventured” out of his depth; 
he ſhould have kept within, the precincts of the belles lettres. 
__ CRICHTON (Jause), was a ſcots gentleman, who lived 
in the xvith century, and of whom very extraordinary things 
are related, with regard to his endowments both of body and 
mind. Theſe were eſteemed ſo great, that he obtained the ap- 
wee, of 4 The admirable Crichton, and by that title he 
as continued to be diſtinguiſned down to the preſent day. 
The accounts given of his abilities and attainments are indeed 
ſo wonderful, that they ſeem ſcarcely to be credible; and many 
perſons have been diſpoſed to conſider them as almoſt entirely 
fabulous, though they have been delivered with the utmoſt con- 
fidence, and without any degree of heſitation, by various writers. 
The time of Crichton's birth-is ſaid by the generality of authors, 
to have been in 15513 but according to lord Buchan, it appears 
from ſeveral circumſtances, that he was born in the month of 


Auguſt, 1560. His father was Robert Crichton of Elliock in 


the county of Perth, and lord advocate of Scotland in queen 
Mary's reign, from 1561 to 1573; part of which time he beld 
that office in conjunction with Spens of Condie. The mother 
of James Crichton was Elizabeth Stuart, the only daughter of 
fir James Stuart of Beath, who was a deſcendant of Robert 
duke of Albany, the third ſon of king Robert II. by Elizabeth 
Muir, or More as ſhe is commonly called. It is hence evident, 
that when the admirable Crichton boaſted, as he did abroad, that 
he was ſpruhg from ſcottiſh kings, he ſaid nothing but what was 
agreeable to truth. Nevertheleſs, Thomas Dempſter, who ſuf- 
ficiently amplifies his praiſes in other reſpects, paſſes a ſevere 
cenſure upon him on this account; which isthe more remark- 
able, as Dempſter lived ſo near the time, and was well acquaint- 
ed with the genealogies of the great families of Scotland. James 


Crichton 
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Crichton is faid to have received his grammatical education at 
Perth, and to have ſtudied philoſophy in the univerſity of St. 
Andrew. His tutor in that univerſity was Mr. John Rutherford, 
a profeſſor at that time famous for his learning, and who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by writing four books on Ariſtotle's Logic, and 

2 commentary on his poetics. But nothing, according to Mac- 


kenzie, can give us a higher idea of Rutherford's worth and 


merit, than his being maſter of that wonder and prodigy of his 
nage, the great and admirable Crichton. However, it is not to 
this profeſſor alone that the honour is aſcribed of having formed 
fo extraordinary a character. There are others who may put in 

their claim to a ſhare in the ſame glory; for Aldus Manutius, 


Vo calls Crichton firſt couſin to the king, ſays that he was edu- 


cated; along with his majeſty, under Buchanan, Hepburn and 
Robertſon, as well as Rutherford. Indeed, whatever might be 


the natural force of his genius, many maſters muſt have been 


neceſſary, in order to his acquiring ſuch à variety of attainments 
as he is repreſented to have poſſeſſed. For it is related, that he 
had ſcarcely reached the twentieth year of his age, when he had 


run through the whole cirele of the ſciences, and could ſpeak 


and write to perfection in ten different languages. Nor was 
this all; for he had likewiſe improved himſelf to the higheſt de- 


gree in riding, dancing and ſinging, and in playing upon all ſorts 
* accompliſhed, went abroad 


of inſtruments. Crichton, being | 
upon his travels, and is ſaid to have gone to Paris; of his tranſ- 


actions at which place the following account is given. He 


cauſed fix placards to be fixed on the gates of the ſchools, halls 
and colleges belonging to the univerſity, and on the pillars and 


poſts before the houſes of the moſt renowned men for literature 


in the city, inviting all thoſe who were well verſed in any art or 


ſcience to diſpute with him in the college of Navarre, that dax 


ſix weeks, by nine o'clock/in the morning, where he would at- 
tend them, and be ready to anſwer to whatever ſhould be pro- 
ed to him in any art or ſcience, and in any of theſe twelve 


nguages, hebrew, ſyriac, arabic, greek, latin, ſpaniſh, french, 


italian, engliſh, dutch, flemiſh, and ſclavonian; and this either in 


verſe or proſe, at the diſcretion of the diſputant. During this 


whole time, inſtead of ee e ee to his ſtudies, he re- 
garded nothing but hunting, hawking, tilting, yaulting, riding 


of a well- managed horſe, toſſing the pike; handling the muſquet, 
and other military feats; or elſe he employed himſelf in do- 
meſtic games, ſuch as balls, concerts of muſe vocal and inſtru- 


mental; cards, dice, tennis, and the like diverſions of youth. 
This conduct ſo provoked the ſtudents of the univerſity, that, 
beneath the placard that was fixed on the Navarre gate, they 
cauſed the following words to be written: “If you would meet 


with this monſter of perfection, to ſearch for him, either in the 


tavern 
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tavern- or the brothel is the readieſt way to find him.“ Ne- 
vertheleſs, when the day appointed arrrived, Crichton appeared 
in the college of Navarre, and acquitted himſelf beyond expreſ- 
ſion in the diſputation which laſted from nine in the morning 
till fx at night, At length, the preſident, after extolling him 
highly, for the many rare and excellent endowments which God 
and nature had beſtowed upon him, roſe from his chair; and, 
accompanied by four of the moſt eminent profeffors of the uni- 
verſity, gave him a diamond ring and a purſe full of gold, as 'a 
teſtimony. of their approbation and favour. The whole ended 
with the repeated acclamations and huzzas of the ſpectators; 
and henceforward our young diſputant was called The admi- 
rable Crichton.“ It is added, that he was fo little fatigued with. 
the diſpute, that he went the very next day to the Louvre, 
where he had a match at tilting, an exerciſe then in great 
vogue; and, in preſence of ſome princes of the court of 
France, and a great many ladies, carried away the ring fifteen 
times ſucceſſively, and broke as many lances on the Saracen. 
The next account we have of Crichton is, that he went to 
Rome, where he fixed a placard in all the eminent places of 
the city, in the following terms: Nos Jacobus Crichtonus, 
Scotus, cuicunque rei propoſitæ ex improviſo reſpondebimus.” 
In a city ener. abounded in wit, this bold challenge, to an- 
ſwer to any queſtion that could be propoſed to him, without 
his being previouſly: advertiſed of it, could not eſcape the ridi- 
cule of a paſquinade. It is ſaid, however, that being nowiſe 
_ diſcouraged, he appeared at the time and place appointed, and 
that, in preſence of the pope, many cardinals, biſhops, and 
doctors of divinity, and profeſſors in all the ſciences, he diſ- 
played ſuch wonderful proofs of his univerſal knowledge, that 
he excited no leſs ſurpriſe than he had done at Paris. Bocca- 
lini, who was then at Rome, gives ſomething of a different re- 
lation of the matter. According to this author, the paſquinade 
againſt Crichton, which was to the following effect, And he 
that will ſee it, let him go to the ſign of the Falcon, and it ſhall 
be ſhewn,” made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that he left a 
place where he had been ſo groſsly affronted as to be put upon 
a level with jugglers and mountebanks. From Rome he went 
to Venice, at his approach to which city lie appears to have been 
in conſiderable diſtreſs, of mind at leaſt; if not with regard to 
external circumſtances. This is evident from the following 
lines of his poem, In ſuum ad urbem Venetam appulſum: 
Se pd meos animo caſus meditabar iniquos, | | 
Spe humectabam gurtis ſtillantibus ora. 5 
The chief deſigu of Crichton in his poem was to obtain a fa- 
vourable feception at Venice, and particularly from Aldus Ma- 
J.. Weds” nutius, 
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mode 
be delivered, extempore, an oration in praiſe of ignorance, 
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nutius, whoſe praiſes, he celebrates in very high ſtraius. When 


he preſented his verſes, to Manyutius, that eritic was ſtruck with 
a very agreeable ſurpriſe z, and judged, from the performance, 


tat the author of it muſt be a perſon; of an extramdinary ge- 
agmiration.z and, finding him to be {killed in every ſubject, he 


ſtranger, be was filled with 


introduced him to the acquaintance. of the /principal;men of 


learning and note in Venice. Here he contracted an intimate 
Friendſhip not only with Aldus Manutius, but with Laurentius 
NMaſſa, Spero Speronius, Johannes Donatus, and various other 
learned perſons, to whom he preſented ſeveral poems in com- 
mendation of the city and univerſity. Three of Crichton's odes, 
one addreſſed to Aldus Manutius, and another to Laurentius 
Maſſa, and a third to Johannes Donatus, ate ſtill preſerved. 


At length he was introduced to the doge and ſenate ;; in whoſe 
eſence he made a ſpeech, which was accempanied with ſuch 
auty of eloquence, and ſuch grace of perſon and manner, that 


- 


he received the thanks of that illuſtrious det dead nothing 


was talked of through the whole city but this rata in terris avis, 
e of nature, He: held likewiſe diſputations on the 


this prodi | 
ſubjects o een philoſophy and mathematics, before the 
0 


molt. eminent profeſſors, and large multitudes of people. His 
reputation was ſo great, that the deſire of, ſeeing and hearing 


him brought together a vaſt concourſe of perſons from different 


arters to Venice. It may be collected from Manutius, that 


' the time in Which Crichton exhibited theſe demonſtrations of 
bis abilities, was in the ear 1580. Duriag his refidence at 
Venice, he fell into a bad ſtate of health, which continued for 


the ſpace of four months. However, before he was perfectly 
recoyexed, he went, by the advice of his: friends, to Padua, the 
univerſity of which city was at that time in great reputation. 
The next day aſter his arrival, there was à meeting of all the 
learned men of the place, at the houſe af Jacobus: Alayſius Cor- 
nelius; when Crichton opened the aſſembly with an extempo- 
rary poem in praiſe of the city, the univerſity, and the company 
who had honoured him with their preſence,” After this, he 


diſputed for fix hours with the moſt celebrated preſeſſors, on 


various ſubjects of learning; and he expoſed, in particular, 
the errors of Ariſtotle, and his commentators, with ſo much 
2 and acuteneſs, and, at the ſame time, with ſo much 

ty, that he excited univerſal admiration; In concluſion, 
which was conducted with ſuch ingenuity and elegance that his 
hearers were aſtoniſhed. This 4iGplay o Crichton's-talents was 


on the 14th of March, 1581. . Soon after, he appointed an- 


other day for diſputatidn at the palace of the biſhop of Padua; 
not for the purpoſe of affording higher proofs of his abilities, 


for 


; 4 
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for that could not poſſibly be done, but in compliance with the 


earneſt ſolicitations of ſome perſons, who were not preſent at the 
former aſſembly. However, ſeveral circumſtances occurred, which 
prevented this meeting from taking place. Such is the account 
of Manutius; but Imperialis relates, that he was informed by 
his father, who was preſent upon the occaſion, that Crichton 
was oppoſed by Archangelus Mercenarius, a famous philoſo- 
pher, and that he acquitted himſelf ſo well as to obtain the ap- 
probation of a very hoyourable company, and even of his an- 
tagoniſt himſelf. Amidſt the diſcourſes which were occaſioned 
by our young Scotſman's exploits, and the high applauſes that 
| were” beſtowed on his genius and attainments, ſome perſons 
there were who endeavoured to detract from his merit. For 
ever therefore to confound theſe invidious impugners of his 
talents, he caufed a-paper to. be fixed on the gates of St. John 
and St. Paul's churches, wherein he offered to prove before the 
univerſity, that the errors of Ariſtotle, and of all his followers, 
were almoſt innumerable; and that the latter had failed, both © 
in explaiging their maſter's meaning, and in treating on theo- 
logical ſubjects. He promiſed likewiſe to refute the dreams 
of certain mathematical profeſſors; to diſpute in all the ſciences ; 
and to anſwer to whatever ſhould be propoſed to him, or ob- 
jected againſt him. All this he engaged to do, either in the 
common, logical way, or by numbers and mathematical figures, 
or in an hundred ſorts of verſes, at the option of his oppo- 
nents. According to Manutius, Crichton fuſtained this conteſt 
without fatigue, for three days; during which time he ſupported 
his credit, and maintained his propoſitions, with ſuch ſpirit and 
energy, that, from an unuſual concourſe of people, he obtained 
acclamations and praiſes, than which none more magnificent 
were ever heard by bi-ns ot wort 
The, next account we have of Crichton, and which appears 
to have-been tranſmitted, through fir Thomas Urquhart, to 
later biographers, is of an extraordinary inſtance of bodily cou- 
rage and ſkill. It is ſaid, that at Mantua there was at this 
time a gladiator, who had foiled, in his travels, the moſt famous 
fencers in Europe, and had lately Killed three perſons wha had 
entered the liſts with him. The duke of Mantua was much 
grieved at having granted this man his protection, as he found 
it to be attended with ſuch fatal conſequences. Crichton being 
informed of his highneſs's concern, offered his ſervice, not only 
to drive the murderer from Mantua, but from Italy, and to 
light him for fifteen hundred piſtoles. Though the duke was 
unwilling to expoſe ſuch an accompliſhed ee, to ſo great 
. hazard, yet, relying upon the report he had heard of his war- 
like achievements, he agreed to the propoſal; and, the time 
and place being appointed, the whole court attended to behold 
Va ES ES — the 
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the performance. At the beginning of the combat, Oricliton 
flood only on his defence; while the Italian made his attack 

witli ſuch cagerneſs and fury, that, having over-aQted himſelf, he 

began to grow weary. Our young Scotſman now ſeized the 


opportunity of attacking his antagoniſt in return; which he did 


with ſo much dexterity and vigour, that he ran him through the 
body in three different places, of which wounds he immetliately 
died. The acclamations of the ſpectators were loud and extra- 
ordinaty. upon this occaſion; and it was acknowledged by all 
6f them; that they had never ſeen art grace nature, or nature 
fecond the precepts of art, in ſo lively a manner as they had 
beheld theſe two things accomplifked on that day. To crown 
the glory of the action, Crichton beſtowed the prize of his vic- 
tory upon the widows of the three perſons who had loſt their 
hves in fighting with the gladiator. It is afferted, that, in con- 
ſequence of this, and his other wonderful performances, the 
duke of Mantua made choice of him for preceptor to his fon 
Vincentio di Gonzaga, who is repreſented as being of a riotous 
temper and a diffolute life. The appointment was mal pleaſ- 
ing to the court. Crichton, to teſtify his gratitude to Ins friends 
and benefactors, and to contribute to their diverſion, framed, 
. we are told, a comedy, wherein he expoſed and ridiculed all the 
weakneſſes and failures of the ſeveral employments in which 
men are engaged. This compoſition was regarded as one of 
the moſt ingenious ſatires that was ever made upon mankind. 
But the moſt aſtoniſhing part of the ſtory is, that Crichton ſuſ- 
tained fifteen characters in the repreſentation of his own play. 
Among the reſt, he acted the divine, the philoſopher, the law- 
yer, the 'mathematician, the phyfician, and the ſoldier, with 
ſuch inimitable grace, that every time he appeared upon the 
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ſage he, ſeemed to be a different perſon. ', © - 1 8 
From being the principal actor in a comedy, Crichton ſoon pr 
| became the fubſect of a'dreadful tragedy. One night, during fu 
the time of carnival, as he was walking along the ſtreets of ha 
Mantua, and playing upon his guitar, he was attacked by half cul 

z dozen people in mafks. The affailants found that they had bl 
no ordinary perſon to deal with; for they were not able to df 
maintain their ground againſt him. In the iſſue, the leader of His 
de company, being difarmed, pulled off his maſk, and begged a: 
his life; telling him, that he was the prinee his pupil. Crichton 


immediately fell on his knees, and expreſſed his concern for wer 
his miſtake; alleging, that what he had done was — in his may 
own defence, and that if Gonzaga had any defign upon His life, exty 
he am ee be maſter of it. Then, taking his own ford alw: 
by the point, he preſented it to the prinee, who immediately feat 
received it, and was fo irritated by the affront which he thought Wl erpe 


he had faſtained, in being foiled with all his artendants, tet 


f 
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he inſtatitly ran Crichton through the heart. Various have 
been the conjectures concerning the motives which could induce 
Vincentio di Gonzaga to be guilty of ſo ungenerous and brutal 
an action. Some have aſcribed it to jealou 
ſuſpected Crichton to be more in favour himſelf with a2 
lady whom he paſſionately loved; and ſir Thomas Urquhart has 
told a ſtory upon this head which is extravagant and ridiculous 


in the higheſt degree. Others, with greater probability, repre- 


ſent the whole tranſaction as the reſult of a drunken frolic ; and 


it is uncertain, according to Imperialis, whether the meeting of 


the prince and Crichton was by accident or deſign. However, 
it is agreed on all hands, that Crichton loſt his life in this ren- 
contre. The time of his deceaſe is ſaid, . by the generality of 
his biographers, to have been in the beginning of July, 15833 
but lord Buchan, moſt likely in conſequence of a more accurate 
inquiry, fixes it to the ſame month in the preceding year. 
There is a difference likewiſe with regard to the period of life 
it which Crichton died. The common accounts declare that 
he was killed in the 32d year of his age; but Imperialis aſſerts 
that he was only in his 22d, when that calamitous event 'took 
place; and this fact is confirmed by lord Buchan. Crichton's 
tragical end excited a very and general lamentation. If 
ſir Thomas Urquhart is to be credited, the whole court of Man- 
tua went, three quarters of a year, into mg for him; the 
epitaphs and elegies that were compoſed upon his death, and 


ſtuck upon his hearſe, would exceed, if collected, the hulk of 
Homer's works; and, for a long time afterwards, his picture 


was to be ſeen in moſt of the bed-chambers and galleries of the 
italian nobility, repreſenting him on horſeback, with a lanca 
in one hand and a book in the other. On the whole it is evi- 
dent that he was a youth of ſuch lively parts as excited great 
preſent admiration, and high expectations with regard to his 
future attainments. He appears to have had a fine perſon, to 
have been adroit in his bodily exerciſes, to have poſſeſſed a pe- 
culiar facility in learning languages, to have enjoyed a remarka- 
bly quick and retentive memory, and to have excelled in a power 
of declamation, a fluency of ſpeech, and a readineſs of reply. 
His knowledge likewiſe was probably very uncommon for his 
E 3 and this, in conjunction with his other qualities, enabled 
im to ſhine in, public diſputation. But whether his knowledge 
were accurate or profound, may lr br queſtioned; and it 
may equally be doubted whether he would have ariſen to _ 
extraordinary degtee of eminence in the literary world. It wi 
always be reflected on with regret, that hüs early and untimely 
death prevented this matter from being brought to the teſt of 
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of Italy, eſtabliſhed. in the comtat Venaiſſin, knight of Malta, 
one of the greateſt generals of his age, was born in 1541. He 
entered into the ſervice in 1557. At the age of 15, he was at 


the ſiege of Calais, and contributed greatly to the taking of that 
Trae - fog brilliant action that brought him to the, notice of 
enry II. He afterwards ſignalized himſelf againſt the hugue- 
nots at the battles of Dreux, of Jarnac, and of Moncontour, in 
1562, 1568 and 1569. The youthful: hero ſo greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in his caravans, eſpecially at the battle of Le- 
panto in 15/1, that he was made choice of, though wounded, 
to carry the news of the victory to the pope and to the king of 
France. We find him two years afterwards, in 1573, at the 
ſiege of la Rochelle, and in almoſt all the other conſiderable 
rencontres of that period. He every where ſhewed himſelf 
worthy of the name uſually given him by Henry IV. of the brave 
Crillon. Heury III. who was well acquainted with his valour, 
made him knight of his orders in 1585. The ſpecious pre- 
tences of the league, the maſk of religion which it put on, 
Could never ſhake the fidelity of the brave Crillon, however 
Lars his antipathy to the huguenots. - He rendered important 
ervices to his prince in the affair of the Barricades, at Tours, 
and elſewhere, - Henry III. ventured to propoſe to Crillon to 
aſſaſſinate the duke de Guile, a rebellious ſubject whom he was 
afraid to put to death by the ſword of the law. Crillon of- 
fered to fight him; but diſdained to hear of aſſaſſination. When 
Henry IV. had made the conqueſt of his kingdom, Crillon was 
as faithful to him as he had been to his predeceſſor. He re- 
ulſed the leaguers before Boulogne. The army of Villars 
having inveſted. Villebæuf in 1592; he a hes defended 
_ that place, repirank to the beſiegers, on their ſymmoning the 
beſieged to ſurrender: © Crillon is within, and the enemy 
without.” The bon Henri, however, did but little for him; 
«© becauſe,” ſaid he, I was ſure of the brave Orillon; and I 
had to gain over my perſecutors.” The peace of Vervins having 
put an end to the wars that had troubled Europe, Crillon re- 
tired to Avignon, and there died, in the practice of thoſe fol- 
lies which by the papiſts are called exerciſes of piety and pe- 
nance, the 2d of December 1615, at the age of 74. Francis 
Bening, a jeſuit, pronounced the diſcourſe at his funeral: a 
piece of burleſque eloquence, printed in 1616, under the title 
of Bouclier d'Honneur, the Buckler of Honour, and reprinted 
not many years ſince, as a ſpecimen of ridiculous jargon and 
bombaſtic nonſenſe. - Mademoiſelle de . ned in 2 
| vols, amo. the life of this hero, called by his contemporaries 
I Homme fans peur (the man without fear), le Brave des braves 
lte braveſt of the brave). He was a ſecond chevalier Bayard, 
not on account of. his, fantaſtic and ſullen humour, but fr 
C e Pons ih 
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the excellence of his heart and his attachment to religion. It is 
well known that being preſent one day at a ſermon on the ſuf- 
ferings of Chriſt, when the preacher was come to the deſcrip- 
tion of the flagellation, Crillon, ſeized with a ſudden fit of en- 
thuſiaſm, put his hand to his ſword, crying out: Where wert 
thou, Crillon !” Theſe ſallies of courage, the effect of an exu- 
berant vivacity of temper, engaged him too frequently in duels, 
in which he always came off with honour. We cannot refrain 
from embelliſhing this article with a couple of inſtances of in- 
trepidity highly deſcriptive' of this great man. At the battle of 
Moncontour, in 1569, a huguenot ſoldier thought to ſerve his 
party by diſpatching the braveſt and moſt” formidable of the 
catholic generals. In this view he repaired: to à place where 
Crillon, in his return from purſuing the fugitives, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily paſs. The fanatic no ſooner perceived him, than he drew - 
i the trigger ef his piece. Crillon, though ſeverely wounded in 
| the arm, ran up to the aſſaſſin, laid hold on him, and was in- 
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ſtantly going to thruſt him through with his ſword, when the 

4 ſoldier threw. himſelf'at his feet and vegged his life. “I grant 
it thee,” ſaid Crillon;-© and if any faith could be put in a man 

: that is at once a rebel to his king, and an apoſtate to his reli- 
4 gion, I would put thee on thy parole never to bear arms but in 
3 the ſervice of thy ſovereign.” The ſoldier, confounded at this 
a act of magnanimity, ſwore that he would for ever ſhake off 
3 all correſpondence with the rebels, and return-'to the catholic 

5 religion. — The young duks of Guiſe, to whom Henry IV. had 

8 ſent him at Marſeilles, was deſirous of trying how far the for- 

4 titude of Crillon would go. In this deſign he cauſed the alarm 

= to be ſounded before the quarters of his brave commander, and 

ny two horſes to be led to his door. Then, running up to his 

I apartments, pretended that the enemy was maſter of the port 

1 and town, and propoſed: to him to make his eſcape, that gꝗge 
og might not ſwell the triumph of tne conquerors. Though Cri 
5 lon was hardly well awake, when he heard theſe tidings, he 
8 ſnatched up his arms without the leaſt trepidation, maintaining 


pe- that it was better to die ſword in hand, than ſurvive the loſs 
: of the place. Guiſe rae, it impoſſible, by all the arguments 


of he could uſe, to alter his reſolution, accompanied him out of the = 
itle chamber; but, when they were about the middle of the ſtairs, he 
ted burſt out into a violent laughter, which plainly : diſcovered. the 
3 trick to Crillon. He then put on a graver countenance than 


3 when he thought he was going to fight; and griping the duke 
33 of Guiſe b 1 — hand, he {i r- oath, according to his 
cuſtom 3.4 Yeung man, never again amuſe thyſelf with putting 

a to the teſt the heart of an honeſt man. Par la mort I if thoy 
OM hadſt found me weak, I would have poignarded thee! After 
"the WI cheſe words be rehired * My * | 
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will e the lacenie billet written to bim fron — 4 
_ field of battle by Henry IV. after the victory of Arques, where 
J Was — — 05 to be preſent: © Hang thyſelf, Cxillon 

4 have been fig 2 1 ues, and thou, ge not there. 

dieu, brave Colon 11 love thee whether right or wrong.“ 
Gans (Ounisrorhzn), born in Bok emia 1584, pro- 
Sede theology with ſome diſtinction at Altorf, and died there 
in 1626, aged 42 years. We have ſeveral works of his, which 
evince great erudition. 1. A diſſertation on the confuſion of 
tongues. 2. Exercitationes Hebraicz.. g. Gymnaſium & lexi- 
eon Syriacum, 2 vols. 4to. 4. Lingua Samaritica, 4to. ß. 
Grammatica Chaldaica, ate. 6. De auctoritate verbi divini 1 in 
Hebraico codice; Amſterdam, 1664, in 4to. 
. | ..CRINITUS/(PerRvs), born at Florence in 5 1 taught che 
belles lettres there, after the death of Angelus Politianus, who 
Had been his maſter. | He acquired great reputation by his wit 
and learning, but tarniſhed all by being addicted to the moſt 
deteftable of ſenſualities. He died, 1505, aged 40. He com- 
poſed the « Lives of the latin Poets, and à work“ De honeſta 
_ diſciplina,” printed at Paris, 1520, in folio. - Paul Jovius and 

Eraſmus have praiſed this lar work ; but Muretus, Voſſius, 
and many others, hold it light. Erimitus was alſo à writer of 
poems whach may be Hangin very much below mediocrity. | 

CRISP. (Tor As), the great champion of antinomianiſm, was 
rector of Brinkworth in Wiltſhire, where he was admired for 
his hoſpitality, preaching, diligence, and irreproachable beha- 
viour. In 1642 he came up to London, where his tenets re- 
tpeting grace drew him into a. controverſy with fifty-two di- 
vines: Yy intenſe application, he contracted adiſtemper, that 
ſoon brought him to his grave che 27th, Feb. 462 His ſer- 
wo were reprinted in 1689. 5 

CRISPUS, or Crisro Jon Barrier), a theologian and 

t of Gallipoli in the kingdom of Naples, died 1595, while 
Clement: VIII. was ſeriouſly intending to raiſe him to the epiſ- 
ropate. His principal works are: 1. De ethnicis 'philoſophi 
cautè legendis. This work, publiſhed in 1594, in folio at Rome, 
7s ee, ery 2. The life of Sannazar; Rome 1583, and 
Naples, 1633, gvo. a: curious work and well Written. 3. The 
pan: of the town of Gallipoli. 

CROESE (Gerard), a e e ain, 7 —.— at Aumſter- 
fam in 1642, is the author of the hiſtory. of the wakers, 
; ar 8v0, tranſlated into engliſh; and of a ſtrange work, inti- 

Homerus Hebrzus, five hiſtoria Hebrazorum ab Homero, 
27404, 8vo. He died in 15 10, at the age of 68, in a hamlet not 
| far from Dordrecht. Juſtneſs of thought was not his diſtinc- 
tive. quality z/ but his works may be agreeable-to thoſe who are 
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CRO ERBERT an eminent ap, and third 
fr beet roft of 4 axe dire, Was rd fon. of 


of an ancient family, and born OS FER 160 5 Milton 
near Thame in Oxfordſhire, in the houſe of BW ilham Green; 
his mother being then on a journey to London. At 13 years 
ol age he was ſent to Oxford; but upon his father's turning pa». 
piſt, and becoming a lay-brather 1 in the benedictine monaltery 
at Dauay, he was removed from Oxford, and carried over thither. 


c After ſome ſhort ſtay at Douay, he was ſent to the engliſh college 
of Jeſuits at St. Omer's; where he was not only reconciled to he 
3 church of Rome, but perſuaded alſo to enter into the order. Some 
X time before, his father's death, which happened above five. ſears | 
N after his going abroad, he was ſent back into Englani , te | 
tranſact ſome family affairs; and becoming . acquainted with 
4 Morton, biſhop of m, he was by 50 ae back to the 
i church of Eng and. At the deſire of D r. Laud, he went a fe-. 
fl cond time to Oxford, and was l A ſtudent of Chriſt, 
” church; and the univerſity procrayh allowing the time he had 
4 ſpent abroad. to be weak wa refided there, he ſoon 
1 after took the degree of B. D. 84 5 into orders, and became 
miniſter of, a church in Glouceſterſhire, and rector of Har- 
o ding in Oxfordſhire. , : Haga 1639 he was {collated to a pre- 


bend in the church of Saliſbury; and the year after took the 


| degree of . oo being then chaplain in ordinary to the king. 
* The ſame 5. he was made a prebendary of Wor — 


* reeſter, and 

* the year after à canon of Windſor. In 4644 he was nomi- 
* nated dean af Hereford, where he married s. Anne Brown, 
. the daughter of his predeceſſor, t . in Kan e. peril of his 
"i then ſmall fortune, and ſometimes of his life. He: ſuffered exe 
pr tremely for his loyalty to Charles I; but at wy in 165 54 5 
ot the 25 5 deaths of his two elder brothers, became poſſe 

F) of the family-eſtate, At the reftoration he was al 5! e 


his preferments.;. and Dec. 2, 1661, Jo omoted to the ſee 
. Hereford, which he never would quit, though he was offered 2 
his better ſee more than once. He became afterwards, about 
1667, dean of the royal chapel, which he held to 1669, and 
4 then xefigned it; being weary of a court life, and finding but 
2 . ſmall effects from his pious endeavours. He then wa gy to 
The his dioceſe, where he lived an example of that diſcipline he was 
= ſtrict in enjoining others; and was extremely beloved for 5 : 
568 conſtant- preaching, hoſpitable. temper, and extenſive A | 
_ He was very intent upon reforming ſome things in the chuz 
g ' which he thought abuſcs, and not tending to edifcstion. He 
e as very ſcrupulous in his manner of admitting perſons te 95 
3 ders, and mote eſpecially to the prieſthood; and; he refuſed to - 
[2 1 42. g 0 3 into his. cathedral 4 except ſuch. 
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not be negleid, 3nd that the addition of 3 prebrnd ight be 
a comfortable additio: 
rood.reſolutions; and it is ſaid he continued inflexible in them, 


le addition to a ſmall living. Theſe ſeem to have been 


In the mean time, he was not ſo intent upon his private con- 


cerns in his dioceſe, but that he ſhewed himſelf ready to ſerve 


tte public as often as he thought it in his power. Accord- 


ingly, in 1675, when the quarrel with the non conformiſts was 


at its height, and' the breach ſo artfully widened that the | 
piſts entertained hopes of entering through it, he publiſhed a 


Piece, intituled, © The naked Truth; or, the true ſtate of the 


primitive church,” 4to. which was printed at a private preſs, 
and addreſſed to the lords and commons aſſembled in parliament. 
This, though no more than a ſmall pamphlet of four or five 


. ſheets, made a prodigious noiſe, and was read and ſtudied by 


— 


all people of ſenſe and learning in the kingdom. The author's 


deſign in it was to try, whether the legiſlature could be pre- 


vailed upon to take any meaſures for reconciling the differences 
among proteſtants, and for ſecuring the church againſt the at- 
tempts of papiſts. He begins with articles of faith; and having 


ſhewn the danger of impoſing more than are neceſſary, eſpecially 


as terms of communion, he proceeds next through all the great 


points in diſpute between the church of England and thoſe that 
diſſent from her: labouring to prove throughout, that proteſt- 


ants differ about nothing that can truly be ſtyled eſſential to re- 
ligion; and that, for the ſake of union, compliances would be 
"more becoming, as well as more effectual, than enforcing uni- 


2 ſpirit of piety, and with great force of argument: nevertheleſs 
it was attacked with great zeal by the intolerant part of the 
clergy, and ſome of them wrote againſt it furiouſly : Dr. Tur- 
ner, maſter of St. John's college in Cambridge, particularly in 
his © Animadverſions on a pamphlet, called The naked Truth, 
1676,” qto. This was anſwered by Andrew Marvell, in a 
piece, intituled, Mr. Smirke, or the divine in Mode;” in 


formity by penalties and perſecution. The whole is written in 


which he ridicules the animadverter with his uſual life and ſpi- 


it, and gives the following character of biſhop Croft's work: 


ſent and conſent to it unaſked. It is a book of that kind, that 
no chriſtian can ſcarce pre it, without wiſhing himſelf to 


e It is a treatiſe,” ſays he, which, if not for its oppoſer, needs 


no commendation, being writ with that evidence and demon- 


ſtration of truth, that all ſober men cannot but give their aſ- 


have been the author, and almoſt imagining that he is ſo: the 


conceptions therein being of ſo eternal idea, that every man 


finds jt to be bur a copy of. the original in his own mind.” 
Many other pamphlets were written againſt * The naked 
Truth';” but the author did not vouchſafe them any reply, 
ling and debate, 11 5 
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ed in 1680, and many 
liſhed, except two 
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bhaouſe of lords upon the faſt-day, Feb. 4, 1673; the other be- 
fore the king at Whitehall, April 12, 1674, on Philipp. i. 21. 
In 1678 he publiſhed a third ſermon, preached Nov. 4, at the 

eathedral church in Hereford, and intituled, * A ſecond call 

to a farther humiliation.“ The year after he publiſhed A 

letter written to a friend concerning popiſh idolatry 2? and alſo 

a ſecond impreſſion corrected, with additions, of his “ L 

to his dioceſe; or a ſhort determination of all controverſies 

we have with the papiſts by God's holy word,” 4to. After the 

epiſtle to all the people within his dioceſe, eſpecially thoſe of 
| the city of Hereford, comes a preface; then three ſermons up- 
on John v. 359: Search the ſcriptures, for in them ye think e 
have eternal life; and laſtly, a ſupplement to the preceding 
ſermons, together with a tract concerning the holy ſacrament of 
che lord's ſupper; promiſed in the preface. This work was cal- 
_ culated by him to preſerve the people of his dioceſe from the 
ſnares of papiſh miſhonaries, who were then very active all over 
the kingdom. In 1685 he publiſhed ſome animadverſions on a 
book, intituled, 4 The theory of the earth; and in 1688, K 
ſhort diſcourſe concerning the reading his majeſty's late decla-  ' 
ration in churches.” This, which was the laſt employment of 
his pen, was ſhewn by a certain courtier to king James; who. 
ordered ſo much of the diſcourſe, as concerned the reading of - 
the declaration, to be publiſhed to the world, and the reſt tg be 
ſuppreſſed, as being contrary to the views with which that de- 
elaration had been ſet forth. It is remarkable of this excellent 
prelate, that he had taken a reſolution ſome years before his 
death, of reſigning his biſhoprie; to which, it ſeems, he W r? 
moved by ſome ſcruples of conſcience. His motives he ex-. | 
preſſed in a long letter to Dr. Stillingfleet ; who however, in an 
anſwer, ſatisſied his conſcience, and diſpoſed him to continue 
his epiſcopal charge with his uſual earneſtneſs and vigour.” He 
died at his palace at Hereford, May 18, 169, and was buried 
in the eathedral there, where there remains this ſhort inſcrip- 
tion over his prave-ſtone : © Depoſitum Herberti Croft de Croft, 
epiſcopi Herefordenſis, qui obiit 18 die Mait A. D. 1691, mtatis . 
ſuæ 883 in vita conjuncti:? that is, © Here are depoſited the 
remains of Herbert Croft of Croft, biſhop of Hereford, who' - 
died May 18, 1691, in the 88th year of his age; in life 
united.” The laſt words, fin life united,” allude to his Tying - 
next dean Benſon, at the bottom of whoſe grave-ſtone are theſe, - 
in morte non diviſi,“ that is, in death not divided:“ the 
two grave-ſtones having hands engraven on them, reaching from 
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ene to the other, and j 


| the moſt part had his education in Dublin. 
woubſes broke out he came over to Englands and having but one 
ES. 12 8 in his pocket, he ſpent it the Arſt night at his © quarters. 


od 


INEc her, to. ſignify the n 
uninterrupted friendſhip lope vo between theſe dd re 


verend dign itaries. 3 by 
„0 biſhop Croft lied, 1 8 „ Wed. — 5 "he leaſt * 
© that: popery, which he had contracted in his youthy as ap- 


548 clearly ry enough from the preamble to his will. 1 - o 


er in all humble manner moſt heartily thank God, that 


he bath been molt graciouſly pleaſed, by the light of his moſt 


holy goſpel; to recall me Hom the darkneſs of groſs errors and 
Popiſh. ſuperſtitions, into which, I was feduced in my younger 


| 54 and to ſettle. me again in the true antient catholic and 
apoſtolic: faith, profeſſed by our church of England, in which „* 

was born and baptized, and in which I joyfully die, &c.“ He 
had one only ſon, Herbert, who was educated in Magdalen 


college, Oxford, was created baronet by Charles II Nov. 1671, 
and was twice knight of the ſhire in the reign of king William. 


He died 1720, and was ſucceeded by hi fon Archer, and he by 


his ſon and nameſake 1761. 
; CROFT W ed gar, ti 2 muſician, was born. at Nether-Fat- 
on in Warwickſhire z but. it is not ſaid in what year, He 


ingt 
was educated in the royal. chapel under Dr. Blow, and became 


organiſt at St. Anne's, Weſtminſter. In 10 he was admitted 


A gentleman-extraordinary. of the chapel royal, and in 1704 or- 


of the ſame. In 1708 he ſueceeded Dr. as maſter 
the childrenandicom ofer to the chapel royal, and alſo as or- 


| ganiſt at Weſtminſter-abbey. In 1712 he publiſhed, but. with- 
cut his name, © Divine harmony, or a new collection of ſelect 


anthams; to which is prefed, f A brief aceount of church 
muſic. In 116 he was created doctor in muſic. at Oxford: ; 


his exexciſe for that degree was an Ne and alſo a latin ode, 
Vritten by Mr. afterwards Dr. Joſeph Trapp, which, with the 


e ubliſhed with the wr of * Muſicys apparatus aca- 
micus.“ In 1724; he publiſhed. by ſubſcription. a noble work 
of his on, intituled, 5, Mutes facra, or ſelect anthems in ſcore,” 


in 2 vols. the firſt containing the burial ſervice, Which Purcell 
had begun, but lived not to complete. He died Aug. 172), of 


an illneſs occaſioned by attending upon his duty at the corona- 


din of George II; and chere is a monument erefted for bim 
> la abbey, from the anden — which Khwelcgra 


at he m near 50 years of age. - 
..CROFTON (Zacaany).- He was born i in Ireland, and for 
ven the-iniſh 


is firſt living in the church was at Wrenbury in Cheſhire; from 


_ whence 8 was expelled for refuſing. to take the 3 
| Heels . * eee jb 
0 


nian, he alſo „ and armenian lang ag 


tranſlated the hiſtory of France into the turkiſh Tangua 


* 


+ CROIX, 8 379 


Bot 1 e, where he e until che reſtars- 
Ting ek into a controverly with biſhop Sande | 
pre: the Jolemm league and covenant, the biſhop being 78 | 


worlteg, procured an order for Mr. Crofton's impriſonment in 


the gee.” where he continued until he was obliged to petition 


for his liber He e went into Cheſhire, w re ke was 


again impri ned; but obtaining his liberty, he took à ſmall farm 


for the ſupport of his family. In 1667 he returned to London, | 
and took a ſchool near ror hy where he died about 1672, 
publiſhed a great number of controverſial e but they 
are now little known. 

CROIX pv Maine (Francis 170 born 3 in the x ovince of 
Maine, lived to the latter end of the zvith century. He was fieur 
or lord of the manor of Croix dn Maine, and of Vieille 2 
four leagues from Mans. From bis very youth. he had a 
Gonate inclination for learning and books, having colleQ, 
great a library at the univerſity in greek and latin authors, and 
moſt european 4 95 that, as he Tags himſelf, the catal 
of them would make a volume. 84 he publiſhed hi 

j i neral account 8 0 all authors that wrote 
LING. Rel cival Ru tend: is FAR 


Nov, 4, __ in his Pa ear; xk 1 dos executed: 3 85 n 
ployment 


pe me fl {pace of e And it ap that he 


Algerines argh for peace; o Lewis XIV, conditions were of- 
fend by. which they were required to reimburſe to this mo- 
nargh He roach Franks. . The terms being . thought net mp | 
recourſe to ſtratagem: and t 1 A mages um to 

ja Git who was the interpreter of all that paſſed, if 
= into the treaty & crowns of Tripoli,” cad of ( french 


crowns; which would have made to the Algerines a difference 


of mote than 100,000. livres. But the integrity of the inter- 

preter triumphed over the temptation; which howeyer was the 

greater, as it was next to impolſible he ſhould be diſcovered. . 
Beſides the turkiſh and the arabic, the perſian and the ur- 


He ig well known to the learne world by ma works. 


digeſted he dhree lame of b. Vorages into.the pry 
of 90 ae et pa made. 28. e cacnoggs of N 

tur an books in the king's library. 
two, complete dictionaries far che french and Zakib! 
22 ym 288 "a; Was about to preſent the w work IE 
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_ grandizing his maſter, was accuſtomed every week to e 

ther, either in the king's library or his own, certain of the 

learned, whom, acconding as they excelled in their ſeveral de- 
partments in literature, he conſtantly ſet to work. This hiſtory, 


the parliament, and afterwardy obtained | 
which he held until his ejeAment for refuſing to comply with 
the act of uniformity. Being an inoffenſive man he lived with 


* 


. ON) -# mi - han | at's +2 
der of M. Co 


e 241 15 WT FR = 6 , 5 110 2 4 a 7 a gy N | 5 1 7 > 2 ; « 8 
: for this miniſter, altogether in | 


Which coſt la Croix more than ten years labour, is uſeful, not 
only to the learned who are curious to know paſt events, or to 
geographers who had hitherto been great! A of the greater 

artary, but likewiſe to all who trade to China, Perſia, or other 


eaſtern parts of the world. © 


S 


I There is a good map of northern Aſia drawn by M. de PIſle, 


accompanying the work; Which M. Petis de la Croix, the au- 


thor's ſon, not only reviſed, but, to render it more curious, 
_ whom it was extracted. It was tranſlated into engliſh, and pub- 


Tiſhed at London, 1722, 8vo. | 


oO TON (Wn.11am), M. A. was born at Barnſtaple, | 
and, hat his education in Oxford. During the time of the civil 


wars he was fome time chaplain to 8 in the ſervice of 
living of Barnſtaple, 


his education was low; and his higheſt proficiency in Farming 


of cardinal Wolfey as his ſolicitor z to whom he approved him- 


* 
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ſervice 3 to whom he rendered himſelf very acceptable, by dil-- 

eovering to him, that the biſhops had incurred a premunire by 

their oaths to the pope at their conſecration, which ſubjected a 

their poſſeſſions to his pleaſure, and gave him an opportunity of 
accumulating great riches. He was raiſed in a ſhort time to ſe- 
veral eminent dignities; was ſucceſſively made a privy-coun-. 
ſellor, and maſter of the je wel-houſe; clerk of the hanaper, and 
chancellor of the exchequer; and principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
and maſter of the rolls; lord keeper of — privy ſeal, a baron 
of the realm; and vicar- general, and vicegerent over all the ſpi- 
rituality, under the king, who was declared ſupreme head of 

He was the chief inſtrument in diſſolving the abbies and other 
religious houſes, and in depreſſing the clergy, whom he uſually 
called, on account of their acknowledging the papal authority, 
the king's half ſubjects. With reſpect to the expulſion of the 
monks, he obſerved, that it was only reducing them to labour 
and a lay character, which was their original inſtitution; and as 
to the ſtrictneſs and auſterities of life, enjoined them by the 
rules of their ſeveral orders, he alleged, that they might practiſe 
all this diſcipline and ſelf-denial without the forms of a-monaſtic- 
He made uſe of his power for deſtroying popery, and pro- 
moting the reformation. He cauſed certain articles to be ſet 
forth and enjoined by the king's authority, which ſtruck at many 
eſſentials of the romiſh religion, ſuch as tradition, worſhipping 
of images, purgatory, and the ſeven ſacraments. Some injunc- 
tions were likewiſe laid on the clergy, 170 extol in their ſer- 


mons images, relics, miracles. or pilgrimapes, but to exhort their 
people to ſerve God, and to make proviſion for their families ; 
to inculcate the duty of parents to teach their chüden the Lord's 
prayer, the creed, and the ten commandnients n the vulgar. 
tongue; that ap engliſh bible ſhould be provided for every pa- 
riſn church; and that they ſhould for every church keep one 

| book of regiſter for chriſtenings, weddings, and buryings. 

Having been thus inſtrumental in promoting a ' reformation,” 

the king granted him many noble manors and large eſtates, the 
ſpoils of the religious houſes; advanced. him to the dignity of 
carl of Eſſex; and conſtituted him lord high chamberlain of 
England. The tide of prolperieys which had hitherto flowed in 
upon him, began now to take a turn. A ſcheme he laid to ſe- 
cure his greatneſs proved his ruin; ſuch is the weakneſs of 
man policy ! He. uſed his utmoſt eadeavours to procure' a mar- - 
riage between Henry and Ann of Cleves. As her friends were 
all lutherans, he imagined it might tend to bring down the po- 


i N N f K queen 5 
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4 


' aw invincible averſion to the promoter of the marriage. ö 


to be forſaken by his friends; only archbiſhop Cranmer, with 


cleared himſ of others by producing the king's ce yet 


and he was e 


EROMWELL! 


queen of his on making. ut the capricious monanth; bring 
diſguſted with het perſon on the firſt-night's cohabitation, took | 


Many circumſtances concurred töõ his uin. By reaſon. of his 
Jow birth he was odious to the nobility; to the roman eatholics, | 
on account of his diffolution- of the abbies; to the nation in 
| general, on account of the large ſubſidies he bad demanded and 
_ * obtaived. Wick theſe cauſes concurred a new and more ſecret 
reaſon. The king not only hated his new queen, but had now 
ſettled his aſfection upon Catherine Howard; and, finding his 

t grown uneaſy, thought it good policy to eaſt all 

bad been done amiſs upon à miniſter, el aſcendancy | 
over him had been hotorious. He was arreſted at the-council 
rable when he leaſt ſulpected it, and committed to the Tower; 
and in his fall had the common fate of all diſgraced miniſters, 


2 friendſip uncommon to courtiers, wrote earneſtly to the king 
in his-farour, declaring no monarch of England had ever ſo 
valuable a ſervant. | But his ruin was determined. The unjuſt 
e of attainting without hearing the parties anſwer for 
themſelyes, which he had too much promoted, was now turned 
upon himfelf. He was accuſed of ſeveral crimes and miſde- 
meanors, and of ſeveral heretical principles and practices; 
h ſome of theſe were improbable, and he might have 


no one durſt-venture to plead. for him, and be was attainted of 
Dien treaſon and hereſy. 

-He uſed all his efforts to procure tqrepy ae viite: wrote to 
the king in ſuch pathetie terms, that his mãjeſty cauſed the letter 
to be thrice read, and ſeemed to be affected Lick it. But the 
Charms of Catherine Howard, and the ſolicitations of the duke 
of Norfolk agg the biſhop of Wincheſter, at length provelicdy 
euted en Tower-Hill, after ſix . impriſon- 

cryently for 


ment, in July 1540. On the ſeaffold he prayed 
the king, and declared that he died inthe" catholie faiths 

His character is variouſly repreſented by apiſts and PR | 
teſtante; by the former, as crafty,” cruel, ambitious and cvet< 
ous; by the latter, as carrying his g greatneſs with admirable 
and moderation, in his higheſt elevation obligivg and 
grateful: to his friends, and 5 bountiful to the poor. And it is 
obſerved, that he preferred more men of abilities and TT, 
doch eceleſiaſties and lay men, thanavy, « one of his r tors in 
power had ever done. WS 

- CROMWELL (Or.rvzx), protector * che con Web of 
 Fagiand, Was deſcended, both by his father and mother, from 
families lt reat CORE He wad" che ſon of Mr. Kober 


© 
P33. 
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Hhinchinbrooke, in che eounty of Huntingdon, kt. whoſe great * 


a blackſmith at Putney; and his grandmother fiſter to Thomas 


high favour with Hen. VIII. who granted him the ſeite of five 


teligious houſes in the county of Huntingdon; viz. Hinchin- 


brodke, Saltrey, St. Neot's, Huntingdon, and Ramſay ; of which 


he. made Ramſay abbey his reſidenee; and rebuilt tbe houſe 


which his great grandſon-Henry ſold to col. Titus. Hinchin- 
brooke deſcended-to his grandſon Oliver; who was made a knight 

of the Bath at the coronation of James I. and ſold it to an an-. 
ceſtor of the preſent earl of Sandwich, whoſe: ſeat it now id. 
Robert, younger brother of ſir: Oliver, and father of the pro- 

tector, was ſettled at Huntingdon, and had four ſons (includ- 
ing the protectot) and ſeven daughters. Though by the intereſt 
of his brother he was put into the commiſſion of the peace for 
Huntingdonſhire, he had but a flender fortune; meſt of this 
ariling/ from a brewhouſfe in Huntingdon, chiefly ma- 

e 


| upport 
ON erg ö . 
ye in Fifeſhire, and ſiſter of fir Robevt 


v 


5 

Rothſey Fift of obevt Stewart, of 
the iſle of Ely, knt. who ha been reported, and not without 
ho ndatiag,of ponds 1d been ee 3 — wal 
houſe of Stuart; as appears fora pedigree | y fill 
in hefng: Out of the s of Mis trade, and her awn iointure 


of 661. per annum, Mrs. Cromwell provided fortunes for ber 


daughters, ſufficient to marry them into good families. The 
eldeſt, or ſecond ſarviving, was the wife of Mr. John Deſbo- 
rough, afterwards one of the protector's major-generals ; ans - 
ther married, firſt, Roger Whetftone, eſq. and afterwards co- 
lonel John Jones, who was executed for er king's 
Judges; the third eſpouſed colonel Valentine Walton, who:died 
in exile; the fourth, Robina, married firſt Dr. Peter French, 
and chen Dr. John Wilkins, a man eminent in the republio uf 


* 


letter, and after the reſtoravion biſhop of Cheſter. It mayindt | 
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de amiſs to add, that an aunt of the protector's matried Francis 
Barrington, eſq. from whom deſcended the Barringtons of Eſſex; 
another aunt John Hampden, eſq. of Buckinghamſhire, by 
whom the was mother of the famous John Hampden, who. 
Toft his life in Chalgrave field; à third was the | wife. of Mr. 
Whaley, and the mother of colonel Wlialey, in whoſe cuſtody 
the kifig was while he remained at Hampton-eourtz the fourth 
ann married Mr. Dung, ³ĩñ 
Having given this ſhort aceount of Cromwell's family, let us 
proceed to ſpeak of himſelf. He was born in the pariſh of 
de. John, Huntingdon, where his father moſtly lived, April 25, 
1899, and baptized 2gth of the ſame month; and edueated in 
grammar- learning at the free-ſchool in that town. We have 
very different accounts of his behaviour while he remained at 
ſchool: ſome fay that he ſhewed very little ptopenſity to learn- 
ing ; others, that he made a great proficiency in it. It is very 
| ble that both are wrong; and that he was not either in- 
corrigibly dull, or wongerfully bright; but that he was an un- 
lucky boy, and of an uneaſy and turbulent temper, is reported 
dy authors of unſuſpected veracity. Many ſtories are told of his 
enthuſiaſm in this early part of his life; one of which we ſhall * 
mention: Lying melancholy upon his bed, in the day-time, he 
flancied he ſaw a ſpectre, which told him, that he ſhould. be 
the greateſt man in the kingdom; « His father being informed 
of this, was very angry, and deſired his maſter to correct him 
ſeverely, which, however, had no great effect; for Oliver was 
Kill perſuaded of the thing, and would ſometimes mention it, 
notwithſtanding his uncle Stewart told him, it was too trai- 
torous to repeat it.” Sir Philip Warwick tells us, that he was 
very well acquainted with one Dr. Simcot, Cromwell's phy- 
fician in the earlier part of his life, who aſſured him, that he 
vas a very {anciful man, and ſubject to great diſorders of ima- 
eination: ard it is certain, that he was not altogether free from 
_ fits during his whole life, not even in the height of his 
7 e 9 5 o 8 Ll: ; 
N he was removed to Slivey college - in 
Cambridge, where he was admitted fellow-commoneryApnl 23, 
1616. The entry of his admiſſion is in theſe words: Oli- 
verus Cromwell, Huntingdonenſis, admiſſus ad commeatum ſo- 
.ciorum coll. Siden. Aprilis 23, 1616; tutore M. Ricardo How- | 
let. We have very different accounts of the progreſs he made 
in his ſtudies while a member of the university. It is certain 
that he was well read in the greek and roman hiſtory; but 
vhether he acquired this knowledge at Cambridge, is à point 
that may be doubted; ſince, as ſeveral writers. inform us, he 
ſpent much of his time there at foot- ball, erieket, and other ro- 
- buſt exerciſes, for his kill and expertneſs in which he was . 
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Senate. 


His father dying. about two. In, 
be returned home; where . N Fo cond 
diſturbed; hie mother, that, by po adyice of friends, ſhe ſent him 
to London, and pisced him in Lincglo's.ina.., But this did n 
anſwer the end propoſed ; for, inſtead of applying 955 ſtu 2 
of the law. he gave himſelif up to wine, women, and play; 
that be quickly diipated what his father had left him. His 
ſtay at Lincoln's-inn. could not be long, nor was. this ſeaſon of 
wildneſs of much gontinuance; for he Fin — ag by che time 
he was 227 48 appears from the pariſh r er of St. John, 
nz: in which we find, that his elde ſon Robert, who 
died a 14. as born Of, 8, 16215 40 that if he ſtaid but two 
pans at the unjverſity,/ and it is very probable, that he did = 
there longer, there was not above two: : 8 | 
— to 0e. I; and xunning through wh „ 7 
: follies. The lady he married was Elizabeth, daughter of fr 
James Bouehier of Eflex, knt., deſcended from the ancient earls 
of Efſex:of-that name; ham he gained more by the 9 of 
his. relations Hampden, : „ Stäwart, Kc. than by his 
own. 1 2 woman of a and parts, 55 hiſs [ 1 | 


time _ j —— of the er of Kaan, TH 


continugd. at Humtingdon cill an eſtate of ,above 4ool. 2 Jer, 
devg{vi , — Kar, 3 ſir 7 * 8 . | 


by his _ —— 1 by 3 ＋ Bk i- 
ſhop of Wincheſter": $ 2 books. which had .a dangex- 
oug N ny .— the Annen of that e * J&- 
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2 2 bie l bauer bel 
at the mayor h la 


He be yo wars therefg fore. to move Wen in is, 5 If 
to uſe; his intereſt with the mayor, under colour that Mr. Cow 
well Was a gentleman, of fortune, and had a. mind. to come and 
live in the e which was then in a poor Fake but with 
a ſtrict c harge to hide the true deſign, alder 2 7 85 = 
was then, the m mayor, being. a declared royali alt. I 
caine to make, this application to him, F Inn, fad. 2 
ſorry, Ro that.in — they came too late, for he had p 
miſed his freedom to the king's fiſherman... ichen pr cal 
remoyed this objection, by undertaking that the town ſhould 
confen a freedom upon the perſon he mentioned; and ſo at 
the next court-day,, the mayor, declared his intention to beſ ow 
is freedom upon a v worthy, gentleman. of the iſle of, 
7 Mr. Cromwell; — being ap 05rd 9g of. his friend's 5 * 
duſtry, game to town. ver night, and. t up by lo 5 fe 
Almond's, a grocer. Thither the mace.was nt for I oy 
he came into court dreſſed in 97 pe 3 1 ; _ 
where, havin F provided, d; plenty, of of claret an ſweetmes ts hey 
were ſo 1 Es, the corporation, hat They 
unanimou Gp declared M Mayor's ſreeman to be a civil 775 5 
gentleman. Na 1 N came on, the mayor 7 9 
his miſtake; but it was then too late, ſor e n 
burgeſſes was. ſtrong. .enoug to, chooſe him, w . 
cordingly did at, the next Gn tion the enſuing. Ms "4g 
n he came into parliament, he was verß ſtan t in 6 
attendance, and a, frequent. ſpeaker; though be pat not at find 
time diſcover; any of the great dae ET afterwards a 
peared, and hic ſeem to have A 1 out as occaſion re- 
quired. He affected not only plainneſs but carelefineſs i in arch, 
was e in his LEA i and Toke, warmly ng, roun 
but without either art or elocution. as. very 1 5 an 
cenſuring what were called; grievances, bo RE 6 church Lak ate, 
F he had not framed to himſelf an plan of reformation. - 
This he. frankly, .acknowled; ed, with ih, * to W 
affairs, when prefied by.fir Thomas | Chichelexand x. aryick 
to declare his ſentiments on that · ſubject ne Nan 00 185 laid 
Cromwell, « what I would not have, thou; cannot tell what 
I would. have,” He Fas very., zealous, in romoting. the re- 
monſtrance, which w carried Nox, 14, 1641,.and. which., in 
reality lad the Take = he civil war; and declared to Jord . 
Falkland A. afterwards, that i the remonſtrance had not. "been 
Ms RNAS ses Bae 
es 802 
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1085 ane ſhewed his e, bo goi 17 "immediately "to | 


Himſelf Was appbinted cotamander;. be 5. fixed Nis head quarters 
one where he aCtet with great ſeveritys' towards the aniverſty 
more eſpecially, after he miſſed ſeizing the plate contributed by 
ie loyal colteges for the king's ſervice, and ſent down to che ki 

Fr the, very time that he ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham. 
bably about the ſame time that Cromwell had'a wy 
Cai interview with his uncle, of which fir Philip War- 
Wick had an account frem the old gentleman himſelf. Viſit- 
ing old fir Oliver Cromwell, his uncle and'godfathbr, at his 
"houſe at Ramſey, he told me this — of his Tuccefsful nephew 
and Rudlon, that he viſited bim with a good ſtrong pirty of 
\harte, and trat he aſked him bis) Bene; and that dhe few 
hours he was there, he would not keep” i hat in his pre- 
ſenoe; but at the fame time that he not "only diſarmed, but 


Fuccefsfal in dis next enterpriſe; for being informed: that the 
- "king bad appointed fir Thomas Coningiby ſheriff of Hertford- 
"hire, and Had ſent him a writ, requirm yy to proclaim the 
NN of Eſſex and his adherents traitors, C ell marched with 


directly to St. Alban's, where he ſeized fir Thomas 


A 9 for that action, and carried him prifoner to London. 
He rot ory the thanks of the rliament for this; and we find 
= | kita ſoon after at the Bengt of ie Wort = Wich cke title of 
« eolonel. Ky tg 8 2 9 ed by hiſtorians 
on all my * og 7 8 ſumed the military Aer —— his 
a 8 e a few mo e not on the re- 
7 of an een 7 really became a — 8 ſtill 
nger, that dy mere dint of aiipline he made his new-raiſed 
"met excellent ſoldiers, and laid the foundation of that invincible 
 Krength, which he afterwards exerted in behalf of the parliament: 
* The nature of our work will not ſuffer us to enter into a 
* d6jail of alf Cromwell's exploits in the coutle of the civil war; 
we muſt content ourſelves with . in a way 
"hs beute l Rk ER having ſettled 
_ © "more ar accounts. In n —— , ng 
Hamers in the fix aſſociated = b ; Ford, Rebel, 
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ered him, for he took away all his He was more 


to hiſtories for 
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colnſire, where he did great. ſervice by reſtrains * 

garriſon at Newark, giving a check to DEE ” 

troops at, Horncaſtle, and many other hic HET 

his credit high with the. parliament. The > Sons 
invited to England by the parliament, it was 5 
quiſite chat che army under the earl of wache 

well, who was. now declared lieutenant- 2 
ſhould join them; the better to enable them to of ihe 25 1 
which they had. cloſely beſieged. This ſervice was performe« 

with great vigour and diligence, eſpecially by Cromwell 


1 for 
| though: — earl had the title, 7 * power was chiefly in Cromwell 
‚ and things were ſo dextrouſly managed between him and big | 
friends at Weſtminſter, that, as they knew they might depei 

upon him, they took'care to put.as much in his hands as, | 
t could. In the battle of Marſton Moor, fought July 3, 1644, it 
J is unanimouſly agreed, that Crom well's cavalry, who * com- 
- monly ſtyled Tronfades, changed the fortune of the da 
s 
W 


| ve did. of the war; for the king's affairs. declined, 7 the 
parliament's flouriſhed ever after. Some, however, . though 
they allow this readily to Cromwell's forces, bave yet repre- 
ſented him as acting in a pitiful cowardly manner, and fo ter- 
ried, as even to run away: but allowance muſt be made for 
the relators. It is certain, that on the 19th of the ſame month 
he ſtormed the earl of Exeter's fine houſe at Burleigh; and no 


re man's courage, conduct and ſervices were more valued at Lan- 

he don, He was. alſo in the ſecond. battle at en Sept. 17, 

4 vin his h * a the 1 warts, 8 0 1 had 
e Wi orſe upon the gu his ma 

ith been 1 in the utmoſt dan 2. Leo old earl of Gee had not 

12s come. in to his. relief, reſerved his maſter's li 


the expence of his own. "An in the winter, when the diſputes 
in parliament ran higher than ever; nothing but Cromwell's 
merit and good fortune were. talked of by his. toy ſome of 
| who even 1 an this ſaviour oe we nation. 
w 
ES 


proſecuted z has it is TOE true, that { 
friends. abſolutely carried their paint, by þrin 


way called the felf-den ordinance;-which exclu 
_ | of either houſe yang Foes any ande ji in * he 


which, however, on account: of his „ 
ſet . they al n . was at 5 


GY 
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my he procured an "addreſs from his regiment decläring their 
tisfaCtion with the change. He continued to diftinguiſh'him- 
felf dy bis military ſucceſſes, and to receive the thanks of both 
houſes for the fervices he did. He ſhone particularly at the 
battle of 8 14, 1646, and had alſo Ris ſhare in re. 
ducing the weſt; till, upon the ſurrender of Exeter, April 13, 
1645 he found leiſure to return to London. Upon taking his 
ſeat in the houſe, thanks were returned him, in terms as ſtrong 
as words could expreſs; and the prevailing party there received 
from him ſuch encouragement, as induced them to believe he 
was wholly at their devotion. ' But in this they were miſtaken; 
for While they thought the lieutenant-general employed in their 
buſineſs, he was in reality my attentive to his own. Thus, when 
the parliament inclined to ditband a part of their forces, after the 
king had delivered himſelf to the Scots, and the Scots had agreed 
to deliver him'to the parliament, Cromwell oppoſed it vigorouſly, 
if not 'openly. For, in the firſt place, he infinuated by His 
emiffaries to the ſoldiers, that this was not only the higheſt piece 
of ingratitude towards thoſe” who had fought 'the parliament 
into à power of diſbanding' them, but alſo'a crying act of in- 
juſtice, as it was done with no other view than to cheat them 
of their arrears. Secondly, he proopred an exemption for fir 
Thomas Fairfax's army, or, in other words, for his own, the 


| al only Having that title and appointments, while Cromwell 
had the power; and the weight of the reduction fell upon 
Maſſey's brigade in the weſt, together with the troops which 
colonel Poyntz commanded in Vorkſhire; men of whom he had 
TE reaſon to doubt, ànd upon whom the parliament might 
Have depended. Thus he dextrouſſy turned to his own advan- 
tage the means which, in truth, were contrived for his de- 
„ „ / TRIO 
Nov. 12, 1646, the army marched triumphantly through Lon- 
don; and in February following, the Scots having received the mo- 
ney agreed on, delivered up the king, who was Carried priſoner to 
'Holmby. At this time Cromwell had a very nice game to play. 
What wore the legal appearance of power was evidently in the 
hands of the parliament, in which the preſbyterian party was ſtill 
"prevalent; and as the general fir Thomas Fairfax was like wiſe in 
That intereſt, it looked as if tlie real power was alſo on their 
ſide. At the bottom, however, the army, now taught to know 
their own ſtrength, were in reality che maſters; and they were 
entirely directed by Cromwell, though they knew it not them- 
felves. He ſaw che feceſſity of baving a ſtrong place; and 
getting the king's perſon into their power; and he contrived to 
do both, without ſeeming to hase a hand in either: Oxford | 
Was at tat time in a good condition; and well ſupphed with 


* 
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under the title of Lenallerss mbar e e 


\ 


artillery,- upon which the army ſcized it wich the magazin 
thing ied, 


and every elſe ; and Cromwell, then at London, prevailed; 
upon cornet Joyce to ſeize. the. king's perſon with a ſtrong de- 
tachment of horſe, not only without the generals orders, but. 


without any orders at all, except thoſe verbal. inſtructions from | 


Cromwell. This was executed June 4, 1647; notwithſtanding 
the parliament's commiſhoners were then with the king; who. 
was conducted from Holmby to Childerſly in Cambridgeſhire, 


then the army's head quarters. Here, through the manage- 
ment chiefly of Cromwell and his ſon-in-law commiſſary Ireton, 
the king was treated, not only with reverence, but with kind- 


neſs; and when ſir Thomas Fairfax, who knew nothing of 
the taking of the king away, and diſliked it, would have ſent. 
him back again with the commiſſioners, under the guard of 
two regiments, of, horſe, the king abſolutely. refuſed to move. 
Nay, to ſuch a degree was that monarch convinced of the ſin- 
cerity of his new friends, that he had the indiſcretion to tell 
br Thomas Fairfax, when he made him a tender of his duty 
and reſpect, with promiſes of fair treatment, that * he thought 


„ x 


he had as good an intereſt in the atmy as himſelf.” _-- 
The remaining fix months of this year were the moſt critical 
of Cromwell's whole life: for, in order to ſucceed in his ſchemes, 


it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to deceive tic naß the par- 
liament, and the army, which in turn was effected, though not 


without danger and difficulty. The king relied entirely upon 


Cromwell and Ireton; and they, on the other hand, ſpoke of 


and acted towards him in ſuch. a manner, that they were look- 
ed upon as abſolute courtiers. Nor is it at all wonderful that 


the king gave credit to them, when they brought the army to 
ſend a. Jetter to the parliament, which was delivered July 9, 
16473 avowing the king's cauſe. to be theirs, and that no ſettle- 
ment could be hoped for, without granting him his juſt rights. 
As to. the parliament, ſo long as they enjoyed their power, 
Cromwell always ſpoke the language of a member of the houſe 
of commons; ſhewed a high regard for their privileges; and 
19 that he was ſuſpected and diſhked. by Pi 

is attachment to the civil government. This did not, how- 
ever, hinder his being diſbelieved by many; till at length be 
found it neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to make his eſcape from 
the houſe with ſome precipitation. That mutindùs ſpirit which 
the ſoldiers. diſcovered againſt. the., parliament was ,raiſed, fo- 


- mented, and managed by Cromwell and Ireton;, the former de-- | 


claring at Triploe-heath, when the-parliament had been obliged - 
to eraſe their awn declaration out of their journals, that now 

2 de an army as long as they lived. 
Soon after, this, a new party ſprung u 0 ſoldlerz, 
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equally both king and parlisment; and it was 16 ſave himſelf 
from thieſe your e, who, as he was informed by Cromwell, 
fought his life, that the king, Nov. £1, fled from Hamptemcourt 
t the Ille of Wight, after having rejected che parlament v pro- 
pofals by CromwelFs and Ireton's advice. Immediately after 
this, Cromwell altered his behaviour to the king entirely for, 
Having made uſe of the king's preſence to manage the army, 
aud of the power which the army had thereby acquired, to 
Rumble and debaſe the parliament, there remained no end to 
be anſwered by keeping meaſures any longer with the king, 
ie parliament, now much altered from what it was, upon the 
ting's refuſing to paſs four bills they had ſent him, fell into 
very warm debates z in which it is aſferted that Cromwell was 
2 principal ſpeaker, and inveighed bitterly againſt his majeſty, 
. vi 
Es, one in whom no truſt could be repoſed, and with 
whom therefore they ought to have nothing to do for the fu- 
ture.” However this might be, the parliament, Jan. 6, voted, 
that no more addreſſes ſhould be made ta the king; and-from 
that time he was more ſtrictly impriſoned than ever. In the 
mean time, there were riſings in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; 
Which employing the military power, the eity of London and 
the parliament. were left in 5 | 
their own ſentiments; and what theſe were, quickly appeared. 


For on June 27, 1648, the city petitioned for a perſonal treaty 


with the king, which was 'very well received, and ſome ſteps 
taken , thereupon. A few days after, the conimons recalled 
their vote for non-addrefies, ſet on foot a perſonal treaty with 
the kitty at the iſle of IG od at length voted his wajeſty's 
tonteſhons fatisfactory. An attempt was alſs made to impeach 
Cromwell of high treaſon. But the army having now reduced 
all things, and returning towards London, Nov. 20, ſent a re- 
monſttance to the houſe of commons, diſapproving all they had 
done. The remonſtrance was carried by colonel BWers, who 
went next into the iſle of Wight, where he ſeized the perſon of 
the king, ant! carried him to Hurſt caſtle.” This was reſented 
by the parliament, who commanded the general to recall his or- 
ders; but inſtead of this, the army marched directly to London 
"and, in December, took poſſeſſion of it, purged the houſe of 
thots,. rurning out the greater part of its members; and 
hen forging the reſt to do what they pleaſed, In moſt of theſe 
froceedings Cromwell appeared very active, and is, with good 
Feaſon, believet to have directed them all :/: 
it is not neteſſary to dwelt particularly upon thoſe well known 
eircumſtanceg relating to tlie king's being brought before the 
high court of Jultice, and to the ſentenee of dunth paſted upon 
i. ee ares He peer Copjanwall-4djed thervin ys oye 
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« the king was a very able man, but withal a great diſ- 


e meaſure at liberty to purſue 
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und pablic; He fat at the court ; he figned the warrant; and 
ke proſecuted the accompliſhment of it by the bloody execu- 
tion of the king. When the firſt propofition was made in the 
houſe of commons for trying the king, he roſe up, and ſaid, 
ttlat * if any man moved this upon deſign, he ſhould think him 
the greateſt traitor in the world; but fince Providence and ne- 
ceſſity had caſt them upon it, he ſhould pray God to bleſs their 
councils, though he was not provided on the ſudden to give 
them counſel.” But not long after he was: for, being a great 
pretender to enthuſiaſm and revelations, he told them, that 
as he was praying for a bleſſing from God on his undertaking 
to reſtore the king to his priſtine majeſty, his tongue cleaved 
to the roof of his mouth, that he could not ſpeak one word 
more; which he took as a return of prayer, that God had re- 
jected him from being king. Many applications were made 
to Cromwell for ſaving the king's life; and ſome of the paſ- 
ſages relating to 'thEm- are curious and worth notice. One of 
the moſt remarkable, as it greatly illuſtrates the character of 
the man, we think it neceſſary to relate; and that is, the tranſ- 
action between the lieutenant-general and a couſin of his, eolo- 
nel John Cromwell, an officer in the ſervice of the States. This 
gentleman is ſaid to have been in England while the king was 
in the hands of the army; and that, in a conference he had 
with the lieutenant- general, the latter made uſe of this expreſ- 
ſion, “IL think the king the moſt injured prince in the world;“ 
and then, clapping his hand upon his ſword, added, But this, 
eouſin, hall do him right.” The colonel returning to Holland ſoon 
after, reported what he took to be truth, that the heutenant-general 
had a great reſpect for the king. When therefore the news of 

_ the king's trial reached Holland, he was ſent over with letters 
credential from the States, to which was added a blank with 
the king's ſignet, and another of the prince's, both confirmed by 
the States, for Cromwell to ſet down his own conditions, if he 
would now fave his majeſty's life. The colonel went direc 

to his kinſman's houſe; who was ſo retired” and ſhut up in his 
chamber, with an order to let none know he was at home, that 
it was with much difficulty he obtained admirtance, after he 
had declared who he was. Having mutually ſaluted each other, 
the colonel deſired to ſpeak a few words with him in private 3 
and began with much freedom to ſet before him the heinouſ- 
neſs of the fact then about to be committed, and with what de- 
teſtation it was looked upon abroad : telling him, that of all 
men living he could never have imagined he would have had 
any hand in it, ho in his hearing had proteſted ſo much for 
the king.” To this Cromwell anſwered, It vas not he but the 
army; and though he did once ſay fome ſuch words, yet now 


times were altered and | ſeemed to order things 
i EE Gr Re Ty 8 otherwiſe ”» 
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_ otherwiſe,” And it is ſaid he added, that & he had prayed and 


| faſted for the king, but no return that way was yet made to 


him.“ Upon this the colonel ſtepped a little back, and ſud- 
denly ſhut the door, which made Cromwell apprehend he was 
going to be aſſaſſinated; but pulling out his papers, he ſaid to him, 
* Couſin, this is no time to tritic with words: ſee here, it is 
Family, relations, and poſterity happy and honourable for ever; 
otherwiſe, as they changed their name before from Williams to 
Cromwell, referring to an old tradition in the family, ſo now 
hey muſt be forced to change it again : for this fact will bring 
an ignominy upon the whole generation of them, as no 
time will be able to deface.“ At this Cromwell pauſed a little, 
and then ſaid, I deſire you will give me till night to conſider 
of it; and do you go to your inn, but not to bed, till you hear 
from me.” The colonel did accordingly;z and about one in 
the morning, a meſſenger came to tell him, “He might go to 
reſt, and expect no other anſwer to carry to the prince; for the 
council of officers had been ſeeking God, as he alſo had done 
= fame, and it was reſolved by them all, that the king muſt 
Ihe government being now entirely changed, for in ſive days 
after the king's deat 5 houſe of lords was voted uſeleſs, it 
became neceſſary to think of ſome expedient for managing the 
executive power z and therefore it was reſolved to ſet ap a coun- 
cilof ſtate, of which John Bradſhaw was preſident, and lieutenant - 
general Cromwell a principal member. But before he had well 
taken poſſeſſion of this new dignity, he was again called to ac- 
tion; and that too as briſk, and at leaſt as hazardous, as any in 
which he had hitherto been concerned. The perſons he had to 
engage were part of the army he commanded; who being diſ- 
ſatis ed on ſome. account or other, ſet forth their ſentiments by 
way of remonſtrance preſented to the general. For this high 
- offence they were ſeized, and tried by a court martial, and ſen- 
tenced to ride with their faces to their horſes” tails, at the head 
of their reſpective corps, with a paper expreſſing their erime 
fed on their breaſts, after which their fwords were to be broke 


he could de ; 
ſiions, he with two regiments of horſe ſurrounded! one regiment 
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ranks; obliged them to caſt dice for their lives ; and the two 
that eſcaped were ordered to ſhoot the others, which they did: 
upon which the reſt thought fit to ſlip their white cockades into 
their pockets; and to ſecure themſelves by a ſubmiſſion. The 


ſame ſpirit of mutiny broke out in another regiment of horſe; - 


but it was entirely ſubdued by Cromwell, and the fomenters of 


it puniſhed. After this he and Fairfax went, firſt, to Oxford, 
where they were made doctors in civil law ; and thenee/to Lon- 
don, where they were ſplendidly entertained by the city, and 
had preſents of great value when they took leave. At this time 
England, if not quiet, was totally ſubdued: the Scots were 
diſcontented, but not in arms; ſo that Ireland became the prin- 
cipal object of the parliament's care, ſince” in that iſland, of 
three parties Which had for many years been ſhedding each 
other's blood, their own was the weakeſt. In Auguſt therefore 
1649, Cromwell embarked with an army for Ireland, where his 
ſucceſſes, as in England, were attended with ſo few diſappoint- 
ments, that, by June 1650, he had in a manner ſubdued the 
whole iſland. By that time his preſence was required in Eng- 
land, not only by thoſe who wiſhed him well, but even by his 


moſt inveterate enemies; and therefore conſtituting his ſon- 
_ in-law Ireton his deputy, he took ſhip for Briſtol, where after a 


C * 


a time another for appointing - om 


ment had another war upon their hands, the Scots having in- 


man and good officer; but Fairfax had taken the cor 


dangerous paſſage he ſafely arrived, leaving ſuch a terror 

the minds of the Iriſh, as made every thing eaſy to thoſe hne 

ſucceeded him, and completed the conqueſt of that country. 
His return to London was a kind of triumph; and all ranks 

of people contended, either from love or fear, who ſnould 

ſhew him the moſt reſpect. At his taking his ſeat in the houſe, 

he had thanks returned him for his ſervices in the higheſt 


terms. When theſe ceremonies were over, they proceeded > 


matters of greater conſequence: for, by this time, the parlia- 


vited home Charles II. and prepared an army to invade Eng- 
land. There is no doubt that the parliament would readi 
have truſted this war to the conduct of lord Fairfax, a brave 


cnant, 
and, ſuch were his ſeruples, he could not bring himſeif to 
think of breaking it by attacking the Scots in their on country. 
Cromwell thought, and e that they ſhould not wait for an 
invaſion; but prevent one invaſion by another; and therefore preſ- 
ſed Fairfax to continue in his command, and the more earneſtly, 
becauſe he knew he would not do it; declaring that he thought 


it a greater honour to ſerve as his lieutenant- general, than to com- 


mand in chief the fineſt _ in the world. Fairfax however 
remained inflexible in his reſolution ſo that, June 26, an or- 
dinance paſſed for repealing his commiſſion, and at the ſame 

f ' | I general and cam nande 
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in chief of all the forces of the commonwealth. He had now 


% 


ſuch power as might have ſatisfied the moſt ambitious/mind ; 


for 'though he offered to refign his lieutenaney of Ireland, the 
parliament would not accept it. He marched with an army 
to Scotland, and, Sept. 3, gained the victory. of Dunbar, than 


Which none ever did him greater credit as a commander. He 


continued the war all the winter: in the ſpring was ſeverely 
attacked by an ague: of which recovering, he, after. ſeveral 
ſueceſſes, forced the king into England; diese him up in 
Woreeſter. Sept. 3, 1651, he attacked and carried that city, 
totally defeated the king's forces, and gained what he himſelf 
— in his letter to the parliament, the crowning victory. 


It is ſaid, that this ſignal ſtroke. of ſucceſs' took Cromwell a 


Retle off his guard. He would have knighted two of his prin- 
eipal commanders upon the field: of battle, and was with dif. 


ſculty diſſuaded from it: his letter to the parliament on this 


occaſion was conceived: in higher and loftier terms than uſual: 


and Ludlow ſays, that his behaviour was altered from that day, 
and that all who were about him obſerved it. It is certain, 
nevertheleſs, that he afterwards behaved with great humility | 
and fubmiſſion to the parliament';z-though in the mean time he 


took all care imaginable; to make the army ſenſible. of their 
own importance, and to let them ſee that nothing could divide 
their intereſts from his own. This was the true foundation of 
his growing greatneſs, and of the gradual declenſion of the par- 
Rament's pbwer; which, though they clearly diſcerned, they 


7 


new not how to prevent. 


Ie did not remain long with the troops, but directed his 
march to London; where, beſides many conſiderable marks of 
Honour that were paid him, a 3 was appoint- 
ed for his victory, and Sept. 3d made an anniverſary ſtate holi- 
day. When theſe ceremonies and acknowledgements were 


_ - over, he had leiſure to look about him, and to conſider his own 


condition as well as that of the nation. He ſaw himſelf at pre- 


- ent'general and commander in chief of a great army in Eng- 


- kind; and at the ſame time was lord lieutenant df Ireland. But 
then he knew that all this was derived to him from the parlia- 
. ment; and he clearly diſcerned, that, whether independents or 


preſbyterians ſat thete, they would endeavour to perpetuate ſu- 


preme power in their on hands, which for many reaſons 
* /difliked- He therefore ſifted the moſt eminent perſons, in 
order to find out their ſentiments” about the-eſtabliſhment of 
- the kingdom; which was a new phraſe invented to cover the 


deſigi of ſubverting the parliament. In a meeting among them, 


held ſome time after the battle of Worceſter," he ee the 


queſtion faitlyz when ſome declared for a monart b 
8 — — conference came re f 
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Nov. 7, 1 commiſſioner Whitlocke inthe 
Park, he entered into a long diſcourſe with him upon this im- 
| 8 ſubzect : in which he undertook to ſhew /Whitlocke, 5 
the parliament was now become a faction; that they were | 
reſolved — all, and to rule ſor ever, merely for their own 
ſakes ; that they all employments to themſelves, their re- 
lations, and friends; that they drew every thing within their 
own — which ho: ſubject loſt the benefit of the 
law, and held his propert —— tenure; chat, all 
this conſidered, the 1 ok ways ro into a worſe. con- 
dition; and that, inſtead of a monarch with a-prerogative royal, 
they had now many maſters, who made laws and broke them 
TL at their pleaſure; that, on the other hand, the army was very |, 
ſenſible of this; that they bore it with great reluctance; that 
they too had great diſputes among themſelves: and that it 
could not be defore thoſe miſchiefs broke out into a ne 
flame. Whitlocke very readily agteed, that he had A 
both parties truly'z bat at the ſame time bokhowledgod, :thet 
notwithſtayding he was acquainted with the diſcalcs-of the 
commonwealth, he was entirely ignorant of any right method 
of cure. 3s What, „did Cromwell, «if a man ſhould take upon , 
himſelf 2 5 king Whitlocke _ 5 . 3 
former king ing by it; that he 
| erer ra and tat by aſuming e 
un great hazard of loſing the thing. £< 
6 know, what he would have done ＋ Upon Fn vi — 
pa opoſed compromifing matters with Charles Stuart: the de- 
| ng of vhich / Cromwell declined, as an affair of much dif- 
foul; 'Cromwell had many converſations of this ſort with 
the 'moſt intelligent of all parties; but we will — rv 9 
one more, 'whietr is already related in our Life of 
Notwithſtanding all this, he behaved in public -with great 
deceney and dury towards that body of men he was 
to remove. The whole winter of 1652 was ſpent in con- 
 trivances'and cabals on both ſides; by the friends of the par- 
liament 1 and maintain its authority, by their -oppe- 
nents to things into ſuch a ſituation, as to render the ne- 
eeſſity of diflobving chat aſſembly aniverſally apparent. April 
h 2 dat Cromwell called a council of officers once more to 
| is point; in Which as he had — — 
al ſome nents, ho inſinuated, that hat — 2 
ed from ſelf-intereſt and ambition. 
a zealous fanatic, but abſolutely — — oe well, affured 
the 1 in the inceri of 4 that “ the — 
neral ſought 0 1 e wa government 
and his Waser 0 which major Streater drifkly — alin 
* ee eee dor if it * 


friend St. John, told him, that . he then came to do that which 
griered him to the very ſoul, and what he had earneſtly with 


general Harriſon, who was on the other ſide of the houſe, to 
come to him, he told him, that He judged the parliament 


Fee in it.” , * You ſay well,” replied Cromwell; and thereupon 


. -rupt and unjuſt: men, and ſcandalous to the profeſſion of the 


| „1 Wi 
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Hhouie 


fl ærted, hether it might not be expedient for the and 


the army; to appoint 20 perſons on a; fide to be intruſted with 


the ſupreme power? In the midſt of this diſpute advice came 
that the houſe had under conſideration their own diſſolution; 
and upon chis, ſuch as were members withdrew, and went thi- 
ther to promote that de ſign. But in reality the parliament had 
framed a: bill, to continue themſelyes to Nov. 5th. of the next 
Fear, propoſing in the mean time to fill up the houſe, by new 
elections. Cromwell, informed what the houſe was upon, was 
ſo enraged; that he left che council, and marched directly with 
A party of 300 ſoldiera to Weſtminſter. There placing ſome of 
them at the door, ſome! in the lobby, and others on the ſtairs, 
be went into the houſe ; and, addreſſing himſelf firſt to his 


tears prayed to God againſt ; nay, that he had rather be torn 
im pieces than do it ; but that there was a neceſſity laid upon 
him therein, in order to the glory of God, and the good of the 
nation? : 'Lhen ke ſat down, and heard their debates for ſome 
time on the fore- mentioned bill; after which, calling to major- 


ripe for à diſſolution, and this to be the time of doing it. 
Harriſon anſwered, ( Sir, the work is very great and dangerous; 
therefore I deſire you ſeriouſſy to eonſider of it before you en- 


ſtill for about a quarter of an hour. Then the queſtion being 
put for paſſing the ſaid bill, he declared again to Harriſon, 
This is the time, I muſt do it:“ and ſo ſtanding up of a ſud- 
den, he bade the ſpeaker leave the chair, and told the houſe that 
they had ſat long enough, unleſs they had done more good; that 
ſome of them were whoremaſters, others drunkards, others cor- 


* 
1 
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goſpel ; that it was not fit they ſhould fit as a parliament any 
longer, .andytherefore- he muſt deſire them to go away.” He ſu 
charged them with not yh. hg heart to do any thing for the pe 
public good, and with being the fupporters of tyranny and op- 
i When ſome of the members began to ſpeak, he 
ped into the midſt of the houſe, and ſaid, Come, come, 
put an end to your, prating: then walking up and down 
the houſes he cried out, You are no parliament, L ſay, you 
are na parlament; and ſtamping with his feet, he bid them for 
- ſhame de gone, and give place to honeſter men. Upon. this 
ſignal the ſoldiers entered the houſe, and he bade one of them 
#$ ct | . ; : | 
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t by the hand „be came down. Then rob 
well, addre fog e. Himleif again to the members, who were about 
100, ſaid, 46 that 4 have forced” me to this; for I have 
fought the Lord ee and day, that he would rather ſlay - 

than put me upon the doing of this work.“ And then ſeizi 
on all their he ordered the ſoldiers to ſee the ho 
. cleared of all members; and having cauſed the doors to be 
locked up, went away to Whitehall. Here he found a council 

of officers, till alſembled, and this grand point yet in debate: 
upon which he told them roundly, © they need trouble them- 
ſelves io farther about it, for he had done it.“ Done what?“ 
replied colonel Okey key, who was not one of his creatures, and, 
upon his telling him, expoſtulated the point warmly. But 

Cromwell ralked ſo much louder than he, of the glory of God 

and the good of the nation, the removing of yokes and badges 

of ſlavery, that Okey very ſoon thought proper to be filent; and 


- raking the the ſpe 


r y os 


to wait for che ooneuſon of the affair. In the afternoon of the 
ſame day, Cromwell, attended by the majors- general Lambert 
and Hartiſon, went to the council of ſtate, and, finding them 
ſitting, addreſſed them in the following terms: Gent emen, 
if you are met here as private ramps ns, you ſhall not be diſ- 
turbed ; but if as 2 N of ſtate, this is no place for you. 
And ſince you cannot but know what was done at the #47 
this morning, ſo take notice, that the parliament is difſolved.” 

6 Serjeant Bradſhaw' boldly anſwered, . Sir, we have heard what 
183 ou did at the houſe in t © morning, and before mæay hours all 
en- England will hear it. But, Sir, your are miſtaken'to think that 
on the parliament is diſſolved, for no power under heaven can 
ing diſſolde them but themſelves; and therefore take you notice of 
on, that.” Some others alſo ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe: but the 
ad- council finding themes to be under the fame as Fo z 
hat quietly depatte. 5 
that The true reaſon why See ahi diſmiſſed this couneil of 
cor- ſtate, was, becauſe he intended to have another of his own 
the framing theſe being men entirely devoted to the parliament, 
any from whom they derived their authority. He now projected 
He ſuch meaſures as appeared to him the moſt proper for the ſup- 
the port of that great authority which he had attained.- He con- 
| op- tinued for à few —_ sto direct all things by the advice of the 
5 be council of officers; but afterwards'a- new council of ſtate was 
ome, called, hy virtue of letters or warrants under the Jard-genexal's _ , 
joun hand. But this conſiſting chiefly of fifth-monarghy and. othe: 


„you | madmen, ſoon diſſolved of itſelf z and then the power returned 
m for into the hands of Cromwell, from Whom it eame- ern oh, 
this * about 20 more, remained in the houſe, and ſeeing the reign 

them of the ſaints at an end, placed e the ſpeaker's chair, 
xriſon Wi and on a 3 dar che — 


Had not been f 
- out: of doors. / k, 


edu reſolved, that the lord 


ment; 'and that his excelleney 
"monwealth of England, s 
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Nn of ſoldiers. /Whitoralng then 
-what they did there, they told. him, © they! were sech 
Lord , to which: he xe lied, *.chat to his 22 the 
| e ou 7. turned = 
ſcene; thus c ſupreme power 
was: ſaid to be in the council of — om Porn ve 
Gorld Have the Sama oh > nts core 
| ave. che 2 ration of public affairs, terms 
contained in -2-paper;. intituled, Ihe Inſtrument of Goyery- 
ſhould. be proteQtor of the com- 


land, and Ireland, and have the 
iy he was inveſted therewith: Dec. 
_ — — — with 
aſſumed the — 


36 109 8 
— J in the court 
a —— re and eee 


E reign pow power, which he well knew N 
When he 


pn ap had; N reduced For bene into 3 order at 

2 > Procee very. wiſely 's Warily APP 

; council, in which there were great and | worthy men, wap whe 
knew would either not act at all, or not ery long with him; 
but their names giving a ſanctidn for the preſent; he proceeded, 
veith the advice of as many of them as attenfled, to make feve- 
ral ordinances that were neceſſary, as alſo to diſpoſe matters for 
the holding a new parliament. He applied hinaſeif alſo to the 


ſettlement of the public affairs, both foreign and dameſtic ; be 


concluded a peace with the ſtates of Holland and Sweden; be 


8 925 the king of Portugal, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed 


between — — and him, to accept of à peace upon his 
terms; and adjuſted matters with France, though not withont 
ſome difficulty. As to affairs at home, he filled che courts in 


MMeſtminſter-hall with able Jjudges'; and directed-the lawyers 


' themfelyes to make ſuch corret᷑tions in the practice of their pro- 


feſſion, as might free them from public odium. The ſame mo- 
Aeration he practiſed in church matters; prafeſſing an unaltera- 
ble reſolution to maintain liberty of  conſcjence.” He gare the 


command of all the forces in Scotland to general Menk, and 
dent his —_ Henry to govern Ireland. By au erdinance dated 
April — 1654, he united England and Scotland, firing the 
number of f repreſentatives: for the latter at 30 ; and ſoun aſter 
he id the ſame by Ireland. He affected to ſhe great zeal for 
Juaſtice, in ary nj brother 2 be omen ny" ne 
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in che Inſtrument of Government. He fixed Sept. 3, for the,” 
day on which they were to aſſemble, eſteeming it particularly 
fortunate to him; and to this he dee adhered, 8 
it happened to fall upon a Sunday. The parliament was ac- 
cordingly opened on that day, after hearing a ſermon at Weſt- 
minſter · abbey, to which the protector went in very great ſtate. 
He received this houſe of commons in the painted chamber, 
where he gave them a full account of the nature of that govern- 
ment which he had thought fit to eſtabliſh, the ends he propoſed, 
and the means he had uſed to promote thoſe ends, &c, When 
they came to the houſe, they fell to debating, whether the ſu- 
preme legiſlative power of the kingdom ſhould be in a Gngle 
perſon, or a parliament; which alarming. the protector, who 
found himſelf in danger of being depoſed by a vote of this new- 
parliament, he cauſed a guard to be let at the door, on the 42th 
of the ſame month, n their going into the houſe of com- 
mons; then ſent for them into the painted chamber, where he 
gave them a very ſharp rebuke; nor did he permit 0 to go 
into the houſe afterwards, before they had taken an oath to — 
faithful to the protector and his government. While this par- 
Lament-was ſitting, an odd accident happened to the protector. 
He had received à ſet of Frieſland horſes from the duke of. 
Holſtein as a preſent z and would needs drive his. ſecretary 
Thurloe in his coach, drawn by theſe horſes, round. Hyde Park. 
But the hidrſes, proving as ungovernable .as. the parliament, 
threw his 8 of the box, and in his fall one ef his 
pocket piſtols went off; notwithſtanding which he eſcaped, 
without either waund or broken bones. By the Inſtrument of 
Government, the parliament was to fit .five months; but find- 
ing they were about to take away his power, and would give 
him no money, he, Jan. 23, ſent for them once more into the 
painted chamber, where after a long and bitter ſpeech he diſ- 
JJ. nd ond et be EC at et whit 
The. protector's mother lived with him at Whitehall, and 
ſhared in the ſplendour of his court, but enjoyed it not. Though 
the troubled. him but little with her remonſtrances, her fears 
were ſo ſtrong, that ſhe could not believe he was ſafe if ſhe 
did not ſee him twice a day; and if by accident ſhe heard a piſ- 
tol at any time diſcharged, ſhe could not help crying out, My 
fon is ſhot!” She died Nov. 18, 1654; Cromwell cauſed her. 
remains fe be interred in Henry VIlth's chapel ; h 
contrary to her deſire, for ſhe: eaſily foreſaw tha wound. 
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The ppening of 1655 proved but cloudy: the ee 
the parliament ſtirred all the ill blood in ile king We 


Cromwell found himſelf beſet with conſpiracies on all des, and 
by all parties; but he had the good luck to diſcover them before 


* 


* 
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they could be executed. Upon n Feb. 13, he went to Guild. 
hall; and declared, that the re eee nt cavaliers had form- 
ed deſigns againſt bis perſon. yy the former, major John Wild. 
man, who had been an intimate friend of his, was ſeized while 
| 8 a paper, intituled, A declaration of the people of 
ngland againſt the tyrant Oliver Cromwell ;” and'other violent 
men of that party he impriſoned, but was afraid of doing more, 
As to the royaliſts, h e fufferes them to go in a little; for, by 
the help of one Manning, who was his ſpy in the court of 
Charles II- he was ſo wel well acquainted with their projects, as to 
put them upon meaſures which turned to his on account. 
And this is à true ſolution of that inſurrection which broke out 
N Saliſbury, where the king was proclaimed, and Cromwell's 
f Tos s feized; which act of open force left no doubt with the 
blic, that there were deſigns againſt the protector. For this 
| rnfurre Aion feveral perſons ſuffered death and hence the pro- 
tector, who had hitherto ſhewn an inclination to govern as a 
lawful prince if he could, ſeemed to lay afide his diſpoſition, 

and no longer to make any difficylty of ſupporting his authority 
in any manner and by any means. In the ſpring of this year 
was carried into execution that famous expedition, by which 
the protector hoped to make himſelf maſter of the ſpaniſh Welt 
Indies; where, though his forces did not ſucceed in their main 

deſign, yet they made themſelves maſters of James: which | 
iſſand has remained ever fince' part of the britiſh Hominions. 

. 'The alliance which had been fo long in treaty with the crown 

of France, was ſigned Nov. 24, 1655, and proclaimed the 

_ 28th; by which it was ſtipulated,” that Cromwell ſhould fend 

over a body of 2 85 b 91 to act in you 2 ae the | 


/ 


by beer to i ee the e He was: moſt = 
na, who 

had juſt 5 the crown, he jud ged proper to avoid. The 

gorious s ſucceſſes of admiral Blake 5e 2 Mediterranean, and 

8 at ſums, he recovered from renal powers for depreda- 
* tions lier 3 ſubjects on the englifh merchants, did 


much honour to tlie protector's government; and, to conclude 
the 5 5 of this ed it muſt be allowed, that how much 
micht be difliked 4 home, his utation ar _ time 
broad. et 

"TIA TE mc ſuſtained. i in the lere of: Manning, 

King Eartes cavfed | to be ſhot Ay e — 

was ol effectually uperior character, 
who was: chinictllor f ye at correſpo gene, and ſuppoſed 
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various debat 
him to make ſomethin 
tion was preſented to 
O conſider before he 


it; who carried their 
fromt wh 


had. Tho 
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Though the war with Spain under Blake's magnet 3 


2 
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had bg two millions of m into the protectorꝰ's coffer 
he ſtill felt ſome wants, which de judged nathing but a ar- 


| hanzent could ſupply; and 
modes as he conceived, for bending 
be before {the laſt, he fixed the ne 


bb 19s i6g8 It met accordingly; 
poſted _— door of the houſe, 
till they had taken the 


houſe, who ſu 


e- more eſfectual me · 
them to his will, than had 
of that 
1a guard 

2 wha to enter, 
backs prepared for them, by which many 


were excluded. | The parliament, however, choſe à ſpeaker ; 


paſſed an act for difannulling 


the 


king's title, another for the 


ſecurity of his highneſs's perſon, and ſeveral money bills: for all 


the cloſe of this year a new 


which the protector gave them his moſt gracious:tbanks. About 
plot was either diſegvered or in- 


vented, for which one Miles Sindercombe was condemned z but 


he diſappoin 
f before 


been 


ene 


es; ca 


to have 


protector, by 


of the Was 
The 

- blank. for the fu; 
countenance the eſtabliſhing . 
name of;the other houſe. 
fellow, in all the 
the firſt blank 


42 


the 


jobs. af the 


ve his anſwer. 
the kingſhip forced upon him, but that 


The 


bimſelf the nigbt 
executed. In the ſpring. of 2657 it plainly 
appeared what the protector aimed at, by the pains he had-take 


with the parkament z for now a kind of legiſlative ſettlement 


b eee upon under the title of 
ble Petition and Advice, in which there was a 


empowerin 
ke lords; and in this form the peti- 
lighneſs, who deſired ſome time to 
proteftor would have 


governor's tile, and a wege te een to 
.. peers, under the 
Ae Lagth wh came to light; 
for one alderman Pack; a forward, time-ſerving, money-getting 
government, maved that 
19 5 ab 3 RY Wy rs Hin. This — 
viole army-m 83 at length, 1 
— 2 rried, as well as the clauſe 


8 


he ei forme of his beft friends and neareft relations averſe: to 
oppofition fo far, as to promote a 


petition _ 
to the parkament 


it. This determined 


army 
Cromwell to refuſe that honour which he had been fo long 


ſceking 


z and therefore, May 8, 2657, he told them in the ban- 


_ queting<houſe, that he: could not with = good conſcience accept 


n, which was accordingly. 


the 8 — under the title of king. The parliament then 
thought proper to fill up the blank with his former title af pro- 
tector; and his highneſs himſelf, that all the pains he had türen 


might not ablolnely be thrown away, .refolved{upon a he in- 


"A 


June y6, 2657, än 


nguratio performed: 
Weſtmänſter hal, with all tie pom and ſolemnity 
tion. After thisy the bouſc of commons adjourned to } 
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- beth, wife of John ( | 
_ tonſhire, died, which affected him greatly on more accounts 


. prevailed through the nation, a ſignal diſaffe 
and a great increaſe of ue the republicans, to whom 
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chings- according to the new fyſtem 3 with a view'to which lie 
ſummoned his two ſons, and others, to take their ſeats in the 


other houſe. This year he was extremely diſconcerted with a 
ſmall treatiſe, which captain Titus, under the name of William 


Allen, publiſhed with this title, „ Killing no Murder: in 
which was ſhewn ſo plainly, that one who had violated all 
laws, could derive protection from no law, that Oliver thence- 
forward believed himſelf in continual danger. But his attempt 
to apprehend the true author failed of ſueceſſſmmſeme. 
In the beginning of 1658 he pleaſed himſelf with the hopes 

. of being once at the head of an aſſembly ſomewhat reſembling 
the antient parliaments of England; and, purſuant to their own 
_ adjournment, the commons met Jan. 20, as the other houſe 
alſo did, agreeably to the writs of ſummons iſſued by the lord 
protector. He ſent for them by the black rod, and began his 

' ſpeech with the pompous. words, My lords, and you the 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the houfe of commons, &c.” 
All this only ſerved to ſhew that his adminiſtration was founded 

in military force, and nothing elſe: for the antient nobility 

would not reſume their ſeats in ſuch ea v lee he had aſſign- 


ed them; and the houſe of commons would have nothing to do 


with the new nobles in the other houſe; and the new, nobles 


could do nothing by themſelves. Thus in leſs than a fortnight 


the new ſyſtem was in a fair way of being pulled to pieces; 
and this occaſioned the protector to come, Fe | 
ſolve them with great hitterneſs of ſpeech and ſorrow of heart: 
for now he plainly ſaw that a regular / eſtabliſhment: was 2 
_ thing impracticable. Some farther deſigns ' againſt} him were 
_ ſoon after diſcovered, not of the cavaliers only, but of the fifth: 

 - monarchy men alſo. With the latter he was obliged to obſerve 


eb. 4th; and to diſ- 


fome meaſures; the former he delivered over to à high court 
of juſtice, By the ſentence of that court, Dr. Hewett, a divine 


of the church of England, ſuffered death for contumacy, June 8, 
1658; having refuſed to plead, or to own the juriſdiction of 


the court. Aug. 6, the protector's favourite daughter Eliza- 
n Claypole, eſq. of Narborough in Northamp- 


than one. For her illneſs being very painful, diſtempered her 
mind not a little; and in her deliriums ſhe exclaimed vehe- 
mently againſt him for his cruelties, and eſpecially for the death 


of Dr. Hewett, on whoſe behalf ſhe had made the moſt impor- 


tunate interceſſions. He is faid to have been from that time 


— e altered, and daily more reſerved and ſuſpicious: and 


not without reaſon; for he found a gel pee 
ion in the army, 


f 
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ew not which way to turn, or what to expect. Theſe cares 
having long tormented his mind, at laſt affected his body; ſo 
that while at Hampton-Court, he fell into a kind of flow fever, 
which ſoon degenerated into a tertian ague. For a week this 
diſorder continued without any dangerous ſymptoms, inſomuch 
that every other day he walked abroad; but one day after din- 
ner his five phyſicians coming to wait upon him, one of them 
having felt his pulſe, ſaid that it intermitted. At this bein 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed, he turned pale, fell into à cold ſweat, ws 
when he was almoſt fainting, ordered himſelf to be carried to 
bed; where, by the aſſiſtance of cordials, being brought a lit- 
tle to himſelf, he made his will with reſpect to his private af- 


It is impoſſible to have a better account of his laſt ſickneſa, 
than that given by Dr. Bates, who was his phyſician. After 
mentioning the circumſtance of making his will, he tells us, 
that the next,-morning early, when one of his phyſicians came 
to. viſit him; he aſked him, why he looked ſo fad ?” and, when 
anſwer was made, that ſo it became any one, who had the 
weighty care of his life and health upon him; Te op e , 


„ ͤ ͤ Ä 


ſaid he, „' think 1 ſhall die: I tell you, IT ſhall not die this time z 

I am fure of it. Do not think,” ſaid he to the phyſician, lookin 
. more attentively at him on theſe words; © do not think that 
. am mad; I ſpeak the words of truth upon ſurer grounds than 
P Galen or your Hippocrates furniſh you with. 5 Almighty 
5 himſelf hath given that anſwer, not to my prayers alone, but 
Mt alſo to the prayers of thoſe who entertain a ſtricter commerce 
% and greater intereſt with him. Go on cheerfully, baniſhing all 
4 ſadneſs from your looks; and deal with me as you would do with 
9 a ſerving-man. Ye may have a {kill in the nature of things, yet 
ne nature can do more than all Agne put together; and God 
8, is far more above nature.” He was then defired to take his reſt, 
of becauſe he had not ſlept the greateſt part of the night; and this 
* N left him. But as he was coming out of the chamber, 
ip- e accidentally met another; to whom, ſaid he, I am afraid our 
ts. patient will be Iight-headed. *Then (replied the other) you are 
r certainly a ſtranger in this houſe. Do not know what was 
. done laſt night? The chaplains, and all who are dear to God, 
581 being ey e . ſeveral parts of the palace, have prayed ta 
. God for his health: and have brought this anſwer, he ſhall re- 


cover. Nay, to ſueh a degree of madneſs they came, chat a public © 
d faſt being for his ſake kept at fene they did not ſo 
tent much pray to God for his health, as thank him for the undoubted 


* ledges of his recovery; and they repeated the fame at White- 
2h Fall, | Theſe oracles. of the ing were the,cauſe that the phye 
+ he ſicians ſpake not a word of his danger. Being removed to Lone 
NEW don, he became much worſe, grew firſt n then deli- 
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found to the eye, being within ter to 
dees of eil. Nor was that inconſiſtent with the diſeaſe he had 
for a long time been ſubject to; ſince, for at leaſt thirty years, 


7 
nn. s AY 


rious;. and after recovering; a little, but not enough to give any 


diſtinct directions about public affairs, he died Sept. 3, 1658, 


ſomewhat more than 59 years. A little before his death, 


the phyſicians awakened: the privy-council, by repreſenting the 


danger he was in and at an appointed time he was urged to 


name his ſucceſſor. . But when in a drowſy fit he anſwered out 
of purpoſe, they again aſked him, if he did not name Richard 


his eldeſt ſon for his-ſucceſſor ?- To which he anſwered, Yes. 
Then being aſked where his will was, which heretofore he had 
made concerning the heirs of the kingdom, he ſent to look for it 
in his cloſet and other places; but in vain— for he had either 


| dure, ou lawebody kad floled i." Tt has born imagined that 
Cromwell was poiſoned, but without any reaſon. Dr.. Bates 
gives us the following account of his diſorder. ' * His body be- 


ned, in the animal parts the brain ſeemed to be over- 


| clan; in the vitals the lungs a little inflamed ;\ but in the na- 


tural, the ſource of the diftem appear ed ; the ſpleen, though 
5 een filled with matter like to the 


be had at times complained. of hypochondriacal indifpoſitions. 
Though his bowels were taken out, and his body filled with 
ſpices, wrapped in a fourfold ſcar-cloth,” put firſt into a-coffin of 
lead; and then into one of wood, yet it purged and wrought 
through all, ſo that there was a neceſſity of interring it before 


= ſolemnity of the funeral.” A very pompous | funeral was 
ordered at the public expence, and performed from Somerſet · 


honſe, with a fplendour ſuperior to any that has been beſtowed 
on crowned heads. Some have related, that his body was, by 


| his own particular arder, ſecretly. buried in Naſeby field; others 


that it was wrapped in lead, and ſunk in the deepeſt part of the 


Thames, to prevent any inſult that might be offered to it; 
_ athers that it was taken from the gallows after the reftoration, 


and depoſited in the family vault of the Claypoles, at Narbo- 
rough near Peterborough. From the account of what paged 
the order to diſinter him after the reſtoration, it ſeems 


- that his body was: interred at Weſtminſter. 4 In the middle 
_ _ aifle of Henry VIFs chapel, at the eaſt end; in a vault, was found 
his corpſe. In the inſide of the coffin, and upon the breaſt of 
' the corpſe, was laid a copper plate finely gilt, incloſed in a thin 


daſe af lead; en the fide whereof were engraven the arms of 
England, impaled with the arms of Oliver; and on the reverſe 
the following legend: Qliserius protector reipablice Angliz, 
Scotia, Sc Hiberniz, natus 25 April 1599, inauguratus 16 
Decembris 1653, mortuus 3 Septembris ann. 1658. Hic ſitas 


eſt. But this in ſorne writers In conſidered as a deluſion; and 
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this coffin, It has alſo been ſaid, that the body of his daughter 
Claypole was found at the ſame time and place, with a filvet 
plate with an inſcription z but the workmen quarrelling about 
this plate, it was thrown into the vault again- 'The infcription 


on it, however, was ſhewn to the Society of Antiquaries, 1738 
by Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, whoſe f married to his rt 
wife a daughter of Richard Cromwell. The plate on Oliver's 
coffin was in 1773 in the poſſeſſion of the hon. George Hobart, 
| 1 Negros, in Lincolnſhire, and ſhewn to the ſame ſociety by 
Mr. v Ms. 3 8 . | . bs. 66) „ * 
Odious as Cromwell's reign had been, many marks of public 
approbation were beſtowed upon his memory. The poems of 
Waller, Sprat, and Dryden, though the authors lived to change 
their ſentiments, will not fail to give a very high idea of th 
man. In his life-time his actions had been celebrated by the 
learned abroad, as well as by his own ſecretary Milton at home; 
and with theſe panegyrics he ſeems not to hiave been diſpleaſed, 
as we may judge from the circumſtances mentioned in the life of 
Caſaubon. We have indeed various characters of him from 
perſons of various ſentiments; yet in moſt of theſe there ſcemwe 
to be a mixture of flattery or prejudice. His panegyriſta ner 
not where. to ſtop their praiſes; and his enemies were as tra- 
vagant in their cenſures. Lord Hollis, in his“ Meme w- 
hardly allow him any great or good qualities; and one pineipat 
deſign of Ludlow's Memoirs is to repreſent him as the vitelt of 
men. Cowley ſeems to have excelled alt others, as well iu. 
ſpect to the matter as the manner of repreſenting ham in the difs 
ferent lights of praiſe and cenſure ; ſo that his performance may 
juſtlybe eſteemed the moſt perfect of any, as it is beyond com- 
pariſon the moſt beautiful. It is ſaid, that cardinal Mazarine 
ityled him a fortunate madman : but father Orleans, who relates 
this, diſlikes. that character, and would ſubſtitute in its place _ 
that of a judicious villain.. Clarendon calls him a brave, wicked 
man: and Burnet is of opinion, that | 


| | t * his life and his arts were 
exhauſted. together; and that, if he had lived longer, he would 
ſcarce have been able to preſerve his power.” But this only 
proves, that the biſhop did not diſeern what reſources he had. 
© How blame worthy foever the protector might have been in the 
acquiſition of his high office, or how: wickedly ſoever he ac 
quired it, certain it is, he rivalled the greateſt of the engliſi 
monarchs in glory, and made himſelf courted and dreaded b7 
the nations around him. The peace he gave the Dutch was ho- 


nourable to himſelf and the nation; and whether he acted pru- = 


dently or not in breaking with Spain and allying timſclf with - 


France, the inequality between-the two crowns was far from ben 


ing as-yiſible then as it has fince appeared, and Cromwell al- 
ways had ĩt in his mne into the oppoſite ſcale 
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if neceſſary; and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his interpoſition in 
behalf of the pexſecuted ſubjects of the french crown. His. own 
government was however far from being free from blame. His 
edict againſt the epiſcopal clergy was very cruel, as it deprived 
them in a good meaſure of their maintenance, and liberty of 
Worſhiping God in a way that appeared beſt to their own under- 
ſtandings. The eavaliers had hard meaſure from him, as they 
were almoſt without exception ſubjected to heavy taxes and 
other inconveniences, on account of the raſhneſs and impru- 
dence of ſome of their party. Nor muſt we forget his inſtitu- 
tion of major- generals, ' who, in a variety of inſtances, lorded 
over an oppreſſed country; nor his ſometimes making uſe of 
packed juries, and diſplacing judges for refuſing to follow his di- 
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violating the privileges of parliament.” Conceſſions like theſe 
male part of the character of Oliver Cromwell, as drawn by 
Mr. Harris: but when he attempts to vindicate his illegal and 
tyrannical actions, on the ground of his being diſappointed of 
* EE and that had he accepted the kingſhip, which was 
by his parliament, a firmer ſettlement and a milder ad- 
miniſtration might have taken place, there ſeems little reaſon 
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to doubt but the ſupport even of that rank, conſidering the dan- 


us and Uncertain terms on which he muſt have held it; would 
| 2 urged him to the ſame violent and unwarrantable meaſures. 
In his public way of living, there was a ſtrange kind of ſplen- 
dour at Whitehall; for ſometimes his court wore an air of ſtately 
ſeverity 3 at other times he would unbend himſelf and drink 
freely never indeed to excefs, but only fo far as to have an op- 

' Þortnnity of ſounding men's thoughts in their unguarded mo- 
ments. Sometimes, in the midſt of ſerious. conſultations, be 
ſtarted into buffoonery; ſometimes the feaſts that were prepared 
for perſons of the firſt diſtinction, were, by a ſignal of drums 
and trumpets, made the prey of his guards. There was à kind 

of madneſs in his mirth, as well as of humour in his gravity, and 
much of deſign in all. Some have commended him for keeping 
up a great face of religion in his court, and through the nation: 


but it is not eaſy to know what they mean: certain it is, that 


religion never wore ſo many faces as in his time; not was he 
leaſed to diſcover which face he liked beſt. The preſbyterians 

| be hated: the church of England he perſecuted; againſt the pa- 
piſts he made laws; but the ſectaries he indulged. Yet ſome 


of the preſbyterian divines he courted; affected kindneſs to a. 


into ſome very deep intrigues with the papiſts. Tliis made fir 
Kenelm Digby's favourite father White write in defence of his 
government and even of his conduct; and the popiſh primate of 
Ireland ſent precepts through all his province under his feal, to 
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rections, eſtabliſhing high-commiſſon courts, and fo frequently 
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pray for the health, eſtabliſhment, and proſperity of the pro- 
tector Cromwell and his government. As for the judges in 
Weſtminſter-hall, he differed with St. John, and was ſometimes 
out of humour with Hale. He ſet up high courts of juſtice un- 
known to the law, and put Dr. He wett to death for not pleading 
before one of them, though he offered to plead, if any one that 
ſat there, and was a lawyer, would — it under his hand, that 
it was a legal juriſdiction; and Whitlocke himſelf ons, that 
though he was named in the commiſſion, he would never fit, be- 
cauſe he knew it was not lawful. His majors-general, while 
they acted, ſuperſeded all law; and the protector himſelf de- 
rided Magna Charta, ſo much reſpected by our kings. He was 
indeed kind to ſome learned men. Milton and Marvel were his 
ſecretaries. He would have hired Meric Caſaubon to have 
written his hiſtory; and have taken the famous Hobbes into his 
ſervice for writing the Leviathan, probably becauſe in that ce- 
lebrated work power is made the ſource of right and the baſis oſ 
religion the e en on whieh Cromwell's ſyſtem; as well as 
Hobbes's, was entirely built. He gave archbiſhop: Uſher a public 
funeral in Weſtminſterabbey; yet he paid but half the expence, 
and the other half proved a heavy burden upon that prelates 
For his conduct towards foreign courts, it is certain that he 
carried his authority very far; and perhaps the engliſn honour 
never ſtood higher. The queen of Sweden paid great reſpect to 
him, who, to expreſs his regard for her on the other ſide, hung 
her picture in his bed- chamber. He treated very haughtily the 
kings of Denmark and Portugal; and obliged the ambaſſador of 
the latter to come and ſign the peace at Whitehall, the very 
morning his brother was executed on Tower-hill. He refuſed 
the title of couſin from the french king, expecting that of bro- 
ther; and ſo artfully played the Spaniard with him at a eritical 
conjuncture, that the two crowns- contended for his friendſhip 
with an earneſtneſs which made them both ridiculous. Their 
advances were ſo extraordinary, and their acts of ſubmiſſion ſo 
ſingular, that the Dutch ſtruck a medal, with the buſt of Crom- 
well and his titles on one ſide, with Britannia on the other, and 
Cromwell laying: his head in her lap with his breeches down 
and his backſide bare, the ſpaniſh ambaſſador ſtooping to kiſs it, 
while the french ambaſſador holds him by; the arm, with theſe 
words inſcribed, Retire toi, Phonneur apartient au roi mon 
t — Keep back, that honour belongs tothe king my . 
maſter. jj! Y 
Very little of Cromwell's private life is known; he being near 
forty years of age when he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in appoſing 
the project for en the fens. Tet there were ſome who 
knew and underſtood him thoroughly, before his extraordinary 


ao. . : cromwBnLt. 


Non lebte were made known toithe world; and in particniac his 
couſin Hampden, of which the following was a remarkable in- 
gſctance. When the debates ran high in t — houſe of commons, 

; and Hampden and lord — or Sn were going down the parliament 
La . r mu Wee — 8 known to the 
latter on Pray, faid his lor to Hampden, 
* who is es Fen. for I ſec that he is on our fide, by his — 
ing ſo warmly to-day ?“ “ That ſloven,“ replied Hampden, 
ec whom you ſee before us, -who has no 3 in his ſpeech; 
chat floven, I ſay, if we ſhould ever come to a breach with the 
. vhich God forbid | in ſuch a caſe, I ſay, that floven will 
be greateſt man in England.” This prophecy, which was 
ſio fully accompliſhed, roſe chiefly from the ſenſe 1 had 


— . — — — — 


| of Cromwell's indefatigable diligence in ee Fee Terre he 
; | undertock. He had another quality, which was equally uſeful 
= to him; that of diſcerning the temper of thoſe: with whom he 
= | had to deal, and dealing with them accordingly. Before he be« 
| came commander i in chief, he kept up a very high intimacy with 
. the private men: taking great pains to learn their names, by 
which he was ſure to call them; ſhaking them by the hand, clap- 
ping them on the ſhoulder; or, which was peculiar to him, 
giving ther a flight box on the ear; which condeſcending fa- 
| miliarities, with the warm concern he: expreſſed for their inte- 
_ reſts, gave him a power eaſier conceived than deſcribed. . He 
tried to inveigle the earl of Mancheſter; but finding that im- 
practicable, he fell upon him in the houſe of commons, and 
Procured his removal. He carried himfelf with ſo much reſpect 
to Fairfax, that he knew, not how to break with him, though he 
knew that he had betrayed him. He not only deceived Was. 
riſon, | Bradſhaw, and Ludlow, but outwitted Oliver St. John, 
who had more parts than them all; and he; foiled fir Henry 
Vane with his own weapons. In ſhort, he knew men perfectly, 
worked them to his purpoſes as if they had been cattle, and, 
which is ſtill more wonderful, did that often while they con- 
cCeived that they were making a "tool of him. He had. a reach 
bod of head, which enabled him to impoſe even upon the greateſt 
| bodies of men. He fed the refeutment of the houſe of com- 
mona againſt the army, till the latter were in a flame, and very 
angry with him: yet when he came to the army, it was upon 2 
© flea-bitten/nag, all ina foam, as if he had made his eſeape from 
that houſe: in which trim he ſigned the e ee | 
_ lpeheath;/ throwing himſelf from his horſe upon the graſs, and 
2 _ name as he lay upon his belly. Ms had yet ano» 
ity beyond theſe; and that was, the art of concealing 
— 2 eee. a paper once ta Ireton, which was im- 
poſed upon the agitarors as if founded amber inſtructions; 
un e it expreſs by two of their to Cromwell, chen 
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lieutenant⸗ general, at his quarters at Colcheſter. He was in 


bed when they came; but me demanded and obtained admit» _ . 
tance. When they told him tl 


eir commiſſion, he aſked them, 
with the greateſt rage and reſentment in his look, how they 
durſt bring him from the army ? They ſaid, that paper 
contained the ſenſe of the army, and they were directed to do 
it. Are you ſure of that ? ſaid he with the ſame ſtern coun- 
tenance, * Let me ſee it.” He ſpent a long time in reading it 3 
and, as it ſeemed to them, in reflecting upon it: then with a 
mild and devout look, he told them, it was a moſt juſt thing, 
and he haped that God would profper it, adding, I will 


| ſtand by the army in theſe defires with my life and fortune.” 


% 


With ſuch arts and qualities as theſe, joined to his great mi- 
litary ſkill and reputation, we may account for all his ſucveſſes, 


und that prodigious authority to which he raiſed himſelf, with- 


out having recourſe to that contract of his with the devil, of 
which, as Feharil pretends, colonel Lindſey was eye and ear- 
witneſs. In the courſe of his liſe he was temperate and ſober, 
and deſpiſed thoſe who were not ſo. In his family he ſhewed 
reat kindneſs, but without any diminution of his authority. 
Re to his mother, and very tender to his 


wife; yet neither had any influence over him. He expreſſed a 


deep ſenſe of the concern which the former diſcovered for his 
danger, heard whatever ſhe ſaid: to him patiently, but ated as 
he thought proper; and in reſpect to her burial, directly againſt 


her dying requeſt. His wife is ſaid to have made a propoſition 


tending to reſtore the king; but he rejected it unmoved, as h 
had ſhewn himfelf before, when his ſon Richard threw him» 


ſelf at his feet, to diſſuade him from taking the king's life. He 


did not ſeem offended at applications of the ſame kind from 
other perſons, as from Whitlocke, though that gentleman 
thought he loſt his confidence by it; from the marquis of Herts 
ford, whom he treated very reſpectfully; and from Dr. Browns 
rig, biſhap of Exeter, to whom he ſhewed more kindneſs than 


to any other man of his rank and profeſſion. Aſking advice once 


of this prelate, My advice,” ſaid he to him, © muſt be in the 
words of the goſpel: Render to Cæſar the things that are Cz» 

ſar's, and unto God the things that are God's: to which 
Cromwell made no reply. He ſhewed a great reſpect for learns 


His letters however are the, beſt teſtimonics of his parts; for e 
are varied in their ſtyle in a wonderful manner, emily adapts. 
ed to the purpoſes for which they were written, and the per» 
ſons to whom they were addreſſed. A great number of them 
are to be found in Thurloe's and Nichols's collections, as well 


ing and learned men, without affecting to be learned himſelf, . 


2s in. Ruſhworth and Whitlocke. His public ſpecches were 


long, dark, and perplexed ; and though mixed with the 3 ö 
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che times, yet have ſentiments in them. which ſhew a ſuperi 
1 _ of underſtanding. Several of theſe are in Whitlocke's 
ac 


emorials.” In his converſation he was eaſy and pleaſant, ' | 


and could unbend himſelf without loſing his dignity. . He made 
nan excellent choice in thoſe he employed, but truſted none of 
them farther than was neceſſary. oo 
It may ſeem ſtrange, that in drawing together his character, 
there ſhould be nothing ſaid of his principles as to government 
or religion ; but the real truth is, that — * can be diſcovered 
with eertainty. We know that he hated a commonwealth and 


the preſbyterians; but what his ſentiments were in other re- 


. 1 it is not poſſible to ſay. When he recollected himſelf after 
follies of his youth, there ſeems to be no doubt that he had 


ſerious impreſſions of religion; and theſe ſeem to be very ſtrong 
roofs that he was afterwards tinctured with enthuſiaſm. It is 


impoſſible to ſuppoſe him a ſanatic in the time of his elevation; 
it were more reaſonable to ſuppoſe him gradually to have loſt all 
ſenſe of religion, and only to have preſeryed the maſk of it, for 
the better carrying on his deſigns, and managing the different 
arties. Clatendon mentions his ſpeaking kindly of biſhops,” as 
if there was ſomething good in that order, if the droſs was 
ſcoured off; and ſeems to think he was in earneſt. But the 
Whole of his life proves that he was not ſteady to any form of re- 
gion, ſuppoſing him to have retained any principles at the bot- 
tom; and there ſeems to be little doubt, that the true meaning 
of theſe flattering words was, his deſign to return to the old 
form of government; for whatever he intended, this was his 
at aim. He did not averturn the conſtitution to leave it in 
ruins, but to ſet it up again, and himſelf at the head gf it: and 
though he compared his own government at firſt to that of a 
high conſtable, yet all he laboured at afterwards was plainly to 
get the chaos new formed, and his own authority ſanctiſied by 
the regal title, and the appearance of a Jegal parliament, -/ 
He had many children, of whom fix, Richard, Henry, Bridget, 


Elizabeth, Mary, Frances, ſurvived to advanced age. Richard 


bis eldeſt ſon was born Oct. 4, 1626, and died July 13, 1712, 
at Cheſnunt in Hertfordſhire. - His father has been cenſured 


for keeping him at a diſtance from huſineſs, and giving him 


no employment; but for this perhaps there was not any juſt 


Major of Hunley in Hampſhire, eſq. who brought him a good 
fortune. He ſuffered him to purſue the bent of his inclinations, 
and to lead the life of a plain, honeſt, country gentleman; 
- which for a time was highly ſuitable to his own intereſt, as it 
ſeemed to correſpond witl 440 terms of the inſtrument of: go- 
vernment; and with the diſlike-which the protector, when ſirſt 
ſo called, had expreſſed of hereditary right. When he had _ 
tt ES 3 E 1 - terwards 
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: 12 He married him to a daughter and coheir of Richard 
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terwards brought about a change in affairs, he altered his con- 
duct towards his ſon; named him the firſt lord in his other 


houſe; reſigned to him the chancellorſhip of Oxford; and con- 

ferred upon him all the honours he could. His ſecond ſan + 
Henry, born Jan. 20, 1627, he ſent over into Ireland, where he 
raiſed him er ander the poſt of lord lieutenant. Though 
in this he ſeemed to give him the preference to Richard, yet 
in reality he uſed him more harſhly; for though his abilities 
were good, his manners irreproachable, and his ſubmiſſion ex- 
emplary, yet he paid no great deference to his recommenda- 
tions, and allowed him as little power as could well be ima- 
gined. This ſon died March 25, 1674, having married a daugh- 
ter of fir. Francis Ruſſel of Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire. 
He was buried in the church of Wicken in the ſame county, in 
which Spinney abbey his manſion-houſe ſtood, and has this 
ſimple epitaph in the chancel : Henricus Cromwell de Spinney 
obiit 23 die Martii, anno Chriſti 1673, annoque ætatis 4). 


His lady died April 7, 1687, aged 52, and was buried by him. 


He married all his daughters well, and was kind to their huſ- 


bands; but it is ſaid that he gave them no fortunes. Bridget 


his eldeſt firſt married commiſſary- general Ireton, and after his 
deceaſe lieutenant - general Fleetwood. Cromwell is ſaid never 


to have had but one confident, and that was Ireton; whom he 


placed at the head of affairs in Ireland, where he died of the 
plague in 165 1. This daughter was a republican, as were her 
two huſbands, and conſequently not quite agreeable to her 


father; otherwiſe a woman of very good ſenſe, and regular in 


her behaviour. By Ireton ſhe had one daughter of her own 
name, married to Mr. Bendiſh. Elizabeth, his ſecond and fa- 
vourite daughter, was born in 1630, and married John Cley- 
pole, eſq. 2 Northamptonſhire gentleman, whom the protector 


made maſter of the horſe, created a baronet in 1657, and ap- 


pointed him one of his lords. Mary, his third daughter, born 
in 1636, was married with great ſolemnity to lord Fauconberg, 
Nov. 18, 1657; but the ſame day more privately by Dr. Hewett, 


11 to the office in the common-prayer-book. She was 


a lady of great beauty, and of à very high ſpirit; and, after her 
brother Richard was depoſed, is thought to have promoted 


very ſucceſsfully the reſtoration of king Charles: for it is re- 


markable, chat all Cromwell's daughters, except the eldeſt, had 
a ſecret kindneſs for the royal family, of which however he 
was not ignorant. Lord Fauconberg was ſent to the Tower 
8 committee of ſafety, and was in very high favour with 

arles II. He was raiſed to the dignity of an earl by king 
William; and died Dec. 31, 1700. His lady ſurvived him to 
March 1712, and diſtinguiſhed herſelf to her death, by the 


quickneſs of her wit, and the ſolidity of her judgment. Frances, 
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bert Rich, grandſon to the carl of Warwick, in 1657, who died 
Feb. 36th following; and; ſecondly, to fir John Ruſſel of Chip. 
__ »CRONEGK(JounFrEperIck Baron Dx), born at Anſpach 
in 1731, died of the ſmall-pox in 1758, at the age of 27, was of 
an antient family. Endowed with a lively imagination, he had 
à conſide rable taſte for poetry, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Ger- 
many as an amiable, ingenious, and ſenſible poet, though too 
frequently ſomewhat careleſs. He travelled over a great part 
of Europe, and made the moſt ſtay at Paris, where he gained 
the friendſhip and eſteem of the learned, eſpecially that of 
Mad. de Graffini. His works were printed in german at Leipſic 
in 1760 Among them are ſeveral poems; dramatical pieces, 
fome whereof are not deſtitute of merit; a fort of elegies; under 
the name of te Ä.. ᷑ĩ 
CRO OK (SIR GRORCGR), lord chief juſtice of England in the 
reign of Charles I. He was born at Chilton in Buckinghan- 
| ſhire, about 1661, and bred at Oxford. He was ſucceſſively 
double reader in the Inner Temple, and the king's ſerjeant; 
- Juſtice of the common pleas, afterwards chief juſtice of England; 
"and, as a member of os houſe of commons, yoted againſt ſhip- 
money. He built a chapel at Beachley in Bucks, and an hoſ- 
pital in the ſame pariſh, with a liberal endowment. When 
old, he ſued out a writ of eaſe, and afterwards died at Water. 
- ſtock in Oxfordſhire, in 1641, aged 82 years. 
CROSBT (Buss), was born at Stockton upon Tees, in 1725, 
and bred to the profeſſion of the law; but came early in life 
to London, where he practiſed ſeveral years as an attorney. 
In 1758 he was elected one of the common council for Tower 
Ward; in 1760 he purehaſed for 3600l. the office of city re- 
membrancer, which in 1761 he was permitted to. fell again; 
in 1964 he was a vglunteer candidate for the office of ſheriff, 
and obtained it; and in February 1765 was, without oppoſition, 
choſen alderman of the ward of 'Bread-ftreet.- He was elected 
lord mayor Sept. 24, 1770, and in his addrefs of thanks, clapping 
his hand on his heart, he aſſured his fellow citizens, © that at 
the riſk'of his life, he would protect them in their juſt privi- 
leges and liberties.” - That this profeſſion was not a mere parade 


ol words, was evinced by his conduct in March 3771, in the 


" eaſe of the proclamation againſt Wheble and other printers. 
"Alderman Oliver was committed to the Tower; and Mr. Croſby 
Athen lord mayor) was ordered into the cuſtody: of the ſerjeant 
at arms; but on his ſpiritedly obſerving, * that if any offences 
had been committed, he was the-greateſt offender, and that he 
.. Gnged to join his brother in office, an order was ſigned for his 
"commitment to the Tower, permitting him, however, to 8 


dell firſt to Mr. Ro. 
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that night in the Manſion-houſe. The thanks of the court of 
common council were given to the lord mayor, and to the alder - 
men Wilkes and Oliver, “for having ſupported, on this im- 
portant ogeaſion, the liberties of the corporation, and for having 
defended the conſtitution.” During the time of his impriſon-⸗ 


ment, the lord mayor was honoured with the freedom of the 


city of Worceſter and the town of Bedford; with addreſſes 
from the counties of Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan; 
from the towns of Neweaſtle, Stratford, and Honiton; from 
the common council of almoſt every ward in the city of Londonz 
and from many patriotic clubs. The | parliament was pro- 
rogued the 23d of July; when the lord mayor, being releaſed 
of courſe, was carried from the Tower to the on-houſe 


with every eee mark of the approbation of his fellow citizens; 


and after- the expiration of his mayoralty, was again rewarded 

the thanks of the corporation, and a cup of 1ool. in value. 
His activity as a magiſtrate, and his ſtrict attendance on the 
variety of publie ſtations which he filled, were almoſt proverbial. 


He died Feb. 14, 1993 [ TJ. 


CROSS (MichazT), an engliſh artiſt; and famous copier pie of 
5 who flouriſhed in the reigns oe eren I. and 

arles II. A pleaſant ſtory goes of him, that being employed 
by the firſt of theſe kings to copy ſeveral eminent pieces in Italy, 
and having leave of the ſtate of Venice to copy the celebrated 
madonna of Raphael in St. Mark's church, he performed the 


_ talk ſo . he is ſaid to have put à trick upon 


the Italians, by leaving his copy, and bringing away the original; 

and thas beten 1 ſent ho wok, but that _ 
had got the ſtart of them ſo far as to carry it clear off. This 
picture was afterwards, in Oliver Cromwell's days, bought by 
the ſpaniſh ambaſſador, when the king's goods were e to 
ſale. Croſs copied likewiſe Titian's Europa, and cele- - 
brated pieces, agmirably well. Lewis Croſs, who died 1724; 
repainted a little picture of Maty queen of Scots in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the duke of Hamilton, and was ordered to make it as 
handſome as he could. He made the face a round one. It was 
. an original, and innumerable copies have been made 
from Bat = e CO Tad par A 


' CROUSAZ (jens Perer pz), a celebrated philoſopher and 


mathematician, was deſcended of an antient and genteel family, 
and born at Lauſanne in Switzerland, April 13, 1663. His 


father educated him with great care; and, defigning him for 
the profeſſion of arme, had him particularly inſtructed in every 
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taſte for ſoldiering, but on the contrary a great love of letters 
and ſtudy: which being obſerved by his father, he was left to 
follow the bent of his natural inclination. He ſtudied under 
ſeveral ingenious maſters ſucceſſively; and the reading of Des 
Cartes's works made him apply himſelf with great earneſtneſs to 
philoſophy and mathematics, in which he made a conſiderable 
progreſs. Some time after he went to Geneva, to Holland, to 
France; and at Paris became acquainted with Malbranche and 
other eminent men. Returning to his own country, he was 
made an honorary profeſſor. In 1699 he was choſen profeſſor 
of greek and of philoſophy at Bern; afterwards rector of the 
academy of Laufanne in 1706, and 1722, and mathematical and 
e a e profeſſor at Groningen in 1724. Two years after, 
e was nominated a foreign member of the royal academy of 
ſciences at Paris; about which time he was pitched upon to 
be tutor to prince Frederic of Heſſe Caſſel, nephew of the 
king of Sweden. He managed the education of this illuſtrious 
perſon to the year 1732, when he was appointed. by that king 
counſellor, of his embaſſies. In 1737 he became profeſſor of 
eu fes and mathematics in the academy of Lauſanne; where 
died in 1748, aged 85 years. He was the author of many 
works; as, 1. An eſſay upon Logic, in french, Amſterd. 1712. 
He -afterwards enlarged this work into 6 vols. 8 vo. and ſo it 
was printed in the edition of 1741; but, ſonie time before his 
death, he contracted theſe 6 volumes into one. 2. A treatiſe 
upon beauty, 2 vols. 1 2mo. 3. A treatiſe upon the education 
of children, 2 vols. 12mo. 4. An examination of a treatiſe upon 
. the liberty of thinking, in 8 vo. 5. An examination of antient 
and modern pyrrhoniſm, in folio. 6. Sermons. 7. Miſcel- 
laneous works. 8. A commentary upon Pope's eſſay on man, 
9. Several pieces upon philoſophy and mathematics. 
5 CROWNE (Joan), an American, was the ſon of an inde- 
pendent miniſter in Nova Scotia. Being a man of ſome genius, 
and impatient- of the - gloomy education he received in that 
country, he reſolved upon coming to England, to try if he 
could not make his fortune by his wits. When he firſt arrived 
here, his neceſſities: were extremely urgent; and he was obliged 
to become gentleman uſher to an old independent lady; but he 
ſoon grew as weary- of that preciſe office, as he was of the 
diſcipline of Nova Scotia. He ſet himſelf therefore to writing; 
and preſently made himſelf ſo known to the court and the town, 
* that he was nominated by Charles II. to write “ The maſque 
of Calypſo.” This nomination. was procured him by the earl 
of Rocheſter; it muſt not however be aſcribed; entirely. to his 
merit, but to ſome little ſpite in this lord, who deſigned by 
that preference to mortify Dryden. Upon the breaking out of 
the two parties, after the pretended diſcovery of the n 


| ſee another comedy.” Crowne endeayoured to excuſe himſel 


- 


being kn 
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the favour Crowne was in at court, induced him to embrace 
the e about which time he wrote a . called the 
te City Politics, in order to ſatiriſe 185 expoſe the whigs. This 
coma was by many intrigues of the party-men hindred from 
appear PE PROP On tage, till the 9005 imſelf laid his abſolute 


commands on the lord chamberlain to have it acted immediately. 


About tlie latter end of this reign; Crowne, tired out with writ- 


ing, and deſirous to ſhelter himſelf from the reſentment. of 
many enemies he had made by his City Politics, ventured to 
addreſs the king himſelf, for an eſtabliſhment in ſome office; 
that might be a ſecurity to him for life. The king anſwered; 
« he ſhould be provided for; but added, © that he would fir 


by telling the king, that“ he plotted ſlowly and awkwardly. 
is majeſty replied, that © he would help him to à plot; and 
ſo put into his hand the ſpaniſh comedy; called Non pued 
eſſer, out of which Crowne took the comedy of © Sir Courtly 
Nice.“ The play was juſt ready to appear to the world; and 
Crowne extremely delighted to think, that he was going to be 
made happy the remaining part of his life, by the performance 
of the king's. promiſe. But upon the laſt day of the rehearſal, 
he met Underhill the player coming from the houſe, as he was 
going to it; upon which, reprimanding him for neglecting ſq 
conſiderable a part as he had in the comedy, and upon the laſt 
oy too; © Lord, fir,” ſays Underhill, © we are all undone.” 

ow.” ſays. Crowne, is the playhouſe on fire? © The 
whole nation,” replies the player, will quickly be ſo; for the 
king is dead.” The king's death ruined Crowne; who had now 


nothing but his wits. to live on for the rare part of his 
life. Fe is not certain when he died, but ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
where about 1793: He was the author of 17 plays, ſome of 
which were ated with great ſucceſs ; of * The Church Scuffle, 


an heroit poem, containing a true hiſtory, and ſhewing the 


folly, foppery, luxury, lazineſs, pride, ambition, and contention 
of the romiſh clexgy ; and of two other poems, called Fandion 
1 and PPP 
 CROXALL (Dr. Sau] was the ſon of Samiiel Croxall, 

rector of. Hanworth in Middleſex, and Walton upon Thames 


in Surrey, in the laſt of which places young Samuel was born. 


He received his early education gt Eton ſchool, and thence 
was ſent to St. John's college in Cambridge. It is faid, that 
while he was at the univerſity, he became enamoured of Mrs. 


Anna Maria. lordaunt, who lirſt in pied his breaſt v ith love; 
and to hom he dedicates © The Fair Circaſſian.“ Croxall 
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and yet taken from a book which makes a part of the canon of 
ſcripture. . The firſt 3 this poem, under the title of 
_ « Solomon's Song, Chap. iv.“ appeared in Steele's Miſcellany, 

17 8. The firſt edition of the whole poem appeared in 1720. 
Croxall had not long quitted the univerſity, ere he was in- 
ſtituted to the vicarage of Hampton in. Middleſex ; and after- 
wards, Feb. 1731, to the united pariſhes of St. Mary Somerſet 
and St. Mary Mounthaw, in London, both which he held till 
his death. He was alfo chancellor, prebendary, canon. reſi- 
dentiary, and. portionift of the church of Hereford; in 1732 
was made archdeacon of Salop and chaplain to the king; and 
in Feb. 1734 obtained the vicarage of Selleck in Herefordſhire. 
He died at an advanced age, Feb. 13, 7 52. Dr. Croxall, 
who principally governed the church of Hereford during the 
old age of biſhop Egerton, pulled down the old ſtone. chapel 
| 4 ems Fo the palace, of which a fine plate was publifhed 
by the ſociety, of antiquaries in 1737; and with the. materials 
built a houſe for his brother Mr. Rodney Croxall. Having 
| early imbibed a ſtrong attachment to the whig intereſt, he em- 
: ployed his pen in favour of that party during the latter end 
| of queen Anne's reign ; and'publiſhed ** Two original cantos, in 
imitation of Spenſer's Fairy Queen,“ as a ſatire on the carl of 
a Oxford's adminiſtration. In 1715 he addreſſed a poem to the 
duke of Argyle, upon his obtaining a victory over the rebels; 
and the fame year prong “The Viſion,” a poem, addreſſed 
to the earl of Halifax. In 1720 he publiſhed” “ The Fair Cir- 
caſhan,” in 4to; in 1722, a collection of “ Fables of ſop 
and others, tranſlated into engliſh.” He wrote all the dedica- 
tions prefixed to the * Select noyels,” printed for Watts, 1729; 
and was the author of“ co us politics, 17335, 8ro. His 
lateſt publication was © The Royal manual; in the preface of 
which he endeavours to fhew, that. it was compoſed by the 
famous Andrew Marvel, found among his MSS. but it was 
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generally believed to de written by himſelf, 
CROZE (Ma THU ATN VETSsERR La), the ſon of a merchant, 
was born at Nantz in 1661; and, after having been to America, 
became a benedickine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1678. 
He was already ſkilled in many languages, antient and modern; 
his learning extenſive and ſolid; and theſe, joined to à free and 
independent way of thinking, and perhaps ſome little diſguſts, 
which are commonly a motiye in thefe cafes, induced bim to 
quit his order and his religion in 1696. He made his abjura- 
tion at Baſil; paſſed from. thenge to Berlin, where he taught 
zouth; became librarian to the king of Pruſſia ; married 2 
Joung woman of Dauphin& ; was made/ profeſſor of philoſophy 
at Berlin in 1724; and died there in 1739 aged'7 
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fiques ſur different ſujets, 4to. 2. Entretiens ſur divers ſujets 
d'hiſtoire- 3. An armenian dictionary, in 4to. He was 12 
years in compiling it. 4. Hiſtoire du chriſtianiſme des Indes, 
12mo. 5. Hiſtoire du chriſtianiſme d Ethiopie & d' Armenie, 
dye VCC | 
CRUDEN (Ar.xxander M. A.), was born at Aberdeen 
1704, and educated in the Mariſchal college in that city, where 
he took his degrees, but refuſed entering upon the miniſtry 
becauſe of the ' patronage act, which ſet aſide the power of po- 
ular elections. In 1728 he ſettled in London, and took a 
þcokſeller's ſhop under the royal exchange: but his principal 
ſubſiſtence” aroſe from his conducting ſeveral learned works 
then in'the preſs. In 1737 he publiſhed his Concordance, and 
then ſet out upon a rgmantic ſcheme to reform the univerſities | 
of Oxford and Can ge, for which he was impriſoned in a 
mad houſe in Chelſea” In 1761 he publiſhed the ſecond edi- 
tion of his Concordance, which is one of the beſt books of the 
kind we have; and ſoon after he procured a pardon for a con- 
demned criminal, which drove him mad a ſecond time. After 
all, he was a very learned inoffenſive man, and was found dead 
in a praying poſture at Iſlington 1774, aged 70. 
C USIU 8, or KRANS (MarTitN), is ſaid to have been the 
' firſt perſon who taught the greek language in Germany. He 
was born in the dioceſe of Bamberg, 1526; became profeſſor 
of the belles lettres at Tubingen; and died at Eſtingen in 1607, 
aged 81. As little as his name may be known, there are ſome 
curious and uſeful works of his compiling. 1. Turco-Græciæ 
libri octo. Baſil: 1584. This collection is of great uſe to thoſe 
who would apply themſelves to the hiſtory and language of the 
modern Greeks. 2. Annales Sueveci, ab initio rerum ad an- 
num 1549+ 3. Germano-Greciz libri ſex, 1585, fol. 
CT ESIA8, a native of Cnidos, who accompanied Cyrus the 
ſon of Darius in his expedition againiſt his brother Artaxerxes; 
by whom he was taken priſoner. But curing Artaxerxes of a 
wound he received in the battle, he became a great favourite 
at the court of Perſia, where he cn—_ practiſing phyſic for 
17 years; and was employed in feveral' negotiations. He 
wrote the Hiſtory of Perſia in 23 books; and a Hiſtory of the 
Indies ; but theſe works are now loſt, and all we have remainin 
of them is an abridgment compiled by Photius. The — 
judicious among the antients looked upon Cteſias as a fabulous 
writer; yet ſeveral of the antient hiſtorians and modern chriſ- 
on writers have adopted in part his chronology of the Afyrian 
_ CTESIBIUS, of Al 2 famous mathematician under 
Ptolemy Phyſco about 120 years before the common æra, was, 
it is W of the pump. An accident ĩt 
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was that unfolded his taſte: for mechanics. On: lowering 2 
mirror-that was in his father's ſhop, he obſerved that the weight 
which helped it in moving upwards and downwards, and which 
was incloſed in a cylinder, made a noiſe, produced by the fric- 
tion of the air a forced by the weight. He ſet about 
examining into the cauſe of this ſound, and thought it might 
be poſſible to avail himſelf of it for making an hydraulic-organ, 
in which the air and the water ſhould form the ſound ; an un- 
dertaking which he executed with ſucceſs, This was followed 
by an object of greater importance. Cteſibius, encouraged by 
this production, thought of uſing his mechanical ſkill in mea- 
ſuring time. He conſtructed a clepſydra formed with water, 
_ " and regulated by cogged wheels; the water by falling turned 
theſe wheels, which communicated their motion to a column 
on which were marked the ae dee the 
months and the hours. At the ſame” time that the cogged 
Wheels were put in motion, they raiſed a little ſtatue, which 
with a wand pointed to the months and hours marked 
upon the column. This is a different perſon from Cteſibius of 
Chalcis, who was a cynic philoſopher, of a ſportire diſpoſition 
and a cheerful temper, who had the art of being agreeable to 
the great, without ſubmitting to the vile arts of  flattery, and 
made them hearken to truth, and gave them a taſte for virtue, 
under the name of amuſ emen. 
CUDWORTH (RaLen), a learned engliſh divine, was ſon 
of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, and born 1617, at Aller in Somerſet- 
hire, of which place his father was rector. His mother was 
of the family of Machell, and had been nurſe to prince Henry, 
eldeſt ſon af James I. His father dying when he was only 
ſeven years of age, and his mother marrying again, his educa- 
tion fell under his father-in-law; Dr. Stoughton, who conducted 
it with great care, and was very attentive to the promiſing ge- 
nius of his fon. In 1630, he was admitted penſioner of Ema- 
nuel college Cambridge; of which, after taking the degrees of 
B. A. and M. A. he was choſen fellow, and became an eminent | 
tutor. Among his pupils, which were numerous, was Mr. 
William Temple, afterwards a baronet, and famous for his em- 
baſſies and writings. Somewhere about 1641 he was preſented 
to the rectory of North Cadbury in Somerſetſhire. In 1642 
he gave the world the firſt ſpecimen of his great abilities and 
learning, by publiſhing A diſcourſe concerning the true no- 
tion of the lord's ſupper.” It was printed at London in 4to, 
with only the initial letters of his name. He contends that 
the lord's ſupper is not a ſacrifice, but a feaſt upon a facri- 
- fice; and endeavours to demonſtrate, that the lord's ſupper 
in the chriſtian church, in reference to the true facrifice of 
Chriſt, is a parallel to the feaſts upon ſaeriſices, both in = 
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jewiſh religion and heatheniſni ſuperſtition.” Bochart, Spencer, 


Selden, and other eminent writers, quote this diſcourſe with 
great commetidations. © The notion however, though ſupported 
by the author with uncommon learning, is generally rejected; 
the lord's ſupper being ſuppoſed nothing more than a ſimple 
commemoration of the death and ſufferings of Chriſt, which 
ſeems indeed more agreeable to the plain language of Scripture. 
The ſame year likewiſe appeared his treatiſe, intituled, The 
union of Chriſt and the church 2 ſhadow, by R. C.“ printed 
at London, in 4to © 5 $3 . i 

In 1644 he took the degree of B. D. upon which occaſion 


he maintained the two mo theſes: 1. Dantur, boni & 


mali rationes æternæ & indiſpenſabiles z that is, The reaſons of 
good and evil are eternal and indiſpenſable, 2. Dantur ſub- 
ſtantiæ i Vn ſua natura immortales; that is, There are in- 
corporeal ſubſtances by their own nature immortal. It appears 
from theſe queſtions, that he was even at that time examining 
and revolving in his mind thoſe important ſubjects, which he 
ſo long afterwards cleared up with ſuch uncommon penetra- 
tion in his “ Intellectual Syſtem,” and other works {till pre- 
ſerved in MS. The ſame year he was appointed maſter of 
Clare-hall in Cambridge, in the room of Dr. Paſke, who had 
been ejected by the parliamentary viſitors. The year after, 
Dr. Metcalf having reſigned the regius profeſſorſhip of the he- 
brew tongues, Cudworth was unanimouſly nominated by the 
ſeven eleCtors to ſucceed him. From this time he abandoned 
all the functions of a miniſter, and applied himſelf only to his 
academical employments and ſtudies, eſpecially to that of the 
jewiſh antiquities. March 31, 1647, he preached before the 
houſe of commons at Weſtminſter, upon a day of public humi- 
liation, a ſermon upon 1 John in. 3, 4. for which he had the 
thanks'of that houſe returned him the ſame day. This ſermon 
was printed the ſame year at Cambridge in 4to, with a dedica- 
tion to the houſe of commons; of which dedication we will be 
at the pains to tranſcribe the firſt paragraph, merely to give the 
ſtranger to his character a juſt and proper idea of it, and to 
prevent certain prejudices, ' which will be apt to riſe in his 
mind apainſt him, from the fituation he views him in at preſent, 
« 'To 'the' honourable houſe of commons: The ſcope of this 
ſermon, which not long ſince exerciſed your patience, worthy 
ſenators, was not to contend for this or that opinion, but only 
to perſuade men to the life of Chriſt, as the pith and kernel of 
all religion; without which, I may boldly ſay, all the ſeveral 
forms of religion, though we pleaſe ourſelves never ſo much in 
them, are but ſo many ſeveral dreams. And thoſe many opi- 
nions about religion, that are every where ſo eagerly contended 
for on all ſides, where * not lie at the bottom, are _ 
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ſo many ſhadows fighting with one another: ſo. that I may wel] 


ſay of the true chriſtian, that is indeed poſſeſſed of the life of 


chriſtianity, in oppoſition to all thoſe that are but lightly tinc- 
tured with the opinions of it, in the language of the poet, 


© Ong memwray, gs Pug ona (won. | 


Wherefore I could not think any. thing elle, either more neceſ- | | 


fary for chriſtians in general, or more ſeaſonable at this time, 
than to ſtir them up to the real eſtabliſhment. of; the righteouſ- 
neſs of God in their hearts, and that participation of the divine 
nature, which the apoſtle ſpeaketh of, that ſo they might not 
content themſelves with mere fancies and conceits of Chriſt, 
without the. ſpirit of Chriſt really dwelling in them, and Chriſt 
himſelf inwardly formed in their hearts; nor ſatisfy. themſelves 
with the mere holding of right and orthodox opinions, as they 


conceive, whilſt they are utterly, devoid within of that divine 


life, which Chriſt came to kindle in men's ſouls; and therefore 
are ſo apt to ſpend all their zeal upon a yiolent obtruding of 
their own opinions and apprehenfions upon others, who. cannot 
give entertainment to them: which, beſides its repugnancy to 
the doctrine and example of - Chriſt himſelf, is like to be the 
bellows that will blow a fire of diſcord and contention in chriſ- 


tian common wealths; whilſt, in the mean time theſe hungry 


and ſtarved opinions and apprehenſions devour all the life an 

ſubſtance of religion, as the lean kine in Pharaoh's dream did 
eat up the fat. Nor, laſtly, pleaſe themſelves only in the vio- 
lent oppoling other men's ſuperſtitions, according to the genius 
of the preſent times, without ſubſtituting in the room 5 them 
an inward principle of ſpirit and life in their own ſouls; for, 
I fear, many of us, that pull down idols in our churches, may 
ſet. them up in our hearts; and, whilſt we quarrel with pain- 
ted glaſs, make no ſcruple at all of entertaining many foul luſts 
in our ſouls, and committing continual idolatry with them.“ 
In 1651 he took the degrees of D. D. and in 1654 was 
choſen maſter of Chriſt's college in Cambridge; in which year 
alſo, it is obſervable that he married. He ſpent the. remainder 
of his life in this ſtation, proving. highly ſerviceable to the uni- 


verſity, and the church of England. Jan. 1657 he was one of 


the perſons nominated by a committee pf the parliament, to be 
conſulted about the engliſh tranſlation. of the Bible. The lord 
commiſſioner Whitlocke, who had the. care of this buſineſs, 
mentions him among others; and ſays, that © this committee 
often met at his houſe, and had the moſt learned men in the ori- 
ental tongues, to conſult with in this great buſineſs, and divers 
learned and excellent obſervations of ſame miſtakes in the tranſ- 
lation of the Bible in engliſh ;z which yet was agreed to be the 
beſt of any-tranſlatiop in the world. Our author had a gre 
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Mare in the friendſhip and eſteem of John Thurloe, eſq. ſecre- 
tary of. ſtate to the protectors Oliver and Richard Cromwell; 
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ſuch perſons in the univerſity as were proper to be employed in 
political and civil affairs. Thus, beſides ſeveral. letters of rg- 


commendation remaining in MS. there is a printed one in Thur- 


loe's “ State papers, in which he recommends to the ſecre- 
tary, for the place of chaplain to the engliſh merchants at Liſ- 
bon, Mr. Zachary Cradock, afterwards provoſt of Eton col- 
lege, and famous for his uncommon learning and abilities as 
Bc la ieags 
| Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he wrote a copy of verſes, 
which were. publiſhed in Academiz Cantabrigienſis EQTH- 
PIA, five ad Carolum II. reducem, &c. gratulatio;“ and in 

[6] Jap. 1659 he wrote the following and the perpetual diſtractions of the bur= 
letter to ſecretary Thurloe, upon his de- ſarſhip, which the ſta tutes of this colledge 
ſign of publiſhing ſome latin diſcourſes in impoſe upon me. It was my purpoſe to 


ſeen by any chriſtians, which wonld the 


defence of chriſtianity againſt judaiſm. 
„Sir, having this opportunity offered 


by doctour Sclater, who deſires to wait up- 


on you, upon your kind invitation which 
I acquainted him with, I could do no leſſe 
than accompany him with theſe few lines, 
to preſent. my ſervice to you. I am per- 
ſwaded, you will be well ſatisfied in his 


ingenuity, when are. acquainted: with 
n N. you cquaintt | 


ow I have this opportunity, I 
«hall uſe the freedom to acquaint you with 
another buſineſs, *+ [- am perſwadei by 
friends to publiſh ſome diſcourſes, which 
I have prepared in latine, that will be of 
a polemicall nature, in defenſe of chriſ- 
tianity againſt judaiſme ; explaining ſome 


cheef places of ſcripture controverted be- 


tween the jews and, us, as Daniel's pro- 


phecy of the ſeventy weeks, never yet 


ſufficiently cleared and improved; and 
withall extricating many  difficylties of 
chronologie. Which taſke I the rather 
undertake, not only becauſe it is ſuitable 


to my hebrew profeſſion, and becauſe I 
. have lighted on ſome jewiſh writings vpon 


the atgument, as have ſcarcely ever been 


better inable me fully to confute them; 
but alſo becauſe I conceive. it a worke 


proper and ſuitable to this preſent age. 


However, though I ſhould not be able my- 


ſelfe to be any way inſtrumental to theſe - 


great tranſactions of providence, not with- 
out cauſe hoped for of many amongſt the 


and humble ſervant 2 


_ dedicate theſe fruits of my ſtudies. to his 


highnes, to whoſe' noble father I was 
much obliged, if I may have leave or pre- 
ſume to doe: which 1 cannot better un- 
derſtand by any than yaurſelfe, if you 
ſhall think it convenient, when you 'have 
an opportunity to inſinuate any ſuch thing, 
which I permitte wholly to your prudence. 
I intend,, Cod willing, te be in London 
ſome time in March; and then I ſhall 
waite upon you to receve your information. 
In the mean time, craving pardon for this 
prolixity of mine and freedome, I ſub- 


_ ſcribe myſelf your really devoted friend 


E 
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5 FE R. Cup woa run.” 
„/ inns on 
Chriſt, Coll. Cambr. 1 
Ihe © Diſcoutſe concerning Daniel's 
Prophecy of the ſeventy Weeks.“ men- 
tioned in this letter, and ſtill extant in 
Ms. is highly commended by Dr Henry 


More, in the preface to his Explana- 


tion of the grand Myſtery of Godlineſs; 
where he obſeryes, that Dr. Cudwerth in 
that diſcourſe, which was read in the pub- 


lic ſchools of the univerfity, had unde- 
ceived the world, which had long been 


miſled by the authority of Joſeph Scaliger; 
and that, taking Funccius's'epocha, he had 


de monſtrated the manifeſtation of the Meſ- 


ſiah to have ſallen out at the end of the 
6gth week, and his paſſion in the r i: 
of the laſt, in the moſt natural and proper 


jews; yet 1 perſwade myſelſe my pains ſenſe thereof: which demonſtration of 
may not be altogether unprofitable for the his, ſays: More, is ot as much price 
ſettling and eftabliſhing of chriſtians; or and worth in theology, as either the cir- 
at leaſt I ſhall give an account of my ſpend- culation of the blood in phyſic, or the mo + 
ing ſuch vacant hours, as I could redeeme tion of the earth in natural philoſophy.” 

1 80 E e 4 SO - 1663 
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„„ cup ATH. 
1662 was . by Sheldon, then BR of London, to the 
vicarage of Aſhyeltin Hertforalhire. In 1658 he was itiftalle 
2 prebendary of Glouceſter; ind in this year it was that he 
5 ubliſhed at London, in folio, his famous work, intituled, 
*« The true intellectual ſyſtem of the univerſe : the firſt part, 
wherein all the reaſon and paoſophy of atheiſm is copfuted, 
and its impoſſibility demonſtrated.” The imprimatur by Dr. Sa- 


1671, ſeyen years before the publication of this work; for it 
met with much oppoſition from ſome people at court, before it 
was publiſhed, who alſo uſed all their endeayours to deſtroy the 
reputation of it after. The 1 75 7 too, on account of ſome few 
ſingularities in it, joined, as they generally do, with the free- 
, thinkers in decrying and abuſing it. Thus the rev. Mr. John 
Turner, in his © Diſcourſe of the Meſſiah,” tells us, that “ we 
muſt conclude Dr. Cudworth to be himſelf a tritheiſtic; a ſect 
for which, I believe, he may have a kindneſs, becauſe he loves 
hard words; or ſomething elſe, without either ftick ot trick, 
which I will not name, becauſe his book pretends to be written 
againſt it.“ And again, The moſt: that charity itſelf gan al- 
Jow the dpftor, if it wete to ſtep forth, and ſpeak his moſt fa- 
vourable character to the world, is, that he is an arian, a ſoci- 
nan, or à deift.” 5 ee, ee 
Dr Cudworth in his work was ſo extfemely fair an antago- 
niſt, that he was ſuppoſed by ſome almoſt to betray the cauſe he 
meant to defend. Thus Dryden tells us, that © he raiſed ſuch 
ſtrong objections againſt the being of a God and providence, 
hat many thought he had not anſwered them; and lord 
Shafteſbury has the following paſſage': * You know the com- 
mon fate of thoſe who dare to appear fair authors. What was 
that pious learned man's caſe, who wrote the Intellectual Syſ- 
tem of the univerſe? 1 confeſs, it was pleaſant enough to con- 
 fider, that though the whole world were no leſs ſatisfied with 
his capacity and learning, than with his ſincerity in the cauſe of 
the deity; yet was he acenſed of giving the upper hand to the 
atheiſts, hb having only ftated their reaſons and thoſe of their 
adverſaries fairly together.” Bayle, in his“ Continuation des 
28 diverſes ſur les cometes,” obſerved,” that Cud worth by 


muel Parker, chaplain to e . is dated M. 29, 


his plaſtic nature gave great advantage to the atheiſts; and laid 


the foundation of à warm diſpute between himſelf and le Clerc 
upon this ſubject, of which we have taken more particular no- 
tice in our article of le Clerc. This laſt-mentioned gentleman 
expreſſed his wiſhes, that ſome man of learning would tranſ- 
late the Intellectnal Syſtem into latin; but this deſign, though 
formed or entertained arid attempted by ſeveral petſons in Ger- 
many, was never executed. till. 1533, when the learned Moſheim 
publiſhed his ar of it. A ſecond edition of the engliſh 
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8 oe Birch, 1 943, in 2 vols. Ato. in which were 
from Med $ latin edition, references to 
ſhe ger —— in the I Intellectual Syſtem: for it was a 


confiderable defect, and frequent among even che beſt writers 


of the laſt cnn that the references of their quotations wete 
— few, and tho 
aud worth, was ſupplied by Meſheim; who had been at the 
pains to fearch them a out, and to note them accurately 
fo Birch's edition, there are, belides the Intelle al spter, 
the followi ng pieces of our author, viz. A diſcourſe concerning 
the true notion of the Lord's Supper, and Two Sermons, on 
1 John ii. 3, 4. ünd 1 Cor. xv. 57. fo all which is prefixed an 
account of the life and writings * the author by Dr. Birch. 
Cudworth died at Cambridge Ju une 26, 1688, and was in- 
terred in the chapel of Chriſt's college. He was 4 man of ve 
extenſive erudition, excellently {killed in the learned Langu: 
and antiquity, # good mathematician, a ſubtle philo 
_ profound metaphyſician. He embraced the mechanical or 
corpuſculer phil mou but with regard to the deity, intelh- 
genees,” genn, ideas, and in fhort, the principles of human 
knowledge, he followed Plato, and even the latter Platoniſts. 
A great number of writers commend his piety and modeſty; 
and Burnet having obſerved, that Dr. Henry More ſtudied to 
conſider religion ãs à feed of a deiform nature, and in order to 
this, ſet young ſdents much on reading the antient philoſo- 
phers, chief 


this on with a great ſtrength of genius, and a vaſt compaſs of 
learning; and that he was a man of great conduct and prudence; 
: upon which his enemies did very falſely accuſe him of craft and 
a diſimulation / Lord Shafteſbury ſtyles him ( an excellent and 
g learned divine, of higheſt authority at home, and fame abroad.” 
K e left ſeveral poſthumous works [HI], which ſeem to be a con- 
tinuation of his Intellectual Syſtem; of which he had given the 
world only the firſt jou One of thefe was pub iſhed by 
Chances, biſhop of Durham, 1731, in 8vo. under this title, 
A treatiſe concerning eternal and immutable morality.” This 


0 piece was levelled againft the writings of Hobbes and others, 
10 who revived the exploded opinions of Protagoras; raking away 
5 the efſential and eternal differences of moral good and evil, of 


«} Of theſe MSS. betete 46blc aden, ef Tuck ck 2 chan 
en Randed to the public 28 Mr: wa has 5 in the Britiſh Mult eum. 
progreſs. is accurately traced in the ss ter alſo N SLY, Catalogue 
cl Review for May 1783, from the 88 z vol. i. p. 28. : oy e th 
library at Oates, Tas ha ny . 


obſeure and imperfect. This defect, in regam 
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ſopher, ani 


is, Tully, and Plotinus, and on conſidering the 
chriſtian religion as a ine ſent from God, both to elevate 
1 and ſweeten human nature, tells us, that“ Cud worth carried 


Juſt and e and ke thei all Oy, produ@tions of 


46 C UERENHE RT. 
divine or human will. He left alſo ſevexal ther N88. the 


titles and ſubjeQs of which are as follows: 1. A diſcourſe of 
moral good and evi: 2. Another book of morality, wherein 


Hobbes's philoſophy is explained. 3. A diſcourſe of liberty 
and neceſſity, in which the grounds of the atheiſtical philoſophy 
are confuted, and morality vindicated and explained. 4. An- 
other book de libero arbitrio. 5. Upon Daniel's \praphecy of 
the 50 weeks, wherein all the interpretations of the jews are 
ond dered and confuted, with ſeveral of ſome learned chriſtians. 
6. Of the verity of the chriſtian religion againſt the jews. 7. 
A diſcourſe of the creation of the world, and immortality of 
the ſoul. 8. Hebrew learning. 9g. An exp | 
notion of God, and of the extenſion of ſpirits [Ii | 
_ » CUERENHERT (Txt oport: van), a very extraordinary per- 
Jon, was a native of Amſterdam, where he was born in 1522. 


It appears, that early in life he travelled into Spain and Por- 


tugal; but the motives of his journey are not aſcertained. He 
was a man of ſcience; and, according to report, a good poet. 
The ſiſter arts he at firſt conſidered as an amuſemement only; 
but in the end he was obliged, it ſeems, to have recourſe to 
engraving alone for his ſupport. And though the different 
ſtudies in which he employed his time prevented his attachment 
to this profeſſion from being ſo eloſe as it ought to have been, 


; * at leaſt the marks of genius are diſcoverable in his works. 


hey are flight, and haſtily executed with the graver alone; 
but in an open careleſs ſtyle, ſo as greatly to reſemble drawings 
made with a pen. He was ſettled at Haerlem; and there pur- 
ſuing his favourite ſtudies in literature, he learned latin, and 


probably died young; but he left one bart. who to the ſoftneſs and elegancy 


anation of Hobbes's | 


[1] Our amber had ſeveral el who. ſham, of Oo ta the 8 of Eſſer, 


daughter, Damaris, who became ſecond 


wife to fir Francis Maſham, of Oates in 
the county of Eſſex, bart. This lady had 
a great friendſhip with Locke, who died 
in her houſe at Oates in 1704, where he 
had reſided for ſeveral years. She was 


diſtinguiſhed for her uncommen genius and 


learning; and in 1696 publiſhed in iamo, 
without her name, A diſcourfe concern- 


Ing the love of God; containing 126 
pages, beſides the preface. It was tranſ- 
lated into french by Peter Coſte, and 
printed at Amſterdam in 1705. About 
42700 ſhe publiſhed another treatiſe under 
he title of Occaſional thoughts in re- 

rence to à virtuous and chriſtian life.“ 


12 mo. She lies buried in the abbey church 
of Bath, where à monument is erected to 
Her memory, with this inſcription; 
„ Near this place lies dame Damaris 


y * 


Maſham, daughter of Ralph Cudworth, 


D. D. and ſecond wife of fir Francis Ma- 
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of her own ſex, added feveral of the no- 
bleſt accomptiſhments and qualities of the 
other. She d theſe advautages in 
a degree unuſual to either, and tempered 
them with an exaQtneſs peculiar to her- 
ſelf. - Her learning, judgement, ſagacity, 
and penetration, together with her candour 
and love of truth, were very obſervable to all 
that converſed with her, or were acquaint- 
ed with thoſe ſmall treatiſes ſhe publiſhed 
in her life-time, though ſhe induſtriouly 
concealed her name. Being mother of an 
only ſon, the applied all her natural and 
acquired ;endowments to the care of his 
education. She, was 2 ſtriet (obſerver of 
all the virtues belonging to every ation of 
her liſe; and only wanted opportunities 
to make thoſe-talents ſhine in the world» 
; which were ihe admiration of her friend. 
She was born che 18th of January 1655 

and died on the aoth of April 1508. 
Was 
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was made ſecretarꝝ to that town, from whence he was ſent ſeve- | 


ral times as ambaſſador to the prince of Orange, to whom he 
addreſſed a famous manifeſto, which that prince publiſhed in 
1506. Had he ſtopped. here, it had been well; but directing 
his thoughts into a different channel, he undertook an argu- 
ment as dangerous as it was abſurd. He maintained, that all 
religious communications were corrupted; and that without a 
ſupernatural miſſion, accompanied with miracles, no perſon had 
any right to adminiſter in any religious office: he therefore 
pronounced that man to be unworthy the name of à chriſtian 
who would enter any place of public worſhip. This he not 
only advanced in words, but ſtrove to ſhew the ſincerity of 
his belief in it by practice; and for that reaſon would not com- 
municate with either proteſtant or papiſt. His works were 


| in three volumes folio, 1630; and though he was 


everal times impriſoned, and at laſt ſentenced to baniſhment, 
yet he does not appear to have altered his ſentiments. He died 


at Tergout in 1590, aged 68. It is no ſmall addition to the 


honour of this ſingular man, that he was the inſtructor of that 
juſtly celebrated artiſt Henry Goltzius. Cuerenhert worked 
conjointly with the Galles and other artiſts, from the deſigns of 
Martin Hemſkerk. | The ſubjects are from the old and new 
Teſtament, and conſiſt chiefly of middling-ſized plates length- 
wiſe. He alſo engraved ſeveral ſubjects from Frank Floris. 

CUEVA (ALFonsus DE La), known by the name of Bedmar, 


of an antient family in Spain, ambaflador of Philip. III. to 


to the republic of Venice, conſpired, as it is ſaid, in 1618, 
with the duke of Oſſuna, viceroy of Naples, and don Pedro of 
Toledo, governor of Milan, for ruining the ſtate to which he 
had been ſent. La Cueva brought a party of foreigners into 


the city, and ſecured their ſervices by means of money. The 


conſpirators were to ſet fixe to the arſenal of the republic, and 
then to ſeize on the moſt important poſts. Troops from the 
Milaneſe were to arrive at a certain time over land, and mari- 


ners, bribed to that purpoſe, were to ſhew the way to barks . 


loaded with ſoldiers. This horrible plot was diſcovered. Such 
of the conſpirators as could be found were put to death by 
drowning. +. The character of the ambaſſador was, however, 
reſpected in the author of this conſpiracy. The ſenate ſecretly 


4 


ſent him away, for fear of his being torn to on by the popu- 
lace. In a copious diſcuſſion of this conſpiracy, printed at 
the end of the ſecond edition of . Obſervations on Italy, the 
learned and ingenious Grofley undertakes to prove that this 
conſpiracy was nothing but an artifice of the e e eon. 
tnved by Fra Paoli, to diſengage. himſelf from the marquis of 
Bedmar, whoſe preſence was diſagrecable to him. But M. 
Mallet-Dupan athrms, with ſeveral others that, wih the ex- 

| x ception 

pf | 


eption of ſorne circumſtarices invented by romancing hiſtorians, 
this conſpiracy was very real. If the republic of Venice kept 
the diſcovery of this plot a profound ſecret, it was becauſe it 
had been fruſtrated; chat Spain was extremely formidable, and 
that there was no other alternative but to keep filence, or to 
declare war againſt that kingdom. Being forced to quit Venice, 
Bedmar went to Flanders, where he filled the office of preſident 
of the council, and received the cardinals hat. His ſeverity 
mg cauſed him to be turned out of the government, he re- 
tired to Rome, where he died in 1665, corifidered as one of 
the moſt vigorous as well as one of the moſt dangerous geniuſes 
that ever Spain produced. His ſagacity was ſuch, that his con- 
jectures almoſt paſſed for prophecies. To this ſingular perſpi- 
cacity he added a rare talent for managing the moſt intricate 
affairs; a wonderful inſtinct in the knowledge of mankind; 
an eaſy and — diſpoſition, and ſo much the more im- 
penetrable, as every body thought he ſaw into him; all the ap- 
Pearances of a perfect tranquillity of mind in the midſt of the 
moſt cruel agitations. Some writers attribute to him A treatiſe 
in italian, againſt the liberty of the republic of Venice, inti- 
tuled: Squitinio della liberta Veneta; Mirandola, 1612, 4to. 
and tranflated into french by Amelot de la Houſſaye; but others 
give it, with greater reaſon, to Mark Velſer. 
CUFF (H ENR), a celebrated wit and excellent ſcholar, but 


* 


> 


memorable erte for the peculiarity of his fate, was deſcend- 

ed from a good amily, though ſome have infinuated the con- 
trary, and born at Hinton St. George in Somerſetſhire about 
1560. He gave early marks of genius and application, and in 
1576 was admitted of Trinity college in Oxford; where he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge of the greek tongue, 

and an admirable faculty in diſputing. He became in due time 
fellow ; but he had the misfortune to loſe his fellowſhip for a 
bon mot, or good thing, which, in the gaiety of his heart, he 
happened to fay upon fir Thomas Pope, the founder of his col- 

ege. Sir Thomas, it ſeems, had a very extraordinary way with 
him, when he went a-viſiting, of ſeizing whatever he could la 
his hands on, and carrying it off under his gown or in his poc- 
ket; which however was nor imputed to diſhoneſty, but to hu- 
mour. Now Cuff, upon a time of merriment with his fellows, 
was led to ay, A pox | this is a poor beggatly college indeed: 
the plate that our founder ſtole, would build ſuch another.” 
The preſident, hearing of this, eſected Cuff from His fellowſhip ; 
not ſuffering ptophane wit to be thus exerciſed within his walls, 
for fear per 73 that it ſhould become contagious. Cuff's merit 
however was ſo great, and his reputation for Iæatning ſo extra- 
 ordinaty, thit ho was; in 1586, elected probatiotier of Merton 

college by fit Henry Savile, then warden of it 3 and tuo years 


after | 


juſt” mentioned, 


L 


after made. fellow. PE was OR upon 25 2 pan capable of 
ing a ſhining figure i in ks and how dear he was to fir 
Henry: Savile, . ot only from the inſtance of kindneſg 
t b ſo from a letter of his to the learned 

Camden, in which ives him the higheſt character, an 
ſtyles him his on . -amden's intimate friend. He wrote 
a greek epigram in commendation of Camden's Britannia, which 
is prefixed to all the latin editions, and to ſome of the engliſh 
tranſlations of it; and which has been much admired. He was 

afterwards a to the greek profeſſorſhip, and choſen 

proctor of the univerſity in 1594. 

Mo what time he left Oxford, or upon what occaſion, does 
appear; but there is ſome reaſon to believe, it was for the 
fike of travelling in order to improve himſelf. For he was 


always inclined rather to a buſy, than to a retired life; a ＋ | 


held, that learning was of little ſervice to any man, if it di 
not render him fitter to be employed in matters of importance. 
This diſpoſition of his recommended him much to the favour 
of the celebrated Robert earl of Eſſex, who was himſelf of 
much the ſame temper; equally fond of knowledge and 0 
Cuff became his ſecretary ; but it had been happier for him, if 
he could have contented bimſelf with an eaſy and honourable 
ſituation, which his own learning, and the aſſiſtance of his 
friends in the univerſity, had procured him. For he was in- 
volved in all the misfortunes Fg hat unhappy earl, and did not 
eſcape partaking of his fate, Nay, upon the ſudden reverſe of 
that earl's fortunes, Cuff found Ra If in the moſt wretched 
condition poſſible: for he was not only involved in all his miſ- 
fortunes, <A looked upon as the chief if not the ſole cauſe 
and author of them. Thus, when the earl was tried and con- 
demned, Feb. 19, 1601, and ſolicited by the divines who at- 
tended him while under ſentence, he not only confeſſed matters 
prejudicial to Cuff, but likewiſe charged him to his face with 
being the author of all his misfortunes, and the perſon who 
principally perſuaded him to purſue. violent meaſures. Sir 
Henry Neville alſo, being involved in this unhappy buſineſs, 
mentioned Cuff as the perſon who invited him to the meeting 
at Drury-houſe; z where the plot for forcing the carl's way to the 
queen by violence was congerted. Cuff was 1 to his 
trial March 5th. following, and defended himſelf with great 
da wy ſpirit... He was however convicted; and with fir 
Gelly Merrick executed at Tyburn, March 30, 1691 ; dying, it 
is ſaid, with great oonſta 1 courage, He delared, at the 
place of execution, that & he was not in the leaſt dee 
that wild commotion which was raiſed by a particular 
but unadviſed carl, but ſhut up that whole day within 
houſe, whexe he ſpent his tine. in very melancholy reflection 
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that he never perſuaded any man to take up arms againft the 
queen, but was moſt heartily concetned for being an inftrument 
of bringing that worthy gentleman fir. Henry Neville into danger, 
and did moſt earneſtly intreat his pardon, W 
Henry Wotton, and other writers. Camden alſo, who knew 
him intimately, and had lived many years in great friendſhip 
with him, hath this ſhort but bitter reflection: “ vir exquiſitiſ- 
fima doQrina, ingenioque acerrimo, fed turbido & tortuoſo ;” 
that is, a man of moſt exquiſite learning and penetrating wit, 
but of a ſeditious and crooked diſpoſition. Others' are milder 


in their cenſures; and all allow him to have been a = able 
e 


and learned man. He wrote a book in engliſh, very little before 


his death, which was printed about fix years after, under this 


title: The differences of the ages of man's life, together with 
the original cauſes, progreſs, and end thereof, 1607, 8vo.” It 
has been printed more than once ſince, and commended as a 
curious and philoſophical piece. Wood ſays, that be left be- 
| hind him other things ready for the preſs, which were never 


| 8 Biſhop Tanner has given us the title of one; viz. 


e rebus geſtis in ſancto concilio nicæno; or, The tranſactions 
in the holy council of Nice, tranſlated out of greek into latin, 
and believed to have been the work of Gelaſius Cyricenus, 
which was tranſcribed from the original in the Vatican library 
by Cuff. The manner of his death deprived him, as may eaſily 
de imagined, of a monument; an old friend however ventured 


to embalm his memory in the following epitaf nm 
Diooctus eras greed, ſclixque tibi fuit alpha, 
At fuit infelix omega, Cuffe, tuum. 
Which has been thus tranſlated s | 
N Thou waſt indeed well read in greek 
Thy alpha too was crown'd with hope: 55 
But, oh! though fad the truth 1 ſpeak, | — 
Thy omega proved but a rob). 
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We conclude with the judicious and ſalutary reflection of a 
celebrated author, upon the uneaſy life and unfortunate death of 
this extraordinary perſon. © Mingle not, ſays he, * your intereſt 
with a great man's, made deſperate by debts or court-injuries, 
whoſe breakings-out prove fatal to their wiſeſt friends and fol- 
lowers, averred in the laſt earl of Eſſex but one; where Mer- 
Tick his ſteward, and Cuff his ſecretary, though of excellent 
parts, were both hanged. For ſuch unconeocted rebellions 
turn ſeldom to the hurt of any, but the parties that promote 
them; being commonly guided by the directions of their ene- 
mies, as this was by Cecil, whoſe creatures perſuaded Eſſer 
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His character has been harſhly treated by lord Bacon; fir 
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to dis inconfderate attempt.” Oſborr's advice to his fon 
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CUJACIUS [(Jamts), a celebrated lawyer, was born at 
Thoulouſe about 1 520. His parents were mean; but nature 
made him more than amends For this misfortune, if it muſt be 
called ſo, by the great taleits fhe beſtowed upon him. He was 
one of. thoſe geniuſes who did all without a maſter. | He taught 
himſelf the greek and latin tongues, arid every thing. elſe which 
related to polite literature: and he arrived to fo prodigious a 
knowledge of law in general, and of civil law in particular, 
that he is ſuppoſed of all the moderns to have penetrated the 
fartheſt into the origin and myſteries of it. The means, by 
which he ſucceeded in theſe very deep reſearches, were the ſame 
which the antient, lawyers purſued ;, the etymology of words, 
and the lights of hiſtory. Indeed he-was ſome little time under 
Arnoldus :. but it was ſo little, that it can be eſteemed of no 
account to him. He had then ſurely great reaſon to complain 
of his country, for. refuſing him the profeſſor's chair when it 
was vacant, and preſenting one to it who was not capable of 
filling it with half the honour. , Foreigners however did juſtice 
to his merit. They came from. all parts, and ſtudied under his 
direction and management; and the ableſt magiſtrates, which 
France then had, were formed by the hand of this lawyer. From 
Thoulouſe he was invited to the univerſity of Cohors, and 
thence to Bourges. The king of France ſhewed him every ho- 
nour, and permitted him to FA amongſt his counſellors of par- 
lament. Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, invited him to 
Turin; and pope Gregory XIII. endeavoured to draw him to 
Bologna, his own native country. This was a very advanta- 
geous offer to Cujacius: but his age and infirmities did not per- 
mit him to acept it. He continued to teach at Bourges, where 
he took the greateſt pleaſure in communicating familiarly, to his 
friends and ſcholars whatever he had diſcovered in the law, and 
ſhewed them the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way to come to a perfect 
knowledge of that ſcience. He was remarkable for his friendly 
manner of treating. his ſcholars. He uſed to eat and drink 
with them; and, to encourage them in their ſtudies, lent them 
money and books, which procured him the name of © Father 
of his ſcholars.” He died at Bourges 1590; and his works were 
collected by C. Hannibal Fabrot, and publiſhed at Paris in 10 
vols. 1699. There is an anecdote, which ſhews him to have 
been a very wiſe and prudent, as well as à very great and gobd 
man. When his opinion was aſked about ſome-queſtions in di- 
vinity, which were then agitated, as they uſually are, with great 


U 


warmth and tumult, he is reported to have anſwered, Nil hoc 
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matters which lawyers ow owing to PR OLA lettle 
them, if you en, 5d among yourſelves. „ 
CULLEN (Wikia 15 Was born of reſpec 0 un 
[Lig parents in TN * | Having feryed a 15. kpprentice- 
to a ſurgeon and apothecary in Glaſgow, he obtained the 
place of a ſur 155 in one of the 1 $ alen from London 
to the Welt Indies. Not king his em loyment, , 15 returned 
to his own country, where he Perscrie 2 th ſhort time in the 
pariſh of Shotts, among the farmers and l ople. 
he removed to Hamilton, intending. to 48 85 e there 4 
4 phy fician. While he reſided near Shotts, Ar hidald duke of 

2 5 made 2 viſit to 2 ntleman in that neighbourhood, His 
engaged in ſome, chemical 5 which re⸗ 
e 2 Neschen by experiments, for which he then wanted 
the proper apparatus. The gentleman, recollecting young 
15 mentioned him as the perſon who could moſt probably 
5 ly his wants. He was conſequently invited to dinner, and 
to the duke, with whom he commenced an acquaintance, 
to which he was probably indebted for all his. future fortune. 
The Pane of Cullen having thus become known, his reputation 
AS 2 5q itioner was 100 eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood, 
ke of Hamilton reſided then for 3 ſhort time in that part 
1 che country, and having been ſuddenly taken ill, was induced 

by the character which he had heard 01 Cullen to ſend for his 
2 ance. The duke was not only beneficially aided by his 
ſcience in medicine, but amp! gratified | with his converſation. | 
He according ly obtained. for 7.9 a place in the univerſity 5 | 
| 4857 where his talents ſoon became more conſpicuous. | 
While he reſided in the country, formed a. e ; 
* a man, who, like himſelf, afterwards became eminent in 
his e ee e Hunter, ſince celebrated for his lec. 
tures on anatomy in London, was at that time not more affluent : 
than Cullen. hey agreed to purſue their ſtudies together, | 
ob entered into a partnerſhip as ſurgeons and apothecaries, on n 
e condition that alternately one ſhould practiſe the buſineſs, 
while the other might ſtudy medicine in whatever Were 
he referred. ſen, 2 29 775 the firlt choice, aud in 
uence went to Ed „ =o Cs, Kd 


oak Wag MA ſoon ol prepare peg Br. G Do boa, 
natomy and man-midwifery 43 7 him as an. 
gp ie death of D Dr. e Huner 1 


both bis pro! 0 0 in 1 1 0 a c e uch. 

e ow .repptat] on and to. tisfaction-0 Ans 
Was the partne nerſhip ſud ſud 1512 e * but ©) Ty 5 Illing 
2 t an engagement with him ſhould N the f of 1 
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Artner; gave up the articles of agreement; and entered into a 
riendly e ee with his former aſſociate in bufineſs. 
While Dr. Cullen practiſed in the country, he became at- 
tached to Miſs. Johnſton, the daughter of a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, and obtained her hand in marriage, when, 
without fortune or powerful friends, his own perfonal qualifi- 
. cations and profeſſional abilities were his only recommendations. 
This lady, who was about his own age; poſſeſſed in an emi- 


nent degtee the moſt amiable qualities that adorn her ſex. 


Though her fortune would now be accounted fmall; it was no 
imall acquiſition at that time in that country; eſpecially to one 
' | whoſe: fituation and proſpects in life were then fo confined. 
After having 88 wirh him in his various changes of 
fortune, ſhe died in the ſummer of 1786, leaving behind her 
a numerous family, with her huſband, to regret the loſs. He 
| had taken his degree as doctor of phyſic in 1740. In 1746 
be was appointed lecturer in chemiſtry in the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, and began his lecture in the latter term ¶ x] of the ſame 
| E No his various talents and endowments were diſplayed 
in a point of view that attracted the attention of the ſtudents, 
| and rendered their purſuits more intereſting to them than they 
had ever been before. Some few were envious of his ſucceſs, 
| but he purſued his literary career, regardleſs of their efforts; 
His ice as a phyſician increaſed daily, and on a vacancy in 
| the year 1751, he was appointed by the king profeſſor of 
medicine in the ſame univerfityz an advancement which 
| fill more increaſed his fame. On the death of Dr. Plumber, 
| profeffor of chemiſtry at Edinburgh, in the year 1750, he 
was invited to accept the vacant place by the unanimous voice 
of that univerſity. Having accordingly reſigned his employ- 
mentis at Glaſgow, he began his lectures in the month of 
October of the fame year. On the appointment of Dr. Cullen 
| to the profeſſorſhip, chemiſtry, which had before been diſre- 
garded, became the favourite ftudy, and his lectures were 
more frequented than any others, excepting that of anatomy. 
His fuccefs excited envy among his gy 7 ag They formed 
| a party of oppoſition among the ſtudents, who, miſrepreſenting 
bis doctrines, induced ſome men of the moſt eminence in the uni- 
verſity to oppoſe a ſyſtem which they knew only by 
| Cullen, no officious enquirer into the opinions of others, and 
laattentive-to what might be faid of his own, was regardleſs 
| of their efforts. Never was he heard to traduce the pro- 
feſſional character of = one who might have been thought a 
| Iival, either as a profeflor or a phyſician, The envy which 
his abilities had created, and his contempt or rather diſregard 
| of his opponents, contributed to increaſe his reputation. He 


"<2 a became 


Vor- IV, 


became more reſpeCted as he became more known. In his ad- 
dreſs affable and engaging, in his manners open and kind, and 


in his conduct free from the leaſt imputation of intereſted views, 


he was the friend and companion of every family that had occa- 
on for his medical affiſtance; nor could they who had once em- 
ployed Dr. Cullen be ſatisfied, if they wanted a phyſician, without 
13 5 for him again. On the death of Dr. Alſton, profeſſor 
of medicine, in 1763, the a of Edinburgh appointed 

r. Cullen to ſucceed him, with a requeſt that he would finiſh 
à courſe of lectures which his predeceſſor had begun. He 
conſented, but, inſtead of contenting himfelf with reading the 
imperfect copy which had been conſigned to him, undertook a 
new courſe which, was entirely his own. - The number of ſtu- 
_ dents increaſed, and added to the popularity of the new pro- 
feſſor. An imperfect copy of his lectures having been printed, 
he thought it expedient afterwards to publiſh a more correct 
edition. The infirmities of age increaſing, he reſigned his 
office in fayour of. Pr. Black, 8 had been formerly his pupil. 
On the death of Dr. Rutherford, who had long given lectures 
on the praCtiee of phyſie, Dr. Cullen and Dr. John Gregory 


became candidates for the yacant place. But previous to the 


time appointed for the election, the parties agreed to a compro- 
miſe, It was ſtipulated that each ſhould give lectures alter- 


nately, during their reſpective lives; but that the ſurvivor | 


ſhould: retain the claſs to which he ſhould give the preference. 
The arrangement having thus been made, Dr. Cullen delivered 
the firſt courſe of Lectures in 1766, and Dr. Gregory in the 
following year ſucceeded him. On the unexpected death of 
his colleague, Dr. Cullen continued to give lectures till within 
a few months before His death; an event which, to the regret 
of his friends and family, happened on the 13th of October, in 
the year 1790. FVV 

_ CULLUM (Rev. Si Jonx, bart.) was born 2 iſt June 1733, 


8 and educated at Bury ſchool; whence he went to Catherine-hall, 


Cambridge, of which, after having taken the degree of bachelor 


and maſter of arts, he was elected fellow 5th December 1759. In | 


March 1774 he became a member of the ſociety of antiquaries; 
in December that year he was inſtituted to the living of Great 
Thurlow in Suffolk; and in March 1775 was elecked fellow 


of the royal ſociety. He was the author of the Hiſtory and 


Antiquities of Hawſted in Suffolk. He died' at Hardwicke- 


' houſe gth October 1785. 


" CULPEPER (NicnoLAs) was ſon of Nicholas Culpeper, 2 


: P and grandſon of ſir Thomas Culpeper, bart. He 
was ſome time a ſtudent in the univerſity of Cambridge, which 


he left without degrees. He was ſoon after bound apprentice 
to an apothecary, and employed all his leiſure hours in the 
ſtudy of aſtrology, which fallacious ſtudy he afterwa 25 pro 


CUMBERLAND. agg 


feſſed . He was a writer of many books; .andlikewiſe tranſlated 
ſome out of latin. He was much reſorted to for his advice, 
which he gave gratis to the poor. He died in 1654 at his houſe 
in Spitalflelds. The moſt noted of his works is his Herbul. In 
this Vook he tells us under what planets the ſimples grow, and 
ſpeaks of their good and bad qualities as if he had calculated 
their nativitie.. Md | 
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CUMBRERLAND DA. RAD), a very learned engliſh 


divine, and biſhop of Peterborough, was the ſon of a+ citizen 
of London, and born there July 15, 1632. He was educated 
in claſſical learning at St. Paul's ſchool, and removed thence 
to Magdalen college in Cambtidge, where he took the degree 
of B. A. in 1653, and that of M. A. in 1656. He had then 
thoughts of applying himſelf to/phylic, and actually ſtudied it 
for ſome time; but changing his ſcheme, he went into orders, 
and being fellow of his college, was remarkable not only for 
a diligent application to books, but for an unaffected picty, and 
unblemiſhed probity of manners. In 1658 he was preſented by 
ſir John Norwich to the rectory of Brampton in Northampton- 
ſhire, in which rural retirement he minded little elſe than the 
duties of his function and his ſtudies. His relaxations from 
theſe were very few, beſides his journies to Cambridge, which 
he made frequently, for the ſake of preſerving a correſpondence 
with the learned in that place. Here he thought to have re- 
mained all his life, if his intimate friend and fellow collegiate 
fir Orlando Bridgman, upon his receiving the ſeals in 1667, 
had not invited him up to town, and ſoon after beſtowed upon 
him the living of Allhallows Stamford. As 43 
In 1672 he publiſhed a work in latin, intituled: De legibus 
nature diſquiſitio philoſophica, & c. or, A moons en- 
quiry into the laws of nature, in which their form, principal 
heads, order, promulgation, and obligation, are inveſtigated from 
the nature of things; and in which alſo the philoſophical ele- 
ments of Hobbes, moral as well as civil, are conſidered and 
refuted,” to. It has twice been tranſlated intg engliſh: firſt, 
by James Tyrrel, eſq. grandſon to archbiſhop Uſher, in 1692; 
and, next, in 1727, by Mr. Maxwell, who has prefixed “ An 
introduction concerning the miſtaken notions which the heathens 
had of the deity, and W defects in their morality, whence the 
uſefulneſs of revelation may appear; and has ſubjoined an 
appendix of two diſcourſes, one concerning the immateriality 


4 


of thinking ſubſtance, another concerning the obligation, pro- 


mulgation, and obſervance of the law of nature. Te 
| Notwithſtanding, the loud applauſe that was every where be- 
ſtowed on this performance, Cumberland ſeemed regardleſs of 
it all, and went on doing his duty with the ſame calmneſs and 
cheerfulneſs as before. In this Ration of a private clergyman 


he was importuned, ſuch was his reputation, by the univerſity 


Os Ff2 and 
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and his acquaintanee there, to take upon him the trouble of 


reſponding at the public commencement. He had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, 2 — Wo a fellow in the college, by the lance 
ef academical exerciſes. - He went out B. D. at a public com- 
mencement in 1663 and afterwards kept an act at another 
public commencement for his doctor's degree. This he did 
in 1680, in a very maſterly manner. In 1686 he publiſhed 
An effay on jewiſh meaſures and weights,” in which he ſhewed 
rent abilities and learning. Le Clerc' has given a very __ 

t of this work, and it has always been eſteemed by the 
curious. Bernard nevertheleſs, in his book De ponderibus 
& menſyris antiquis” publiſhed in 1688, ventured to contradict 
fome of his aſſertions, without naming hi n which Cum- 


Us a him : 
| berland wrote ſome ſheets to juſtify his calculations; but laid 


them aſide, and left his book to ſhift for itſelf. It vas looked 
pon at the revolution as a thing neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment 
che new government, that the men, who were to be raiſed 
to high ſtations in the church, ſhould be only ſuch as had been 
moſt eminent for their learning, moſt exemplary in their lives, 
and moſt firm to the proteſtant intereſt. While men with theſe 
e were looking for, the king was told, that Dr. 
; — — the fitteſt man he ae r e to the 
biſhopric of Peterborough; and accordingly he was elected 
May 15, 1691, in the room of Dr. Thomas White, who refuſed 
Sc no. oO T7 7 EIS | 
He now applied himſelf as attentively and diligently to the 
work of a biſhop, as he had hitherto diſcharged the duties of a 
private clergyman: and he did not omit the moſt minute parti · 
cular which belonged to his office. He is ſaid to have been 


in this reſpe& very rigid to himſelf, and never to have ſpared 


himfelf on any account whateyer. To the laſt month of his 
life it was impoſlible to diſſuade him from undertaking fatigues, 
though ſuperior to his ſtrength : his anſwer and reſolution 
was, * 1 will do my duty as long as I can.” He had acted by 
a maxim like this in his vigour; for when his friends repre- 
ſented to him, that by his ſtudies and labours he would injure 
his health, his uſual reply was, A man had better wear out 
than ruſt out.” In the mean time he did not neglect to culti- 
vate the ſtudies he had all his life purſued: and Baſe included 
almoſt every branch of human knowledge that is worthy of at- 
tention | 


. He had ſtudied mathematics in all its parts, and the 


ſcriptures in their original languages. He was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with olophy in its feveral branches, - had good: 
judgment in phyſic, knew every thing that was curious in 
anatomy, and was perfectly acquainted with the claſſics. - In- 
deed he was a hy ranger to no part of learning, but was 33 
able, as he is faid to have been willing, to talk in a maſterly 
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He ſpent a good many years of his life in examining San- 


choniatho's Phoenician hiſtory ; his motives to which are thus 
related by Mr, Payne, who was firſt his chaplain, and afterwards, 
by, marrying his daughter, became his ſon-in-law. The ad- 
varices, ſays he, whic popery had made under king James, 
occaſioned him to turn his thoughts to enquiring, by what 

{ſteps and methods idolatry got ground in the world. The 
oldeſt account of this he believed he found in Sanchoniatho's 


fragment. This he ſaw was a profeſſed apology for idolatry 


and he ſtudied it with no other view, than as it Jed to the dif 
covery of its original: for nt ſome time upon it, before 

| Ja Geng from it foocſteps of the 
hiſtory of the world before the flood. While other divines 
therefore of the church of England were engaged in the con- 
troverſy with the papiſts, he was endeavouring to ſtrike at 
the root of their idolatrous religion. His firſt deſign he finiſhed 
about the time of the revolution, and would then have printed 


it; but his bookſeller, being a cautious man, did not care to 
undertake it. Upon this diſcouragement, he laid afide the 


thoughts of making it public; but, having entered on a ſub- 
ject in which he thought he had made a great diſcovery, he 
went on with it rather for his own entertainment, than with 
any deſign of acquainting the world with it. He made a 
progreſs on a ſecond part, which he intituled, © Origines gen- 
tium 8 * nor did he diſcontinue theſe reſearches 
into the oldeſt times, till 1702. It has ſeemed ſurpriſing to 
ſome, that ſo conſcientious a prelate, after having ſpent ſo 
much time and pains in an enquiry which he judged of great 
importance, and eſpecially after having, as he It, fuce 
ceeded in it, ſhould yet never reſolve to communicate it to 
the world: but this neglect, if it was one, has been imputed 
to his averſion to a controverſy, which the novelty of his ſyſtem 
might probably have drawn him into. Theſe works however 

have not been loſt, for they were publiſhed after his death by 
his chaplain and ſon-in-law Mr. Payne: the firſt, in 1720, 8 
under this title, Sanchoniatho's Phcenician Hiſtory, tranſ- 
lated from the firſt book of Euſebius de præparatione evan- 
gelica: with a continuation of Sanchoniatho's hiſtory by Era- 
toſthenes Cyanzeus's canon, which Diczarchus conneQs with 
the firſt olympiad.” Theſe authors are illuſtrated with many - 
hiſtorical and chronologieal remarks, proving them to contain 
x ſeries of phoenician and tgyptian chronology, from the firſt 
man to the firſt olympiad, agreeably to the ſcnpture accountts. 
The ſecond work was publiſhed in 1724, 8vo. under this title, 
© Origines pentium antiquiſſimæ; or, Any for diſcovering 
the times of the firſt planting of nations,” in ſeveral tracts. 
Biſhop Cumberland lived to a yery' great age, and appears to 


have retained great vigour of mind, as well as great vigour of 


* 
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body, to the laſt. When Dr. Wilkins had publiſhed bis Coptic 
Teſtament, he made a preſent of one of them to the biſhop, 
who ſat down to ſtudy it when. he was paſt 8 3. Old as he 


was, he maſtered the language; and went through great part 


of this verſion, making remarks and obſervations all the way. 


At length, in the autumn of 1718, he was ſtruck in the after. 


noon with a deadly palſy, from which he could not be recovered, 
He had no previous notice of this at all; for he roſe that 


morning rather better and more vigorous than uſual. He died 


OR. q, in his 87th year, and was buried in his own cathedral, 
It is doing him no more than juſtice to ſay, that he was a man 


of very uncommon parts, very uncommon learning, and of vir- 


tue and true piety ſtill more uncommon, | -» .. 

. CUMING (WiLL1am), born in 1714, was the ſon of Mr, 
James Cuming, an eminent merchant in Edinburgh. After a 
ſuitable education in the high-ſchool of that eig and under 
the particular tuition of Mr. Alexander Muir, formerly pro- 
feſſor of philoſophy at Aberdeen, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of phyſic four years in the univerſity of Edinburgh, and 
became connected with ſome of the moſt eminent ſtudents in 
that line, In 1735 he ſpent nine months at Paris, improvin 
himſelf in anatomy and the french language; and he paſſed 
ſome time at Leyden the following year; but returned juſt be- 
fore the death of his father [I |. In 1738 he quitted Edinburgh for 
London; and while his friends were meditating a ſettlement for 
him at Lynne in the room of the late, fir: William Browne, his 
friend Dr. Fothergill found out a more promiſing one for him at 
Dorcheſter ; where he remained to the laſt, notwithſtanding the 
moſt preſſing invitations from his friend Fothergill to ſucceed 
Dr. Ruſſel in London. In the ſpace of a few years after bis 
eſtabliſhment at Dorcheſter, he game to be eropoyed in many, 
and in proceſs of time, with an. exception. of three or ſour 
at moſt, in all the families of diſtinction within the county, 


and frequently in the adjacent ones. At length his chaſte 


manners, his P and his probity, as they were more ge- 

nerally known, re 
confidential friend of ſome of the beſt families into which he 
was introduced. His warm and friendly attention to the in- 
tereſts of the late Mr. Hutchins, author of the hiſtory of Dorſet, 


” [x] An elegant ode, addreſſed to him eaſt india ſhip, which was wrecked on a rock 
on his going to France, Aug. 31, 1735» about two miles eaſt of the iſland of North 
by Mr. S. Boy ſe, is printed in Nichols's Ronalſha, the northernmoſt of the Orkney 
Miſecllany Poems, vol. vi. p. 34a; and iſlands, Nov. 18, 1740, Immediately 


1 


in the ſame yolume, p. 328, is the Viſion the „ Gre Mr. Cuming went off 


of Patience, an allegorical poem, ſacred to in the accompanied by the ſurgeon, 

the memory of Mr, Alexander Cuming, a and fix of the boldeſt ſeamen, in order to 
young gentleman unfortunately Joſt in the diſcover what the iſland was, but were 
northern ocean, on his retutn from China, never more heard of, Thirty-one of the 
1740. He waselder brother of the doctor, ſailors were ſaved out of one hundred, the 
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in bringing into light that well written and well arranged work; 


cannot better be expreſſed than in the grateful language of its 
author: One of the gentlemen to whom my acknowledg- 
ments are eminently due, permitted part of that time which is 
ſo beneficially employed to far better purpoſes, and is ſo pre- 
cious to a gentleman of his extenſive 3 to be diverted 
to the work in hand; the publication of which he patroniſed 
and promoted with great zeal and aſſiduity: nor did his ſucceſs 
fall ſhort of his . Without his friendly aſſiſtance my pa- 
pers might yet have remained undelivered to the preſs; or, if 
they had been committed to the public, would have wanted 
ſeyeral advantages and embelliſhments with which they now 
appear.” The doctor bequeathed his interleaved copy of this 
work to his friend and coadjutor in its publication. In 1752 
he received a diploma from the univerſity of Edinburgh; and 
was ſoon after elected a fellow of the, royal college of phy- 
ſicians there; and died ſenior fellow thereof. He was elected 
in 1769 fellow of the ſociety of antiquaries of London; and 
in 1781 of that of Scotland. The tenderneſs of his eyes was, 
through life, the 2 misfortune he had to ſtruggle with; 
and, conſidering the many obſtacles which the complaints in 
thoſe organs have occaſioned in the purſuit of knowledge, it is 
wonderful how he attained the degree of erudition which he was 


well known to poſſeſs. In his retreat from the more buſy purſuits. 


of this world, the ſurviving companions of his youth continued 
the friends and correſpondents of his advanced years; and he 


enjoyed to the laſt the ſingular ſatisfaction of being viſited by 
the moſt reſpectable perſons in the county for probity, rank, 


and fortune. We cannot but regret that the doctor, who has 
been the means of ſo many valuable performances being laid 
before the public, and ſome of them b eee by his pen, 
had not himſelf. ſtuod forth, to give that information for which 
he was ſo well qualified, both in point of claffical learning 
and elegant compoſition ¶ ]. He died of a dropſy, in the 74th 
year of his age, the 25th of March 1788. 

CUNÆEUS (PETER), a very learned lawyer, and profeſſor in 
the univerſity of Leyden, was horn at Fluſhing, in Zealand, 
1586: He was ſent to Leyden at 14, where he made great 
progreſs in greek, latin, hebrew, chaldaic, and ſyriac learning, 


[u] See memoirs of his life, ſeveral great humanity: poſſeſſed of a happy turn 
of his letters, and a portrait of him by for enquiry and obſeryation ; devoted from 
Sharp, after Beach, at the end of the fdurth an early age to the faithful diſcharge o 
edition of Dr. Letiſom's liſe of Dr. Fo- the duties of his profeſſion; The death 
thergill, 1986, $vo. The Sherbora Mer- of this excellent man is a mis fortune to 


cury of March 31 records his death, with his friends and neighbours, more inumedi.. 


this honourable teſtimony : „He was a ately, to the faculty in general, and to a 
phyſician of learning, ſtrict integrity. a ieee 0107's ISTH EG TT 
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- _ deference to bis judgment. Scaliger ſays, that he was extremely 


- Lon 2flronomical tables, of great eaſe and accuracy, founded 
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= John DruGus; and, with his albſtance, Wins a deep 
ledge in the jewiſh 7 a ee It appears that he was 
divinity, by his A theological 
ut religious diſputes runnin 
high « guſt to it, and_applicd 
mſelf to the belles lettres and the law. He was created 
D. at Leyden in 1611, at which time he was choſen pro- 
ſeſſor in the latin tongue, or of eloquence. He was afterwardg 
made profeſſor of politics; and in 1615 of civil law, which em- 
ployment he held to his death, which happened.in 1638.. He 
was the author of ſeveral ingenious and learned works ; and his 
- Little book “ De republica Hebræorum“ is ſtill held in high 
. His © Satyra menippza in ſui ſæculi homines inepte 
eruditos” was printed at Leyden in 1632,. and as much ad- 
mired for its wit as learning, He likewiſe publiſhed remarks 
_— Nonius's © Dionyfiaca,” aud ſome inauguration and other 
| — z not to omit a tranſlation which he made of Juljan's 
He was a man of great parts and learning; and we 
find Voſſus, Caſaubon, and other great men, ſpeaking of him 
in the higheſt terms of applauſe, and paying the profoundeſt 


ed, but of a molanchgly humour; no wonder, for it is 3 
umour which ariſes uſual * Dos a ſedentary way. of life, and 
into —_— therefore men . hard application and ſtudy are very 
* CUNINGHAM (WilL1an). We learn from biſhop Tanner 
t this perſon was a phyſician in London, and reſided in 
leman-ſtreet ſome years of his life, About the years 1556 
—1 559 he < joe at 3 and in- e 3 he was a public lec- 


| 3 art of g on copper was 

CUNI fag on oper one of the ARA age in the 
xviith 3 was born in Sileſia, and was = her 
extenfive knowledge in many branches of learning. but more 
2 in mathematics _ aſtronomy, upon which the wrote 

eral 2 treatiſes; particularly one under the title of 
Urania P ropitia, printed in 1650, in latin and „ and dedi- 
cated to Ferdinand III. emperor of Germany, In this work are 


upon Kepler's b 6s. But notwithſtanding her merit ſhines 
with ſut wht, luſtre as to reflect honour on her ſex, hiſtory 
does not inform us of the time of her birth. She learned languages 
vi h amazing facility; and e e poliſh, german, french, 
Malian, * e IT" —— 
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both vocal pn es apr t her; and yet 


theſe were no more than her amuſement, Her favourite ſtudy 
was the mathematics, and eſpecially aſtronomy, to which ſhe 
e applied; inſomuch that ſhe was ranked in the num- 
ber of the moſt able aſtronomers of her time. Her aſtronomical 
tables acquired her a prodigious reputation. She married 
Elias de Lewin, M. D.; and died at Piſtehen in 1664, much re- 
gretted by all loyers of real ſcience, and admirers of female ex- 
cellence. _  -. Ti ab | 
CUNNINGHAM (AL ZXaNDER) was born in Scotland, in 
the time of Cromwell's uſurpation, in 1654 : his father, was 
miniſter at Ettrick, in the ſhire and preſbytery of Selkirk. He 
was educated, according to the cuſtom of the ſcotch gentlemen 
of thoſe: times who were of the preſbyterian ſeQ of the chriſ- 
tians, in Holland, where we may ſuppoſe he imbibed his prin- 
ciples of government, and was much with the ſcotch and eng- 
liſh refugees at the Hague before the revolution, particularly 
with the earls of Argyle and Sunderland. He came over to 


England with the prince of Orange; and was honoured with 


the confidence and intimacy of many leading men among the 
whig party, or the friends and abettors of king William and 
the revolution. We find him employed, at different times, in 


the character of a travelling companion or tutor z. firſt to the 
earl of Hyndford and his brother Mr. William Carmichael, 


ſolieitor-general in the reign of queen Ann for Scotland; ſe- 
condly, with the lord Lorne, afterwards ſe well known under 
the name of John duke of Argyle; and thirdly, with the lord 
viſcount Lonſdale. In his travels we find him at the german 
courts with the celebrated Mr. Joſeph Addiſon, whoſe fortune, 


like that of our author, compelled him to 


t decome ſor hire 
; 2 travelling tutor to a ſquire. 


Lord Lorne, at the time he was under the tuition of Mr Cun- 


ningham, 2 not ſeyenteen years of age, was colonel of a 
regiment, whic 


the father of the earl of Argyle had raiſed for 
his majeſty's ſervice in Flanders. Mr. Cunningham's connec- 
tion with the duke of Argyle, with whom he had the honour 
of maintaining an intimacy as long as he lived, together with 
the opportunities he enjoyed of learning in his travels what 
may — military geography, naturally tended to qualify 
him for writing intelligibly on military affairs. On this ſub- 
ject Achilles, it is probable, communicated information to his 
preceptor Chiron. When we refle& on theſe circumſtances, 
we ſhall the leſs wonder that his accounts of battles and fieges, 


and in general of all the gperations of war, thould be ſo copioney 
| 3 | x AT : p 5 an 


and at the fame time ſo conceivable/and-fatiafa@tory.4Te ivnot 
unnatural on this occaſion to call to mind: that the hiſtorian 


Polybius, ſo ' juſtly renowned for his knowledge of both eivil 
and military affairs, was tutor to Scipio Africandss 2 

Mr. Cunningham, both when he travelled with tlie noble. 
men abovementioned, and on other occaſions, was employed 


by the engliſh miniſtry in tranſmitting ſcoret intelligence to 
them on the moſt important ſubjects. He was alſo on "ſundry. 


occafions employed by the generals of the confederate'armies to 
carry intelligence and to make repreſentations to the court of 
Britain. In Carſtares 'Stare papers, publiſhed by Dr. Macor- 


mick, principal of the united college of St. Andrew's, in 1774, 


there are two letters from our author, dated Paris the 22d and 
26th of Auguſt 1701, giving an account of his conferences 
with the marquis de Torcy, the french miniſter, relative to the 
ſcotch trade with France. This commercial negotiation, from 
the tenor of Cunningham's letters compared with his hiſtory, 

appears to have been only the oſtenſible object of his attention: 
for he ſent an exact account to king William, with whom he 
was perſonally acquainted, of the mi itary pteparations through- 
nt x aac DR 4 
Mr. Cunningham's political friends, Argyle, Sunderland, 
fir Robert Walpole, &c. on the acceſſion of Gomes I. ſent him 
as britiſh envoy to the republic of Venice, where he reſided 
from 1715 to 17120. His correſpondence, or ar leaſt part of 
it (for ſecretaty Craggs carried away his official correſpondence 


- 


from the public office, and probably, among others, ſome of 


9 

Mr. Cunningham's letters), with the ſecretaries of ſtate is pre- 
ferved in the paper- office. His diſpatches have been collected 
and arranged by Mr. Aſtle, who ar obligingly communicated 
this information to the author of the critical and biographical 
memoirs gw to the tranſlation of the latin manuſcript. ' 
A queſtion has, no doubt, been anticipated by the reader of 
theſe memorials of Mr. Cunningham, whether he was not the 
celebrated critic on Horace, and the author of the poſthumous 
criticiſms in an edition of Virgil publiſhed by Hamilton and 
Balfour of Edinburgh in 1742. On this queſtion, which is, no 
doubt, not a little intereſting to philologiſts, but nor perhaps ſo 

intereſting as it would have bovis 
Dr. Thomſon has been at a world of pains, xhauſted not a 
kttle reading, enquiry, and ' probable conjecture. He-beſtows 
aps more conſideration on it than the i ance of the 


eſtion deſerves. It muſt be owned, at the fame time, that 


u 
the circumſtances e prove the identity of the critic 
and the hiſtorian, and thoſe tending to prove their diverſity, 
re ſo many, and the evidence for and againſt each ſo nicely 
balanced, that it becomes a queſtion of infinitecurioſity on this 
DES „ account, 
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account, and of importance too, as illuſtrating the uncertainty 


of both direct and circumſtantial evidence. The hiſtorian | 
Alexander Cunningham was born in Scotland in the time of 
Cromwell's uſurpation; was educated in Holland, where he 


was intimately acquainted with many of the ſcotch and engliſni 


refugees at the e, and particularly with the earls of Argyle 


and Sunderland: he enjoyed, in an eminent degree, the favour 


and familiarity of the great: he travelled with the duke of 


Argyle: he was diſtinguiſhed by his ſkill in the game of cheſs ; 


he was in politics a whig; and he lived to extreme old age. 
Now there is very ſtrong evidence that all theſe circumſtances 
belong to the life, and point to Alexander Cunningham, the 
editor and commentator of Horace. It would ſeem ſtrange in- 
deed, if two Alexander Cunninghams, countrymen, contempo- 
raries, ſo diſtinguiſhed for erudition and the familiarity and fa- 
ygur of men of rank; and power, and the ſame men too, ſhould 


have flouriſhed at the ſame æra, in modes of life, in places of 


reſidence, in peculiarities of character, and other circumſtances 


ſo nearly parallel. And yet, notwithſtanding theſe accumu- 


lated coincidences, there are circumſtances too of diverſity and 
oppoſition. that ſeem incompatible with their identity; and 
therefore doctor Thomſon, after all his enquiries concerning 
the identity or the diverſity of the hilorian and the critic, on 
that ſubject remains ſceptical ; and from thoſe curious points 


of coincidence and oppoſition draws the following pertinent in- 


ference: “If the writings of our author have increaſed the 

ſtores of hiſtory, the incidents of his life, by ſhewing the uncer- 

tainty of oral tradition, have illuſtrated its importance.” 
He lived many years after his. return from Venice, which 


| he ſeems chiefly to have paſſed in a ſtudious retirement. In 


1735 he was viſited in London by lord Hyndford, at the inſtance 
of his lordſhip's father, to whom he had been tutor; when he 
appeared to be my old. It is probable that he lived about two 
years after; for the body of an Alexander Cunningham lies 
interred in the vicar chancel of St. Martin's church, who died 
in the 83d year of his age, on the 15th day of May 1737; and 
who was probably the ſame perſoon. 

His Hiſtory of Great Britain, from the revolution in 1688 
to the acceſſion of George I. was publiſhed in wro'vols. 4to. in 
1787. It was written by Mr. Cunningham in latin, but was 
tranſlated into engliſh by the rev. Dr. William Thomſon. - The 
original manuſeript came into the poſſeſſion of the rev. Dr. 
Hollingberry, archdeacon of Chicheſter, ſome of whoſe relations 
had been connected with the author. He communicated it to 
the earl of Hardwicke, and to Dr. Douglas, now biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, both of whom recommended the publication. In a ſhort 
preface to the work, the archdeacon ſays: My firſt deſign 
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' was to have produced it in the original; but, knowing how 


few are ſufficiently learned to underſtand, and how many are 


indiſpoſed to read two quarto volumes in latin, however intereſt. 
ing and entertaining the ſubject may be, I altered my purpoſe, 
and intended to have ſent it into the world in a tranſlation. : A 
nervous fever depriving me of the power, defeated the ſcheme.” 
Accordingly, he afterwards - transferred the undertaking to Dr. 
Thomſon; "and, we 'are told by Dr. Hollingberry that this 
gentleman © has expreſſed the ſenſe of the author with fidelity.” 
The work was undoubtedly well deſerving of publication. It 
contains the hiſtory of a very intereſting period, written by a 
man who had a conſiderable degree of authentie information, 
and his book contains many curious particulars not to be found 
in other hiſtories. His characters are often drawn with judg- 


ment and impartiality : at other times they are ſomewhat tinc- 


tured with-prejudice. This is particularly the caſe with reſpe& 
to biſhop Burnet, 1 whom he appears to have conceived a 
ſtrong perſonal diſlike. But he was manifeſtly a very attentive 
obſerver of the tranſactions of his own time; his works abound 
in juſt political remarks ; and the facts which he relates are ex- 
hibited with great perſpicuity, and often with much animation. 
Throughout his book h 


concerning which he writes; and he has alſo adorned his 
work with many alluſions to the claſſics and to antient hiſtory. 
The compilers of the Encyclopzdia Britannica thus conclude 
their article on this ſubject: Alexander Cunningham, the au- 
thor of the Hiſtory of Great Britain, has been ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame perſon with Alexander Cunningham who publiſhed an edi- 
tion of Horace at the Hague, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1721, which is 
highly eſteemed. But, from the beſt information we have been 
able to collect, they were certainly different perſons ; though 
they were both of the ſame name, lived at the ſame time, had 
boch been travelling tutors, were both ſaid to have been emi- 
nent for their ſkill at the game of cheſs, and both lived to a 
very advanced age, The editor of Horace is generally ſaid to 
have died in Holland, where he taught both the civil and canon 
Jaws, and where he had collected a very large library, which was 
n a TTC . 

. CUNNINGH (JonNn) was the ſon of an eminent winee 
merchant in the city of Dublin. His poetical genius dawned 
before he was twelve years of 1 ſeveral fugitive pieces pub- 
liſhed by him anonymouſly in the Dublin papers, whi boyiſh 


performances are yet honoured with the public ęſteem. About the | 


age of 17, he wrote his / Love in a miſt,” or © the Laſs of ſpirit,” 
to which Mr. Garrick was eminently indebted; the © Lying valet” 
being borrowed from it: for as * Love in a miſt” was hardly 


| e frequently interſperſes ſome account | 
of the literature and of the moſt eminent perſons of the age 


known 


he 
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known beyond the purlieus of Dublin, the latter did not think 


it worth his while to acknowledge whence he had taken his 


plot. Several years of his life were paſſed as an itinerant player 
in England and Scotland, which laſt place he quitted in 1707, 
and retired to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, a place which he had 
quitted before with regret, and even to his laſt hour he uſed 
emphatically to call his HO; according to his wiſh that, 


as he had lived, ſo he might die among his friends in Northum- 


berland. Nor was that wiſh denied him. He expired Sep- 


tember 18th, 1773 aged about 42 years. 
(Gi 


CUPERUS'(Gienznr), one of the moſt learned members 


of the academy of belles lettres at Paris, was born at'Hemmien 


in the duchy of Gueldres, 1644; became profeſſor of hiſtory, 
and alſo burgomaſter at Daventer; and died there in 1716. His 
works are: 1. Obſervationes criticz & pars nag, vols. 4to. 
2. Apotheoſis Homeri, 1683, 4to. 3. A hiſtory of the three 
Gordians. 4. A collection of letters, ſome of which are'ſmall 


diſſertations upon obſcure points of antiquity. 


_ CURCELLAUS (STerazn), an eminent and learned di- 
vine, was born at Geneva in 1586, and died at Amſterdam in 
1668. He was a miniſter in France for many years, and after- 
wards retired to Amſterdam, where he acquired a great repu- 


tation among the followers of Arminius. He read lectures in 
_ divinity to thoſe of his on party, and ſucceeded Epiſcopius in 


the profeſſorſhip. He wrote a great many pieces in the theo- 
logical way, where he always follows the ſentiments of Epiſco- 
pius, and very 'often does little more than abridge him: how- 
ever, he explains his notions in a clear and elegant manner. 
He had great {kill in the greek, as appears by his tranſlation o 
Comenius's book, intituled, © Janua linguarum,” into that lan- 
guage. He applied himſelf JOY to a critical examina- 
tion of the greek copies of the new Teſtament ; of which he 
gave a new edition with many various readings drawn from 
different MSS. ' He prefixed a large diflertation to this edition, 
in which he treats of various readings in. general; and remarks, 
among other things, that it would be extremely well, if there 
were no various readings in the books of the new Teſtament, 
but that ir is undeniable there are numbers, and very antient 
ones too; yet none, as he confeſſes, which affect in the leaſt 
a ſingle article of faith. Sandius has placed Curcelleus in his 
* Bibliotheque” of Antitrinitarians,” as if he had been a fol- 
lower of Socinus: but this all agree to have been done very 


injurioufſly. Le Clerc has defended him two or three times 


againſt ſome little exceptions and cavils, particularly againſt our 
Stillingfleet z and the reaſon he gives for doing it is, not only 
Nis ſide, but be- 


decauſe Curcellæus had truth and equity on 
cauſe he was his great uncle, which made him n 


. 
. 


ſelf. as in duty bound. The life of Curcellæus, as it was ſet 
forth in an oration by Polemburg his ſucceſſor in the chair, is 
prefixed to the folio edition of his Work. 
_ CURIO (Carivs SEcunpus), of Piemont, born at San Chi- 
rico, in 1503, of a noble family, cultivated philoſophy, and made 
ſeveral journies in Germany and Italy. Having abjured the 
religion of Rome to embrace the doctrines of Luther, he un- 
derwent à variety of perſecutions. He married in 1330, at 
Milan, where he began to preach. Having fed his abode near 
Caſal, he one day heard a: dominican declaiming oddly againſt 
Luther, and charging him with criminal acts and heretical no- 
tions, of which he was not guilty; le aſked permiſſion to give 
an anſwer to the outrageous preacher. This being granted: 
« My father, ſaid he to the monk, ( you have attributed to Lu- 
ther a number of terrible declarations; but where does he ſa 
them? Can you point me out the book where he has delivere 
ſuch a doctrine ?“ — The monk replied that he could not imme - 
diately ſhew him the paſſage; but that, if he would go with 
him to Turin, he would point it ont to him“ And I,“ ſaid 
Curio, © will ſhew you this moment that what you advanee can - 
not be true,” —Then, pulling out of his pocket Luther's com- 
mentary. on the epiſtle to the Galatians, he refuted the domi- 
nican with ſo much ſtrength of argument, that the crowd fell 
wo him, and it was with great difficulty that he eſcaped out 
their hands. [Faber, hiſtoire ecclefiaſtique}. Tbe inquiſ- 
tion and the biſhop of Turin being informed of this quarrel, 
Curio was arreſted. . But the biſhop, perceiving. that he was | 
ſupported by a conſiderable party, went to Rome, to aſk the 
pope in what manner he ſhould proceed. In the mean time, of 
Curio was carried in irons to a more private priſon, and kept | 
under a conſtant guard. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 
he found means to eſcape during the ws 2 He fled to Salo 
in the duchy of Milan, and from thence to Pavia; where, 
three years eee he was obliged to take refuge at Venice, 
3 the pope had, threatened to excommunicate the ſenate | 
of Pavia, if they did not put him under an arreſt. From Venice 
Curio went ſucceſſively to Ferrara, to Lucca, to Lauſanne in 


Switzerland, where he was made principal of the college, pert 
and laſtly to Bile in 1547. Here he became profeſſor of elo- hay 
quence and the belles lettres during a period cf 22 years, that is the 
to ſay, till bis death, which happened in 1569, at the age of 67- was 
There is a ſingular work by bim, intituled : De amplitudine this 
beati regni Dei; Bale, 1550, 8yo. It extends that kingdom to with 
the comprehenſion of a far greater number of elect than the who 
generality of divines are apt to allow. He alſo wrote: 1. Opuſ- urn, 
cula z Bale, 1544. 8vo. ſcarce, and containing a diſſertation on Ate 


Providence, another on the immortality of the foul, &c- -2 _ 


ferd + Bale, 1553, N. 3. Calvinus judaiſans,-159g,/8v0-, 4. To 
him are attributed: Paſquillorum tomi duo, 154442 parts in 
I vgl. 8%. What has led the critics to think him the editor of 
this collection, is, that he is indeed the author of the two edi- 
tions of Paſquillus extaticus, 8 vo. the one without date, the 
other of Geneva, 1544. The ſecond was reprinted with Paſ- 
quillus theologaſter; Geneva, 1667, 12mo.. Biting ſatires, 
which petulance on one ſide, and the deſire of ſuppreſſing them 
on the other, have occaſioned to be ſought after. The book- 
collectors add to theſe two volumes the works of a certain 
German, named Paſquillus merus. This makes a third volume, 
which has ſcarcely any relation to the former, and both the one 
and the other are of no great value. 
| CURL.-(EpmunD), 2 bookſeller, rendered notorious by Mr. 
Pope in his Dunciad. He was born in the weſt of England, 
| and after paſſing through ſeveral menial capacities arrived at 
4 the degree of a -bookſeller's man. He afterwards kept a ſtall, 
I and then took a ſhop in the purlieus of Covent Garden. His 
4 tranſactions in the way of his trade are well known to the pub- 
. lic by the notes ſubjoined to that poem; to which it may be 
| added, that he was generally held to be of an immoral charac- 
ter; and was highly anjurious to the literary world, by filling his 
tranſlations = wretched notes, forged letters, and bad pic- 
tures, by which: practice he gently advanced the price of books. 
Burnet's 3 a proof of this. He loſt his ears for pub- 
liſhing the Nun in her Smock, and another paltry perform- 
ance eln e 
CUROPALATE (Joan), fo called from his being an officer 
of the houſhold to the emperor of that name. lie is a greek” 
author, who compoſed a hiſtory from the end of the empire of 
Michael Curopalate, where Theophanes ended his, to the be- 
ginning of the reign of Alezius Comnenes emperor of the 
Greeks; that is, from the year 813 to 1081. George Cedre-; 
nus was a greeian monk, that lived towards the middle of- the; 
eleventh century. He: has made an abridgment of hiſtory! 
from the beginning of the world, to the reign of Iſaac Com- 
nenes, who in the year .1057 ſucceeded: to Michael VI. em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. This Cedrenus was a great plagiary, 
having. robbed John Curopalate of almoſt all that he ſays after 
the death of Michael I. to the reign of Iſaac Comnenes. It: 
was then cuſtomary among the Greeks to rifle the dead; and 
this ill example extended alſo to letters. Euſebius made bold 
with Africanus. George Syncellus, a monk of Conſtantinople, 
who lived in the be likewiſe pillaged him in his 
turn, and moreover cxiticiſed upon him - moſt unmercifully. 
After him, comes George Theophanes, a man in other reſpetts 
good enough, but he could not forbear treading in the paths of 
e JJ 
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others; and enriching himſelf with the ſpoils of ſuch as had 


gone before hin. rb po Sh 
_ -CURTIUS (QuuTvs), 2 latin hiſtorian, who has written 
the actions of Alexander the Great in ten books > the two firſt 
of which are indeed not extant, but yet are ſo excellently ſup- 
plied by Freinſhemius, that we hardly know how to deplore 
the loſs of them. Where this author was born, nobody pre- 
tends to know; and even when he lived, is {till a diſpute among 
the learned, and never likely to be ſettled. Some have fancied 
from the ſtyle of his hiſtory, for it is finely and elegantly writ- 
ten, that he muſt have lived in or near the augeſtan age; but 
there are no explicit teſtimonies to confirm this opinion; and 
a judgement formed upon the ſingle circumſtance of ſtyle will 
always be found precarious. Others place him in the reign of 
Veſpaſian, and others have brought him down fo low as to 
_ Frajan's: but this is all conjecture, and muſt needs be fo, no- 
3 body having mentioned his hiſtory, as far as is yet known, be- 
fore the xvth century. This extraordinary circumftance has 
made ſome imagine, that the name of Quintus Curtius was 
forged by an italian wit, who compoſed that hiſtory, or romance 
as it has been called, about 300 years ago; but it is hard to 
conceive, that a man who was ſo good a latin writer, and who 
had written a book that was able to immortalize his name if 
he had made himſelf known, ſhould have been willing to ſa- 
crifice his glory to that of an imaginary Quintus Curtius, who 


could not enjoy it. | „„ 
Cardinal du Perron was ſo great an admirer, of this hiſtorian, 
that he declared one page of him to be worth thirty of Tacitus. 
This extravagant admiration however (for ſuch we Nn 
call it) may be ſomewhat abated by a view of what Le Clerc has 
written about this- author, at the end of his book upon the art 
of criticiſm ; in which are EY ſhewn ſeveral great faults 
in him, ignorance of aſtronomy and geo y; contradictions, 
erroneous deſcriptions, il} taſte in the choice of matter, care- 
leflneſs in dating the events, &c';z though, perhaps, as. Bayle 
Tightly obſerves, the greateft part of thoſe faults might be found 
in moſt antient hiſtorians, if one would: take the pains, or had 
| the opportunity, to criticiſe them ſeverely. He has neverthe+ 
leſs many. qualities as a writer, which will always make him ad- 
mired and applauded ; and notwithſtanding the cenſures of 
ſome critics, this hiſtorian deſerves to be commended for his 
Gncerity ; for he ſpeaks the good and the bad of his hero, with- 
out the leaſt prepoſſeſſion of his merit. If any fault is to be 
found with his hiftory, it is for being too highly poliſhed. . Ne- 
vertheleſs, he excells in a pleafant and natural way of deſerib- 


ing the manners of men ES ES 
I bere is a ſingular” anecdote, relating to this hiſtorian, pie 


a 


f ſerved of Alphonſo king of Naples, which we will juſt mention. 
| This prince labouring under an indiſpoſition at Capua from 
which none of his phyſicians could relieve him, every one ſtrove 


* to bring him ſuch things as they thought would divert him beſt. 


Antonius Panormita made choice of books, and among the reſt 
the hiſtory of Alexander by Quintus Curtius. To this the 
prince liſtened very attentively, and was fo extremely pleaſed 
with it, that he almoſt entirely recovered the very firſt day it 
| was read to him. Upon which occaſion he could not help 
raillying his phyſicians, and telling them, that whatever they 
might think of their Hippocrates and their Avicenna, Quintus 
Curtius was worth a thouſand of them. | 34-1 1 
CSA (NicnoLas DE), a cardinal, fo called from Cuſa, the 
place of his birth. His parents were mean and poor; and it 
was his own perſonal merit which raiſed him to the height of 

dignity he afterwards attained. He was a man of extraordinary 
parts and learning, particularly famous for his vaſt knowledge 
in law and divinity, and withal a great natural philoſopher and 
geometrician. Nicholas V. made him a cardinal by the title of 
St, Peter ad vincula, in 1448; and, two years after, biſhop of 
* Brixia. In 1451, he was ſent legate into Germany to preach 
the cruſade, that is, to ſound the trumpet to an holy war; but 
not ſucceeding in this attempt, he took the opportunity of re- 
forming ſome monaſteries which he viſited, and of eſtabliſhing 
| ſome new rules relating to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. He returned 
to Rome under Calixtus III. and afterwards was made governor 
olf it by Pius II. during his abſence at Mantua; where he was 
| chief concerter and manager of the war againſt the Turks. He 
died at Todi, a city of Umbria, in 1464, aged 63 years. His 
body was interred at Rome; but his heart, it is ſaid, was car- 
| ried to a church belonging to the hoſpital of St. Nicholas, which 
he had founded near Cuſa, and where he erected a moſt noble 
and ample library of greek and latin authors. He left many ex- 
| cellent works behind him, which were collected and printed in 
| three volumes at Baſil in 1565. The firſt volume contains all 
his metaphyſical tracts, in which he is very abſtruſe and pro- 
found : the ſecond, his controverſial pieces, and others which 
| relate to the diſcipline of the church: the third, his mathemati- 
| cal, geographical, and aſtronomical works. It is ſaid of Cuſa, 
that before he was made a cardinal, he had taken the freedom to 
| reprehend ſome errors and miſdemeanors in the pope ; and there 
| are ſome inſtances in his works, where he has made-no ſcruple 
to detect and expoſe the lying ſophiſtries and falſe rraditions 
| of his church. For inſtance, in his piece intituled © Catholic 
| Concord,” he has acknowledged the vanity and groundleſſneſs 

of that famous donation of Conſtantine the Great to Sylveſter 
'bilop of Rome; which only ſhews, however, how careleſs 
Vol., IV. | - Gg churchmen 
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churchmen are of ſupporting their pretenſions by reaſon, when 
they find themſelves able ws carry — by power. We muſt 
not forget to take notice of one performance of Cuſa's, and that 
3s, his © Cribratio Alcorani.“ The Turks had taken Conſtan- 
tinople in 1453; which ſeems to have given occaſion to his writ- 
ing this book; by way of antidote, as he pope it, to the 
doctrines of the Koran, which were now in ſo fair a way of 
being ſpread through the weſtern parts of the world. For it 
appears by the dedication, that it was not written till after the 
loſs of that city: being inſeribed to Pius H. who did not enter 
on the papacy till the Turks had been about three years in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. It is a very learned and judicious performance.“ 
CUSPINIAN n a German, was born at Sweinfurt in 
1473; and died at Vienna in 1529. He was firſt phyſician to 
the emperor Maximilian I. and employed by that prince in ſe. 
veral delicate negotiations. We have of his in latin, 1. A hi- 
- tory of the roman emperors from Julius Cæſar to the death of 
Maximilian I. Degory Wheare, in his Methodus legend hiſ- 
toriæ, calls this luculentum fane opus, & omnium lectione 
digniſſimum.“ 2. A hiſtory of Auſtria; being a kind of conti- 
nuation of the cee 3. A hiſtory of the origin of the 
Turks, and of their cruelties towards chriſtians. Gerard Voſ- 
uus calls Cuſpinian magnum ſuo vo hiſtoriæ lumen.“ 
- CUTHBERT (Sr.). He was born ſome where in the north 
of England, in the beginning of the vith century, and edu- 
cated under the ſcottiſh monks in the famous. abbey of IIgi, 
ſince called T'colmhill; celebrated for having been the ſeat of 
learning for britiſh and iriſh monks in that age. The ſcottiſh 
and iriſh monks were in that age ſtimulated by the fervency of 
pious zeal to convert the pagan Saxons to the chriſtian religion, 
and for that purpoſe Cuthbert with ſome others ſettled in the 
Hand of Lindisferna, in the german ocean about four miles 
from Berwick. Egfred king of Northumberland invited Cuth- 
bert to his court, where he converted and baptized many of his 
nobles, and acquired ſuch reputation, that he received epiſco- 
1 ordination at York, as biſhop of the northumbrian Saxons 
But his love of ſolitude induced him to return to Lindisferna, 
ſince called Holy-iſſand, where he founded a monaſtery, the re. 
mains of which are yet to be ſeen. There he lived to a grea 
age, and died 686, leaving behind him a great number of dif 
- eiples. Whatever may be ſaid of thoſe zealous monkiſh ſaint 
who lived from the fifth to the eighth century, it is certain they 
were better men than their ſucceſſors have repreſented them | 
They never pretended to work miracles, but the latter mon: 
have made them perform many even after their deaths. Ther He 
can remain little doubt but Cuthbert was interred in Holy guards 
illand where he reſigned his breath; but the monks, ever fert intere 
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at invention, have told us many ridiculous ſtories concerning 
him. They ſay that. he was firſt buried at Norham in Nor- 
thumberland 3 hut not reliſhing the damp ſituation, he appeared 
in perſon to his monks, and deſired them to carry his bones ts 
Melroſe, about twenty miles farther up the I weed. His re- 
queſt was complied with; but Melroſe not being agreeable to 
him, he again appeared to his monks, and deſired them to put 
him into à ſtone boat and fail wich him down the Tweed to 
Tilmouth, where he reſted ſome years. [The ſtone boat was 
left with a farmer, who made it a tub for pielaling beef in, which 
enraged St. Cuthbert ſo much that he came in the night-time 
and broke it in'pieces. The monks were now almoſt tired with 
carrying the ſaint fo often an their ſhoulders; hut, as ill luck 
would have it, they were obliged to travel with him once more, 
and reſted at Cheſter: but that place not being agreeable, they 
carried him to Durham z where his bones reſted in peace till the 


8 time of the re formation, when the wife of Dr. Whittingham, 
. then dean of that church and one of the tranſlators of the pſalms 
, aſcribed to Sternhold and Hopkins, ordered them to be taken up 
. and throwum upon 4 dung. 
: CUTTS ( Joan lord), a ſoldier of great enterpriſe and bravery 
6 in king William's wars, was fon of Richard Cutts, eſq. of 


Matching in Eſſex; where the family was ſettled about the time 
of Henry VI. and had a great eſtate. He entered early into 
the ſervice of the duke of Monmouth, was aid-de-eamp to the 
duke of Lotrain in Hungary, and ſignaliaed bimſelf in a very 
extraordinary manner at the taking of Buda by the Imperialiſts 
in 1686; Which important place had been for near a century 
and a half in the hands of the Turks. Mr. Addiſon, in an ele- 
zant latin poem, plainly hints at Mr. Cutts's diſtinguiſhed 


n, 

he bravery at that ſiege. Returning to England at the revolution, 

les he had a regiment of foot; was created baron of Gowran in 

the Ireland, Dec. 6, 1690 wege governor of the iſle of Wight, 
April 14, 2693 3 was made a major-general; and, when the 


allaſſination project was diſcovered, 1696, was captain of the 
king's guard. In 1698 he was camplimented by Mr. John Hop- 
kins, as one to whom © a double crown was due as a hero and 


rei poet.“ And in 1699 his lordſhip is thus introduced in a com- 
rea pliment to king William on his conqueſts; | 


The warlike Cutts the welcoine tidings brings, = 
The true beſt ſervant of the beft of kings; 
Cutts, whoſe known worth no herald needs proclaim ; 
His wounds and his own worth can ſpeak his fame, 


He was colonel of the Coldſtream, or ſecond regiment of 
guards, in 19013 when Mr. Steele, who was indebted to his 
utereſt for a military commitÞon, inſcribed ta him his furſt work, 


ti 


The chriſtian' Hero.“ On the acceſſion of ove, he 


was made a lieutenant- general of the forces in Holland; com- v 
mander in chief of the forees in Ireland, under the duke of Or- th 
mond, March 23, 1705; and afterwards one of the lords juſ- at 
| tices of that kingdom, to keep him out of the way of action, a nz 
circumſtance which broke his heart. He died at Dublin, Jan. ta 
26, 1707, and is buried there in the cathedral of Chriſt church. ab 
He wrote a poem on the death of queen Mary; and publiſhed, bi 
in 1687, © Poetical exerciſes, written upon ſeveral occaſions, w 
and dedicated to her royal highneſs Mary princeſs of Orange; 
licenſed March 23, 1687, Roger L'Eſtrange.“ It contains, bh in 
ſides the dedication ſigned J. Cutts, verſes to that princeſs; a tat 
poem on Wiſdom, another to Mr. Waller on his commending no 
it; ſeven more copies of verſes (one of them called“ La Muſe of 
Cavalier,” which had been aſcribed to lord Peterborough, and ne 
as ſuch mentioned by Mr. Walpole in the liſt of that nobleman's ma 
writings) and 11 ſongs; the whole compoſing but a very thin by 
volume; which is by no means ſo ſcarce as Mr. Walpole ſup- an 
poſes it to be. The author ſpeaks of having more pieces by him. art 
A ſpecimen of his poetry (of which the five firſt lines are quoted his 
by Steele in his fifth Tatler) is added below [N. He 
CI GNE (MAR rid pv), profeſſor of eloquence of the ſociety ber 
of jeſuits; born at St. Omer, in 1619, died in 1669. He was ( 
an excellent ſcholar. His publications are: 1. Explanatio Rhe- the 
toric; much uſed for its perſpicuity and method. 2. Ars me- beg 
trica & ars poetica; Louvain, 1655. 3. Ars hiſtorica; ot, par 
Omer, 1669. 4. Fons eloquentiæ, five 11 T. Ciceronis ora- ſuc 
tionęs; Liege, 1675, 4 vols. 12mo. the laſt of which com- tot 
prizes an excellent analyſis of the diſcourſes of the roman orator. par 
5. Comcediz xii. cum Plautina tum Terentiana, concinnatz; the 
1 Liege 1679, 2 vols. 12mo. well adapted for repreſentation on wat 
A college-ſta : FA oa of "IS > £4 = ver 
| CYNEAS, originally of Theffaly, diſciple of Demoſthenes i tru: 
and miniſter of Pyrrhus, was equally celebrated as a philoſopher Ter 
and as an orator. Pyrrhus ſaid of him, “ that he had take and 
more towns by his eloquence, than he had by his arms.“ This It is 
prince ſent him to Rome to ſolicit a peace. It was nearly tulli 
granted him, when Appius Claudius and Fabricius, who were tory 
not to be moved by the flowers of rhetoric, influenced tb at f 
| ſenate to adopt other ſentiments. Cyneas being returned to ti que: 
camp of Pyrrhus, deſcribed Rome to him as a temple, the ſe cans 
nate as an afſembly of kings, and the roman people as a ldi 5 
| | 5 reſy 
N tell her that I loye, Why, oh, why ſh air? 
II ypter ce: ,. WW 7? 
Some kind planet from above If ſhe once vouchſafe to. hear, one 
May perhaps her pity move: Welcome hope, and welcome fear. ware 
Lovers on their ſtars muſt wait; | She's too good to let me die; a {ric 
Oniy tell her that I love. Why, oh, why ſhould Ideſpair? by 


wh 


who recruited-its vigour as often as it was defeated. Pliny cites: 
the eq of Cyneas as a prodigy. The day after his arrival 
at Rome, ne ſa | 

names. It was Cyneas who abridged the book of Aneas the 
tactician, on the defence of places. Caſaubon publiſhed this 
abridgment with a latin verſion, in the Paris edition of Poly- 


luted all the ſenators and knights by their ſeyeral 


bius, 1609, folio. M. de Beauſobre tranſlated it into french, 
with comments, 1757, 4to. _ g 


CYPRIANI, or Ciez1anr, a famous italian painter, ſettled 


in England, and died at London in 1785 ; enjoyed a great repu- 


tation in this iſland. Though his compoſitions were in general 
not very extenſive, the great porn of his deſigns, the expreſſion 
of his figures, the delicacy of his heads, and the exquiſite neat- 
neſs of his contours,. cauſed him to be regarded as a very capital 
maſter. His numerous productions, ſpread over all Europe, 
by the gravgr of Bartolozzi, breathe grace and beauty. Cypri- 
ani contributed much to the propagation of a taſte for the fine 
arts in England. His virtues in private life refleQed honour on 
his talents 3 and his friends were not fewer than his diſciples. 
He left a ſon who inherited his genius, as well as a great num- 
ber of ſketches and drawings of various kinds. 

CYPRIANUS (Txrascius Cacitivs), a principal father of 
the chriſtian church, was born at Carthage in Africa, about the 
beginning of the third century. We know nothing more of his 
parents, than that they were heathens ; and he himſelf continued 
ſuch till the laſt 12 years of his life. He applied himſelf early 


to the ſtudy of oratory ; and ſome of the ancients, LaQtantiys.in 


particular, informs us, that he taught rhetoric at Carthage with 
the higheſt applauſe. Tertullian was his maſter; and Cyprian 
was ſo fond of reading him, that, as St. Jerome tells us, there ne- 
ver went a day, but he uſed to ſay to his amanuenſis, Da magiſ- 
trum,” Give me my maſter. - However, Cyprian far excelled 
Tertullian as a writer. Tertullian's ſtyle was exceedingly harſh 
and crabbed. Cyprian's, on the contrary, clear and intelligible. 
It is certain in the mean time, that the eloquence of both Ler- 
tullian and Cyprian was figurative, high-flown, and declama- 
tory; which makes very trite and common things paſs upon us 
firſt for things of unuſual importance. But it was the elo- 
quence of the times, and perhaps of the climate z for the Afri- 
cans ſeem to have poſſeſſed more of this warmth of imagination, 
and to have dealt more in this falſe ſort of oratory, which is the 
reſult of it, than any nation whatever. It was in the year 246:thar 
Cyprian was prevailed on to embrace chriſtianity, at Carthage, by 
one Cæcilius, a prieſt of that church, whoſe name Cyprian after- 
vards took; and between whom there ever after ſubſiſted ſo eloſe 
i friendſhip, that, Cæcilius at his death committed to C 
care of his family. Cyprian was alſo a married man him | 
e . Gg 3 ſoon 


_ conſigned over all his goods to the poor, and given himſelf up 


IE 
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ſoon as he became a chriſtian, he reſolved upon a ſtate of con- 
tinence, which was thought z high degree of piety, as being pet 
not become general. This we learn, with many other parti- 
eulars, from his deacon Pontius, who has left us memoirs of 
his life, which are prefixed to his works. It was now incum- 
bent upon him to give the uſual proof of the ſincerity of his con- 
verſion; and that was, by writing againſt paganiſm, and in de- 
ſence of chriſtianity. With this view he compoſed his piece, | 
De gratia Dei, or, concerning the grace of God,” which he 
addreſſed to Donatus. It is a work of the ſame nature with the 
Apologetic of Tertullian, and the Octavius of Minutius Felix; 
and it is remarkable, that Cyprian has not only inſiſted upon the 
ſame arguments with thoſe writers, but frequently tranſcribed 
their words, thoſe of Minutius Felix eſpecially. In 247, the 
year after his converſion, he compoſed another piece upon the 
fubject, intituled, De jdolorum vanitate, or, upon the vanity 
of idols;“ in which he has taken the ſame liberties with Tertul- | 
han and Minutius Felix. His Oxford editor, biſhop Fell, en- 
| deavours to excuſe him from the charge of plagiariſm upon this 
occaſion ; becauſe, _ he, having the ſame points to treat as 
all the apologiſts had before, namely the truth and excellency of 
chriflianity, and the falſchood and vanity of heatheniſm, he | 
could not well avoid making uſe of the ſame topics. 
- Cyprian's behaviour, both before and after his baptiſm, was 
fo highly pleaſing to the biſhop of Carthage, that he ordained} 
kim prieft a few months after. It was rather irregular to ordain 
a mani thus in his very noviciate : But Cyprian was ſo extraor- 
dinary a perſon, and thought capable of doing ſuck ſingular ſer- 
vice to the church, that it might ſeem allowable in his caſe to 
- diſpenſe a little with the form and diſcipline of it. For beſides 
his known talents. as a fecular man, he had aequired a high re- 
putation of ſanctity ſince his converſion; having not only ſepa- 
rated himſelf from his wife, as we have obſerved before, which 
in thoſe days was thought an extraordinary act of piety, but allo 


intirely to the things of God. It was on this account, no doubt, 
too, that when the biſhop of Carthage died the year after, that 
is, in 248, none was judged: fo proper to ſucceed him as Cy: 
prian. Cyprian himſelf, as Pontius tells us, was extreme! 
_ againſt it, and kept out of the way on purpoſe to avdid being 
choſen ;; but che people inſiſted upon it, and he was forced to 
comply. The quiet and repoſe which the chriſtians had enjoyed 
for the laſt 40 years had, it ſeems, greatly corrupted their man: 
ners ; and therefore Cyprian's firſt care, after his advanceme 

to the biſhopric, was to correct diſorders and reform abuſes 
Luxury. was prevalent among them; and many of their wome 
Were not ſo rict as they ſhould be, eſpecially in the article 01 
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drels. This otcafioned him to draw up his piece, ® De habitu 
virginum, or, concerning the dreſs of young women;“ in which, 
beſides what he ſays on that particular head, he inculcates many 
lefſons of modeſty and ſobriety. ER | 

In 249, the emperor Decius b to iſſue out very ſevere 
edits againſt the chriſtiane, which particularly affected thoſe 
upon the coaſts of Africa; and in the beginning of 250, the 
heathens, in the circus and amphitheatre at Carthage, loudly 
inſiſted upon Cyprian's being thrown to the lions: a common 
method, as is well known, of deſtroying the primitive chriſtians. 
Cyprian upon this withdrew from his church at Carthage, and 
fled into retirement, to avoid the fury of the perſecution z which 
ſtep, how juſtifiable ſoever in itſelf, gave great ſcandal, and 
ſeems to have been conſidered by the clergy of Rome, in a pub- 
lic letter written upon the ſubject of it to the clergy of Carthage, 
2s a deſertion of his poſt and paſtoral duty. It is no wonder 
therefore to find Cyprian himſelf, as well as his apologiſt, Pon- 
tius, the writer of his life, ſo ſolicitous to excuſe it; which they 
both endeavour to do by affirming, in the true ſpirit of the times, 
that © he was commanded to retire by a ſpecial revelation from 
heaven; and that his flight was not the effect of any other fear 
but that of offending God.“ It is remarkable, that his father 
was a great pretender to viſions. For inſtance, in a letter to 
Czcilius, he declares, that he had received a divine admoni - 
tion, to mix water with wine in the ſacrament of the euchariſt, 
in order to render it effectual. In another to the clergy, con- 
cerning certain prieſts, who had reſtored ſome lapſed chriſtians 
too haſtily to the communion of the church, he threatens them 
to execute what he was ordered to do againſt them, in a vi- 
fon, if they did not defiit.” He makes the ſame threat to one 
Pupianus, who had ſpoken ill of him, and withdrawn himſelf 
from his communion. In a letter likewiſe to the clergy and the 
people, he tells them, “ how he had been admoniſhed and di- 


rected by God to ordain one Numidicus a prieſt.” Dodwell, in 


his © Difſertationes Cyprianicæ, has made a large collection of 


. theſe viſions of Cyprian, which he treats with great reverence z 


nay, he goes ſo far as to pronounce all thoſe to be atheiſts, who 
ſhall preſume to queſtion the truth of them. Dodwell was cer- 
tainly a very learned man, but he was alſo a very weak and cre- : 
dulous man. Many believe the exiftence of a God, and the 

truth of the chriſtian religion too, who have no great faith in 
the viſions of Cyprian; who have, we may ſay, Ho faith at all 
in them, but take them to have been, what they certainly were, 
either the deluſions of a diſtempered imagination, or, as is more 
probable, fictions of his own, contrived for ſuch purpoſes as he 


＋ 


thought ſufficient to juſtiſy the frau. 26 | 
As ſoon as Cyprian had withdrawn himſelf, he was proſcribed mi 
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3 | 
by name, and his goods confiſcated. | He lay concealed, but 
not inactive; for he continued to write from time to time to 
the clergy and to the Jaity ſuch letters, as their unhappy ſitua 
tion and occaſions required. He exhorted the clergy to take 
care of the diſcipline of the church, of the poor, and eſpecially 
of thoſe who ſuffered for the goſpel; and he gave them particu- 
lar directions upon each of theſe heads. He exhorted the peo- 
ple to be of good courage, to ſtand faſt in the faith, and to per- 
ſevere againſt all the terrors of perſecution even unto. death; 
aſſuring them in the words of the apoſtle, that the preſent 
ce afflictions, which were but for a moment, would work for 
them afar more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” When 
the perſecution was over, as it was in 251 or 252, Cyprian re- 
turned to Carthage, and appeared again at the head of his clergy, | 
He had now much buſineſs upon his hands, which was occa- 
ſioned in his abſence, partly by the perſecution, and the diſor- 
ders attending it, and partly by diviſions which had ariſen among 
the chriſtians. The firſt thing that preſented itſelf was the caſe | 
of the lapſed, or thoſe unhappy members of the church who 
had not been able to ſtand the fiery trial of perſecution, but had 
been drawn by the terrors of it to renounce Chriſt, and ſacri- 
kee to idols; and for the ſettling of this, he immediately called 
a council at Carthage. The year after, he called another coun- 
cCil, to ſit upon the baptiſm of infants; and, in 255, a third, to 

debate concerning baptiſm received from heretics, which was 
there determined to be void and of no eſſect. All theſe points 
had produced great diſputes and diſturbances; and as to the 
laſt, namely, heretical baptiſm, it was ſo far from being fixed 
at Carthage to the ſatisfaction of the church, that Stephen the 
biſhop of Rome, and a great part of the chriſtian world, after- 
wards oppoſed it with the utmoſt violence. _ 3 
l heſe diviſions and tumults among the chriſtians raiſed a 
ſecond perſecution againſt them, in 257, under the emperor | 
Valerian. Stephen, biſhop of Rome, was put to death, and 
Cyprian ſummoned to appear before Aſpaſius, the proconſul of 
Africa; by whom, after he had confeſſed himſelf a chriſtian, | 


and refuſed to ſacrifice to idols, he was condemned to be ba- hi 
.niſbed. He was ſent to Curebes, a maritime town of Zeugita- n 
nia; and here Pontius pretends he had another viſion, admo- th 
-niſhing him of his death, which was 'to happen the year after. de 

When he had continued, in this deſert, for ſuch it was, II N 
months, and without having ſuffered a forfeiture of his goods, re 
Galerius Maximus, a new proconſul, who had ſucceeded Aſpa- at 
ſius, recalled him from his exile, and ordered him publicly to oof 
appear at Carthage. Nevertheleſs, Galerius being retired to &h 

Utica, and Cyprian having intimation that he was to be carried at 


apprehend 


-thither, the latter abſconded, and, when ſoldiers were ſent to 


- 


appretiend him, was not to be found. Cyprian excuſes this 
conduct in a letter, by ſaying, that “it was not the fear of 
death, which made him conceal himſelf, but that he thought it 
became a biſhop to die upon the ſpot, and in _ of that flock 
over which he preſided.” Accordingly, when proconſul re- 
turned to Carthage, Cyprian came forth, and preſented himſelf 
to the guards, who were commiſſioned and ready to ſeize him. 
He was carried to the proconſul, who ordered him to be brought 
again on the morrow, Cyprian being introduced, the procon- 
ſul put ſeveral queſtions to him, which he replying to with un- 
changeable fortitude, the former pronounced upon him' the 
ſentence of death; to which the martyr anſwered, © God be 
praiſed! He was then led away to the place of execution, where 
he ſuffered with great firmneſs and conſtancy ; after he had been 
biſhop of Carthage 10 years, and a chriſtian not more than 12. 
He died Sept. 14, 258. | Lok 

The works of this father and confeſſor have been often printed. 


1 

5 The firſt edition of any note was that of Rigaltius, printed at 
ho paris in 1648; afterwards in 1666, with very great additions. 
ad This edition of Rigaltius was confiderably improved by Fell, 


biſhop of Oxford; at which place it was handſomely printed in 
1682, with the“ Annales Cyprianici?” of biſhop Pearſon pre- 
fixed, Fell's edition was reprinted at Amſterdam in 1700 
after which a Benedictine monk publiſhed another edition of 
this father at Paris in 1727. The works of Cyprian have been 
tranſlated into engliſh by Dr. Marſhal ; for this reaſon chiefly, 
that of all the fathers none are capable of being made ſuch 
good uſe of, in ſupporting the doctrines and diſcipline of our 
church, as he. | 1 
CYRANO (BzRGERac), a french author of a ſingular cha- 
tacter, was born in Gaſcony about 1620. His father, who was 


d a a gentleman, placed him at firſt under a prieſt in the neigh- 
ror | bourhood; but making little progreſs under ſuch a maſter, he 
and was ſent to Paris, and there became a cadet in the regiment of 
1] of guards, as a ſort of apprenticeſhip in the art military. He 


was but 19 years of age when he entered this company; and 


ba- here his natural courage, and readineſs to ſerve his friends, ſoon 
gita- e made him known by the frequent duels he was engaged in, in 
00 the quality of a ſecond. The courage he ſhewed upon theſe 
ter 


occaſions, and ſome. other deſperate actions in which he diſtin- 
guiſned himſelf, got him the name of the Intrepid, which he 


ods, retained to the end of his life. He was ſhot through the body 
pa- at the ſiege of Mouzon, and run through the neck at the ſiege 
y to -of Arras, in 1640. The hardſhips he ſuffered at theſe two 
d to ſieges, the little hopes he had of preferment, and in ſhort, his 
rried attachment to letters, made him renounce the trade of war, and 
nt to 


apply himſelf altogether to the exerciſe of wit. He had indeed 
8 | never 
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amidſt the diſſipations of a ſoldier's life, to read and to write, b 
He compoſed many works, in which he ſhewed great fire and 2 * 
lively imagination. Marſhal Gaſſion, who loved men of wit and p 
courage, becauſe he had bath the one and the other himſelf, & 
would have Cyrano with him; bat he, being paſſionately fond 5 
of liberty, looked“ upon this advantage as a conſtraint that N 
would never agree with him, and therefore refuſed it. Never- * 
thelefs at length, to comply with his friends, who preſſed him to WM { 
ocure a patron at court, he overcame this great paſſion for m 
iberty, and placed himſelf with the duke of Arpajon in 1693. re 
To this duke he dedicated his works the ſame year, for he had 8 
publiſned none before; and they conſiſted of ſome letters writ- 8 
ten in his youth, with a tragedy, on the death of Agrippina, 95 
widow of 8 He afterwards printed a comedy, called of 
The Pedant: but his other works were not printed till after _ 
his death. His “ Comic hiſtory of the ſtates and empires of ci 
the moon” was printed in 1656. His Comic hiftory of the an 
Rates and empires of the ſun,” ſeveral letters and dialogues, and br 
a fragment of phyſics, were all collected and publiſhed after- ft 
wards in a volume. His comic hiſtories and fragments ſhew, ha 
that he was well acquainted with des Cartes's philoſophy. He 10 
died in 1655, aged only 35 years: and his death was occaſioned ol 
by a blow upon his head, which he unluckily received from 
the fall of a piece of wood a few months before. tiy 
be earl of Orrery, in his“ Remarks on the life and writ- Ac 
ings of Swifr,” has taken occaſion to ſpeak 'of him in the fol- wi 
lowing manner: © Cyrano de Bergerac is a french author of oh 
a ſingular character, who had a very peculiar turn of wit and Gy 
humour, in many reſpects reſembling that of Swift. He wanted 10 
the advantages of learning and a regular education: his imagi- pe: 
nation was leſs guarded and correct, but more agreeably extra- lav 
vagant. He has introduced into his philoſophical romance the wer 
Syſtem of des Cartes, which was then much admired, inter- wh 
mixed with ſeveral fine ſtrokes of juſt ſatire on the wild Jul 
and immechanical enquiries of the philoſophers and aſtro- bar 
nomers of that age: and in many parts he has evidenthy rei 
directed the plan which the dean of St. Patrick's has pur» bin 
Sony 15.55 JJV 5 he 
CxRIILL, of Jeruſalem, was ordained a prieſt of that church pen 
by Maximus biſhop of Jeruſalem; and after Maximus's death, g 
which happened about 350, became his ſucceſſor in that ſees on! 
through the intereſt of Acacius biſhop of Cæſarea, and the bi- ren 
ſhops of his party. This made the orthodoxy of Cyrill highly for 
| TuſpeCted, becauſe Acacius was an Arian ; and St. Jerome abuſes cou 
Cyrill, as if he was one too: bur Theodoret affures us, that he Jr 


was not. Be that as it will, his connexions with Aesclde wy 
. : „ pretent 
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preſently broken by a violent conteſt, which aroſe between them 
about the prerogatives of their 'reſpeCtive ſees. The. council 
of Nice had decreed to the biſhop of Jeruſalem the honour 05 
precedency amongſt the biſhops of his province, without con 
cerning himſelf at all with the right of the church of Cæſarea, 
which was metropolitan to that of Jeruſalem. This made 
Maximus, and after him Cyrill, who were biſhops of Jeruſalem, 
to inſt upon certain rights about confecrating biſhops, and af» 
ſembling councils, which Acacius conſidered as an encroach- 
ment upon the eee of his province. Hence a our 
rel enſued, and Acacius calling a ſynod, contrived to have 
Cyrill depoſed, under the pretence of a very great fin he bad 
committed in the time of a late famine, by expoſing to ſale the 
treaſures. of the church, and applying the money to the ſupport 
of the poor. This, however, might poſſibly have been paſſed 
over, as an offence at leaſt of a pardonable nature, but for one 
circumſtance that unluckily attended it; which was, that 
amongſt theſe treaſures that were ſold there was 2a rich em- 
broidered robe, which had been preſented to the church by Con- 
ſtantine the Great; and this ſame robe was afterwards feen to 
bave been worn by a common actreſs upon the ſtage : which as 
| ſoon as it was known, made the ears of all good people to tin- 
ole, as a moſt horrible profanation of that ſacred veſtment. 
Cyrill in the mean time, encouraged by the emperor Conſtan- 
tius himſelf, appealed from the ſentence of depoſition, which 
Acacius and his council had paſſed upon him, to the higher 
tribunal of a more numerous nog, nevertheleſs he was 
obliged to retire to Tarſus, where he was kindly received by 
dylvanus the biſhop of that place, and ſuffered to celebrate the 
holy myſteries, and to preach in his dioceſe. - In 359 he ap- 
peared at the council of Seleucia, where he was treated as a 
lawful biſhop, and had the rank of precedency given him by ſe- 
reral biſhops, though Acacius did. all he could to hinder it-: 
which provoked Acacius to depofe him a ſecond time. Under 
Julian he was reſtored to his ſee of -Jeruſalem, and is ſaid to 
have ridiculed very highly the attempts that were made in that 
teign to rebuild the temple. Laſtly, under Theodofius, we find 
bim firmly eſtabliſhed in his old honours and dignities, in which 
he continued unmoleſted to the time of his death, which hap- 


pened in 836. | ; i dota 
The remains of this father are not voluminous ; but conſiſt 
only of 23 eatecheſes, and a ſingle letter. The letter is indeed a 
remarkable one, as well for its being written to Conſtantius, as 
for the ſubject it is written upon: for it gives-a wonderful ac- 
count of the ſign of the croſs, which appeared in the heavens at 
Jeruſalem, in the reign of this empero. LICL Es 2.47 
CYRILL, of Alexandria, ſucceeded his uncle n 
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the biſhopric df that place, in 312. The biſhops of Alexandri: 
| had long acquired great authority and power in that city, and 
uſually exercifed their juriſdiction very rigorouſly.” Cyrill was 
not of a temper to ſuffer: any power to be diminiſhed or to 
relax in his hands; but on the contrary, as we ſhall ſee, took 
every opportunity to confirm and increaſe it. He was no ſooner 
advanced to this ſee, than he drove the Novatians out of the 
city; and, as Dupin ſays, ſtripped Theopemptus their biſhop of 
every thing he had. In 415 the jews committed ſome inſult | 
or other upon the chriſtians of Alexandria which ſo inflamed 
the holy zeal of Cyrill, that he put himſelf at the head of bis 
people, demoliſhed the ſynagogues of the jews, drove them all 
out of the city, and ſuffered the chriſtians to pillage their ef. 
fets. This military adventure of Cyrill however highly diſ. 
pleaſed Oreſtes, the governor of the town ; who began to be 
ſenſible, that the biſhop's authority was grown very potent, and, 
if not timely ſuppreſſed, might poſhbly be found too ſtrong for 
that of the magiſtrate. Upon which a kind of war broke out 
| between Oreſtes and the biſhop, and each had his party. The 
inhabitants were then inclined'to be ſeditious ; many tumults 
were raiſed, and ſome battles fought in the very ſtreets of 
Alexandria, One day, when Oreſtes was abroad in an open 
chariot, he found himſelf inftantly ſurrounded with about 500 
monks, who had left their monaſteries to revenge the quarrel 
of their biſhop. They purfued him fiercely, wounded him with 
ſttones, and had certainly killed him, if the people had not re- 
ſtrained their fury till his guards got up to his relief. Ammo- 
nius, one of theſe monks, was afterwards ſeized by the order of 
Oreſtes, and, being put upon the rack, .died under the opera- 
tion. Cyrill however, to make him amends, had him immedi- 

ately canonized, and took every public opportunity of com- 
mending his zeal and conſtancy. About the ſame time there 
was at Alexandria a heathen philoſopheſs, named Hypatia, 
"whoſe fame and character were every where ſo celebrated, that 
people came from all parts to fee and to conſult her. Oreſtes 
faw her often, which made the chriſtians imagine, that it was 
the who inſpired the governor with ſuch an averſion to their 
biſhop. This ſuſpicion. wrought ſo ſtrongly upon ſome of their 
-zealots, that on a certain day they ſeized upon Hypatia, as ihe 
was returning home, dragged her violently through the ſtreets, 
and cauſed: the mob to tear her limb from limb. Damaſcius, 
who wrote the life of Iſidore the philoſopher, charges Cyrill 
himſelf with being the contriver of this horrid murder. | 
But what affords the moſt memorable inſtance of Cyrill's fiery | 
zeal, is his quarrel with Neſtorius biſhop: of Conſtantinople. 
Neſtorius had urged in ſome of his homilies, that the virgin 
Mary ought not to be called the mother of God; and theſe ho- 
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miles coming to t, raiſed no ſmall diſturbances 


the monks there. Cyrill wrote a paſtoral letter to the monks, 
in which he maintained, that the was indeed the mother of God, 
and therefore ought to be called ſo. As ſoon as Neſtorius heard 
of this letter; he openly declared Cyrill his enemy, and refuſed 
to have any further commerce with him. Cyrill upon” this 
wrote Neſtorius' a very civil letter, without approving his doc- 
trine; which Neſtorius anſwered as civilly, without retracting 
it. The affair was laid at length before pope Celeſtine; after 
which Cyrill, ſupported by the pontiff's authority, began te 
iſſue forth anathemas againſt Neſtorius and his doctrine. In 
ſhort, the quarrel roſe to ſuch a pitch, that it was neceſſary to 
convene a general council at Epheſus, in order to put an end to 
it: where ſome biſhops of the Eaſt, who were afſembled on the 
part of Neſtorius, gave Cyrill ſo warm an oppoſition, that they 
got him deprived of his biſhopric, and thrown into priſon. But 
he was ſoon ſet at liberty and reſtored, and gained a complete 
victory over Neſtorius, who was depoſed from his ſee of Con- 
ſtantinople in 431. Cyrill returned to Alexandria, where he 
died in 444. I his biſhop had certainly fought many fights of 
faith; but whether or no they were good ones, may very well 

be 3 - His works are voluminous, and have hari nie | 
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A (Joun), a german painter, born at Cologne in 186, 
; culnvated his talents in Germany under Spranger, and 
in Hay under the moſt ſkilful maſters. The emperor Rodolph, 


2 friend to the arts, and patren of; artiſts, employed his pen- ob 
eil. The pictures he executed far that prince are. in a grand m 
taſte. Dac died at the imperial court, titled and rich. he 
-* DACIHR (Axopxtew), a french critic and philologer, was pu 
horn of proteſtant parents at Caſtres in Upper Languedoc an 
April 6, (651, and had his education in the college there; tio 
but, when the direction of it was given, in 1664, to the jeſuits | mc 
alone, his father ſent him to the univerſity of Puylouſens, and in 
afterwards to that of Saumur, that he might finiſh his claſſical | 16 
ſtudies under Tanneguy le Fevre, or Tauaquil Faber. This WW vi 
excellent maſter was ſo taken with Dacier's uncommon genius ter 
and inelination for learuing, that he kept him alone in his houſe, ha 
after he had diſmiſſed the reſt of the pupils z aud here he con- tra 
ered. chat affection for le Fevre's.celebrated daughter, which but 
ended at length in marriage. Le Fevre dying Sept. 12, 1672, We 
Dacier returned to his father; and after ſome time went to ha 
Paris, in order to gain a ſettlement there to his advantage. tha 
After a journey. or two he got recommended to the duke of He 
Montauſier, governor to the dauphin, who put him on the liſt not 
of the commentators for the uſe of the dauphin, and engaged on] 
him in the edition of Pompeius Feſtus. This he publiſhed in ſinit 
4to. at Paris, 1681, and it was again publiſhed in ꝗto. at Am- wit] 
ſterdam, 1699; which edition is preferable to that of Paris, be- libr: 
cauſe there are added to it the entire notes of Joſeph Scaliger, ſnea 
Fulvius Urfinus, and Anthony Auguſtinus, and the new frag- into 
ments of Feſtus. His Horace, with a french tranſlation, and acco 
notes critical and hiſtorical, came out at Paris in 10 vols. 12mo. 12m 
1681, and has often been printed ſince. The beſt edition of; of P 
this work is that of Amſterdam, 1726, conſiſting of the ſame] cles, 
number of volumes in the fame fize. Another edition was 12m 
printed at Amſterdam in 8 vols. 12mo. to which were added In 
the tranſlation and notes of father Sanadon, publiſhed at Par:9 infer 
in 2 vols. 4to. 1728. Mr. John Maſſon made feveral animad trend 
verſions upon Dacier's notes on Horace, in his life of that pot «cad, 
printed at Leyden. in 1708; which occaſioned Dacier to publi to un 
new explications upon the works of Horace, with an an{wet of ſti 
to the criticiſms of Mr. Maſſon, a refugee miniſter in England this t 
He treats Maſſon's book with great contempt ; and, ſpeaking of E, 
of verbal criticifm, ſtyles it“ he. laſt effort of reflection an Jubje; 
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judgement.” Theſe are to be found in Sanadon's edition of 
Dacier's Horace. The next Leu of his learning was in 
the edition he gave of the 12th book of the anagogieal com- 
templations of St. Anaſtaſius, monk of mount Sinai, upon the 
creation of the: world, now firſt publiſhed, together with notes 
and a latin tranſtation. This was publiſhed in 4to. at Londos 
In 1683 Dacier married mademoiſelle le Fevre z and in 168g 
zbjured with his lady the proteſtant religion. We ſhall fax 
more of this, and of their Erding at Paris, in our account of 
her. Dacier's marriage ſeems to have interrupted his literary 
purſuits conſiderably; for we hear no more of him till 16917, 
and then he proceeded to oblige the world with new publica- 
tions. In that year he publiſhed a french tranſlation of the 
moral reflections of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, with notes, 
in 2 vols. 12mo. Madam Dacier had a hand in that work. In 
1692 he publiſhed Ariſtotle's Poetics, tranſlated into french, 
with critical remarks upon the work, in 4to. This work was 
ius reprinted in Holland in 12mo; and ſome have aſſerted it to 
have been Dacier's maſter- piece. In 1693 he publiſhed a french 
on- tranſlation of the Oedipus and Electra of Sophocles, in xz2moz 
but not with the ſame ſucceſs as the Poetics juſt mentioned. 
We have already noticed fix publications of Dacier : the reſt 
to ſhall now follow in order; for the life of this learned man, hke 
that of moſt others, is little more than a hiſtory of his works. 
He publiſhed, 7. Plutarch's lives, tranſlated into french, with 
notes, Paris, 1694, tom. i. 8vo. This eſſay, which contains 
only five lives, is the beginning of a work, which he afterwards 
finiſhed. 8. Lhe works of Hippocrates, tranſlated into french, 
m- with notes, and compared with the manuſcripts in the king's 
library, Paris, 1697, 2 vols. 12mo. The Journal des Sgavans 
ger, ſpeaks well of this verſion. 9. The works of Plato, tranflated 
ag into french, with notes, and the life of that philoſopher, with an 
account of the principal doctrines of his philoſophy, 1699, 2 vols. - 
mo. amo. Theſe are only ſome of Plato's pieces. 10. The life 
of Pythagoras, his ſymbols, and golden verſes, the life of Hiero- 
mc cles, and his commentary upon the golden verſes, 1706, 2 vols. 


was mo. W | . 
dedgg In 1695, Dacier had ſucceeded Felibien in the academy of 
. Incriptions, and Francis de Harlay, archbiſhop of Paris in the 
ads 


french academy. In 1701 a new regulation was made in the 
oets zeademy of inſcriptions, by which every member was obliged 
to undertake ſome uſeful work ſuitable to his genius and courſe 
weiß of ſtudies: and, in conformity to this order, Dacier had made 
this tranſlation of the life of Pythagoras, &c. 11. The manual 
0! Epictetus, with five treatiſes of Simplicius upon important 
an /"bj<©ts, relating to W Sa and religion, tranſlated — 
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with notes, 1715, 2 vols. 12mo. The authors of the © Europe 
Scavante of Jan. 1718,” having criticiſed the ſpecimen he 
had given of his tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, he printed, 
12. An anſwer to them, and inſerted it in the Journal des 
Scavans of the 25th' of June and the 11th of July 1718. 
13. Plutarch's lives of illuſtrious men, reviſed by the:MSS. and 
tranſlated into french, with notes hiſtorical and critical, and the 
———— thoſe compariſons which are loſt. To which are 


added, thoſe heads which could be found, and a general index 6 
of matters contained in the work, Paris, 1721, 8 vols. to: f 
Amſterdam, 1723, 9 vols. vo. This work was received with 

applauſe, and ſuppoſed to be well done; yet not ſo, ſay the au- [ 
thors of the Bibliotheque Frangoiſe, as to make the world at once | 
forget the tranſlation of Amyot, obſolete as it is. Dacier publiſhed a 
ſome other things of a leſſer kind, as, 14. A ſpeech made in ſ 
the french academy, when he was admitted into it in the room a 
of Mr. Harlay. 15. Anſwers, which he made, as director of A 
the academy, to the ſpeech of M. Couſin in 1697, and to that! k 

of M. de Boze in 1715. Theſe two pieces are inſerted in the | 
collections of the french academy. 16. A diſſertation upon the T 
origin of Satire. This is inſerted in the fecond. volume of the be 
memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres in 1717. 17. Notes w. 
upon Longinus. Boileau, in the preface to his tranſlation af th 
Longinus, ſtyles theſe notes very learned; and ſays, that * the W: 
author of them is not only a man of very extenſive” learning, far 
and an excellent critic, but likewiſe a gentleman of ſingular ſhi 
politeneſs; which is ſo. much the more valuable, as it ſeldom het 
attends great learning.“ Boileau has added them to his own fat 
notes upon Longinus; and they are printed in all the editions rep 
of his works. Dabier wrote alſo a commentary upon Theo- we. 
critus, which he mentions in his notes upon Horace, ode xxix the 
and a ſhort treatiſe upon religion, containing the reaſons whic-h n 
brought him over to the church of Rome: but theſe two work! to! 
were nei printed. ee e | at 
- He had a ſhare too in the medallic hiſtory of Lewis XIV att 
and, when it was finiſhed, was choſen to preſent it to his ma jet 

Jeſty 3 who, being informed of the pains which Dacier had taken Flor 
in it, ſettled upon him a penſion of 2000 livres; and abou all F 

the ſame time appointed him keeper. of the books of the mk 

| king's cloſet in the Louvre. In 1713 he was made perpetual ler 
ſecretary of the french academy. In 1717 he obtained a. gran Her 
in reverſion of 10,000 crowns upon his place of keeper of the rot 
books of the king's cloſet; and when this poſt was united 14 "lg 
that of library-keeper to the king in 1720, he was not only This 
continued in the privileges of his place during life, but thi inde 
ſurvivance of it was granted to his wife; a favour, of which Sen 
there had never been an inſtance before. But her death baf 15 l 
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ening firſt, rendered this grant, ſo honourable: to her, inef- 
fectual. Great as Dacier's grief was for the loſs. of an help- 
mate ſo like himſelf, it did not prevent him from ſeeking out 
another; and he had actually been married a ſecond time, if 
death had not prevented him. He died Sept. 18, 1722, of an 
ulcer in the throat, which he did not think at all dangerous, 
ſince that very evening he was preſent at the academy. He was 
71 years of age; ſhort of ſtature, and of a long and meagre 
viſage. He was a great promoter of virtue and learning; and 
if he was ſomewhat partial to antiquity, yet he is to be excuſed, 
becauſe he had particularly ſtudied thoſe writers who had ap- 
plied themſelves with moſt ſucceſs to the knowledge and regu- 
lation of the human mind. Conſidered in this light, Dacier is 
an author highly to be valued: for he choſe none but uſeful 
ſubjets; devoted his labours to works only of importance; 
and enriched the french language with thoſe remains of wiſe 
1 which are moſt advantageous to the morals of man- 
DACIER (Ax w E), wife of Andrew Dacier, and daughter of 
Tanneguy le Fevre, profeſſor of greek at Saumur in France, was 
born in that city about the end of 1651. . She was 11 years old 
when her father reſolved to give her a learned education; and 
the occaſion of his taking ſuch a reſolution was this: while he 
was teaching one of his ſons the rudiments of grammar, in the 
ſame room where Madne. le Fevre was employed with her needle, 
ſhe, as a perſon wholly unconcerned, now and then ſupplied 
her brother with anſwers to queſtions that puzzled him. Her 
father, diſcovering her - talents from rhence, obliged. her to a 
regular courſe of leſſons, and brought her up a ſcholar. - She 
vent to Paris in 1673, the year after her father died; and was 
then engaged in an edition of Callimachus, which ſhe publiſhed 
in 1674, in qto. Some ſheets of that work having been ſhewn 
to Huetius, preceptor to the dauphin, and other learned men 
at court, a propoſal was made to her of preparing ſome latin 
authors for the uſe of the dauphin; which, though ſhe. re- 
jected at firſt, ſhe at laſt undertook, and publiſhed an edition of 
Florus in 1674, in 4to. Her reputation being now ſpread over 
al Europe, Chriſtina of -Sweden ordered count Coningſmark to 
make her a compliment in her name; upon which Made. le 
Ferre ſent the queen a latin letter with her edition of Florus. 
Her majeſty wrote her an obliging anſwer ; and not long after 
vote her another letter, to perſuade her to quit the proteſtant 
religion, and made her conſiderable offers to ſettle her at court. 
This however ſhe declined, and proceeded in the taſk the had 
undertaken, of publiſhing authors for the ufe of the dauphin. 
whicl "dextus Aurelius Victor came out under her care at Paris 
hap 631, qtoz in which ſame year alſo ſhe publiſhed a french 
eons For. W > tranſlation 
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tranſlation of the poems of Anacreon and Sappho with notes, | 
which met with great NT} ſo great, as to make Boikan 
declare, that it ought to deter any perfon from attempting to 
. tranſlate thoſe poems into verſe. She publifhed, for the uſe of 
the dauphin, Eutropius, Paris, 1605 4to. which was afterwards 
printed at Oxford, 1696, 8vo; and Dictys Cretenfis & Darcs 
rygius, Paris, 1684, 4to. which was afterwards printed, cum 
notis variorum, at Amſt. 1702, 8vo. She had alfo publiſhed 
french tranflations of the Amphitryo, Epidicus, and Rudens, 
comedies of Plautus, Paris, 1683, 3 vols 12mo; and of the 
Platus and Clouds of Ariſtophanes, 1684, 12mo: with notes, 
and an examen of all theſe x wor according to the rules of the | 
theatre. She was ſo charmed with the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, 
it ſeems, that, as we learn from herſelf, ſhe had read it over 
200 times with meme 8 
In the midſt of all theſe various publications, fo cloſe to each 
other, ſhe found time to marry Dacier, with whom ſhe had 
been brought up in her father's houſe from her earlieſt years. 
This happened, as we have already obſerved in our account of 
that gentleman, in 1683; though ſome have controverted not 


only the date, but even the marriage itfelf ; and have ſurmiſed 0 
that ſhe was previouſly married to one John Leſnier, a book- | : 
felter of her father's, and that the ran away from him for the 0 
fake of Dacier, with whom ſhe was never married in any re- » 
gular way. But it is hardly poſſible to conceive, that fo extra- Þ 4 
ordinary a circumſtance in the hiſtory of this celebrated lady 7 
muſt not, if it were true, have been notorious and inconteſted. 1 
We are therefore apt to admit father Niceron's ſolution of this 1 
difficulty; who obſerves, upon this occaſion, that “ nothing is 7 
more common than for a perſon, who abandons any party, to al; 
be expoſed to the calumnies of thoſe whom they have quitted, for 
and to ſuffer by them. Now Madame Dacier, ſoon after het I et 
marriage, declared to the duke of Montauſier and the biſhop! 10 
of Meaux, who had been her friends, a defign of reconciling 'M 
Herſelf to the church of Rome; but as M. Dacter was not yet Har 
convinced of the reafonablenefs of ſuch a change, they thought "I 
proper to retire to Caſtres in 1684, in order to examine the En 
controverſy between the proteſtants and papiſts. They at laſt 5 
determined in favour of the latter; and, as we have already Bel 
obſerved in the foregoing article, made their public abjuration Wl 11 
in Sept. 1685. This might probably occaſion the above · men- 115 
tioned rumour, ſo much to the diſadvantage of Madame Dacier | he, 
though we cannot affirm it did, or that there was at the bottom | 
no better reaſon for it. After their converſion, the duke o Ty 
Montauſier and the biſhop of Meaux recommended them i "iff 
court; and the king ſettled a penſion of 1500 livres upon M. keln 
Dacier, arid another of 500 upon his lady, The patent wa lag 
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bxpedited in November; and, upon the advice Which they r6: 
ceived of it, they returned to Paris, where od Moor oo) theit 
ſtudies, and obliged the world with many valuable productions. 
In 1688 ſhe publiſhed a french tranffation of Terence's 
comedies, with notes, in 3 vols. 1 zmo. She is ſaid to have 
fiſen at five o'clock in the morning, during a very ſhatp winter, 
and to have diſpatched four of the comedies z, but, mm 8 
them over ſome months after, to have flung them into the fire} 

being much diffatisfied with them, and to have begun the tranf- 
ation again. She brought the work then to the higheſt per- 
feckion, and even reached the graces and noble ſimplicity of 
the original. It was a circumſtance greatly to her honour, that, 
having taken the liberty to change the ſcenes and as; her di - 
olition of them was afterwards confirmed by an excellent MS. 
in the king of France's library. The beſt and moſt finiſhed 
edition of Fils univerſally admired performance, is that of 1717; 
which however was greatly improved afterwards, by abt 
the emendations in Bentley's edition of Terence. She had a 
hand in the tranſlation of Marcus Antoninus, which ker huf- 
band publiſhed in 1691, and likewiſe in the ſpecimen of 4 
tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, which he publiſhed three years 
after; but being defirous of publiſhing a tranſlation of Homer, 
ſhe left her huſpand to finiſh that of Plutarch. In 1911 ſhe 
publiſhed the Iliad of Homer, tranſlated into french, with notes, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. and the tranſlation is reckoned elegant an 
faithful. In 1714 ſhe publiſhed the cauſes of the corruption of 
Taſte, This treatiſe was written againſt M. de la Motte, who, 
in the preface to his Iliad, had declared very little eſteem for 
that poem. Madame Dacier, ſhocked with the liberty he had 
taken with her favourite author, immediately began this de- 
fence of him, in which ſhe did not treat la Motte with the greats 
et civility. This was the beginning of a literary war, whic 
produced a great number of books in the courſe of it. In 1716 
ſhe publiſhed a defence of Homer, againſt the apology of father 
Hardouin, or, a ſequel of the cauſes of the corruption of taſte: 
m which ſhe attempts to ſhew, that father Hardouin, in en- 
devouring to apologize for Homer, has done him a greater in- 
Jury than ever he received from his moſt declared enemies. 
beides theſe two pieces, ſhe had prepared a third againſt 1a 
Motte; but ſupprefied it, after M. de Vallincourt had procured 
2 reconciliation between them. The ſame year alſo ic pub- 
iſhed the Odyſſey of Homer, tranſlated from the greek, with 
notes, in 3 vols. x2mo. and this, as far as we can find, was the 
aft thing ſhe publiſhed. She was in a very infirm ſtate f 
tcalth the laft two years of her life; and died, ies a very painful 
lckneſs, Aug. 1%, 1720, being 69 years of age. She had two 
laghters and a Ton, of whoſe education ſhe took the ſtricteſt 
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care 3 but the ſon died young: one of her daughters became 1 
nun; and the other, who is ſaid to have had united in her all 
the virtues and accompliſhments of her ſex, died at 18 years of 
age. Her mother has ſaid high things of her, in the preface 
to her tranſlation of the Iliad. 7% 6 
Madame Dacier was a lady of great virtue as well as learning. 
She was remarkable for firmneſs, generoſity, good nature, and 
iety. Her modeſty was ſo great, that ſhe never ſpoke of ſub- 
Jecke of literature; and it was with ſome difficulty that ſhe 
could at any time be led to do it. There is an anecdote related 
of her, which ſets this modeſty in a very ſtrong light. lt is 
cuſtomary with the ſcholars in the northern parts of Europe, 
who viſit, when they travel, the learned in other countries, to 
carry with them a book, in which they deſire ſuch perſons to 
write their names, with ſome ſentence or other. A learned 
German paid a viſit to Mad. Dacier, and requeſted her to write 
her name and ſentence in his book. She ſeeing in it the names 
of the greateſt ſcholars in Europe, told him, that ſhe ſhould be 
aſhamed to put her name among thoſe of ſo many illuſtrious 
erſons; and that ſuch preſumption would by no means become 
| her The gentleman inſiſting upon it, ſhe was at laſt prevailed; 
upon; and taking her pen, wrote her name with this verſe of 
Sophocles, Tovacrkiv N oryn pipe xooper, that is, © Silence is the 
ornament of the female ſex.” So again, ſhe was often ſollicited 
to publiſh a tranſlation of ſome books of ſcripture, with remarks 
upon them; but ſhe always anſwered, that * a woman ought to 
read, and meditate upon the ſcriptures, and regulate her conduct 
by them, and to keep ſilence, agreeably to. the command of 
St. Paul.” We muſt not forget to obſerve, that the academy 
of Ricovrati at Padua choſe her one of their body in 1684. | 
DAGOUMER (GurLLAUuuxE), born at Pontaudemer, died at 
Courbevoye in 1745, had been profeſſor of philoſophy at the 
college of Harcourt at Paris, principal of that college, and 
rector of the univerſity. He publiſhed: 1. A courſe of philo- 
ſophy, in latin. 2. A little work in french againſt the adver- 
e of Languet, archbiſhop of Sens: their way af thinking 
on the bull Unigenitus was directly oppoſite. Dagoumer had 
virtue; but it was entirely confined to his ſentiments, as is the 
caſe with the greateſt part of ſcholaſtic reaſoners. It is he 
whom le Sage had in view under the name of Guillomer in his 
romance of Gil Blas. „ 
DAHL (Micha E..), an eminent daniſh portrait painter, wha 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by good colouring. Queen Anne ſat tq 
him, and prince George was much his patron. Died in England 
where he had been long happily ſettled, Oct. 20, 1743. 
_ DAILLE (Jon), a miniſter, of the church of Paris, and on- 
of the ableſt advocates the proteſtants ever had, was born af 
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| Chateflerauty Jan. 6, 1594; but carried ſoon after to Poitiers, | 


where his father uſually lived, on account of the office which 
he bore of receiver of the conſignations there. His father de- 
ſigned him for buſineſs, and propoſed to leave him his office; 
but the prodigious inclination which nature had given him for 
books, over-ruled that project, and he was ſent, though not till 
he was 11 years of age, to 8. Maixent in Poitou, to learn the 
firſt rudiments of learning. He continued his ſtudies at Poi- 
tiers, Chatelleraut, and Saumur; and, having finiſhed his claſſical 
learning in the laſt of thoſe towns, he entered on logic at Poitiers, 
at the age of 16, and finiſhed his courſe of philoſophy at Saumur, 
under the celebrated Duncan. He began his theological ſtudies 
at Saumur in 1612; which, ſays his ſon, was indiſputably one 
of the moſt lucky years in his whole life, becauſe, in the ober 
of it, he was admitted into the family of the illuſtrious Monſ. du 
Pleſſis Mornay, who did him the honour to pitch upon him for 
a tutor to two of his grandſons. Here, though he diſcharged 
the truſt he had undertaken very well, yet it is ſaid that he re- 
ceived more inſtruCtion from the grandfather than he communi- 
cated to. the grandſons. Mornay was extremely pleaſed with 
him, frequently read with him, and concealed from him nothing 
of whatever he knew; ſo that ſome have been ready to impute 
the great figure Mr. Daille afterwards made, to the lectures he 
had attended at the feet of this Gamaliel; and it is but reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that they contributed not a little to it. 
Daille, having lived ſeven years with ſo excellent a maſter, 
was now to travel with his two pupils. They ſet out in the au- 
tumn of 1619, and went to Geneva; and from thence through 
Piedmont and Lombardy to. Venice, where they ſpent the winter. 
During their abode in Italy, a melancholy affair happened, which 
perplexed him greatly. One of his pupils fell ſick at Mantua; and 
he removed him with all ſpeed to Padua, where thoſe of the 
proteſtant religion have more liberty. This young gentleman 
unfortunately died; and then the difficulty was, how to avoid the 
obſervationof the inquiſitors, and get him carried to France, to the 
burjal- place of his anceſtors. He thought at length, that the 
beſt way would be to fend him under he diſguiſe of a bale of 
merchandize goods or a cargo of books; and in this manner his 
corpſe was conveyed to France, under the care of two of his ſer- 
vants; not however without the neceſſary ſafe- conduct and paſſe 
ports, which were procured for him. from the republic by the 
celebrated father Paul. He continued to travel with his other 
pupil ; and they ſaw Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, Holland, 

ngland ; and returned to France cowards the end of , 1621, 
e ſon relates, that he ;had often heard his father regret thoſe 


two years of travelling, which he reckoned as loft, becauſe he 


could have ſpent them to better purpoſe in his cloſet ; and, it 
FO | H h 3 N ſeems, 


* IAIL L. Za e 
ſeems, he would have regretted them ſtill more, if he had not 


enjoyed the privilege at Venice of being familiarly acquainted 
with father Paul. The only fruit, which he ſaid he h 8 
from that journey, was the acquaintance and converſation of | 
father Paul. M du Pleſſis, with whom that father correſponded | 


by letters, had recommended to him in a very particular manner 
th his grandſons and their governor fo Rye M. Daille was 
immediately admitted into his confidence, and there paſſed not a 
gay but he viſited him, and had ſome hours diſcourſe with him. 
he good father even conceived ſuch an affection for M. Daills 
that he uſed his utmoſt endeavours with a french phyſician a 1 
our religion, and one of his intimate friends, to prevail with | 
him to ſtay at Venice. By the way, this circumſtance of Daills's 
life may furniſh one argument among a thouſand, to prove, that 
father Paul concealed, under the habit of a monk, a temper | 
wholly devoted to proteſtantiſm and its profeſſors. 
Daillé was received miniſter in 1623, and firſt exerciſed his 
office in the family of du Pleſſis Mornay : but this did not laſt 
long; for that lord fell ſick a little after, and died the ſame 
year, in the arms of the new paſtor. Daille ſpent the following 
2 in digeſting ſome papers of his, which were afterwards pub- 
liſhed in two volumes, under the title of Memoirs. In 162; 
he was appointed miniſter of the church of Saumur; and the 
year after removed to that of Paris. Here he ſpent the reſt 
df his life, and diffuſed great light over the whole body, as 
well by his ſermons, as by his books of controverſy, In 1626 
he wrote his celebrated book, © De Puſage des Peres,” or, Of 
the Uſe of the Fathers; but, on account of ſome troubles 
which ſeemed to be coming upon the proteſtants in France, it 
yas not publiſhed till 1631. Bayle has pronounced this work a 
maſter-piece. He calls it a very ftrong chain of arguments, | 
rming a moral demonſtration againft thoſe who would have 
religious difputes decided by the authority of the fathers; and 
chekere very properly levelled againſt the papiſts, who, in their 
attempts to convert the proteſtants, have always urged antiquity, 
and the general conſent of all the fathers of the firſt ages of 
chriſtianity. But as the i party in England have ac - 
- cuſtomed themſelyes, very impoliticly, as well as improperly, in 
our humble opinion, to 2 fa antiquity on their ſide, in their 
diſputes with the romaniſts, it has happened, that Daille's book, 
excellent as it is, has generally given offence to the churchmen | 
here. It has even been attacked with great ſeverity by ſome, | 
merely hecauſe it tends to abate the authority of the fathers; | 
as if the cauſe of proteſtantiſm was to riſe or all, according 28 
the fathers were 7 bhi EBT CESS. 
In the mean time, there are now, and there th haye Jenn | 
From the zen publicyBon of this dog; good ſeholyre and go0u 
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churchmen too in England, who knew and acknowledged its 
high worth and merit; and ſo early as 1651 an engliſh tranſ- 
lation of it was publiſhed by the learned Thomas Smith, B, D. 
fellow of Chriſt's college in Cambridge. An advertiſement is 
prefixed to it; from which we tranſcribe a paſſage or two, be- 
cauſe ſuch a tranſcript will give the reader a juſter notion of the 
book, and of the reception it met with among the diſcernin 
part of mankind, than any thing we can ſay. © The tranffatio 
of this tract, ſays Mr. Smith, ** hath been often attempted, an 
oftener deſired by many noble 2 of this and other na- 
tions: among others by fir Lucius Cary late lord viſcount 
Falkland, who, with his dear friend Mr, Chillingworth, made 
very much uſe of it in all their writings againſt the romaniſts. 
But the papers of that learned nobleman, wherein this tranſlation 
was half finiſhed, were long ſince involved in the common 
los. Thoſe few, which have eſcaped it, and the preſs, make 
a very honourable mention of this monſieur, whoſe acquaintance 
the ſaid lord was wont to ſay, was worth a voyage to Paris. In 
page 202 of his Reply, he hath theſe words : This obſervation 
of mine hath been confirmed by conſideration of what hath 
been ſo temperately, learnedly, and judiciouſly written by M, 
Daille, our proteſtant Perron.—l ſhall add but ane lord's teſti- 
mony more, namely, the lord George Digby's, in his late Letterg 
concerning Religion, in theſe werds, p. 27, 28; The reaſong 
prevalent with. me, whereon an enquiring and judicious perſon 
ſhould be obliged to rely and acquieſce, are ſo amply and: fo 
learnedly ſet down by M. Daillé in his Emploi des Peres, that 
| think little, which is material and weighty, can be ſaid on this 
ſubject, that his rare and piercing obſervation hath not antici- 
pated. And for myſelf, I muſt ingenyoully profeſs, that it was 
the reading of this rational book, which firſt convinced me, that 
my ſtudy in the french language was not ill employed; which 
lath alſo enabled me to commend this to the word as faithfully 
tranſlated by a judicious hand.” Ir is neceſſary to remember, that 
Mr. Mettayer, who was miniſter of St. Quintin, publiſhed a 
latin tranſlation of this work; which tranſlation was reviſed and 
augmented here and there with new obſervations, by Daille hime 
ſelf. It was printed at Geneva in 1656. Git 
In 1633 he publiſhed another work of general concern, in- 
tituled, “ L'Apologie de nos Egliſes, or, © An. Apology for the 
reformed-Churches ;” in which he vindicates, with much learn- 
ng and argument, their ſeparation from the church of Rome, 
from the 1mputation of ſchiſm, which was uſually brought 
againſt them. This work was alſo tranſlated into engliſh by 
Mr. Smith, in 16583 as it was into latin the ſame year by | 
_ himſelf, ＋ 2 85 9 in 50 It ny 
greatly complained of by the cle rance, as ſoon as it wa! 
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| wrote two or three little pieces in defence of it, which were 
afterwards printed with it in the latin edition. We need not 
enumerate the ſeveral works of Mr. Daillé; for, being chiefly 


controverſial, and written on particular occaſions, they are now | 


of very little uſe. He wrote a great deal; which will not ſeem 


ſtrange, when it is conſidered that he lived long, was very la. 
borious, enjoyed a good ſtate of health, and was not burthened | 
with a large 7 251 He was endued with the qualifications of 


a writer in a moſt eminent degree; and had this ſingular ad- 
vantage, that his underſtanding was not impaired with age: for 
it is obſervable, that there is no leſs ſtrength and fire in bis two 
volumes De objecto cultùs religioſi,“ the firſt of which was 
8 when he was 70 years old, than in any of his earlier 
SRL. 5 3 

He aſſiſted at the national ſynod, which was held at Alengon 
in 1637: and his authority and advice contributed much to 


quiet the diſputes, which were then warmly agitated among 


the proteſtants concerning univerſal grace. He declared ſtre- 


nuouſly for univerſal grace; and afterwards publiſhed at Am- 
ſterdam, in 165s, a latin work againſt Frederic Spanheim, the 


divinity N wa at Leyden, intituled, An apology for the 
ſynods o 


Samuel des Marets, profeflor of Groningen, who had written 


againſt him with all the ſharpneſs imaginable ; which produced | 


a ſhort, but very warm conteſt between them, in which Daille 
did not come off entirely clear and free from blame in this 


reſpect. He died at Paris, April 15, 1670; having never ex- | 


perienced throughout his life any thing to call illneſs, except 
that in 1650 he was ſuddenly ſeized with a lethargic or apo- 
plectic diſorder, in which he lay 10 or 11 days, apparently 
without a. poſſibility of recovering. He left a high reputation 
behind him; and the proteſtants uſed to ſay in France, that 


te they had no better writer ſince Calvin than M. Daille.* Be. 


ſides controverſial and other writings, he publiſhed a great 
number of ſermons; as many as amounted to near 20 volumes. 
He is very clear, both with regard to the expreſſion, and to the 
diſpoſition of his ſubject. He was reproached by one of his 
adverſaries with ſtealing ſeveral things from Dr. Davenant, in 
his © Expoſition of the epiſtle to the Coloſſians 3? but he an- 
ſwered the charge. 1 V 

He married in the lower Poitou, in May 1625; and his witc 
died the 31ſt of that month, 163 1, leaving him only one ſon, 


pf whow ſhe hyin ar the houſe of the deck ambaſſador, 


publiſhed, and ſome were employed to write againſt je, Dells 


Alengon and Charenton.” This work rekindled the 
war among the proteſtant divines; yet Daille endeavoured to 
clear himſelf, by ſaying, that his book had been publiſhed with- 
out his knowledge. Nevertheleſs, he anſwered the celebrated 
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04. 31, 1628. She had taken refuge there, becauſe the pro- 
teſtants were afraid leſt the news of the taking of Rochelle 
might raiſe popular tumults among them. This only fon, whoſe 
name was Hadrian Daille, was received a miniſter 'in 1653. 
He had continued his theological ſtudies with his father for 
ſeveral years, when the conſiſtory of Rochelle invited him 
thither. Five years after, that is, in 1658, he was choſen a 
miniſter of Paris, and became a colleague with his father. He 
was alive at the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and, then re- 
tiring to Switzerland, died at Zurich in May 1690. All his 
MSS. among which were ſeveral works of his father's, were 
carried to the public library. He wrote that abridgement of 
his father's life, from which we have chiefly collected the ma- 
terials of this article. © © e e eee $62: 
DALECHAMPS (Janus), a learned phyſician, was born of 
a gentleman's family at Caen in Normandy, in 1513. He was 
excellently ſkilled in the belles lettres, and was the author of 
ſome works, which ſhewed his learning to be very univerſal. 
He wrote: 1. A general hiſtory of Plants, which conſiſted of 18 
books, in french; 2. Three books De Peſte ; and 3. Scholia in 
Pauli Æginetæ, lib. vii. He publiſhed Pliny's Natural Hiſ- 
tory with notes, | againſt which Scaliger was greatly prejudiced 
2 it appeared; thinking, that, though otherwiſe a very 
ſearned man, he had not talents for a work of that nature. It 
ſeems, however, that Scaliger was happily deceived; at leaſt he 
owns in another place, that his edition of Pliny was the beſt 
which had appeared. He tranſlated alſo into latin the 15 books 
of Athenæus, and ſpent, it is ſaid, 30 years about it. He 
practiſed phyfic at Lyons from 1552 to 1558, when he died, 
aged 75. | e 3s 39t- HS . 
DALEN (CoRnELivs VAN), an eminent engraver, who 
flouriſhed about the year 1640. He was a native of Holland; 
but under what maſter he learnt the art of engraving, is uncer- 
tan. It is difficult to form a proper e. of his merit; 
tor ſometimes his prints reſemble thoſe of Cornelius Viſcher; 
of Lucas Voſterman; of P. Pontius; of Bolſwert; and other 
maſters. A ſet of antique ſtatues engraved by him, are in a 
bold, free ſtyle, as if founded upon that of Goltzius; others 
again ſeem imitations of that of Francis Poilly. In all theſe 
litferent manners he has ſueceeded; and they plainly manifeſt 
the great command he had with his graver, for he worked with 
that inſtrument only. He engraved a great variety of portraits, 
ſome of which are very valuable, and form the beit as well as 
the largeſt Pax of h Ur.. ATT 
D ALIBRAIL (CHARLES Vion), a parifian poet, ſon of an 
zuditor of accounts, at firſt took the profeſſion of arms, but, ac- 
| = DOES TY ' cording 
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cording to his own account, he was as unfortunate under the | 
god Mars as under Venus. Accordingly he was ſoon we 
of this plan of life: he quitted it, and paſſed all the reſt of his 
life in cultiyating the muſes, in paying his court to the ladies, 
and in diyerting himfelf with his friends: the tavern was his 
Farnaſſus. He talks of nothing in his e {rig of the art of 
n in one place he ſays, he will die by the mouth 
of the bottle rather than by the mouth of the cannon, His 
gay and ſportive muſe never condeſcended to flatter the great; 

e neither courted their favours nor their benefits. Contented 
with 2 moderate income, he enjoyed what he had, and wiſhed 
for nothing beyond it. The pure and calm pleaſures of the 
country were the comforts of his latter years. He died about 
the year 1654, or at the beginning of 1655, at an advanced age. 
His works had ' appeared two years before, under the title of, 
The political works of M. d'Alibrai, Paris, 1653, 8vo. This 5 
collection, divided into fix parts, contains bacchanalian, ſatirical, | 
heroical, moral and chriſtian poems; but neither the one nor 
the other have been attended with extraordinary ſucceſs, though 
there is a great deal of nature and ſonietimes wit in his pieces, 
"There is alſo by him a tranſlation of the letters of Antonio de 
Perrez, 2 Spaniard, the diſgraced miniſter of Philip II. and 73 
N againſt the famous paraſite Montmaur. 

ALIN (OLavs De), a learned Swede, born at Winſberg 
in 1908, deſervedly obtained the appellation of the father of an 
Swediſh poetry by two poems written in that language; the 
one intituled; The liberty of Sweden; the other is the tra- 

edy of Brunhilda. The purſuit of letters not only brought 
Fim lory ; it alſo made his fortune. From being no more at 5 
firſt than the ſon of a country curate, he ſucceſſively raiſed him- 
{elf to be preceptor to prince Guſtavus, counſellor in ordinary! 
of the chancery, knight of the northern ſtar, and at laſt to the 
dignity of chancellor of the court. It was thus that the govern- "ny 
ment, by whoſe command he wrote the general hiſtory of the 
kingdom, rewarded his talents. He brought down this hiſtory 
to the death of Charles IX, That of the author happened Aug. 12, 
1763. Beſides the works we have mentioned, Sweden 18 in- 
debted to him for a great number of epiſtles, ſatires, fables, 1 
thoughts, and ſome panegyrics on the members of the royal e 
academy of ſciences, of which he was a principal ornament, 
There is likewife by him a tranſlation of the work of the pre- 
ſident Monteſquieu, on the cauſes of the grandeur and declen- 
ion of the Romans. io ag a 8 

DALLINGTON (Sir RobRR T), author of the © Aphoriſms FA 
on Tacitus,” was born at Geddington in Northamptonihire· He 15 


ſpent much of his time abroad; and. aftrwards becaws ſen Wl 2. 
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' tary to Francis earl of Rutland. He was knighted towards the 
md ofthe 163h conrvry, 3nd made maſter of the Charterchouſs, . 
He died in 1627, !! ark, F "2 
"VALRYMPLE (Davin), the fon of Gr James Dalrymple, of 
Hailes, bart. auditor of the 777 Scotland, was born 
in Edinburgh on the 28th of October 1726. His mother, lady 
Chriſtian Hamilton, was daughter of the carl of Hadinton. 
His grandfather, fir Dayid, the youngeſt ſon of the firſt lord 
Stair, was lord advocate of Scotland in the reign of George I, 
Sir David, the ſubject of our preſent article, was educated at 
Eton ſchool, where he was diſtinguiſhed no leſs for his acqui- 
ſtions in literature than for,the regularity of his manners. From 
Fton he was removed, to complete his . ſtudies at Utrecht, 
where he remained till 1746. In 1748 he was called to the 
bar at Edinburgh, where he ſoon became conſpicuous as an ads 
yocate, The character which he had obtained for knowledge 
and integrity in the ſcottiſh law, ſoon raiſed him to an emi- 
nence in his profeſſion. Accordingly, in March 1766, we ſee 
him appointed one of the judges of the court of ſeſſion with 
the warmeſt approbation of his countrymen ; and in May 1776 
he ſucceeded to the place of a lord commiſſioner of the juſticiary 
on the reſignation of lord Coalſton, his wife's father, Upon 
taking his ſeat on the bench he aſſumed the title of lotd Hailes, 
in compliance with the uſage eſtabliſhed in the court of ſeſſion, 
and is the name by which he is generally known among the 
learned of Europe. He had previouſly gained a reputation in 
polite literature. Three papers in a periodical publication 
called the World [0], had been written by him at an early pe- 
riod of life; and he afterwards communicated to the public, 
through the Gentleman's Magazine, many critical and biogra- 
phical pieces [p]. _ | „ | | 

On the diſputed peerage of Sunderland he appeared as an 
advocate in the cauſe of lady Elizabeth, the daughter of the laſt 
earl; on which occaſion he publiſhed a very learned and inge- 
mous paper, in the form of a law caſe. As he was a truſtee 
of the lady, and at that time a judge, this caſe was ſupported by 
tie names of two eminent lawyers, which were annexed to it. 
His knowledge of antiquities and the laws of deſcent enabled 
him to produce ſuch powerful arguments, as clearly to eſtabliſh. 
the right of the lady, and to form a precedent for future deci- 
lons in eaſes of a fimilar nature. His Remarks on the hife 


0] Numbers 140; 149; 204. _ © © the poſſeffion of fir Joſhua Reynolds, which. 
& | The e ee In — ror from A the: ee 
Cent. Mag. vol. ix. p. 679, 793, 901, of it in the ſame volume, p. 60g: and 
1073, 11631 were by lord Hailes. His the reply of lord Hailes in p. 886. He 
lo was the critique in vol. Ii. p. 399, likewiſe occaſionally wrote in the Edin“ 


# the famous ministar ef Milton, is Vyrgh magazine. 


tory of Seotlind® appentech in the Jar 773: In that fil 


volume he diſplayed much hiſtorical reſearch and accuracy ac. y 
| companied by candour. and 7 To this ſucceeded. the 1 
„Annals of Scotland, 4to ;” the firſt volume of which wa Wi © 
gratified the expectations which had been raiſed by the publi- 0 
cation of the Remarks,” It begins at the early period of q 
1057, and proceeds through the reigns of fourteen princes from 8 
the acceſſion of Malcolm III. to the death of David II. com- 0 
prifing the ſpace of 736 years. His deſign was to have con. t 
tinued his annals to the acceſſion of James I. but, to the diſap- WM 
pointment of the public, he was prevented from ſulfilling his l 
intentions by ſome cauſe unknown to us. In 1786, lord Hailes, { 
objecting to the ſecondary cauſes aſſigned by Mr. Gibbon for Te 
the rapid progreſs of chriſtianity, publiſhed a different ſtatement! te 
of them, in which his literary abilities were eminently diſplayed. $ 
This was the laſt work he ſent from the preſs, except a few! | 
biographical ſketches, as ſpecimens of the Biographia Sco- h 
tica,” a work which was then in contemplation. The cloſe of p 
his life was now ens Although his conſtitution had 1 
been long in an enfeebled ſtate, he attended his duty on the - 
bench till within three days of his death, which happened on G 
the 29th of November 1792, in the 66th year of his age [O. pr 
_ His lordſhip was twice married. By his firſt wife, Anne Brown, - 
only daughter of lord Coalſton, he left iſſue one daughter, who pe 
inherited the family eſtate. His ſecond marriage, of which alſo 00 
there was iſſue one daughter, was to Helen Ferguſſon, youngeſt p 
| ; . Fh J 4 ea! 
daughter of lord Kilkerran, who ſurvived him. Leaving no in 
male iſſue, the title of baronet deſcended to his nephew, ſon of ye 
the lord provoſt Dalrymple. % I TALTON 40 
la] The works of fir David Dalrymple, people ſhewed us no little kiodueſs.” Edinh, « 
bart. lord Hailes, arranged in the order. 1761, 12mo. Occafioned by the country 4 
of their publication, are as follow: 1. people pillaging the wreck of two vellcls, Fa 
Sacred poems, by various authors, Edinb. viz. the Betfy, Cunningham; and th 15 
1751, 12mo. 2. The wiſdom of Solomon, Leith packet, Pitcairn, from London to wh 
wiſdom of Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, or Ec» Leith, caſt away on the ſhore between 1 
cleſiaſticus, 12mo. Edinb. 1755. 3. Se- Dunbar and North Berwick. All die f 
lect diſcourſes, nine in number, by John paſſengers on board the former, in num- a 
Smith, late fellow of Queen's college, hy 17, periſhed ; five on hoard the latter, wa 
Camb. 12mo. Edinb. 1756. 4. World, OR. 185 1761. An affecting diſcourſe the 
No. 140, Sept. 4, 1755. A meditation 87 Memorials and letters relating to th | 
among books. 5. World, No. 147, hiftory of Britain in the'reigo of James] 4 
C Thu day, Oct. 23s 1755 6. World, publiſhed. from the originals, Glaſgowy A 
No. 204, Thurſday, Nov. 25, 1756. 7. 1762. 10. The works of the ever me Fas 
A diſcourſe of the unnatural and vile con- morable Mr. John Hailes of Eton, nov Fa 
ſpiracy attempted by John earl of Gowry, firſt collected together in 3 vols. Glaſgow af 
and his brother, againſt his majeſty's per- 1766. 11. A. ſpecimen of a book ind | 
ſon, at St. Johnſtoun, upon the 5th of tuled: * Ape compendious booke of godl 12 
Aug. 1600, 12mo. 1757. 8. A ſermon and ſpiritual ſangs, collectit out of ſundrie 7 
which might have been preached in Eaſt parts of the ſcripture, with ſundric othet 8 


Lothian, upon the 2 5th day of Oct. 1761, ballates chatged out of prophaine fangs 
from Acts xxvii, 1, 2.' The barbarous. for avoyding of fin and harlotrie, with 10 
E + _ ; ( | : : menta 100 
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mentation of ſundrie gude and godlie bal- 
lates, not contained in the firſt edition. 
Printed by Andro Hart, 12mo. Edinb. 
765⁵. 12. Memorials and letters relat- 
ing to the hiſtory of Britain in the reign 
ef Charles I. publiſhed from the originals, 


prefervation of Charles II. after the bat- 
lle of Worceſter, drawn up by himſelf ; 
to which are added, his letters to ſeveral 
perſons, Glaſgow, 1766. 14. The ſecret 


and James VI. 12mo. 1766. 15. A 
eatalogue of the lords of ſeſſion, from the 
inſtitution of the college of juſtice, in the 
year 1532, with hiſtorical notes, Edinb. 


dence of doctor Francis Atterbury, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, aud his friends, in 1725, 


for the high antiquity of regiam majeſta 
tem; and an inquiry into the authenticity of 
the leges Malcolmi, 4to. Edinb. 1769. 18. 
Hiſtorical memoirs concerning the provin- 
eial councils of the ſcottiſh clergy, from the 
earlieſt accounts of the 1a of the reforma- 
tion, 4to, Edinb. 1769, 19. Canons of 
the church of Scotland, drawn up in the 
provincial councils held at Perth, anno 
1242 and 1269, 4to. Edinb.' 1769. 20» 
Antient ſcottiſh poems, publiſhed from the 
manuſcript of George natyne, 1568, 
| Edind, 12mo. 17%, 21. The additional 
eile of Elizabeth, claiming the title and 
dignity of counteſs ef Sutherland, Ato. 


22. Remarks on the hiſtory of Scotland, 


lind. 1773, Izmo. 23. Huberti Lan- 
duet! epiſtolæ ad Philippum Sydocium 


939 -+4 


Glaſgow, 1766, 13. An account of the 
correſpondence between fir Robert Cecil 


1767, gto. 16. The private correſpon- 


never before publiſhed, 1768, 4to. 17. 
An examination of ſome of the arguments 


tem anglun gecurants P. Dalrymple - 
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DAL TON (Mic ARL), an engliſh lawyer, was born ſome+ 
e. in the county of Cambridge, and bred to his profeſſion 
in Lincoln's Inn, and was formerly as well known for his book 
on the office of juſtice of the peace, as Burn is at preſent; his 
« Duty of ſheriffs“ was alſo a book in good eſteem. In Neal's 
« Hiſtory of the Puritans” mention is made of Mr. Dalton the 
queen's counſel, who, in 1590, pleaded againſt Mr. Udal, who, 
was condemned for writing a libel called A demonſtration 
of diſcipline :? this was probably our Dalton. He died before 
the commencement of the civil wars. Ys 2 

DALTON (Jonx, D. D.), was born at Deane in Cumber- 
land, where his father was then rector, 1709. He had his 
ſchool education at Lowther in Weſtmoreland, and thence was 
removed, at 16, to Queen's college in Oxford. When he had 
taken his firſt degrees, he had the employment of being tutor or, 
governor to lord Beauchamp, only ſon of Algernon Seymour, 


de Hailes eq, $vo. Edinb. 1776. 24. 
Annals of Scotland, from the acceſſion of 
Malcolm III. ſurnamed Canmore, to the 
acceſſion of Robert I. Edinb. 1776. 25. 
Tables of the ſucceſſion of the kings of 
Scotland, from Malcolm III. to Robert I. 


26. Chronological abridgment of the vo- 


lume. The appendix contains viii difler- 
tations. 27. Annals of Scotland, from 
the acceſſion of Robert I. ſurnamed Bruce, 


to the acceſſion of the houſe of Stewart, 
4to. 1779, with an appendix containing ix 


diſſertations, 28. Account of the mar- 


tyra of Smyrna and Lyons, in the ad cen- 


tury, with explanatory notes, Edinb. 1770. 
29. Re mains of chriſtian antiquity, Edinb. 
1778, 3 vols. 30. Octavius, à dialogue 
by Marcus Minucius Felix, Edinb. 1781. 
31. Of the manner in which the perſecu- 
tors died; by Lactantius, Edinb. 1782. 
32. Luciani Coelii Firmiani Lactantii di- 
vinarum. inſtitutionum liber quintus, ſeu 
de juſtitia, 1777. 33. Diſquiſitions con- 
cerning the antiquities of the chriſtian 
church, Glaſgow, 1783. 34. Sketch of 
the life of John Barclay, 4to. 1786. 35. 


Skeich of the life of John Hamilton a ſe. 
cular prieſt who lived about 1600, 4to. 36. 
Sketch of the life of fir James Ramſay, a 


general officer in the armies of Guſtavus 
Adolphus king 'of Sweden. 37. Life of 
George Leſlie, 4to. 38. Sketch of the 
life of Mark Alex. Boyd, 4to. 39+ The 
opinions of Sarah ducheſs dowager of 


Marlborough, publiſhed from her origi= 
nal MSS. 12mo. 1788. 40. The addreſs. 


of Q Septim. Tertullian to Scapula Ter- 


tullus, proconſul of Africa, 12mo. Edind. 
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earl of Hertford, late duke of Somerfet. During bis attend. 
ance on that noble youth, he employed ſome. of his leiſure hours 
In adapting Milton's * Maſque at Ludlow Caſtle” to the ſtage, 
by a judicious inſertion of feveral ſongs and paſſages ſelected 
from other of Milton's works, as well as of ſevera fongs and 
other elegant additions of his own, ſuited to the characters, and 
to the manner of the original author. He rendered it a very 
acceptable preſent to the public; and it ſtill continues one of 
the moſt favourite dramatic entęrtainments, under the title of 
44 Comus, a maſque, being ſet to mufic by Dr. Arne. Beſides 
this, it had the advantage of being at firſt performed by Mr. 
Quin in the character of Comus, and by Mrs. Cibber in that of 
the lady. We cannot omit mentioning to Dalton's honour, 
that, during the run of this piece, he induftrioufly fought out 2 
grand-daughter of Milton's, opprefled both by age and penury 
and procured her a benefit from this play, the profits of which 
to her amounted, it is ſaid, to upwards of 120l. A bad ſtate of 
health prevented him from attending his upil abroad, and 
faved him the mortification of being an e of his death; 
for he died of the ſmall-pox at Bologna in Italy. Soon after, 
ſucceeding to a fellowſhip in his college, he entered into orders, 
according to the rules of that ſociety. „ | 
He now applied himſelf with diligence to the duties of his 
function, and was noticed as an able preacher at the univeriity. 
As ſuch, he was employed by Secker, afterwards archbiſhop of | 
Canterbury, as his aſhſtanit at St. James's. He was preſented 
fo the rectory of St. Mary at Hill by the late duke of Somerſet ; 
and, upon his recommendation, promoted by the king to a pre- 
bend of Worceſter; at which place he died in 1763. He mar- 
fied a fifter of fir Francis Goſling, an alderman of London, of 
whom he left no ſurviving iſſue. He had publiſhed, 1. A volume 
of ſermons, 1757 ; and, before that, 2. Two epiſtles, written | 
1735, 1744, 4to. 3. A deſcriptive. poem, addreſſed to two 
ladies, at their return from viewing the coal mines near White. 
haven; to which are added ſome thoughts on building and 
n to fir James Lowther, of Lowther hall, bart. 1755, 4to · 
This entertaining poem deſcribes, in a poetical and philoſophi- 
cal manner, the real deſcent of two fair heroines into the ſub- 
ferraneous, and indeed ſubmarine, regions; the mines, which 
are remarkable for many ſingularities; Savery's fire-engine; 
and the remainder is employed in a ſurvey of the improvements 
in Whitehaven, by the great commerce theſe mines occaſion ; | 
and in a very elegant diſplay of the beauties of the adjacent | 
country. 4. Remarks on twelve hiſtorical deſigns of Raphael, 
and the Muſeum Eræcum & Egyptiacum's Hiuſtrated by prints | 
from Mr. Richard Dalton's drawings. 
Richard Dalton his brother was li m to his * 4 
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id beſides the prints of antiquities here mentioned, publiſfied 
| een tion of certain prints, from drawings made by himſelf 
on the fpot, of the proceſſion to Mecca.” , ; 

DALZIEL (Tmom as), among many other officers, was taken 
priſoner at the unfortunate defeat at Worceſter, and ſent to 
me tower; from whence, he found means tp make his eſcapes 
and went to Ruſſia; where the tzar, at that time reigning, made 
him a general: But ſome time after the reſtoration of the royal 
family, he gave up his commiſſion, and repairing to Charles II. 
was, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices, conſtituted com- 
' mander in chief of rer aan forces in Scotland; in which 

oft he continued till his death, excepting only one _ 1 
when he was ſuperſeded by the duke of Monmouth, ſome days 
hefore the action at Bothwell. bridge. He was bred up very 
hardy from his youth, both in diet and clothing. He never 
wore boots, nor above one coat, which was cloſe to his body, 
with cloſe ſleeves, like thoſe we call jockey-coats. He never 
wore a peruke z nor did he ſhave his beard after the death of 
king Charles I. Latterly, his head was bald, which he covered 
only with a beaver hat, the brim of which was not above three 
inches broad. His beard was white and buſhy, and yet reached 
almoſt to his girdle. He uſually went to London once or 
twice in a year, and then only to kiſs the king's hand, who had 

2 great eſteem for his worth and valour. His unuſual dreſs 
and figure, when he was in London, never failed to draw after” 
him a great crowd of boys, and other young people, who con- 
ſtantly attended at his lodgings, and followed him with huzzas, 
25 he went to court, or returned from it. As he was a man of 
humour, he would always thank them for their civilities, when 
he left them at the door, to go in to the king; and would let 
them know exactly at what hour he intended to come out 
again, and return to his lodgings. When the king walked in 
the park, attended by ſome of his courtiers, and Dalziel in his 
company, the ſame crowds would always be after him, ſhewing 
their admiration at his beard and dreſs, ſo that the king could 
hardly paſs on for the crowd; upon which his majeſty bid the 
devil take Dalziel, for bringing ſuch a rabble of boys together 
to have their guts ſqueezed out, whilſt they gaped at his long 
beard and antic habit; requeſting him at the ſame time (as 
Dalziel. uſed to expreſs it) to ſhave and dreſs like other chriſ- 
tans, to keep the poor bairns out of danger. All this could 
never prevail on him to part with his beard 3 but yet, in com- 
plance to his majeſty, he went once to court in the very height 
of the faſhion z but as ſoon as the king and thoſe about him 
had laughed ſufficiently at the ſtrange figure he made, he re- 
alumed his uſual habit, to the great joy of the boys, who had 
act diſcovered him in his faſhionabledreſs.” os FER 
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_ _- DAMIAN 
| DAMASCENUS (Jonn), an illuſtrious father of the church 


in 

in the 8th century, was born at Damaſcus, where his father, H 
though a chriſtian by birth and education, had the place of ha 
mae e of ſtate to the Saracen caliph. He was liberally ha 
educated in his father's houſe by a private tutor, under whom co 
he made a very great progreſs in all kinds of literature, and en 
alſo imbibed a ſtrong zeal for religion : and he was thought 2 pe 
man of ſuch uncommon parts and attainments, that, at the to 
death of his father, he ſucceeded him in the place of counſellor w. 
of ſtate. Damaſcenus was ordained prieſt towards the latter Wl © 
end of his life by the patriarch of Jeruſalem, and returned im- ſer 
mediately to his monaſtery. He died about 750, leaving be- pa 
hind him many compoſitions of various kinds. His works WC 
have been often printed; but the beſt edition of them is that of off 
Paris 1712, in 2 vols. folio. _ 5 | ho 
DAMASCIUS, a celebrated heathen philoſopher and writer, kit 
of the ſtoic ſchool as ſome ſay, of the peripatetic according to of 
others, was born at Damaſcus, and flouriſhed ſo late as 540, do 
when the Goths reigned in Italy. If great maſters can make Al 
a great ſcholar or philoſopher, Damaſcius muſt have. been one; alk 
for he ſeems to have had every advantage of this kind. Theon, fey 
wee are told, was his maſter in rhetoric; Iſidorus in logic; the 
Marinus, the ſucceſſor of Proclus in the ſchool of Athens, in the 
geome and arithmetic ; Zenodotus, the ſucceſſor of Marinus, in 
in philoſophy; and Ammonius in aſtronomy, and the doctrines 
of Plato. He wrote the life of his maſter Iſidorus, and dedi- for 
cated it to Theodora, a very learned and philoſophic lady, who me 
had been a pupil of Iſidorus. In this Life, which was copiouſly ſhu 
written, Damaſcius frequently attacked the chriſtian religion; 4 
et obliquely, it is ſaid, and with ſome reſerve and timidity : Up 
or chriſtianity was then too firmly eſtabliſhed, and protected by prit 
its numbers, to endure any open attacks with impunity. Ot ſo] 
this Life however we have nothing remaining, but ſome extracts an 
which Photius has preſerved ; who alſo acquaints us with an- by 
other work of Damaſcius, of the philoſophic, or, if you will, of Ih 
the theologic kind. This was divided into four books; 1. De his 
admirandis operibus 2. Admirandz narrationes de dæmonibus. fror 
3. De animarum apparitionibus poſt obitum admirandz narra- wh 
tiones. The fourth we know not what ; the title not being pre- by 


ſerved. If this work had been extant, we ſhould probably have 
had another proof, that the heathens of 'thoſe times were no 
leſs credulous and ſuperſtitious than the chriſtians of thoſe 
times; but it is loſt. Damaſcius ſucceeded Theon in the rhe- 
torical ſchool, over which he preſided nine years: and after- 
wards Iſidorus in that of philoſophy at Athens, in which ſitua- 
tion it is ſuppoſed that he ſpent the latter part of his life. 
DAMIAN (PETER), cardinal and biſhop of Oſtia, in 
= 7 , 
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PAT 
in the 11th century, and ſeems to have been a very honeſt man, 
He had been a benedjQine, and, it is thought, would always 
have preferred ſolitude to the dignities of the church, if be 
had not been forced, as it were, to accept them. He 2 * 
condemned the liberty which the popes took of oppoſing the 
emperors in the way of war; affirming, that the offices of em. 
peror and pope are diſtin, and that the emperors ought t 
to meddle with what belongs to the popes, nor the popes with 
what belongs to the emperors. As the ſon of God, fays he, 
« ſurmounted; all the obſtacles of worldly power, not by the 
ſeverity of vengeance, but by the lively majeſty of an invincible 
patience, ſo has he os us rather to bear the fury of the 
world with conſtancy, than to take up arms againſt thoſe who 
offend us; eſpecially fince between the royalty and the prieſt- 
hood there is ſuch a diſtinction of offices, that it belongs to the 
king to uſe ſecular arms, and to the prieſt to gird on the ſword 
of the ſpirit, which is the word of God, & c. This was ſtrange . 
doctrine to come from a cardinal ; what would the 8. 
Alexander VI. or Julius II. have faid to it? Damian deſeribed. 
alſo in a very lively manner the enormous vices of his age, in 
ſeveral of his works; in his Gomorrhzus particularly, which, 
though pope Alexander II. thought fit to ſuppreſs ity has never- 
tielels been preſetyed. Damian's works were printed at Paris. 


in 1663. | COON 7 gs rt, PEST ̃ 117 Fs Cr ĩͤ es, „0 . 
DAMIENS, a native of France, executed March 28, 1757, 

for attempting to aſſaſſinate the king. For the form and man- 

mer of his execution, the very idea of which makes humanity 


ſhudder, ſee the*arnels HASSE. 
DAMOCLES, a flatterer of the tyrant Dionyſius, affecting, 
upon ſome_occahon. or. other, to admire che like of that 
prince; Dionyſius, to convince him that princes are not always 
lo happy as they ſeem to be, invited him to a feaſt; and cauſed 
a naked ſword to be hung over his head, which was only held 
by a ſingle hair. Damocles, extremely ſtruck. with a ſenſe of 
his perilous ſituation, changed his opinion at once; and, for 
his own' particular, begged of Dionyſius, that he might retire 
from court and high life into that mediocrity of condition, 


vhere no danger was, and where he ſhould not be ſubject to 


a reverſe g ꝓxꝶäE t TT ode” 
DAMOCRITUS, a. greek hiſtorian, is the author of two 

works: the firſt, Of the art of ranging an army in order of bat - 
tle; the ſecond, Of the Jews; in which he relates that they 
worſhipped the head of an afs, aud that they every year ſeized 
on i pilgrims whom they ſacrificed, When this author lived is 
not known, oe IR on Eee HR es oe HF 5 28 „„ 


DAMPIER Conn), born at Blois j after having made him- 
{lf a name among the advocates of the great council, he en-. 
Vox. IV. e 1 1 e 1 N IF ; tered. | 
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tered. of the cordeliers, and became director of a convent of 


nuns at Orleans, where he died before the year I550. He ac- r 
ired, great celebrity by his latin poems, written in the taſte of [ 
Ce. They have been collected in the firſt volume of the | 
Deliciz poctarum Gallorum. —_ | t 
'- DAMPIER (Capt. WII L TAM), a famous engliſh voyager, was y 
deſcended from a good family in Somerſet{lire, and born in | a 
| 13044 0% loſing his father when very young, he was ſent to ſ 
ea, where, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf, particularly in the | ( 
South Sea: . He aſſociated himſelf with Capt. Cook, in order ts Wt: 
cruize on the Spaniards; and, Aug. 23, 1683, failed from t 
Achamac in Virginia for the Cape de Verde iſlands. After ) 
tonching ee of them, he ſteered for the ſtreights of Ma- 1 
gellan; but, the wind being againſt them, they ſtood over for 
the Guinea coaſt, and in a few days anchored at the mouth of 8 
Sherborough river, where the oy crew were hoſpitably re- fe 
ceived by the inhabitants. He then proceeded to the South n 
Seas through the ſtreights of Magellan; and, arriving at the iſe of 
of Juan Fernandez, took on board a Moſkito Indian, who had to 
left in that uninhabited place above three years before. n 
After ſtaying 14 days at this iſland, they ſet ſail April 8, 1684, ti 
| ſteering towards the line, off the iſlands of Peru and Chili; took th 
ſeveral prizes, and proceeded to the Gallipago iſlands, and from * 
55 to a. Blanco, where captain Cook was interred. July 19, ga 
r. Edward Davis was appointed captain in the room of Cock, to 
failed the next day towards Rio Leja, and from thence to the an 
_ gulph of Amapalla; and Sept. 2oth came to an anchor in the lot 
iſland of Plata. Here they made a deſcent upon Plata, attacked to 
the fort, and took it with little oppoſition. But finding that the be 
governor and inhabitants had quitted the town, and carried off to. 
their money, goods and proviſions, they ſet fire to it: and af- | 
wo dart ſailed for Guaiquil, and attacked it, but without ſuc- "x 
cells. 5 „ F W 
They entered now the bay of Panama: for their deſign was die 
to look into ſome river unfrequented by the Spaniards, in ſearch Bo 
of canoes; and therefore they endeavoured to make the give col 
St. Jago, on account of its nearneſs to the iſland of Gallo, gre 
which there is much gold, and ſafe anchorage for ſhips. Dam ar 
pier with ſome others, in four canoes, ventured to row ft qu; 
[eatnes up the river; but the Indians, at their approach, got to 
into their canoes, and paddled away againſt the ſtream much chr 
faſter than they could follow. They therefore returned the ner bis 
morning, in order to fail for the iſland of Gallo; and in theit der 
| way took a ſpaniſh pacquet boat, ſent with diſpatches from F mo 
. nama to Lima, by which they learned, that the armada, being = 
em 


arrived from Spain at Porto Bello, waited for the plate fleet fron 


Lima, which made them reſolve to rendezvous among the king 


— 


or pearl iſlands by which all the ſhips, bound ta Panama from Li- 
ma muſt neceſſarily paſs. On May 28th they diſcovered tlie, 
ſpaniſh fleet ; but night approaching, they exchanged only a few 
hot. The ſpaniſh admiral, by the artifice of a; falſe light, got | 
the weather-gage of them the next day, and came up to them 1 
with full fail, Which obliged, them to make a running fight of it. 5 
all round the bay of Panama, and thus their long- projected de- 
fgn ended unſucceſsfully. They failed now for the iſland of 
Quibo, where they found captain Harris; and as their late at- 
tempt at ſea had been fruitleſs, they reſolved to try their for- 
tune by land, by attacking the city of Leon, on the coaſt of 
Mexico. This place they took and burnt, and proceeded to Rio 
Leja, which they alſo. took. 1 5 
Here Dampier left captain Davis, and went on board captain 
Swan, in order to fatisfy his. curioſity, by obtaining a more per- 
ect knowledge of the northern parts of Mexico. They conti- 
nued failing to the weſtward, tilt t 18 to Guatulco, one 
of the beſt ports in the kingdom of Mexico; and from thence 
to cape Cerientes, where they waited ſome time in hopes of 
meeting with 4 galleon, of which they had received informa- 
tion. They continued cruizing off this cape till Jan. 1, when 
their proviſions being exhauſted, they ſteered to the valley of 
Valderas to procure a ſupply of beef. And while they were cn. 
zaged in this neceſſary buſineſs, the Manilla ſhip paſſed by them 
to the eaſtward. After this they ſteered towards California, and 
anchored in one of the Tres Maria iſlands: Dampier having been 
long lick of a dropſy, was here buried for about half an hour up 
to the neck in ſand, which threw him into a profuſe ſweat; and 
being afterwards. wrapped- up warm, and put to bed in a tent, 
found great benefit from this extraordinary FRO: l 
Their ſucceſs in this part of the world having een very in- 
different, and there appearing no probability of its mending, 
Swan and Dampier agreed to ſteer their courſe for the Eait-In- 
dies. They failed to St. John's iſland, and to the CRIES, to 
Bouton iſland, to New Holland, to Trieft ; and arriving at Ni- 
cobar, Dampier with others was left on ſhore, and treated with 
great civility by the inhabitants. He however left them, and 
arived at the engliſh factory at Achen ; where he became ac- - 
quainted with captain Bowry, who would have perſuaded him 
to (ail with him to Perſia in quality of boatſwain: but he de- 
clined accepting of this propoſal, on account of the ill ſtate of 
bis health. He afterwards engaged with . Weldon, un- 
der whom he made ſeveral trading voyages, for upwards of 1 
months, and afterwards entered as a gunner to an engliſh fac- 
tory at Bencoolen. Upon this coaſt he ſtaid till :16gr, and then 
embarked for England, when he was obliged to make his eſcape 
by creeping through one of the port-baless for ue gorernor 
1 6 CM 
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had revoked his promiſe of allowing him to depart, but he 


brought off his journal and moſt valuable papers. He arrived 


in the Downs Sept. 16; and being in want of money, ſold his 


property in a painted Indian prince, who was carried about for 
a ſight, and ſhewn for money. He appears afterwards to have 
been concerned in an expedition concerted by the merchants of 
Briſtol to the South Sea, commanded by captain Woodes Ro- 
gers, which ſailed in Aug. 1708, and returned Sept. 1711; a 
voyage attended with many ſingular circumſtances, and a great 


number of curious and entertaining events. We have no fur- | 


ther particulars of his life or death. His Voyage round the 
World is well known, and has gone through many editions. 

_ DANCHET (AnTronr), a 3 et, was born at Riorn 
in 1671; and went to Paris, where he diftinguiſhed himſelf very 
early, in the republic of letters. At 19, he was invited to Char- 
tres, to be pre of rhetoric; which office he diſcharged with 


high repute for four years. Upon his return to Paris, he de- 


Parma, and Milan; viſitor in the provinces of Venice, 


voted his labours entirely to the ſervice of the theatre; for 
which he continued to write ſongs, operas, and tragedies, to 
the end of his life. He was admitted a member of the academy 
of inſcriptions in 1706, and of the french academy in 1712. 


He had a place in the king's library, and died at Paris 1748; 


after having long poſſeſſed the eſteem of the public, as well by 
his integrity as by his writings.” His works were collected and 
printed at Paris 1751, in 4 vols. 12m, 
DANDINI (J]zrowt), an italian jefuit, was born at Ceſena 
in the eccleſiaſtical ftate, in 1554; and was the firſt of his order 
who taught philoſophy at Paris. He bore ſeveral honourable 
offices 'in the ſociety ; for, befides teaching divinity at Padua, 
he was rector of the ſeveral colleges at Ferrara, Forli, . 
Ou- 
louſe, and Guienne ; provincial in Poland, and in the Milaneſe. 
He taught philoſophy in Perugia 1596, when he was pitched 
upon by Clement VIII. to 'be his nuncio to the Maronites of 


mount Libanus. He embarked at Venice in July the ſame year, 
and returned to Rome in Auguſt the year following. The 


french tranſlation, which was made of his journey to mount 


Libanus, by father Simon, was printed at Paris in the year 1675, 
and reprinted at the Hague in 1685. Dandini's book was 


* 


| proves at Ceſena in 1656, under the title of Miſſiona apoſto- 


+ Lf 


ica al patriarcha e Maroniti del Monte Libano.“ It contains 


the relation of his journey to the Maronites and to Jeruſalem ; 
but father Simon has left out the journey to Jeruſalem in his 


_ tranſlation, becauſe, he ſays, there is nothing in it but what has 
been obſerved by travellers already. Dandini died at Forli 
1634, aged 80. His commentary on the three books of Ariſ- 


440 


totle de Anima was printed at Faris 1611, in folio; and after 


his 


He next vi 


were odd and 
He died in 1712.—This maſter had an extraordinary talent for 


and was the elder brother and 
dini the uncle of Pietro. This maſter had ſucceſſively ſtudied as a 
diſciple with Cavalier Curradi, Paſſignano, and Chriſtofano Al- 


DA ff A; 
bs death his Enie a primed av drs g in de . 
- DANDINI (PrzTRo), an eminent painter, was born at Flo! 


_ rence in 1646, and received his firſt inſtruction in the art 


painting from Valerio Spada, who excelled in ſmall drawing 
with a pen. Whilſt he was under the tuition of that dit be 
gave ſuch evident proofs of a ready genius, that he was then 
placed as a diſciple with his uncle Vincentio Dandini, a maſter of 


| . reputation Pg all Italy, who had been bred up under 
I 


etro da Cortona. He afterwards travelled through moſt of 
the cities of Italy, ſtudying the works of thoſe who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed; and refided for a long time at Venice, where he 
copied the paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veroneſe. 
Fred Parma and Modena, to deſign the works of Cor- 


reggio ; omitting no opportunity that might contribute to im- 


prove his hand or his judgment. When he returned to Flo- 


rence, the grand duke Coſmo III. the grand ducheſs Victoria, 


and the prince Ferdinand, kept him perpetually employed, in 


freſco painting as well as in oil; his ſubjects being taken not 


only from ſacred or fabulous hiſtory, but from his own inven- 


tion and fancy, which frequently furniſhed him with ſuch as 
ee and eſpecially with whimſical caricatures. 


imitating the ſtyle of even the moſt celebrated antient painters 
of every ſchool, particularly Titian, Veroneſe, and Tintoretto 


and with a force and elegance, equal to his ſubjects of hiſtory, 
he painted portraits, landſcapes, architecture, flowers, fruit, 
battles, animals of all kinds, and likewiſe ſea- pieces; proving 
himſelf an univerſal artiſt, and excellent in every thing he un- 


dertook. He had a ſon, Octavio, who proved not inferior to 
him in any branch of his profeſſion, and was an honour to his 


family and his country. 


\. DANDINI (Czsaxs), hiſtory painter, was bot, at Flarchee 3; 
inſtructor of Vincentio Dan- 


lori ; from whom he acquired a very pleaſing manner of deſign- 


ing and colouring... He was extremely correct in his drawing, 


and finiſhed his pictures highly. Several noble altar pieces in 


the churches of Florence are of his hand; and one, which is in 
the chapel PAnnonciata, is particularly admired. 


* 


DANDINI (HZAcULE FRrancors), count, and profeſſor in 


law at Padua, born in 1691, is the author of ſeveral works. 
he principal of them are: 1. De Forenſi ſcribendi ratione. 2. 


De ſervitutibus prædiorum interpretationes per epiſtolas, &c. 
He died in 1747, at the age of 56, with the reputation of a great 


pm. 
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DANDRE. BARON GAL 'Fwareons), one of the 
profeſſors of the academy of painting, profeſſor of the ſcholars 
protected by che french King for hiſtory, fable, geography, Sc. 
vas born 22d May 1760, at Aix in Provence, and died the-24th 
_ of April 1783. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf both as a painter and 
as a Writer. He ſueceeded more partieularly in hiſtorical pic- 
tures, Of his writitigs there are ſeveral pieces in verſe and in 
proſe. 'We ſhall not ' ſpecify thoſe of the former kind, as they 
are not above mediocrity. As to the latter, the chief of them 
ate : 1. Conference on the utility that artiſts may draw from a 
courſe of univerſal hiſtory. 2. Life of Carlo Vb 1765, 
Tzmo. 3. Treatiſe on {nn 
ture, 1765, 2 vols. 12mo. | This is the moſt known of his 
Works. 4. Anecdotes on the death of Boucharden, r764,:8v0. 
Dandre-Bardon had an affection for all the arts, poſſeſſęd a very 
"diverſified erudlition, and in ſociety was ſenſible, upright, and 


3 


e | „ 
| DAN IDRIEVU (Jean FRAxGors), a famous muſician, died at 
Paris in 1740, at the age of 56; was complete maſter of the 
organ and the barplichord. ' He was no leſs exeellent in compo- 
fition. For taſte and talents he is generally compared with the 
"celebrated Couperin. There ate of his three books of pieces 
for the harpfichord, and one of leſſons for the organ, with a ſet 
of pieces for chriſtmas, very much admired by the connoiſſeurs; 

his muſic is not leſs various than harmonious. WY ts | 

DANEAU (LamztrT), Danzvs, a calviniſt preacher, born 
at Orleans about 1530, diſciple- of the famous Ann de Bourg, 
taught 3 at Leyden. He died at Caſtres in 1596, at the 
7 age of 66. He publiſhed : 1. Commentaries on Matthew and 

Mark. 2. A poetical ſyſtem of geography. 3. Aphorifmi po- 
\ litici & militares. Leyden 1638. 12mo. 3 wary 

- DANES (PETER), born in 1497 at Paris of a noble family, 

' ſtudied at the college of ' Navarre, without taking 'theidoQor's 

hood. He contented himſelf with deſerving it. Being ap- 

pointed by Francis I. to open the greek ſchool at the college- 
royal, he was profeſſor there for five years, and had ſcholars 
that afterwards ſignalized themſelves. He next became pre- 
ceptor and confeffor to the dayphin; afterwards Francis II. He 
was ſent to the council of Trent, where he delivered a very fine 
ſpeech in 1546. It was during the ſeſſion of this council that 
he was made biſhop of Lavaur in 1557. Sponde and de Thou 
have handed down to us an ingenious anſwer of this prelate. 

One day that Nicholas Pfaume, biſliop: of Verdun, was ſpeak- 
ing with great vehemence againſt the abuſes of the court of 
Rome, the biſhop of Orvietto, looking at the Frenchman, ſaid 

- with a bitter fneer: Gallus cantat © Utinam,”- replied the 
. biſhop of Laraur, ad illud gallicinium Petrus refi * 

1 e | is 


— 


followed by an eſſay on ſculp- 
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A at Paris the 23d of April 1577, at the age of 
go. He had been married. When news was brought fun of 
the death of his paly ſon, he retired for a moment into his elo- 
ſet; and, on rejoining the company, Let us be comforted,” 
aig he, “ the poor haye gained their cauſe.” This worthy pre- 
late was wont to Aiftributs a part of his revenues among the 
poor. With the erudition of a true ſcholar he had the talent 
_ ,of ſpeaking well, a great ſweetneſs of character, and a perfeftt | 
_ implicity of manners. His cuſtom was to write much, ant 
almoſt always to conceal his name. It has been ſuſpected by 
| Tome critics, that the tenth book of the hiſtory of France, by 
Paulus Emilius, is his. At leaſt it was Danes who ſent it from 
Venice to the printer Vaſcoſan. His Opuſcula' were collected 
and printed in 1731, 4to. by the care of Peter Hilary Danes of 
the fame oy with the biſhop of Lavaur. The editor has 
adorned this collection with the life of his kinſman, ' who had 
been a diſciple of Budæus and of John Laſcaris. The abbẽ 
Lenglet du Freſnoi attributes to P. Danes, two Apologies for 
kin Henry II. printed in latin in 1542, 4trhv0oĩ on 
88 ANET (PzTEzR), a French abbe, was of the number of 
thoſe learned perſons, who were pitched upon by the duke of 
M.'ontauſier to illuſtrate claſſical authors for the ufe of the dau- 
phin. He had Phædrus allotted to his ſnare, which he pub- 
liſhed with a latin interpretation and notes. He was the anthör 
alſo of a dictionary, which was once in great requeſt, but is no 
grown obſolete ; and of ſome other Works. He died at Paris 


8 DANGE AU (Louis Covrcitton DE), member of the 
french academy, abbot of Fontaine-Daniel and of Clermont, 
was born at Paris in January 1643, where he died carp 1919233 | 
at the age of 80. Few people of condition have been ſo fond 
of the belles-lettres as he, and have taken ſuch pains to render 
the ſtudy of them eaſy and agreeable. He invented ſeveral 
new dl for learning hiſtory, heraldry, geography, genealo- 
gys the intereſts of ſovereigns, and the french grammar. The 
literary world is indebted to him for ſome tracts, oni theſe ſeve- 
ral particulars. 1. New method for learning hiſtorical gebgra- 
phy, 1706, 2 vols. folio. 2. The principles of heraldry; in 14 
plates, 1715, 4to. 3. Hiſtorical game of the kings of Franck; 
which is played like the game of the gooſe or the” ſnake, with 
2 little book by way of explanation. 4. Reflections on all the 
parts of grammar, 1684, 12mo. F. Of the election of the ein- 
peror, 1738. Byo. But his principal work ig the firſt, and part'of 
the ſecond, of the dialogues on the immortality of the ſoul, uſually 
attributed to the abbe de Choiſi. This book is common enough; 
but his other productions are more ſcarce, becauſe he printed 
only a ſmall number of copies, which he diſtributed 3 
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friends. The abb6 de Dangeau was maſter of a great variety 


* * . 


portugueſe, the german and its derivatives. His virtues, how- 
ever, were far ſuperior to his knowledge. «© His humanity to- 
wards the ſons and fonghtery of misfortune was ſuch (ſays 
M. d' Alembert) that, with but a moderate. fortune, he was la- 
viſh of his bounty towards the poor, and added to his benefits 


the more uncommon benefit of concealing them. He poſſeſſed 
that prudent cxconomy, without which there can be no genero- 


Mty.z and which, never diſſipating for the ſake of giving con- 
tinnally, is always giving with propriety. His heart was form- 
ed for friendſhip, and for that reaſon he was not care- 
leſs in placing his own; but when once it was obtained, it 
was ſettled for ever. If he had ſome defects, it was perhaps 


too much indulgence for the faults and the weakneſſes of man- 


kind ; 4 defect, which. by its ſcarceneſs is almoſt a virtue, and 
of which few perſons have to reproach themſelves, even in re- 

ard to their friends. He poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree that 
1 of the world and of man, which neither books nor 
genius ever gave the philoſopher, while neglecting the com- 
meree of his fellow creatures. Enjoying. the eſteem and the 
confidence of all the great men in the kingdom, no one had 


better advice to give in the moſt important affairs. He kept 
-Inviolably the ſecrets of others as well as his own. Yet his ge- 
nerous, delicate and honeſt ſoul diſdained diſſimulation, and 


his prudence was too enlightened to be miſtaken for artifice. 


Eaſy and affable in company, hut preſerring truth in all things, 
he never Wines except in its defence; accordingly the lively 
_ Intereſt he o F 

the eyes of the generality an air of obſtinacy, which truth is 


ewed for truth. on-all ſuch occaſions gave him in 


much leſs likely to find among mankind. than a cold and cri- 
“ oo i IT IE 
DANGEAU (PriLie ps CourcitLon, Marquis pe), bro- 


ther of the preceding, was. born in 1638. I he endowments 
of his mind and perſon. advanced him at the court of Louis 
XIV; and his decided taſte for literature obtained him a place 
in the french academy and in that of ſciences. ,. He died at 
Paris in 1720, at the age of 82, privy-councillor, knight of ſe- 
veral orders, grand maſter of the royal and military order of N. 


Dame du Mont Carmel, and de St. Lazare de Jeruſalem. On 


being inveſted with this laſt dignity, he paid greater attention 
than had been before ſhe wn to the choice of the chevaliers; he 


revived the antient pomp at their reception: which the ſarcaſtic 


public turned into ridicule. But, what was ſuperior. to all ri- 
_ dicule, was, that, by his care, he procured the foundation of 
_ upwards of 25 commanderies, aud employed the revenues of 


the office of grand maſter to the common education of twelve 
, young 
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young gentlemen of the beſt nobility of the kingdom. Te wis 
then that envy forgave his elevation. At the court (ſays Fon- 
tenelle), where there is but little faith in probity and virtue, 
he always preſeryed his reputation clear and entire. His con- 
verſation, his manners, all ſavoured of a politeneſs which was 
far leſs that of a man of faſhion, than of a friendly and oblig- 
ing perſon, His wiſh at all times to play the part of a ee 
might have been paſſed over, on account of the worthineſs of 
his character. Madame de Monteſpan, who thought him not 
qualified exactly for that, ſaid rather tartly, that it was impoſh- 
ble not to love him, and not to laugh at him. His firſt wife 
was Francois Morin, fiſter to the martchal d Eſtrẽes, and his 
ſecond the counteſs de Leuveſtein, of the palatine houſe. 
There are extant by the marquis de Dangeau, memoirs in ma- 
nuſcript, from whence Voltaire, Henault, and la Beaumelle have 
taken many curious anecdotes. Several of them are given at 
a venture. It was not always Dangeau who made theſe me- 
moirs: It was . to the author of the age of Louis 

NV.) an old ſtupid valet-de- chambre, who . proper to 
- make manuſcript 3 all the nonſenſe, right or Wrong, 


that he could pick up in the anti-chambers.“ Aſter lowering 


this phraſe, which is rather of the keeneſt, the reſult will be, 
that the memoirs which bear the name of the marquis de Dan- 
geau are to be read with caution. There is another little work 
of his, alſo in manuſcript, in which he gives the picture of 
Louis XIV. in a very intereſting manner, ſuch as he was among 
his courtiers. 55 F 
DANICAN (Avpnz), a native of Drieux, near Paris, who 
had the ſohriquet or nickname of Philidor given him by the king 
of France, after an italian muſician of that name. He was not 
more noted as the beſt cheſs-player, than for his muſical compo- 
fitions. He publiſhed his Analyſe du jeu des Echecs“ in 
12mo. London 1749. It contains ſeveral games, with notes 
explaining the reaſon of the moves. On this account it is the 
moſt uſeful of all cheſs-books for the practical part of this noble 
game. Among his many muſical compoſitions in this country 
was the Carmen Seculare of Horace, a work much admired, 
performed in 1779 at Freemaſons-hall. Alſo an ode to Har- 
mony by Congreve, ſet many years before, which, it is ſaid, 
was highly approved by the famous Handel. For the twolaſt 
months of his life he was kept alive merely by art, and the 
kind attentions of an old and worthy friend. To the laſt mo- 
ment of his exiſtence he enjoyed, though near 70 years of age, 
a ſtrong retentive memory, which had long rendered him re- 
markable in the circle of his acquaintance in this capital. Mr. 
Philidor was a member of the cheſs- club near 30 years; and 
was a man of thoſe meek qualities that rendered him rows leſs 
| | OO eſteemed 
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 cſteemed 28.2. companion. than admired for his extraordinary . 


Gall in the intricate and arduous game of cheſs, for which he 
. 3 eye « * 13 74 77 
was pre- eminentiy diſtinguiſhed... Not two months before his 
death he played two games blindfold at the ſame time, againſt 
two excellent cheſs-players, and was declared the, conqueror. 
He was, beſides, an admirable muſician, and a capital compoſer. 
What ſeemed moſt to have ſhook the poor old man's conſtitu- 
tion, and to haye precipitated his . the not being able 
to procure a paſſport to return to France to Viſit his family, 
who were living there, before he paid the laſt debt of nature. 
But his refuſal was rendered more Ricker on its being intimated 
that he was a ſuſpected character, and had been one of thoſe 
perſons denounced by a committee of french informers. From 
. _the moment he was made acquainted with this circumſtance, 
he became the martyr of grief; his philoſophy forſook him; 
his tears inceſſantly flowed, and he ſunk into the grave without 
2 groan, on the ziſt of Auguſt, 1795. 
DANIEL (ARNavLD), a gentleman of Taraſcon, under the 
reign of Alphanſus I. count of Provence, compoſed ſeveral 
works in verſe, which were of no ſmall ſervice to Petrarch. 
This italian poet reckoned it his glory to imitate him, and re- 
garded him as the beſt yerfificator of all Provence. Among 
his works the moſt diſtinguiſhed are, the Sextinas, the Sirvan- 
tes, the Aubades, the Martegales, and eſpecially | his poem 
--againſt- the errors of paganiſm, intituled : Fantaumaries dau 
Faganiſme. Daniel died about the year 1189. 
DANIEL (PETER), advocate of Orleans, bailli of temporal 
. Juſtice at the abbey of St. Benoit-ſur-Loire, died at Paris in 
1603. He was a man of erudition, and collected a large libra- 
ry of manuſcripts. He publiſhed : 1, An edition of the Au- 
_Jularia of Plautus. 2. Commentaries of Servius on Virgil, &c. 
Paul Petau and, Jacques Bongars . purchaſed his library; one 
Part of it was afterwards tranſported to Stockholm, and the 
other to the Vatican. „„ r 
DANIEL {SAmvEL), an eminet poet and hiſtorian of our 
own country, who flouriſhed in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. was the ſon of a muſic- maſter, and born near Taunton 
in Somerſetſhire, in 1562. In 15 79, he was admitted a com- 
moner of Magdalen college in Oxford, where he continued 


three years, and made a conſiderable progreſs in academical f 
learning; but his genius inclining him more to ſtudies of a ; 
ſofter and gayer kind, he left the univerſity. without a degree, | 
and applied himſelf to poetry and hiſtory. Wood tells us, that ; 
at about 23 he tranſlated into engliſh the worthy tract, as he 1 
calls it, of Paul Jovius, containing A diſcourſe of rare inven- J 
tions both military, and civil, called Impreſe;” which was ; 
Printed in 1585, aud to which he put an ingenious preface. 1 
1 : : 
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vm merit, :adiled to the recommendation of his hrother- 
n-law John .Florio, ſo well known for his italian dictionary, 
ed him the patronage of Anne, the conſort of James M. 

who made him one of the grooms of the privy- chamber. The 
queen took great pleaſure in Daniels converſation; and the 
encouragement he met with from the court, together with his 

own perſonal qualifications, eaſily introduced him to the moſt 
ingenious and learned men of his time; ſuch as fir John Har- 
rington, Camden, ſir Robert Cotton, ſir Henry Spelman, Spen- 
fer, Ben Jonſon, Stradling, Owen, &c. He rented -a ſmall 
houſe and garden in Old- ſtreet near London, where in private 
he compoſed moſt of his dramatic pieces. Afterwards he be- 
came tutor to the lady Anne Clifford, who, when ſhe came to 
be counteſs of Pembroke, was a great encourager of learning 
and learned men; and, upon the death of the famous Spenſer, 
was made poet - laureat to queen Elizabeth. Towards the end 
of his life, he retired to a country farm, which he had at Beck ' 
ington near Philips- Norton in Somerſetſhire; where, ſays Wood, 
after hechad enjoyed the muſes and religious — for 
ſome time with very great delight, he died in 1619. He was 
buried in the church of Beckington. Daniel was a married 
man, but left no children. His poetical works, conſiſting of 
dramatic and other pieces, are as follow: 1. The complaint af 
Roſamond, 1594, A4to. 2. A letter from Octavia to Marcus 
Antonius, 1611, g vo. Theſe two pieces reſemble each other 
both in ſubject and ſtyle, being written in the Ovidian manner, 
with great tenderneſs and variety of paſſion. 3. Hymen's 
triumph: a paſtoral tragi- comedy. Preſented at the queen s 


court in the Strand, at her majeſty's magnificent entertain 


ment of the king's moſt excellent majeſty, being at the nup- 
tials of the lord Roxborough, 1623, 4to. ad edition. It is dedi- 
cated to the queen, and introduced by a 9 0 contrived; pro- 
logue, in the way of dialogue; in which Hymen is oppoſed hy 
Avarice, Envy, and Jealouſy, the diſturbers of quiet marriage. 
4. The Viſion, or, as ſome. copies have it, the wiſdom of the 
twelve goddeſſes: a maſk, 1604, :8v0. The poet's deſign, un- 
der the ſhapes, and in the perſons, of the 12 goddeſſes, was to 
ſhadow out the bleſſings which the nation enjoyed under the 
peaceful reign of James I. By Juno was repreſented power; 
| by: Pallas, wiſdom and defence; by Venus, love and amity ; 
by Veſta, religion; by Diana, chaſtity 3 by Proſerpine, riches 
by Marcaria, felicity; by Concordia, the union of hearts; by 
Aſtrea, juſtice; by Flora, the beauties of the earth; hy 

6 plenty; and by Tethys, naval power. All theſe allegorical per- 
ſonages were properly attired, and offered up the ſeveral em- 
blems of their power to the temple of peace, erected upon four 
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of the earth. 5. The queerꝰs Arcadia, a paſtoral tragi- comedy; 


1623. 6. The tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594. 7. The tragedy 


of Philotas, 1611, 8V; dedicated by a copy of verſes to the 


| protces afterwards Charles I. This play met with ſome oppo- 
fition, becauſe it was reported, that the character of Philotas 


was drawn for the unfortunate earl of Efſex; which obliged the 


author to vindicate himſelf from this charge in an apology, 


printed at the end of it. Both this play, and that of Cleopatra, 


are written after the manner of the ancients, with a chorus be- 
tween each act. 8. The hiſtory of the civil wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter; a poem in eight books, dedicat- 
ed to prince Charles; 1604, 8 vo. Mr. Daniel's picture is be- 
fore it. 9. A defence of rhyme, againſt a pamphlet intituled, 


Obſervations on the art of engliſh poeſy, &c. 1611, 8vo. 


It is dedicated to all the worthy lovers and learned profeſſors 
of rhyme within his majeſty's dominions; and it is addreſſed 


to William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who. was our author's 


particular friend and patron. This performance is written in 
' proſe. All theſe pieces, with others, which there is no occaſion 


to particularize here, were publiſhed together in two volumes 


ine e OTE gh hn RE e ee 
We come now to conſider Daniel as an hiſtorian, in which 
capacity he wrote the firſt part of the hiſtory of England, in 
three books; printed in 1613, 4to: and reaching to the end of 
Stephen's reign. To this he afterwards added a ſecond part, 
which was printed in 1618, and reached to the end of Ed- 


2 z 


_ - ward III. This hiſtory was continued to the end of Richard 


III. by John Truſſel, a trader, and alderman of the city of Win- 

cheſter; who however, as Nicholſon has obſerved, “ has not 
had the luck to have either his language, matter, or method, ſo 

well approved as thoſe of Mr. Daniel.“ Of Daniel's hiſtory: a 
certain writer gives this character: * It is written with great 
' brevity and politeneſs; and his political and moral reflections 
are very fine, uſeful,” and inſtructive.” Langbaine is of opi- 
: ok; A however well qualified our author's genius was 
for poetry, yet, his hiſtory is the crown of all his works.“ 


ood informs us, that there was another Samuel Daniel, 


a maſter of arts, who. publiſhed, in 1642, a book intituled, . Ar- 
chiepiſcopal priority inſtituted by Chriſt” and another, if he is 
not miſtaken, called, „The birth, life, and death of the jewiſh 
Unction.“ But he does not pretend to know: any. mare of him. 
DANIEL (GARRIEI.), a very ingenious and learned French- 
man, was born at Roan, Feb. 8, 1649; and, at 18, admitted 
into the ſociety of the jeſuits. He read lectures upon polite 


literature, upon e and theology, at ſeveral places, in 


the beginning of his life; but afterwards, dropping theſe ſort of 
exereiſes, he aſſumed the author- character, and publiſhed a great 
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many books upon different ſubjects. One of his earlieſt pro- 


ductions was his Voyage to the world of Deſcartes. This is a 
ſatirical confutation of the Carteſian philoſophy, dreſſed up 
under the appearance of a romance, as one romance is beſt an- 
ſwered by another. There is a ſort of et ce phi- 
loſophy,“ ſays lord Bolingbroke, as well as in arms. The end 
propoſed by both is laudable; for nothing can be ſo more, 
than to redreſs wrongs, and to correct errors. But when ima- 
gination is let looſe, and the brain is over-heated, wrongs may 
be redreſſed by new wrongs, errors may be corrected by neẽ- 
errors. The cauſe of innocence may be ill defended by heroes 
of one ſort, and that of truth by heroes of another. Such was 
don Quixote, ſuch was Deſcartes; and the imaginary charac- 
ter of the one, and the real character of the other, gave occaſion 
to the two moſt-ingenious ſatirical romances that ever were writ.” 
This performance was ſo well received, that it was ſoon tranſ- 
lated into ſeveral languages; into engliſh, into italian, &c, 
It has undergone ſeveral editions, which have been reviſed and 
enlarged by the author; and to that printed in 1703 there 
were aided, by way of ſupplement, two or three pieces, which 
have a connexion. with the ſubject. They are intituled, New 


_ © difficulties propoſed to the author of the Voyage, &. concern- 


ing the conſciouſneſs or perception of brutes : with a re- 
futation of two defences of Deſcartes's general ſyſtem of the 
world; by G. Daniel. | Hs 
But the work for which the name of father Daniel is, and 
will be moſt memorable, is The hiſtory of France ;” publiſhed 
at Paris 1713, in three volumes folio. He afterwatds publiſhed 
at Paris 1722, in feven volumes 4to, a ſecond edition of his 
hiſtory, reviſed, corrected, augmented, and enriched with ſeve- 
ral authentic medals; and a very pompous edition of it was af- 
terwards publiſhed, with a continuation, but in the way of an- 
nals.only, from the death of Henry IV. in 1610, where father 
Daniel ſtopped, to the end of Lewis XIV. Hc was the author 
of ſome other works: of an anſwer to the provincial letters, 
intituled, 1. Dialogues between Cleander and Eudoxus. This 
book, in leſs than two years, ran through 12 editions: it was 
_ tranſlated into latin by father Juvenci; and afterwards into 
italian, engliſh, and ſpaniſh. 2. Two letters of M. Abbot to 
Eudoxus, by way of remarks upon the new apology for the pro- 
vincial letters. 3. Ten letters to father Alexander, where he 
draws a parallel between the doctrine of the Thomiſts and the 
Jeſuits, upon the ſubjects of probability and grace. 4. The ſyſ- 
tem of Lewis de Leon concerning the ſacrament. 5. A defence 
of St. Auguſtin againſt a book ſuppoſed to be written by Launoi. 
6. Four letters, upon the argument of the book intituled, A de- 
fence of St. Auguſtin. 7. A theological tract, touching the 
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efficacy, of grace, in two volumes. In the fecond volume he 


anſwers Serty's book, intituled, Schola thomiſtiea vindicata; 4 
remonſtrance to the lord archbiſhop of Rheims, oceafioned by 
his order, publiſhed July 4 1697. This performanee of father 
Daniel's was often yes , and alfo tranſlated by Juvenei into 
latin. He publiſhed other fmaller works, which were all col - 
tected and printed in three volumes, 4(q r: 

Father Daniel was ſuperior of the maiſon profeſſe of the je- 
ſuits at Paris, and died there June 23, 1728. By his death, the 
jeſuits loſt one of the greateſt ornaments their order ever had. 
DANTE, an eminent italian poet, was deſcended from an 
antient family, and born at Florence May 27, 1265. He diſ- 
covered an early inclination and genius for poetry; and as he 


fell in love very early in his youth, conſecrated the firſt labours 
of his muſe to Venus. Afterwards he undertook a more ſe- 


rious work, which he began in latin, and finiſhed in italian verſe. 
He excelled greatly in tuſcan poetry; and, as Bayle ſays, it 
would have been happy for him had he neyer meddled with any 
thing elſe. But he was ambitious ; and having attained ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable poſts in the commonwealth, he was 
cruſhed by the ruins of the faction which he embraced. The 
city of Florence, being divided into two faQions, was become 
ſo tumultuous, that pope Boniface VIII. ſent Charles de Valois 
thither in 1301, to re-eſtabliſh the public tranquillity. Dante's 
faction being the weakeſt, it was expelled the city, and himſelf 
and other leaders ſent into baniſhment. He did not bear this 
misfortune with conſtancy; his reſentment was exceſſive. In 
the firſt. place he took the ſtrongeſt vengeance in his power 


_ Charles de Valois, who was' brother to Philip the fair 
of France, by railing at the kings of France, and ſatirizing 


a 

them in his writings for the meanneſs of their extraction. 
Thus he feigns, but very ridiculoufly, that Hugh Capet, the firſt 
of the third race of the kings of France, was the ſon of a but- 
cher; and makes him own himſelf. to be the root of a plant, 
which has done great miſchief to Chriſtendom. In the next 
place, he did all he could to expoſe his country to a bloody 
war, on account of the injuſtice which he thought he ſuffered 
from it. He incited Can Della Scala, prince of Verona, to 
make war on the Florentines; and, as Feser ee expreder 
himſelf, led the emperor to the ſiege of Florence. He took 
great pains to be recalled; but all his efforts were vain. He 
Fea in his exile at Ravenna, July 1321, having Juſt entered his 
57th year; and it is thought, that grief was the cauſe of his 
death. He enjoyed an honourable retreat in the court of Guy 


Polentano, prince of Ravenna; and when the republic of Venice 


8 to make war on that prince, he was ſent by him to 
Venice to negotiate a peace there. The Venetians behaved 


arrogantly; 
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arrogantly ; they would neither receive Dante, nor heat kim? 
and this contemptuous treatment is fuppoſed to have touthed#- 
him ſo ſenſibly, as to have occaſioned the illneſs, upon his return 
to Ravenna, of which he died. It is remarkable that, à little 
before he expired, he had the ſtrength of mind to compoſe his” 
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own epitaph in the following latin verſe: 2 
Jura monarchits, ſuperos, Phlegethonta, lacuſque 
Luſtrando cecini, voluerunt fata quouſue 
Auctoremquè ſuum petiit, fælicior aſtris 
Hic claudor Danthes patriis extorris ab oris, 
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of heaven's bleſt abodes, | | 
Of Phlegethon, and hell's infernal lakes, | 
1 ſang, while fate allowed: but fince my ſoul 
IJ 0o better climes, and her great author's fled, 
Here Dante lies: fair Florence gave me birth, 

But, banifh'd thence, a diſtant land a grave; | 1 8 
Dante in his baniſhment applied himſelf diligently to ſtudy, 
and wrote things with more ſpirit and fire than it is is though 
he would have done if he had lived at home in quiet.“ His 
exile,” ſays Paul Jovius, © was er and more plorious for 
him, than the ſovereignty of all Tuſcany; fince it pointed and 
inflamed the force of his concealed and divine genius.“ „ He 
determined,” ſays another writer, © to take that fignal ven- 
geance on the authors of his exile, which burſt forth in his 
triple poem of Paradiſe, Purgatory, and Hell. He dipped his 

en as much in the gall of his anger, as in the living ſprings of 

Helicon, He joined the bitterneſs of his ſoul to the ſweetneſs 
of his poetry, He was at the ſame time animated by his learned 
muſe, and by his reſentment. He particularly blackens the re- 
putation of Boniface VIII. becauſe he had ſupported the party 
of his perſecutors. He diſhonours the race and memory of 
Charles of Valois, the chief inſtrument of his banifhment ; 
ſaying, that Hugh Capet was the ſon of a butcher. He alſo 
vents his indignation againſt the city of Florence: comparing 
it to a den of robbers, and to a proſtitute, becauſe ſhe ſet 
public offices to ſale, and was continually changing her magiſ- 
trates, her coin, and her cuſtoms, the more eafily to ſupport the 
inconveniences of her government.” PE. 

His works were collected and printed at Venice 1564, in 
folio, with the notes of Chriſtopher Landini; and they Yate 

been publiſhed there fince. The moſt 'confiderable of his 
works, is his poem intituled, The comedy of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradiſe.” It contains many things, *which are not _— 
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able to the P which ſeem to ſignify that Rome is the 
| Antichriſt: for it appears, that Dante was as indif- 

ferent a catholic for his time, as he was a good poet. Another 
book, which diſpleaſed the court of Rome, and made him 
paſs for an heretic, was his treatiſe intituled De Monarchia; 
and Du Pleſſis Mornay has alleged ſeveral opinions of his, 

| which are by no means conformable to popery. He wrote,” we 


feat of Antic 


are told by that reſpectable author, © a piece, De Monarchia, in 
which he proves, that the pope is not ſuperior to the emperor, 


and has no manner ef authority over the empire; yea, even 


goes ſo far as to ſay, in his Purgatory, 7, 
See now the church of Rome, through wild ambition Sj 3 


| ; Confounding the two governments in one, . . 


Falls in the mire, and fouls herſelf and burden: 
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Deſtroys herſelf and the charge committed to | 
confutes the donation of Conſtantine, which he maintains to be 
a fiction; and of ſmall authority, ſuppoſing it real: for which 
reaſon he was by ſome condemned as an heretic. In his italian 
poem of Paradife, he complains, that the pope, of a ſhepherd 
is become a wolf, and has led the ſheep aſtray ;. that for this 
reaſon the goſpel and the doctors of the church are neglected, 


and the decretals only ſtudied; that their thoughts go not to 


Nazareth, where the angel Gabriel opened his wings, but to 
the Vatican and other choſen places of Rome, which have been 
the burying-places of the ſoldiers, who followed Sr. Peter, whoſe 


doctrine they have rely buried at Rome, 8&c.” But perhaps 


we ſhall do better to aſcribe all this indignation at the church 
of Rome, to the perſonal injuries that he thought he received 
from the pontiff, who helped to ruin his party, than to any 
real change of ſentiment proceeding from conviction ; even if 
we ſhould allow, what ſome have related, though Bayle thinks 
it improbable, that during his exile he went to Paris to learn 
philoſophy, and the principles of divinity” (0 

Upon the whole, Dante was a very conſiderable perſon in 


his day, whether we conſider him as a poliſher of the language 


of his country, or as introducing into it beauties to which it 
was before a ſtranger. This the celebrated Petrarch, who 
was his ſcholar, teitifies of him; but gives us to underſtand 
at the fame time, that he was of too high 3 ſpirit, and would 


allow himſelf great freedoms wich his tongue. He relates an 


inſtance of this ſort, which ſhews, that he had parts ſufficient 
to procure him great friends, but not-prudence enough to keep 


them. The "nary of Verona pointing to one of . thoſe do- 
reat-men uſed to keep on purpoſe to laugh at, 


meſtics, which great me | 
obſerved to Dante, who was in the room with him, how ſtrange 
it was, that ſuch a fool and madman ſhould pleaſe and. gain 
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che love of all, which he, a much wiſer man, was not able to 
do. “Oh ſays Dante, © not at all ſtrange ; for a ſimilitude 


q i 


of manners is the very baſis of friendſhip.” _ 12 5 | 
Another author has given a very ſingular inſtance of this 
poet's attention in reading. He went, as it is ſaid, one day into 
a bookſeller's ſhop, which looked into the great ſquare of the city.. 
| His intention was to ſee ſoͤme public games, which were to be 
celebrated; but having met with a book which he had a mind to 
conſult, he read it with ſuch application, that he proteſted, with 
an oath, as he returned home, that he had neither ſeen nor 
heard any thing that had paſſed during the celebration of the 
ames. | | | 
1 DANTE (PETER VINcENT), a native of Perouſe, of the fa- 
mily of Rainaldi, imitated ſo well the verſes of the poet Dante, 
that he was generally called by his name. He was not leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the delicacy of his poetry, than by his {kill in 
the mathematics and in architecture. He died in 1512, in an 
advanced age, after having invented ſeveral machines, and com- 
| poſed a commentary on the fphere of Sacroboſco. 
DANTE (VincexT), grandſon of the foregoing, an able ma- 
thematician, like him, was at the ſame time painter and ſculptor. 
His ſtatue of Julius III. has been generally looked upon as a 
maſter-piece of the art. Philip II. king of Spain, offered him 
a large ſalary to induce him to come and finiſh the paintings 
of the Eſcurial; but the delicacy of Dante's conſtitution would 
not permit him to quit his natal air. He died at Perouſe in 
1 $95 at 'the age of 46. There is extant by him : The lives of 
thoſe who have excelled in 3 for ſtatues. gy 
1 ANTE (Icnatrvs), a deſcendant of the famous poet, was 
born at Perugia, and took the habit of a dominican, He became 
{kkilful in philoſophy and divinity, but more ſo in the mathematics. 
He was invited to Florence by the great duke Coſmo I. and ex- 
plained to him the ſphere and the books of Ptolemy. He read 
public lectures on the ſame ſubject, and had many auditors in the 
univerſity of Bologna, where he explained geography and coſ- 
mography. Being returned to Perugia, he made a fine map of 
that city, and of its whole territory. The reputation of his 
learning cauſed him to be invited to Rome by Gregory XIII. 
who employed him in making geographical maps and plans. He 
acquirted himſelf ſo well in this, that the pope thought himſelf 
obliged to prefer him; and accordingly gave him the biſhopric 
of Alatri, near Rome. He went and reſided in his dioceſe; 
but Sixtus V. who ſucceeded Gregory XIII. would have Rim 
nean his perſon, and ordered him to return to Rome. Dante 
was: preparing for the journey, but was prevented by death, 
which ſeized bim in 1586, He publiſhed at Florence, in 1569, 
a treatiſe of the conſtruction and uſe of the Aſtrolabe. H. 
Vo IV. WW 
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alſo wrote notes on the ſphere of Sacroboſco, on the Aſtrolabe, 
and on the Univerſal Planiſphere. He made a ſphere of the 
mou in five tables, and was the author of ſome other ſmall 
things. | „„ 
DANTE (Jon BArTISs T), of the ſame family, probably, with 
the preceding, and native alſo of Perugia, was an excellent ma- 
thematician, and is memorable for having fitted a pair of wings 
fo exactly to his body, as to be able to fly Vich them. He 
made the experiment ſeveral times over the lake Traſimenus; 
and ſucceeded ſo well, that he had the courage to perform 
before the whole city of Perugia. The time he pitched upon 
was the ſolemnity of the marriage of Bartholomew d' Alviano 
with the ſiſter of John Paul Baglioni. He ſhot himſelf from 
the higheſt part of the city, and directed his flight over the 
ſquare, to the admiration of the ſpectators : but unfortunately 
the iron, with which he managed one of his wings, failed ; and 
then, not being able to balance. the weight of his body, he fell 
on a church, and broke his thigh. Bayle fancies, that the hiſ- 
tory of this Dædalus, for ſo he was called, will not generally be 
credited; yet he obſerves, that it is ſaid to: have been practiſed 
at other places, for which he refers us to the laſt Journal des 
Scavans of 1678. Dante was afterwards, invited to be pro- 
feſſor of the mathematics at Venice. He flouriſhed towards 
the end of the xvth century, and died before he was 40 years 
FR e FA rt ns © 
DANTZ (Jon AnDREw), a lutheran divine, born at San- 
huſen, near Gotha, in the year 1654, travelled in Holland and 
in England. He ſettled at Tena, where at firſt he was profeſſor 
of the oriental tongues, afterwards in theology. His lectures 
acquired him a great reputation, and he died by a ſtroke of 
apoplexy in 1727, at the age of 73. There are extant by him 
a great number of works on the language and the antiquities 
of the Hebrews. The chief of them are: 1. Hebrew and 
Chaldee Grammars. 2. Sinceritas ſacræ ſcripturz veteris Teſ- 
tamenti triumphans, Tena, 1713, 4to. 3. Tranſlations of ſeveral 
rabbinical writings. 4. Several diſſertations printed in the 
2 i Philologicus. All theſe works ſhew the conſummate 
vp nts nu „ e 
DARC] (Count), born in Ireland in 1725, and attached to 
the Stuart family, was ſent to Paris in 1739, where, being 
put under the care of M. Clairault, at 17 years of age he 
gave a new ſolution of the problem of the curve of equal preſ- 
Rare in a reſiſting medium. This was followed the year after 


by a determination of the curve deſcribed by a heavy body, 


ſliding by its own weight along a moveable plane, at the ſame 
time that the preſſure of the body cauſes an horizontal motion 
in the plane. This problem had indeed been ſolved by John 
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Bernoulli and :Clairaplt.;. but, . beſides that chevalier Darci's 


method was peculiar: to him, we diſcoyer throughout the work 


traces of that originality which is the leading character of all 


his productions. Darci ſerved in the war of 1744, and was 
taken priſoner by the engliſh. During the courſe of the war, 
however, he gave two memoirs to the academy. The firſt con- 


tained a general principle of mechanics, that of the preſervation 
of the rotatory motion. Daniel Bernoulli and Euler had found - 
it out in 1745; but, beſides that it is not likely their works 


ſhould have reached Mr. Darci in the midſt of his campaigns, his 
method, which is different from theirs, is equally original, 
ſimple, elegant, and ingenious. This principle, which he again 
brought forward in 1750, by the name of © the principle of the 
preſervation of action,“ in.order to oppoſe it to Maupertuis' 
principle of the leaſt action, chev. Darci made uſe of in ſolving 
the problem of the preceſſion. of the equinoxes : here, however, 
he miſcarried; and in general it is to be obſerved, that though 
all principles of this kind may be uſed as mathematical for- 
mul, two of them at leaſt mult neceſſarily be employed in the 
inveſtigation of problems, and even theſe with great caution; ſo 
that the luminous and ſimple principle given by M. d'Alembert 
in 1742 is the only one, on account of its being direct, which 
can be ſuſſicient of itſelf for the ſolution of problems. 5 
Having publiſhed an Eſſay on Artillery in 1760, containing 
various curious experiments on the charges of powder, &c. 


and ſeveral improvements on Robins (who was not ſo great a 


mathematician as he); Darci continued the experiments to the 
laſt moment of his life, but has left nothing behind him. In 


I 775 he publiſhed his Memoir on the duration of the ſenſation 
0 


fight, the moſt ingenious of his works, and that which ſhews 


him in the beſt light as an accurate and ingenious maker of ex- 


iments : the reſult of theſe reſearches was, that a body may 
ometimes paſs by our eyes without being ſeen, or marking its 
preſence, otherwiſe than by weakening the brightneſs of the 
object it covers; thus, in turning pieces of card painted blue 
and yellow, you only perceive a continued circle of green; 
thus the ſeven priſmatic colours, rapidly turned, produce an 
obſcure white, which is the obſcurer as the motion is more 


rapid. As this duration of the ſenſation increaſes with the 


brightneſs of the object, it would have been intereſting to know 
the laws, according to which the augmentation. of the duration 


follows the 9 of the light, and, contrarywiſe, what are 


the gradations of the intenſity of the light of an object which 
motion makes continually viſible; but Darci, now obliged to 


truſt to other eyes than his own, was forced to relinquiſh this 


purſuit. Darci, always employed in N mathematical 


theory and obſervation, * . particular uſe of this principle 
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in his Memoir on Hydraulic machines, printed in 1734. In 
this he ſhews, how ealy it is to make miſtakes in looking by ex- 
periment for the laws of ſuch effects as are ſuſceptible of 2 
maximum or minimum; and indicates at the ſame time, how a 


which reſults from the union of genius and philoſophy ; but as 
he meaſured every thing upon the largeſt: ſcale, and required in- 
finite accuracy in experiment, neither his time, fortune, nor 
avocations allowed him to execute more than a very ſmall part 
of what he projected, He was amiable, ſpirited, hvely, and a 
lover of independence; a paſſion to which he ſaęrificed even in 


the midſt of literary ſociety, where perhaps a little ariſtocracy - 


may not be quite ſo dangerous. as 
3 Darci, though eſtranged from us N circumſtance, loved and 
eſpected his old country: the friend and protector of every 


ſ] 
Iriſhman who came to Paris, he coyld not help feeling a ſecret 


pride, even in 'the ſucceſſes of that enemy, againſt whom he 
was ſo often and ſo honourably to himſelf employed. He died 
„%% $ tO 3 eg ““ ĩĩ OR 
DARGONNE (Dow BonavenTurE), a monk of the car- 
thuſian order, was born at Paris in 1640, and died in 1704, 
We have of his a very judicious work, intituled, Un traité de 
la lecture des peres de leglite; the beſt edition of which is that 
of 1697. He publiſhed alſo Des melanges d' hiſtoire & de li- 
terature, under the name of Vigneul de Marville, in 3 vols. 12mo; 


the laſt af which is ſaid to be done by the abbs Banier. This 


js a very curious and intereſting collection of critical reflections 


and literary anecdotes. ' He has been called to account by the 
critics for what he ſaid of Bruyere. He was the author of ſome 


other things. 5 

- DASSIER (Jon) was medalliſt to the republic of Geneva, 
and, aſpiring to be employed in the engliſh mint, ſtruck a ſeries 
of kings of England in a good ſtyle, though not all of them 
taken from originals. He publiſhed them by ſubſcription in 
1731, at ſix guineas the ſet, and 158. in filver. His brother 
James was here three or four years to ſolicit a place for John 
in the mint, but did not ſucceed. James Antony Daſſier, ne- 
phew of John, came over on Croker's death in 1740, was next 
75 appointed ſecond engraver to the mint, and returned to 
Geneva in 1745. The uncle had executed a ſet of the re- 
formers in braſs, ſmall; and begun large medals of ſome of our 
great men then living; the nephew did ſeveral morę, which 
were ſold in copper at 75. 6d. each. There is a numerous ſuite 
of roman hiſtory in ſmall medals of bronze, by the younger 
Paſſier, that are good performance. i eee 


5s 00e, 3 velebrated french muſician and poet of the 
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. of experiments may be formed, which ſhall lead to the 
iſcovery of theſe lawg. All Darci's works bear the character 


which it afterwards became the fa 


a whole winter; and followed Moliere as far as Nar 
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krxriich century, who publiſhed his own advetitures which, zu 
| wery ods in the 11 A 


born at Paris 3 that his fathet, an advocate in the parliament, 
was of Sens in Burgundy; that his mother was of Lorrajn, 


à ver little woman, and very prone to anger; that her huſband 
and ſhe, not being able to agree, parted by conſent, after —.— 


divided their children and their ſubſtance; that he lived with bis 
father at Paris, where he was ill-treated by a ſervant, who was 
his father's miſtreſs; that at nine years of age he went to Calais, 
where he made people believe that he underſtood aſtrology, 
and was ſon to a famous calculator of nativities; that, havin 

by a little artifice' cured a perſon who conceited himſelf fick, 
he paſſed for a magician; that he was obliged to leave Calais 


; 22 the mob threatening to throw him into the ſea. Bayle 


ows nothing more of him, till the time that the duke de St. 
Simon got Lewis XIII. to hear him at Germains; when he hit 
that prince's humour by a drinking-ſong of his own making, 
ſhion to ſing at court. The 

king liſtened to. his ſongs ever after, and admitted him freely 
into his cloſet; and they called Daſſouci the Phœbus Garderobin, 
becauſe .he-;had his lutes always in the king's wardrobe. He 
continued this game under Lewis XIV. but having an inclination 


to go to Turin, he left Paris about 1655. Arriving at Lyons, 
he found many temptations to detain him. He entertained with 


his muſic all the convents of ſinging nuns; and there was not 


one of thoſe devout virgins, who had not already a copy of his 


e Ovid in a Merry Humour.” This was the title of a work, 
wherein he tranſlated part of Ovid's Metamorphoſes into bur= 
leſque verſe. , He ſtaid three months at Lyons, in the midſt of 


_ diverſions, plays, and entertainments, being highly careſſed b 


Moliere and the Bejars; after which he went to Avignon wit] 
Moliere, and then to Pezenas, where the aſſembly of the ſtates 
of Languedoc was held. He was maintained by thoſe payers 
nne. 
Afterwards. he went to Montpelier, where he was impriſoned, 


and very near being. burnt, for a fuſpected commerce with a 


male. He continued three months at Montpelier after his 
releaſe, and drew up an account of that tragi-comical adventure, 
ſo he calls it; which however he did not print, though the chief 
magiſtrate, who had ſeen it, gave him leave. He afterwards 


ſaw ſeveral towns of Provence; and went to wait on the prince 
of Morgues at Monaco, who made him a handſome preſent.. . 
Being arrived at Turin, he had ſome trouble to confute by his 


preſence the report of his execution, which had been read in 
the © Burleſque Gazette.” He. laboured, to procure à ſettle- 


ment in that court, and ſuppoſes. he ſhould have ſugceeded, if 
the muſicians of the country had not grown jeglous of him. He. 
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pretends, that the 7 Bd his poetry laid him open to the in- | 
dignation of a poet of Auvergne, who criticiſed and perſecuted ; 
bim; and adds, that he ſuffered much ſor having neglected the 
favourites, becauſe he impoliticly fancied it ſufficient to make his 
court to their royal highneſſes. Perceiving they grew cold to- 
wards him, he requeſted either to be diſmiſſed, or to have a 
fixed penſion; and to his great mortiſſcation, obtained the 
former. About 1674 he publiſhed two ſmall volumes, which 
he had compaſed in the priſon. of the Chatelet at Paris. He 
Was confined there at that time, but we know nothing of the 
Particulars relating either to his confinement or his enlarge- 
ment. Daſſouci had ſeveral enemies : among the reſt, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, and Boileau. The pieces gif Soucidas, to be 
found in the works of Cyrano de Bergerac, are againſt Daſſouci. 
Boileau has laſhed him in the following lines, — having de- 
re the burleſque kind of poetry on which Daſſouci valued 
Fon Ta nt gory 3h ; 1 7 
+ ©» Gu'enfin la cour defabuſke - | 
©,  « Mepriſa de ces vers Pextravagance aiſce.” 
And, Et juſqu'a Daſſouci tout trouva des lectures. - 
DAII (CARLO), profeſſor of polite literature at Florence, 
where he was born, became famous, as well for his works, as 
ſor the eulogies which many writers have beſtowed on him. He 
was very 500 and civil to all learned travellers who went 
to Florence; many of whom expreſſed their acknowledgment 
of it in their writings. F 


Carlo Dati was a member of the academy della Cruſca, and 
in that quality took the name of Smarrito. He made a panegy- 
ric upon Lewis XIV. in italian, and publiſnhed it at Florence in 
1699: the french tranſlation of it was printed at Rome the year 
Following. He had already publiſhed ſome italian poems in 
praiſe of that prince. The book intituled, © Lettera di Ti- 
-mauro Antiate a Filaleti, della vera ſtoria della cicloide, e della 
famoſiſſima eſperienza dell argento vivo,” and printed at Flo- 
rence in 1663, was written by him; for it appears from the 
*26th' page of the letter, that the pretended Timauro Antiate is 
no other than Carlo Dati. In this work he endeavours to prove | 

two things: the one, that father Murſennus is not the inventor tt 
*of the eyeloid, as is ſaid in the hiſtory of it, but that the glory 3 
zof that invention belongs to Galileo; the other, that Torricelli = 

was innocent of  plagiarifm, when he pretended to be the firſt 1 
hd explained the ſuſpenſion of quickfilver in a glaſs tube by 0 


7 


the preſſure of the air, for that he was the real author of this 
-Tuppoſition. ' But the chief work, to which our Dati applied 
BY "himſelf, was that Della Pittura Antica, of which he publiſhed 
29 * eſſay in 667. Bayle, ſpeaking of rhis piece, ſays that oo 
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_ would have ſaved him a gteat deal of trouble, as it would have 
. . afforded: him many materials in the article of Zeuxis, if he ha 
met with it ſooner. It is the life of Zeuxis, together with thoſe ' 
of Parrhaſius, Apelles; and Protogenes. The author,” fays 
Bayley © hath collected whatever he found relating to thoſe four 

' Painters in the works of the ancients, and hath very exactly 
connected the whole. Beſides, he hath added to each life ſe- 
veral remarks full of very fine and curious erudition k 
Carlo Dati died in 1675 much lamented, by all who knew 
him; as well on account of his humanity and; amiable manners, 
as for his parts.and learning. 4 L? 2455 C4 Ke! To bby | by 05 
DaAvVAL ETER, Eſq.), of the Middle; Temple, a barriſter 

at law, afterwards maſter in Chancery, and at the time of his 
death, Jan. 8, 1703; accomptant-general of that court. At an 
early period of like he tranſlated the Memoirs of cardinal de 
Retz, which were printed in 12mo. 1723,/, with a dedication to 
Mr. Congreve; who encouraged the publication; He was F. R. 
and an able mathematician; In the diſpute concernin; elliptical 
arches, at the time when Black Friars 3 was built, applica- 
tion was made by the committee for his opinion on the ſubject. 
His anſwer may be. ſeen in the London Magazine, for March 


DAVENANT (Jon), biſhop of Saliſbury, and a very leatn- 
ed man, was the ſon of an eminent merchant, and born in Wat- 
ling- ſtreet, London, about 15 70. He was admitted of Queen's- 
college, Cambridge, in 1587, where he took his degrees in arts 
regularly. A f 7. was offered him about 1594, but his 
father would not ſuffer him to acdept it, on account of his plen- 
tiful fortune: however, after his father's deceaſe,. he acce 27 
of one, and was admitted into it in 1597. He took his docko 3 
degree in 1609, having long diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his parts 
and learning; and the ſame year was elected lady Margaret's 
profeſſor of divinity. In 1614 he was choſen maſter of his 
college; and became ſo conſiderable, that he was one of thoſe 
eminent divines ſent by James I. to the ſynod of Dort in 1618. 
He returned to England in May 1619, after having viſited the 
moſt eminent cities in the Low- countries. In 1621 he was ad- 
vaneed to the ſee of Saliſbury, and continued in favout during 
the remainder. of James's. reign; but in 163 1 he incurred the 
diſpleaſure of the court, by meddling, in a ſermon preached be - 
fore the king at Whitehall, with the predeftinarian controverſy ; 
all curious ſearch into which his majeſty had ſtrictly en- 
Joined, in his declaration prefixed to the 39 articles in 1628, 

c to be laid aſide. For this pretended contempt of the king's 
declaration he was not only reproved the ſame day, but alſo 
ſummoned to anſwer two days after before the privy-council z | 
and, though he waa diſmiſſed without further trouble, and even 
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admitted to kiſs the king's hand, yet he was never afterwards in 

favour at court. He died of a confumption, April 20, 1641; to 
which, it is ſaid, a ſenſe of the forrowful times he ſaw coming 
on did not a little contribute 3 and was buried in Saliſbury ca- 
thedral. He was a man of exemplary manners, and a great di- 
vine; 3 Gi ROY: attached to'Calvinifm with all = abſurdi- 

ties 2 033. 

DAVENANT (Sir Win Iid80. Alge his firſt entry pon the 
3 ſtage of this vain world, as Anthony Wood expreſſes it, at Ox- 
ford in 1605. His father kept an inn in that city, where Shake- 
ſpeare uſed to lodge in his journies between London and War- 
wickthire ; and, as his mother was à great beauty, ſome have 
ſurmiſed, but without any foundation at all, that he derived his 
very being, and along with it his poetical talents, from Shake- 
Tpeare. Be was firſt put to a grammar-ſchool at Oxford; and, 
when he had paſſed through that, entered a member of Lin- 
coln-colleye in that univerbty. But his genius leading him to 
pores he made little or no progres in academical learning ; 
ut ſoon leaving the place, he became a page to Frances ducheſs 
o Richmond, and afterwards to Foulk lord Brook, who, being 
poet himſeif, was much delighted with him. In 1628 he 
ac to write plays and poems; and acquired ſo much reputa- 
tion for taſte and wit, that he was careſſed by ſome of the moſt 
eminent men of his time. Sir Henry Blount, Edward Hyde 
afterwards earl of Clarendon, the honourable Henry Howard, 
and fir John Suckling, were amongſt his intimate friends, 
Wood relates, that fir William had the misfortune to Iofe his 
noſe about this time, from the effects of a criminal commerce 
which he had with a fine black girl in Axe- yard, Weſtminſter; 
and we find him raillied on this account by the contemporary 
wits, and among the reſt by Suckling, in his ſeſſion of the 
poets. But Davenant was ſo little diſturbed with their mirth, 
that he himſelf was as merry as any of them; and harboured ſo 
little reſentment againſt the authoreſs'of his misfortune, that he 
afterwards Mere cel her, in all her deauty, into his Gondi- 
bert. In 1637, when Ben onſon died, he was created poet 
laureat, to the great mortificatio f May Ys the tranſlator of 
Lucan, who was © bi cor for 5 place; and who, upon be- 
ing ae carried his reſentment ſo far, that from being 
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m warm courtier he became a warmer mal- content, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf afterwards againſt his royal maſter, both as an 
advocate and hiſtorian to parliament. In 1641 he was accuſed 
by the parliament of being embarked in a deſign of ſeducing the 
army, and bringing it again under the ſubjection of the king: 
and after attempting to fave himſelf by flight, was ſeizediʒ but 
being bailed, withdrew ſoon after to France. After he had 
ſpent ſome time there, he returned; was entertained by Wil- 
liam marquis of Newcaſtle, and by him made propræſett or 
lieutenant;general of his ordnance. In 1643 he received the 
honour of knighthood from his majeſty near Glouceſter;; but, 
upon the declining of the — party, retired again to France. 
Here he changed his religion for that of Rome, which circum- 
ſtance probably might ſo far ingratiate him with the queen, as 
to induce her to truſt him with the moſt important concerns. 
She ſent him over to the king, as Clarendon tells us, to perſuade 
him to give up the church for his peace and ſecurity: but the 
king was ſo diſpleaſed with what he offered on this head, that 
he forbad him ever coming into his preſence again. 
Hle was afterwards employed by the queen to tranſport a con- 
fiderable number of artificers from France to Virginia, having 
obtained leave of the king of France fo to do: but an this under- 
taking he was likewiſe unfortunate: for before the veſſel got 
clear of the french coaſt it was taken by ſome of the parliament 
ſhips of war, and carried to England. He was firſt impriſoned 
an the iſle of Wight, and afterwards removed to the Tower of 
London, in order to take his trial in the high court of juſtice, 165 1: 
but at the interceſſion of Milton and ſome others, his life was 
ſaved, though we find him a priſoner in the Tower for two years 
after. He was then ſet at liberty by the lord keeper Whitlocke, 
and had now nothing to employ his mind, but how to procure an 
-honeſt livelihood. - Tragedies and comedies were then eſteemed 
very profane and unholy things; which therefore being -forbid- 
den in thoſe religious times, he was forced, as Dryden ſays, 
ec to turn his thoughts another way, and to introduce the exam- 
ples of moral virtue written in verſe, and performed in recita- 
tive muſic. The original of this muſic, and of the ſcenes which 
adorned his works, he had from the italian operas; but he 
heightened his characters, as he imagines, from Corneille and 
ſome french poets.” In this manner he made a ſhift to ſupport, 
himſelf, till 5 reſtoration of Charles II. after which he re- 
vived the juſt drama, and obtained a patent for erecting a new 
company of actors (under the patronage of James duke of York), 
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who acted many years in little Lincoln's-inn Fields. Here he 

died April 17, 1668, aged 63, and two days after was interred 

in Weſtminſter- abbey; when, to the great grief of honeſt Mr. 
Wood, there was an inexcuſable error committed in the cere- | 
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mony, the laurd-wreath through haſte being forgot, which | 
ſhould have been placed upon his coffm. On his grave · one is 


inſcribed, in imitation of Ben Jonſon's ſhort epitaph, O RARE 
mn WILLIAM DaveEnanT ! It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 


bis remains reſt very near the place out of which tchofe of Mr. 


Thomas May, formerly his competitor for the laurel, and afz 
terwards hiſtorian and ſecretary to the parliament, were re- 


moved, together with a fine monument and pompous inferip- 


tion erected over him by an order of that houſe. His works were 
iſned by his widow in 1673, and dedieated to James duke 


of York: they confiſt of plays and poems, among the haſt of whicli 
is to be found the famous Gondibert, which has afforded ſo 


much exerciſe to the wits and critics. 
DAVENAN'T (CRARLES), the eldeſt fon of ſir William Da⸗ 
venant, was born in 1656, and was initiated in grammar-learna 
ing at Cheame in Surry. Though he had the misfortune to 
lots his father when ſcarce 12 years of age; yet care was taken 


to ſend him to Oxford to finiſh his education, where he becams 


a commoner of Baliol college in 1671. He took no degree, but 
went to London, where, at the age of 19, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf by a dramatic performance, the only one he publiſhed, in- 
tituled, © Circe, a tragedy, acted at his royal highneſs the duke 
of York's theatre with great applauſe.” This play was not 
eee till two years after it was acted; upon which occaſion 


ryden wrote a prologue, and the earl of Rocheſter an epilogue: 


In the former, there was a very fine apology for, the author's 
youth and inexperience. He had a conſiderable ſhare in the 
theatre in right of his father, which probably induced him to 


turn his thoughts ſo early to the ſtage; however, he was not 


Jong detained there either by that, or the ſucceſs of his play, but 
applied himſelf to the civil law, in which, it is ſaid, he had the 
degree of doctor conferred upon him by the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. He was elected to repreſent the borough of St. Ive's in 
Cornwall, in the firſt parliament of James II. which was ſum- 


moned to meet in May 1685; and, about the ſame time, jointly 
empowered, with the maſter of the revels, to inſpect all plays, 


and to preſerve the decorum of the ſtage. He was alſo appointed 


a commuiſhoner of the exciſe, and continued in that employment 


for near ſix years, that is, from 1683 to 1689: however, he does 
not ſeem to have been advanced to this rank, before he had gone 
through ſome lefſer employments. In 1698 he was elected for 
the.borongh of Great Bedwin, as he was again in 1700. He 
was afterwards appointed inſpector-general of the exports. and 


imports; and this employment he held to the time of his death, 


which happened Nov. 6, 1714. Dr. Davenant's thorough ac- 
quaintance with the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom, joined 
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to his great {kill in figures, and his happineſs in applying ther 
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Fill according to the principles advanced by fir William Petty 
in his Political Arithmetic, enabled him to enter deeply into the 


management of affairs, and procured him great ſucceſs as a 


writer in politics; and it is remarkable, that though he was 


"advanced and preferred under the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. yet in all his pieces he reaſons entirely upon revolu- 
tion principles, and compliments in the higheſt manner the vir- 

tues and abilities of the prince then upon the throne. | © 

His firſt political work was, An eſſay upon ways and means 


of ſupplying the war, 1695. In this treatiſe he wrote with fo 


much ſtrength and perſpicuity upon the nature of funds, that 
whatever pieces came abroad from the author of the eſſay on 
ways and means, were ſufficiently recommended to the public; 
and this was the method he uſually took to diſtinguiſh the writ- 
ings he afterwards publiſhed. 2. An eſſay on the Eaft-India 
trade, 1697. This was nothing more than a pamphlet, writ- 
ten in form of a letter to the marquis of Normandy, afterwards 


duke of Buckinghamſhire. 3. Diſcourſes on the public revenues, 


and of the trade of England. Part i. To which is added, a 
- diſcourſe upon improving the revenue of the ſtate of Athens, 
written originally in greek by Xenophon, and now made eng- 
liſh from the original, with ſome % 

hand, 1698. This other hand was Walter Moyle, eſq. who 
addreſſed his diſcourſe to Dr. Davenant. There is a paſſage in 


it which ſhews, that there were ſome thoughts of ſending over 


our author in quality of director-general to the Eaſt-Indiesz 
and is alſo a went teſtimony, what that great man's notions 
were, in regard to the importance of his writings. It is this: 
„% The great trade to the Eaſt-Indies, with ſome few regula» 
tions, might be eſtabliſhed upon a bottom more confiſtent with 
the xo op oe of England; but in all appearance this is not 

to be compaſſed, unleſs ſome public-ſpirited man, with a maf- 


terly genius,” meaning Dr. Davenant himſelf, © be placed at 


the head of our affairs in India. And though we, who are his 
friends, are loth to loſe him, it were to be wiſhed for the good 
of the kingdom, that the gentleman, whom common fame and 


the voice of the world have pointed out as the ableſt man for 


ſuch a ſtation, would employ his excellent judgment and talents 


that way, in the execution of ſo noble and uſeful a deſign.“ 4. 


Diſcourſes on the public revenues, and on the trade of Engl 


which more immediately treat of the foreign trafhe of this king- 


dom: Part i. 1698: . An effey du the probable method of 
making the people gainers in the balance of trade, 1699. 6. A 


diſcourſe upon grants and reſumptions: ſhewing, how our an- 


ceſtors have proceeded with fuch miniſters as have procured to 
_ themſelves grants of the crown revenue; and that the forfeited 
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| eſtates ought to be applied to the payment of public debtsg 150 


J. Eſſays upon the balance of power; the right of making war, 


| Peace, alliances, univerſal monarchy. To which is added, an 


appendix, containing the records referred to in the ſecond eſſay, 


2701. It was in this book that our author was carried away by 


| His zeal to treat the church, or at leaſt ſome churchmen, in ſo 
dliſreſpectful a mantiet, as to draw upon himſelf a cenſure from 
done of the houſes of conyocation. 8. A picture of a modern 
Whig, in two. parts, 1701. There is, however, nothing but 
general report, founded upon the likeneſs of ſtyle and other cir- 
Cumſtantial evidence, to prove that this bitter pamphlet fell from 
che pen of our author; and, if it did, he muſt be allowed to 
have been the > a maſter of invective that ever wrote in our 
| Jabguage. 9. E 
two parts, 1704. This is the firſt piece our author publiſhed, 
| after the time that he is ſuppoſed to have reconciled Fimſelf to 
te miniſtry ; it was ſuſpected to be written at the deſire of lord 
Halifax; and was dedicated to the queen. It drew upon him 
the reſentment of that party, by whom he had been formerly 
eſteemed; but who now beſtowed upon him as ill language, or 


„ rather worſe, than he had received from his former opponents. 


10. Reflections upon the conſtitution and management of the 
trade to Africa, through the whole courſe and progreſs 
' thereof, from the beginning of the laſt century to this time, 
Kc. 1709, fol. in 3 parts. 11. A report to the honourable the 
commiſſioners for putting in execution the act, intituled, an act 
for the taking, examining, and ſtating the public accounts of 
che kingdom, from Charles Davenant, LL. D. inſpeQor-general 

.of the exports and imports, 1712, part i. 12. A ſecond report 
to the honourable the commiſſioners, &c. 1712. It may be ne- 
ceſſaxy to obſerve, that ſeveral of the above-recited pieces were 
attacked in the warmeſt manner, at the time they were publiſh- 
ed z but the author ſeems to have ſatisfied himſelf in delivering 


dern to defend and ſupport them againſt the cavils of party zeal 


and contention. Moſt of his palitical works were collected and 
zeviſed by fir Charles Whitworth, in 5 vols. 8 vo, 1777. 
DAVENANT (WILLIAM), 1 brother to the former, 
and fourth ſon of ſir William 
.dalen-ball in Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. in 
1677. He tranſlated into engliſh from the french, a book, in- 
itituled, Animadverſions upon the famous greek and latin hiſto- 
rians, written by la Mothe le Yager, who was tutor to Lewis 
. .XI8. . He took the degree of M. A. in 1680; and about the 
ſame time, entering into orders, was Ae to a living in 
be county of Surrey by his patran Robert Wymondſole, of 
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venant, was educated at Mag- 


Putney, 
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ays upon peace at home and war abroad, in 
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and in the 


Merton- college in Oxford at 15 years of age; where, {pending 


two years, he, upon an invitation from ſome romitſh prieſt, af- 
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Sancta Clara, in my life, to the utmoſt of my memory, above 
four times or five at moſt. He was firſt brought to me by Dr. 
Lindſell: but I did fear, that he would never expound the ar- 
ticles ſo, that the church of England might have cauſe to thank 
him for it. He never came to me after, till he was almoſt ready 
to print another book, to prove that epiſcopacy was authoriſed 
in the church by divine right; and this was after theſe un- 
happy ſtirs began. His deſire was, to have this book printed 
here; but at his ſeveral addreſſes to me for this, I ſtill gave him 
this anſwer e That I did not like the way which the church of 
Rome went concerning epiſcqpacy; that I would never conſent, 
_ * that any ſuch book from the pen of a romaniſt ſhould be printed 
here; thatthe biſhops of England are very well able to defend their 
own cauſe and calling, without any help from Rome, and would 
lo ſo when they ſaw cauſe: and this is all the conference I ever 
had with him.” Davenport at this time abſconded, and ſpent 
molt of thoſe years of trouble in obſcurity, ſometimes beyond 
the ſeas, ſometimes at London, ſometimes in the country, and 
ſometimes at Oxford. After the reſtoration of Charles II. when 
the marriage was celebrated between him and Catharine of Por- 
tugal, Sancta Clara became one of her chaplains; and was for 
the third time choſen provincial of his order for England, where 
he died May 31, 1680 [T]. VVV 
DAVENPORT (Jon), elder brother of Chriſtopher juſt 
mentioned, was born at Coventry in 1597; and ſent from thence 
with his brother to Merton-college in 1613. He afterwards 
took a different route from him; for whereas Chriſtopher went 
to Doway, and became a catholic, John went to London, and 
became a puritan. He was miniſter of St. Stephen's in Cole- 
man-ſtreet, and eſteemed by. his fanatical brethren a perſon of 
excellent gifts in preaching, and in other qualities belonging to 
a divine. About 1630 he was appointed by certain factious 
and diſcontented perſons, one of the feoffees for the buying in 
impropriationg; but, that project miſcarrying, he left his paſ- 
toral charge about 1633, under pretence of oppoſition from the 
biſhops, and went to Amſterdam. Here, endeavouring to be 
a miniſter in the engliſh congregation, and to join with them 
in all duties, he was oppoſed by John Paget, an elder, on account 


* 


of ſome difference between them about baptiſm; upon which 
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works: f. Paraphraſtica expoſitis articu- contends, that the whole ſcope of it, as 1 
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Jeſuits, who would ſain have hag it burnt; was to reconeile the king, t church, anc of 

| but being ſoon after licenſed: at Rome, alt the articles of gur religion to the church of : 
farther rumour about it ſtopped. 2. Deus, Rome. He publiſhed alſo a great number 

Natura, Gratia: five, tractatus de pre- of other works, which ate not now of oon- ſor 


$Kinatione de meritiag fee.“ This book ſequence enough to be meationed, he 


MAIN |. . as 


| ke wrote, in his own defence, if A letter to the dutch Claſſia, 
containing a juſt complaint againſt an unjuſt doer; wherein is 
declared the. miſerable ſlavery and bondage that the engliſh 
church at Amſterdam is now in, by reaſon of the tyrannical go- 
yernment and corrupt doctrine of Mr. John Paget, their mi- 
niſter, Amſt. 1634.” Two or three more pieces relating to this 
controverſy were publiſhed by him afterwards; and ſuch were 
his parts and learning, that he drew away from them many of 
ae congregation, to whom he preached and prayed in private 
In the beginning of the rebellion, he returned into England, 
as other nonconformiſts did, and had a cure beſtowed on him; 
but finding matters not go on agreeably to his humour, he wene 
into New - England, and became a paſtor of New- Haven there. 
He afterwards removed from thence to Boſton in 1668, where 
he died the year following. He was the author of, a Catechiſm 
containing the chief heads of the chriſtian religion, which was 
printed at London in 1659: ſeveral ſermons: the power of con- 
gregational churches aſſerted and vindieated: and of an expoſi- 
tion of the Canticles, which has never been publiſhed. -_. 
DAVID (Sr.). He was born ſomewhere in Wales, foon 
after the Saxons landed in this iſland, and ſeems to have received 
his education in the famous monaſtery of Bangor: In his early 
youth he became a ſtrong ſtickler for the monaſtic life, and is 
aid to have founded ſeveral convents in Wales; but theſe con- 
vents were very different from thoſe in later times; for the re- 
cluſes were not bound by oaths nor ſupported in idleneſs. They 
maintained themſelves by their labour, and the overplus they 
ave to the poor. He is ſaid to have governed the ſee of St. 
David Ss years, and was buried in his own cathedral. : 
_ DAVID, the greateſt philoſophgr that ever Armenia pro- - I 
duced, flouriſhed about the middle of the vth century. He ac- 2 
quired at Athens the knowledge of the language and the philo» 
ſophy of the Greeks. He tranſlated ſuch of their books as he 
thought the moſt uſeful. Far from ſuperſtitiouſſy following 
Plato and Ariſtotle, like our european doctor, he ſelected from 
both the one and the other what ſeemed. juſt and judicious to 
him, at the ſame time detecting and refuting their errors. His 
writings were preſeryed in the French k. ag s library. They are 
methodical and ſolid. 8 is flowing, accurate and clear. 
DAVID (pe DinanT),- about the commencement of the 
xüiith century, was the diſciple of Amauri, and taught that God 
was original matter. His ſyſtem was ſomewhat ſimilar to that 
of Spies. FVV . 


DAVID (Geonce), a moſt extraordinary Fanatic, wag, che 
ſon of a waterman of Ghent, and educated a glazier, or, as 
ſome ſay, a glaſs-painter. He began ahout 1525 to preach ſuch 
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whimſies as theſe, namely, that he was the true Meſſiah, the 


third David, nephew of God, not after the fleſh, but after the 
ſpirit. © The heavens,” he ſaid, “being empty, he was ſent 
to adopt children 1 that kingdom; and to reſtore Iſrael, 
not by death, as Chriſt, but by grace! With the fadducees, he 
denied eternal liſe, the reſurrection, and the laſt judgment: 
with the adamites, he was againſt marriage and for a commu- 
nity of women: and with the followers of Manes, he thought 
that the body only, and not the faul, could be defiled with fin. 
According to him, the ſouls of unbelievers ought to be faved, 


and thoſe of the apoſtles damned. Laſtly, he affirmed it folly 


to believe that there was any fin in denying Jefus Chriſt ; and 


ridiculed the martyrs for preferring death to apoſtacy. A pro- 


ſecution being commenced againſt him and his followers, he 


fled firſt to Frieſſand, and from thence to Baſil, where he lurked 
under the name of John Bruck. He died in that city in 1556, 
promiſing to his diſciples, that he ſhould riſe again 3 
which, as it happened, was not altogether falſe; for the ma- 
giſtrates of Baſil, underſtanding at length who he was, did, 
about that time, dig up his corpſe, 'which, together with his 
writings, they cauſed to be burned by the common executioner. 
As great a'madman as this George David was, he had his fol- 
lowers, which continued ſome time after his death, 

DAVID (ox Pouis), a jewiſh phyfician of the xvith century, 
pretended to derive his deſcent from an ancient family of the 


tribe of Juda. He wrote: 1. A tract de ſenum affectibus; Ve- 


nice 1588, 8vo. 2. A hebrew and rabbinical dictionary, he- 
brew and italian, publiſhed at Venice in 158), folio, very uſeful 
for thoſe who wiſh to read the rabbjns, and abounding in learned 
remarks on the literature of the jews. ee oo 2 Ons 
DAVID (GanT?), a jewiſh Eiſtorian of the xvith century, 
7 whom we have a chronicle in hebrew, intituled, 'Tſemath 
David, which is now ſcarce z Prague, 1592, 4to. Vorſtius tranſ- 
lated a part of it into latin, with notes; Leyden, 1644, 4to. 


D AVIES (Sin JonNn), an eminent lawyer and poet, was the 
ſon of a wealthy tanner at Chiſgrove in Wiltſhire, where he 


was horn about 1570. He became a commoner of Queen's- 
college, Oxford, in 1585; and, after having taken the degree of 
B. A. he removed to the Middle Temple; and, applying him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the common law, was called to the bar. 
Some time after, being expelled that ſociety for beating a gen- 
tleman at dinner in the common-hall, . namely, Mr. Richard 


Martin, afterwards recorder of London, he retired to Oxford, | 


and proſecuted his ſtudies there; but, being reinſtated in the 
Temple, he practiſed as à counſellor, and became a burgeſs in 
the parliament in 1601. Upon the death of queen Elizabeth, 


he went with lord Hunſdon into Scotland, to * king 
ft = ames 3 | 


ree days; 


TTT 


Q. 


A V LES. 
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james; and; being introduced, was particularly: diſtinguiſheg. 
of that lord the names of the gentlemen 


The Nea ] 2 
who accompanied him, and hearing John Davies named, aſked 
whether he was Noſce.teipſun ? And, upon being told he was, 
his majeſty gracioully embraced him, and aſſured him of his fa- 
vour. This -Noſce teipſum was a poem of fir John's gn the oxigi- 
nal, nature, and immortality of the ſoul, publiſhed in 1599, and 
dedicated to queen Elizabeth, It was printed again 1622, and 
again in 1714 by Mr. N. Tate, who has given, in a preface, a 
very adyantageous character of it; and by Edward Capel in his 
proluſions. This, together with ather ſmall poems, as, Hymns 
of Aſtrea in acroſtic verſe; Orcheſtra, or, A poem expreſſing 
the antiquity and excellency of dancing, in a dialogue between 
Penelope and one of her wooers, & c; gained fir John the repu- 
tation of a poet, and recommended him ſo to king James, that 
he made him firſt his ſolicitor, and then his attorney-general in 
Ireland; where, in 1606, he became one of his majeſty's ſer- 
jeants at law, and was afterwards ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons in that kingdom. The year following, he received the 
honour of. knighthoad from the qu, at Whitehall. In 1612 
he quitted the poſt of attorney- general in Ireland, and was made 
one of his majeſty's engliſh 2 at law; and, after his ſet- 
tling in England, one of the judges of aſſize on the circuits. 
In 1626 he was appointed lord chief juſtice of the king's bench ; 
but, before his inſtallation, died ſuddenly of an apoplexy. He 
left behind him the character of a bold ſpirit, a ſharp and ready 
wit, and of a man completely learned,. but in reality more a 
ſcholar than a lawyer IZI J. 1 . 
Before we conclude, we muſt obſerve, that he married Elea- 
nor Touchet, yqungeſt daughter of lord George Audley, after- 


4 Coke, 1657, 12mo. 


[2] We have already mentioned his pr of fir Edv 
productions as a poet; but he gave the 5 was written in french by fir John 
world ſeveral pieces in quality of a lawyer. Davies, and tranſlated into engliſh by an- 
1. A diſcovery of the true cauſes why other hand. Jus imponuendi i 
lreland was never entirely ſubdued, nor lia: or, the learning touching cuſtoms, 


brought under obedience of the crown of mpoſitions on 
merchandizes, &c. aflerted, 1656 and 
1659, 8yo. Beſides theſe, he left ſome 


England, until the beginning of his ma- 


jeſty's happy reign, 1612, 4to. Dedicated 
to the king, with this latin verſe only: 
Principis eſt virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. 
2. A declaration of our ſovereign lord 
the king, concerning the title of his ma- 
jeſty's ſon Charles, the prince and duke 
of Cornwall, 1614, folio. Printed in 
tuo columns, one french, the other eng- 
lih, 3. Le primer reports des caſes & 
matters en ley reſolves & adjudges en les 
courts del roy en Ireland, Dublin, 1615. 
Lond. 1628 and 1674, folio. To tt 

ſecond edition was _— a table. 4. A 
ſerſect abridgement of the 11 books of re- 


„ Vo: = 


_ tonnage, poundage, and impoſi 


James 


Senden. 


Mss. namely, a large epiſtle to Robert 
earl of Saliſbury, of the ſtate of. the 


counties of Monaghan Fermanagh, and 
Done, and of juſtices of the peace, and 
other officers of Ireland, written in 1607: 


and alſo à ſpeech before Arthur lord Chi- 


cheſter, viſcount Belfaſt, ford lieutenapt 
of Ireland, 21 May 1613, when he was 
ſpeaker of the iriſh houſe of commons. 
Theſe pieces were in the library of tic 
Ware of Ireland, and afterwards, 

as Wood believes, in that of the carl of 
n : Fe 

wards 


. 


d 4. 
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Adagia britangica, authorum britannico- 


-wards earl of Caſtlehaven; by whom he had a ſon, an idiot, \ 
who died young; and a daughter named Lucy, who was married pl 
to Ferdinand lord Haſtings, afterwards earl of Huntingdon. * 
This Eleanor Touchet was a lady of a very extraordinary cha- br 
rater. She had, or pretended to have, a ſpirit of prophecy, ye 
and her predictions, received from a voice which ſhe often W 
heard, as ſhe uſed to tell her daughter Lucy, and ſhe others, cr 
were generally wrapped up in dark and obſcure expreſſions, dit 
It was commonly reported, that, on the Sunday before her hit 
© Huſband's death, as ſhe was fitting at dinner with him, ſhe ſud- Wi 
denly burſt into tears; whereupon, he aſking her the occaſion, | Jo 
ſhe anſwered, © Huſband, theſe are your funeral tears; to which | 
He replied, © Pray, wife, ſpare your tears now, and I will be of 
content that you ſhall laugh when I am dead.” After fir John's anc 
death, ſhe lived moſtly at Parſton in Hertfordſhire; and in qui 
1649 an account was publiſhed of her * ſtrange and wonder. dif 
ful prophecies.” She died in St. Bride's pariſh, London, in | ful 
1552; and was buried in St. Martin's church in the fields, near B 
e remains of her huſband. VVV ö Ca 
- DAVIES (Ds. Joan), was born in Denbighſhire, and edu- not 
cated by William Morgan, afterwards biſhop of St. Aſaph. He moc 
was admitted a ſtudent of-Jeſus-college, Oxford, in 1589, and a ſc 
afterwards became a member of Lincoln-college in the ſame hil 
- univerſity. He was rector of Malloyd, or Manylloyd in Me- ad 
rionethſhire, and afterwards a canon of St. Aſaph. He com- his” 
menced doctor in 1616, and was highly eſteemed by the uni- tion, 
verſity, ſays Wood, as well verſed in the erh and anti- eme 
quities of his own nation, and in the greek and hebrew lan- piece 
ages; a moſt exact critic, and indefatigable ſearcher into De 1 
antient writings, and well acquainted with curious and rare | Acad 
authors [a]. | Toa = A & m 
DAVIES (Journ), an eminent and learned critic, was the ſon in 81 
of a merchant in London, and born there April 22, 1679. After with 
being educated in claſſical learning at the charterhouſe-ſchool, throy 
he was, in 1695, ſent to Queen's-college in Cambridge; where dle o 
he took the degree of B. A. in 1698. In 1701 he was choſen; by de 
fellow of his college; and the year following took the degree of * 
: | | OW N . | nt] 
[4] His works are, 1. Antique lingus rum nomina, & quando floruerunt, 1632+] houſe 
Britannicæ nunc communiter dictæ Cam- printed at the end of the dictionary before Lond, 
bro-Britannicz; à ſuis Cymræce vel Cam- mentioned. 4, Adagiorum britannicerum 1 
bricz, ab aliis Wallice rudimenta, &c. ſpecimen, MS. Bibl. Bodl. He alſo aſ- Y TEC: 
1621, 8vo. 3- Diionatjum Latino-Bri- fed W. Morgan, biſhop of Landaff, and} eriſh 
' fannicum, 1632 folio. With this is Richard Parry, biſhop of St Aſaph, in iy: 
printed, Dictionarium Latino-Britanni- tranſlating the bible into welch, in that! Lat 
cum, which was begun and greatly ad- correct edition which came. out in 1620. acta 
vanced by Thomas Williams, phyfician, He alſo tranſlated into the ſame languag® I718, 
before 16:0. It was afierwards com- (which he had ſtudied at vacant hours for Hs 
pleted and publiſhed by Dr. Davies. 3. 30 years) the book of © Reſolution, = Abbe 


n 
e 


DAVIES. 9g 


M. A. In 1911, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeyeral learned 
publications hereafter to be mentioned, he was collated by 
Moore, biſhop of Ely, to the reQtory of Fen-Ditton near Cam- 
bridge, and to a prebend in the church of Ely ;, taking the ſame 
year the degree of LL. D. Upon the death of Dr. James, he 
was choſen maſter of Queen's-college March 23, 1717; and 
created D. D. 1717, when George I. was at Y ge whe He 
died March 7, 1732, aged 53, and was buried in the chapel of 
his college; where a flat marble ſtone was laid over his grave, 
with a plain inſcription. His mother, who was daughter of fir 
John Turton, knt. is ſaid to have been living in 17434. 

This learned man was not, as far as we can find, the author 
of any original works, but only employed himſelf in giving fair 
and correct editions of ſome greek and latin authors of anti- 
quity. Thus in 1703 he publiſhed in 8vo. 1. Maximi Tyrii 
difſertationes, gr. & lat. ex interpretatione Heinſii, &c. 2. C. 
* Cæſaris, & A. Hirtii quæ extant omnia, Cant. 1706, 4to. 
t was publiſhed in 1727. 3. M. Minucii Fælicis Octavius, 
Cant. 170), 8 vo. It was printed again in 1712, 8vo. with the 
notes greatly enlarged and corrected, and the addition of Com- 
modianus, a writer of the cyprianic age. 4. Then he formed 
a ſcheme of publiſhing new and beautiful editions of Cicero's 
Een 8 way of ſupplement to what Grævius 
ad publiſhed of that author; and accordingly put out, in 1709, 
his Tuſculanarum diſputationum, libri quinque, 8yo. This edi- 
tion, and that of 1938, which is the fourth, have at the end the 
emendations of his intimate friend Dr. Bentley. The other 
pieces were publiſned by our author in the following order: 
De natura deorum, 1718. De divinatione & de fato, 1721, 
Academica, 1725. De legibus, 1727. De finibus bonorum 
& malorum, 1728. Theſe ſeveral pieces of Tully were printed 
in 8vo. in a fair and handſome- manner; have been received 
with a general applauſe; and have paſſed, moſt of them, 
through ſeveral editions. He had alſo gone as far as the mid- 
dle of the third book of Cicero's Offices; but being prevented 
by death from finiſhing it, he recommended it in his will to the 
care of Dr. Mead, who put it into the hands of Dr. Thomas 
Bentley, that he might fit and prepare it for the preſs. But the 
houſe where Dr. Bentley lodged, which was'in the Strand, 
London, being ſet on fire through his careleſſneſs, as it is ſaid, 
by reading after he was in bed, Davies's notes and emendations 
Hans, in the flames, 5. Another undertaking publiſhed by our 
earned author, which we have. not already mentioned, was, 
arg Firmianj epitome divinarum inftitutionum, Cantab. 
719, 8 %% ꝶ[fßß OSLO 0 SS 6D 

His labours have been well received both at home and abroad. 
Abbe d'Olivet in particular, * tranſlator of Cicero de 

c 42. 2 


Natura 


u BAVIES 


Natura Deorum, gives him juſt commendations for his beauti- 


ful edition of that book; but feems afterwards to have altered 


i ee ee een E. e er e 
upon him, in the preface to his new edition of Tully's | 


works [B 


5 Bahiks (Jon), a celebrated writing maſter, and a poet; 
flouriſhed at the beginning of the 15th century. He was ſent | 


from the grammar ſchool to Oxford 5 Wood ſays he knows 


| Ht to what houfe of learning he belonged, though he remained 


there feveral' years. He came up to London, and it appears 
that he lived in Fleet-Rreet, in 1611, and was a roman catho- 


lic, for which anecdote vide Peck's Deſiderata Curioſa, vol. ii. 


in the life of Arthur Wilſon. ' The titles of many of his pieces 


are in the Athen. Oxon. as St. Peter's complaint, &c. 4to. 1595 
it's Pilgrimage, &c. | 


Microcoſmus, 4to. Oxford, 1603 ; 
The Scourge of Folly, which chiefly conſiſts of epigrams, is omit- 


ted in that ſt. We have beſides, his Anatomy of fair writing, 


à copy-book, which bas been praiſed by Moore above its de- 


erte | Acebidhiy to Fatter br Ben abr 1618, and an' edition | 


of this laſt work was printed in 1639. 
' DAVIES {SaxvzL), an American cler 


. and known by 3 vols. of ſermons, in 8vo. edited by 
Dr. | 3» 1724, 
in the county of Newcaſtle in Delaware in America, and de- 
by his friends for the go/pel-wort; In 1759 he ſuc-⸗ 

Hr. Jonathan Edwards as preſident of his college of 

new Jerſey, and which he held to his death on Feb. 4, 1761. | 
He was ſucceeded in his poft by the rev. Dr. S. Finley, who 
died on the 15th of July 1766, being the fourth preſident that 


Gibbons, of - London, He was born November 


Ggned 
ceeded' 


filled that chair in the ſhort ſpace of leſs than 9 years. 


DAVIES (Tuns), bookſeller; a man of ' uncommon | 
ſtrength of mind, and who prided himielf on being through | 
Hfe “ a companion of his ſuperiors.” In 1728 and 1729 he 
was at the univerſity of Edinburgh, completing his education ; | 
and in 1736 we find him among the dramatis perſonæ of Lil- 


e) We will here ſubjvin this cenfute etpliuir, At minim ferendus elt, qui, | 
for the (ake of the curibus and learned antiquis lectionibus © textu exterminat!s, | 


reader. Joannes' flir Anglus his ſuis autem in earum locum ſomniis, ſi 
viginti annis pleraque 


hica edidit, operis Graeviani perfecto- chitectari Ciceronem ; adeo ut, fi qua 


etgyman of diſſenting 


iceronis philoſo- diis placet, inducendis, novum velit ar- 


kem ſe proſeſſus, Verum, ut erumpat 
_ aliquando ex me vera vox, & dicam fine 
ecircuitione quod ſentio, homini homo quid 


; preitat L 


ingenuus pudor ! In altero quæ confiden 


tia, aut, ne dixerim mollius, quæ pro- 


dem, fuit in eo ingeniu, 


Quæ in Grævio modeſtia, quam 


ejus volumina ſecundis tertiiſve curis re · 


tractata in lucem redierint, ultima editio 
fit etiam peſſima: ſuſcepto quaſi certa- 
mine cum populari ſao Ricardo Ben:leio 
quem ſuarum ad Tuſculanas emendatio- 
num approbatorem amplificatoremque ha- 


cacitas! Tamen fateor, & libenter qui- buerat, uter eſſet in contaminandis vete · 
n perfpica , acu-" rum exemplaribus licentior,” Ciceron. 


P 


tum, ſolers;/ jtaque'locas aliquot feliciter \ pper. pref. ad Vol. 11. 
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Jo's celebrated tragedy of Fatal Curioſity; at the theatre in tlie 
Haymarket, where he was the original repreſentator of young 
Wilmot, under the n Henry Fielding. He af- 
terwards commenced bookſeller in Duke's court, but met with 
misfortunes which induced him to return to the theatre. Fur 
ſeveral years he belonged to various companies at York, Dub- 
lin, and other places; at the firſt of which he married miſs 
Yarrow, daughter of a'performer there, whoſe beauty was not 
more remarkable than the blameleſſneſs of her conduct and 
the amiableneſs of her manners. About 1752 he returned to 
London, and with Mrs. Davies was engaged at Drury-lane, 
where they remained for ſeveral years in good eſtimation with 
the town, and played many characters, if not with great en- 
cellence, at leaſt with propriety and decency; Churchill, in his 
indiſcriminate fatire, has attempted to fix ſome degree of ridi- 
cule on Mr. Davies's performance: but the pen of a ſatiriſt is 
not entitled to implicit credit. Mr. Davies exchanged the 
theatre for a hop in Ruflel-ſtreet, Covent-garden, about 17623 
and we ſhould have been happy could we have recorded that 
his efforts in trade had been crowned with the ſucceſs which his 
abilities in his profeſſion merited. In 1778 he became à bank- 
rupt; when, ſuch was the regard entertained for him by his 
friends, that they readily- conſented to his re-eſtablithment'; 
and none of them, as he ſays himſelf, were more active to ſerve 
him than thoſe who had ſuffered moſt by his misfortunes. But 
all their efforts might poſſibly have been fruitleſs, if his powe 
ful and firm friend Dr. Johnſon had not exerted himſelf to the 
utmoſt in his behalf. He called upon all over whom he had 
any influence to aſſiſt Tom Davies; and prevailed on Mr. 
Sheridan, patentee of Drury - lane theatre, to let him have a be- 
nefit, which he granted on the moſt liberal terms. In 1980, 
by a well- timed publication, the Life of David Garrick, which 
has pafſed through ſeveral editions, Mr. Davies acquired much 
fame, and ſome money. He afterwards publiſhed Dramatic 
Miſcellanies in 3 vols. of which a ſecond edition appeared a 
few days only before the author's death. His other works are; 
1. Some memoirs of Mr. Henderſon. ' 2. A review of lord 
Cheſterfield's characters. 3. A life of Maſſinger. 4. Lives of 
Dr. John Eachard, fir John Davies, and Mr. Lillo; and fugi- 
tive pieces without number in proſe and verſe in the St. James's 
Chronicle and almoſt all the public newſpapers. The compiler 

of this article knew him well; and has paſſed many convivigl 
hours in his company at a ſocial meeting, where his lively al- 
lies of pleaſantry uſed to ſet the table in a roar of harmleſs mer- 
riment. The laſt time he viſited them he wore the appearance 
of a ſpectre ; and, ſenſible of his approaching end, took a folemn 
valediction of all the company. Mr. Davies died the 5th of 


May, 1789, arid was buried, by his on deſire, in the vault of 


St. Paul, Covent-garden,/ cloſe by the fide of his next door hu 
- neighbour the late Mr. n 5 | q 
: © DAVILA, a celebrated hiſtorian, was born of an illuſtrious 1 
Family in the iſle of Cyprus. His anceſtors had ſuſtained the 
office of high-conſtables in that ſtate, and were poſſeſſed of 1 
large fortunes: but, the Turks making themſelves maſters of 0 
the iſland in 1571, Davila was forced to abandon his country. | 7 
He fled to Avila in Spain; induced tliereto by a tradition, 1 
which prevailed in his family, that his anceſtors had derived 11 
their name and origin from this town. Here, upon the credit 5 ; 
of his name and family, joined to the little remaining ſubſtance wy 
he had brought with him, he thought he ſhould be able to ſup- - 
port himſelf with tolerable comfort: but, finding himſelf miſ- 1 
taken, he went to France, where he was greatly careſſed in the 1 5 
court of Henry III. and had many ſervices dane him by people th 
of the firſt quality. He had a brother and two ſiſters, who | = 
were taken into the ſervice of Catherine de Medicis : but this 11 
queen dying in 1589, and the king ſoon after, broke again all = 
Davila's meaſures. He continued however in France ſome "Ip 
time under the reign of Henry IV. and behaved himſelf very 2 
gallantly in ſeveral military expeditions. Afterwards he went oy 
to Venice, where he had a very honourable: penſion ſettled on hi 
him by the republic, in whoſe ſervice his brother Lewis Davila n 
had formerly been a commander. He was at Padua when he G.. 
obtained a formal commiſſion from Venice to remove to Ve. 2 
rona; which being a very advantageous thing for him, he _ 
made no delay, but ſet out immediately. When he was upon Ke 
his journey, he requeſted carriages for the conveyance of his m 
goods, which was lawful for thoſe who had received any ſort 4 
of commiſſion from the republic ; but inſtead of being {ſerved P - 
in the manner he ought to have been, he was treated at one Wi. 
place very ill; and his ſervants and attendants were inſulted by 104 
the perſon whoſe duty it was to furniſh him. Davila preſented. * 
his commiſſion in the gentleſt manner imaginable ; but this mode- , 
Tation and candour, as it uſually happens, only-ſerved the _ Ru 
to exaſperate the man; who immediately diſcharged or ws 
at him, and wounded him in ſuch a manner that he r 4 
⁊ ſhort time after. Davila had a ſon with him of about 18 years o 15 
age; who had ſpirit enough to revenge the death of his father! Dy 
upon the murderer, whom he fell upon directly, and cut to ws 
le) The following lines were given in the newſpapers, as contributing to mack the BWW |; 
by: et; 5 | Here lies the author, actor, Thomas Davies; 5 a. { 
Living he ſhone a very rara avis. 5 ove 

____ The ſcenes he played, life's audience muſt commend 3 EY depri 
n He honoured Gartick—Johnſon was his friend. When N 
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When Davila was come to Venice, he wrote his Hiſtory of 
the civil Wars of France. It is divided into 15 books, and con- 
tains every thing worth notice that paſſed, from the death of 
Henry II. 1559, to the peace of Vervins 1 598. This hiſtory 

has always been highly eſteemed. Lord Bolingbroke calls it a 
noble one, and ſays, that he © ſhould: not ſcruple to confeſs it 
in many. reſpects equal to that of Livy.” Davila has indeed 
been ſuſpęcted and accuſed of too much refinement and ſub- 

tlety, — the ſecret motives of actions, in laying the 
cauſes of events too deep, and deducing them often through 
a ſeries of progreſſion too complicated, and too artfully wrought. 


But yet, as the noble lord goes on in his letters on the ſtudy. of 


hiſtory, I. v. 5 the ſuſpicious perſon, who ſhould reject this hiſ- 


torian upon ſuch general inducements as theſe, would have no 


grace to oppole his ſuſpicions to the authority of the firſt duke 
of Epernon, who had been an actor, and a principal actor too, 
in many of the ſcenes that Davila recites. Girard, ſecretar 

to this duke, and no contemptible biographer, relates, that this 
hiſtory came down to the place where the old man reſided in 
Gaſcony, a little before his death; that he read it to him; 
that the duke confirmed the truth of the narrations in it; and 
ſeemed only ſurpriſed, by what means the author could be ſo 


well informed of the moſt ſecret councils and meaſures of. thoſe 


times i t 
DAVILA (PETER Francis), director of the cabinet of na- 
tural hiſtory at Madrid, and member of the academy of Berlin; 
died at the beginning of 1785, ſucceſsfully cultivated conchy- 


liology and mineralogy. He kept up a conſtant correſpondence 


with the literati of Europe, who reſpected his talents, and loved 
him for his obliging manners. The catalogue of his cabinet, 
| Publiſhed in 3 vols. is in great requeſt among the naturaliſts. 
DAVIS (HzNAnT Epwarps), ſon of Mr. John Davis, of 
Windſor, was born July 11, 1756, and, educated at Ealing, 
Middleſex; - whence he removed to Baliol-college, Oxford, 


May 17, 1774, where he took his degree of B. A. about January _ 


1778. In the ſpring of that year he wrote an examination of 
the © Hiſtory of the decline and fall of the roman empire, in 
which it muſt be confeſſed, that he evinced more knowle 
than is uſually found at the age of 21. This was, anſwered by 
the hiſtorian in a vindication, which brought out a reply by Mr. 
Davis. In 1780, having entered into prieſt's orders, he was 
made a fellow of his college; and, for ſome time before his 
death, had the office of tutor, which he diſcharged with a ſo- 
licitude and conſtancy too great for the ſenſibility of his mind, 
and the delicacy oi: his: e 


deprived the public of his N ſervices: Affected by the 


his conſtitution. A lingering illneſs re- 
moved him from the ſociety of his many eſtimable friends, and 


ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt and tendereſt of thoſe motives; Wich endear life and 

er N be a res Now ene of diffolution, | 
not only refighed but cheerful; ſupported by the principles he had 
well defenlled; Feb. 10, 1784, without any va wy change, 
between a placid flumber and death; he expired. He was buried 
at Windfor, the place of his nativity. He had cultivated a tate 
for elegant literature, particularly in p Though his voice 
Was not ſtrong, his elocution was diflinct, animated, unaffected, 
and pathetic. The cheerfulneſs and vivacity ef his converſation, | 
the warmith and benevolence of his heart, fixed by principle, and 
animated by ſentiment, rendered him in his private character, 


1 75 amiable and worthy of eſteemmmn. 
- DAVISON (JtxtEman), a portrait painter, born in England, 
of fcots parents; ſtudied fir Peter Lely, and excelled in painting 
e Gt IDE OI Go 7 
© DAUMFUS:(CnrrsT1an), a native of Miſnia, regent of the 
college of Zwickau, died in 1687, at the age of 75, with the re- 
*putation'of one of the greateſt ſcholars of bis age. He was maſter 
of the languages both dead and Hving. We are indebted to him 
for good editions of many works of antiquity, and ſeveral other 
whtmgs; a teſtimony at once of his induſtry, and the ſuperiority 
of Mis talents. The moſt eſteemed of them are: 1. Tractatus de 
cauſis amiffarum quarumdam ay latin radieum, 164 2, 8vo. 
2. Indagator & reſtitutor græcæ linguæ radicum, 8 vo. 3. Epiſ- 
tolæ; lena, 1670, 4to; Drefden, 1677, 8vo. 4. Poems, & c. 
8 DAUN (Lrorolp Count), prince of Tiano, knight of the 
golden fleece, grand-croix of the order of Maria Thereſa, field 
"marſhal, miniſter of ſtate, prefident of the aulic council of war, 
was born in 1705, of an antient/and illuſtrious fumily. He was 
colonel of a regiment of infantry in 1730, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the war which Maria Thereſa carried on for the preſerva- | 
tion of the dominions which were left her by Charles VI. The 
"ſucceeding war procured him a ſtill more brilſiant fame. Prince 
Charles of Lottie being'befieged in Prague, Daun, at the head | 
of an army got together in haſte, took the reſolution to force the 
enemy to raife the ſiege, gave battle to the king of Pruſſia at Chot- 
chemitch, the 18th of June, 1757, and gained a complete victory. 
It was on this occafion that the 'empreſs-queen iiſtituted the mili- 
tary order that bears her name. The battle of Hochkirchen, in 
11758, added freſh laurels to thoſe of the deliverer of Prague. In 
17560 he forced the king of Pruſſia to raiſe the ſiege of Dreſden, 
Py a ſeries of meaſures proceeding from the profoundeſt delibera- 
| 3221 which had already delivered Olmutz in 1758. He attacked 
ie Pruſſians in 1759 at Pirna, took the hole army commanded 
'by general Finck, and made them eee War. He had not 
150 lame ſucceſs at Siplitz near Torgau, in 1760, where the 
fready defeated, regained, after the -marthal * _—_ | 
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DAURAT., _ 


ebliged to retire from the field on account of a dangerous wound, 


| a ſuperiority which decided the victory in his favour. The peace 
of Hube g put an end to his ſacceſſes in 2763. He died 
at Vienna, the 5th of February 1766, at the age of 61, with the 
reputation of an experienced, braye,,circumſpect general, fore- 
er the ſchemes of his enemy before he 
reſolved to give him battle; humane and compaſſionate, uniting 
the virtues of the chriſtian with thoſe of the ſoldier. - Occafians 
where prudence was. more neceſſary than activity, were particu- 


u- 
larly favourable to him. His perceptions were quick and ſure; 


but, when the urgeney of the moment excluded maturity of re- 
flection, he found it difficult to take a vigorous determination. 
Accordingly his victories were often without effect, and the 
vanquiſhed, by bold and rapid -manceuvres, ſometimes repaired 


their defeat before it had been publiſhed by the voice of fame. 


D'AUNOIS (The Counteſs). gained ſome reputation in the 


laſt century by her Romances and Travels into Spain, which are 


written with freedom. She died in 1708. 


DAURAT (Joan), an eminent french poet, was born near 


the head of the Vienne about 1507. Going to the capital of the 
kingdom to finiſh; his ſtudies, he there made an 1 
progreſs, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner by his xi 


in greek, and his talent at poetry, that he became one of the pro- 


feſſors of the univerſity of Paris. In 1560 he ſucceeded; John 
Stracellus in the poſt bf king's reader and profeſſor of greek; 
but before this he had been principal of the college of —— 
after having been tutor to John Antony de Baif, in the houſe. o 
his father Lazarus de Baif, who was maſter of the requeſts. 
He continued to inſtruct this young pupil in the college of Co- 
queret; and he had alſo the famous Ronſard for his ſcholar 
there, during the ſpace of ſeven years. One of the moſt glo- 
rious eulogies of Daurat is, that his ſchool produced a great 
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his interpreter or ſub-prophet. When he was near 80, having 


_ ridiculous actions. He uſed to ſay, by way of: excuſe for 


Paris, 1588, aged 81; and fince his death there have been pub- 
| liſhed collections of his verſes, but not good one. 


in the hebrew tongue, even before he was 15 years of age: 


tered himſelf a nobleman in Catharine-hall, Cambridge. He 


Juſt before of à fever, at the ſame time that his other brother, 
who was lieutenant of a ſhip, was unhappily drowned. After 
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loſt his firſt wife, he married a young girl; and by her had 
a ſon, for whom he ſhewed his fondneſs by a thouſand 


this marriage, that it was a poetic licence; and that, being 
to die by the thruſt of a ſword, he choſe to perform the exe- 
cution with a bright ſword, rather than a ruſty one.” He had 
by his firſt wife, among other children, a ſon, who was the 
author of ſome french verſes, printed in a collection of his own. 
poems; and a daughter, whom he married to a learned man, 
named Nicolas Goulu, 'in whoſe favour he reſigned his place 
of regius profeſſor of the greek tongue. He made a great 
many verſes in latin, greek, and french: and indeed it was his 
diſeaſe to make too many; for no book was printed, nor did 
any perſon of conſequence die, but Daurat made ſome verſes 
on the ſubject; as if he had been poet in ordinary to the king- 
dom, or his muſe had been an hired mourner.' Some have 
ſaid that the odes, epigrams, hymns, and other poems in greek 
and latin, compoſed by Daurat, amount to about 50,000 verſes; 
and make what abatement we will from this prodigious num- 
ber, it is certain, that he compoſed a great many poems in 
thoſe two languages, beſides what he wrote in french. He was 
ſo good a critic, that Sealiger, as he ſaid, knew none but him 
and Cujacius, who had abilities ſufficient to reſtore antient au- 
thors; but he has preſented the public with very little of that 
kind, ſome remarks on the Sybilline verſes in Opſopæus's edi- 
tion being all we can recollect at preſent. Scaliger tells us, and 
he laughs at him for it, that he ſpent the latter part of his life 
in endeavouring to find all the bible in Homer. Ile died at 
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DAWES (Sir WitL1am), an eminent engliſh prelate, was 
the youngeſt ſon of fir John Dawes, bart. and born at Lyons 
near Braintree in Eſſex, Sept. 12, 1671. He was (educated at 
Merchant-taylots ſchool in London, where he made a great 
proficiency in claſſical learning; and was alſo tolerably verſed 


which was chiefly owing to the additional care that Kidder, | 
afterwards biſhop of Bath and Wells, but then rector of Rayne | 
near Braintree, was pleaſed to take of his education. In 1687 
he was ſent to St. John's college in Oxford; but his father's 
title and eſtate deſcending to him, upon the death of his two 
elder brothers, about two years after, he left Oxford, and en- 


took poſſeſſion of His eldeſt brother's chambers, who died there 


he 
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be had taken the degree of M. A. he viſited his eſtate in Bdex, | 


and intended to make a ſhort tour into ſome other parts of the 
kingdom, which he had not ſeen; but his progreſs was ſtopped 
by his happening to meet with Frances, the eldeſt daughter of 
compliſhed woman, whom he ſoon after matrie. 

As ſoon as he arrived at the proper age, he was ordained 


dearon and prieſt by Compton, biſhop of London. He intended, 


from the firſt, ' to enter into orders; and is ſaid to have 


prepared himſelf for this, by making ſome of the moſt eminent 


engliſh divines his ſtudy, while he was very young. Shortly 
after, he was created D. D. by a royal mandate, in order to be 
qualified for the maſterſhip of Catharine-hall, to which he was 
_ unanimouſly elected in 1696, upon the death of Dr. John 
Eachard. He did ſeveral beneficial acts to his college : par- 
ticularly, he contributed liberally towards the finiſhing a chapel, 


which his predeceſſor had begun; and, by his intereſt at court, 


1 e firſt vacant prebend of Norwich to be annexed, 
y act of parliament, to the maſterſhip of Catharine- hall for 
ever. In 1696 he was made a chaplain in ordinary to king 
William; and ſhortly after, was preſented by his majeſty to a 
prebend in the church of Worceſter. Sir William, it ſeems, 
had pleaſed the king ſo well in a ſermon, preached at White- 


hall Nov. 5, 1696, that his majeſty ſent for him, and without 


any ſollicitation gave him this prebend ; telling him at the ſame 


time, that cc the thing indeed was but ſmall, and not worth his 


acceptance, but as an earneſt of his future favour, and a ge 
of what he intended for him.” Nov. 10, 1698, he was collated 


by archbiſhop Teniſon to the rectory, and the month following 
to the deanery of Bocking in Eſſex; where he behaved in a 
very charitable and exemplary manner. His hiſtorian tells us, 


that by way of preſerving an harmony and good underſtanding 


with his people he uſed, every Sunday, to ihvite a certain num 


ber of the ſort to dine with him; which, it muſt be 


confeſſed, was no bad ſcheme. He uſed alſo to preach con- 


ſtantly himſelf, while he continued rector of that pariſh.” © His 
diſcourſes,” ſays the fame author, were plain and familiar, and 


ſuch as were beſt adapted to a country audience; yet under his 


management and manner of expreſſion, they far ſurpaſſed the 


moſt elaborate compoſitions of other men. For ſuch was rhe 


comelineſs of his perſon, the melody of his voice, the decency of 
his action, and the majeſty of his whole appearance, that he 
might well be pronounced the moſt complete pulpit- orator of 


his age.“ And this indeed conveys a true and juſt idea of this 
prelate, who owed his advancement chiefly 'to theſe pular : 


qualities, and not to any uncommon-fized abilities, of which he 
does not appear to have been poſſeſſed: ſo that 8 
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82 _ DAWES: 


ſame ſermons at eourt and in che country came to be printed 
and read, it was a matter of ere wonder with many, who did 
not conſider hat it is that ſe 
how they happened to be ſo extravagantly admired when they 
were preached: an obſervation that may be extended to many 
other collections of pulpit diſcourſes. e dic 18s 1 
After queen Anne's acceſſion; fir William was made one of 
her chaplains, and was in a fair way for ſome of the higheſt 
x © am in the church. Accordingly, though he miſſed the 
biſhopric of Lincoln, which was: vacant in 1705, yet her ma- 
jeſty, of her on accord, named him to the tp Cheſter in 
170% The reaſon of his miſſing Lincoln was his having, 
in a ſermon upon January 30, uttered ſome bold truths which 
were not agreeable: to certain perſons in power; who took oc- 
caſion from thence to perſuade the queen, contrary to her in- 
clination, to give it to Dr. Wake, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. This however made no impreſſion upon fir William; 
and therefore, when he was told by a certain nobleman, that he 
had loſt a biſhopric by his preaching, his reply was, that © as 


to that he had no manner of concern upon him, becauſe his in- 


tention was never to gain one by it.” In 1714 he was tranſ- 
lated to the archiepiſcopal ſee of York; at which time he was 
alſo made a privy counſellor of ſtate. He continued above 10 


years in this high ſtation, much honoured and reſpected; and 


then a diarrhza, to which he had been ſubje& aforetime, coming 
to be attended with a fever, and ending in an inflammation 
of his bowels, put a period to his life April 30, 1724. He was 
buried in the chapel of Catharine: hall, Cambridge, near his lady, 
who died Dec. 22, 1705, in her 29th year. He had ſeven chil- 
| dren, three of which only, namely, Elizabeth, Jane, and Darcy, 
F,, pi rnnnt nt Jö; —e: 
He was the author of ſeveral pieces, ſome of which were pub- 
liſhed by himſelf, and others after his deceaſe, under the title of 
his Whole works, with a preface, giving ſome account of the 
life, writings, and character of the author, 1733, in 3 vols. 8v0. 
Thoſe publiſhed by ' himſelf were, 1. An anatomy of atheiſm, 
2693- This is a poem conſiſting of five ſheets, and was written 
by the author before he was 18 years of age. It is more remark- 


able for its argument and eaſineſs of diction, than for anybriſkneſs | 
and force of imagination: 2. The duties of the cloſet, / &c. 


written before he was 21 years of age. 3. The duty of com- 
municating explained and enforced, &c. compoſed for the uſe 
of his pariſhioners at Bocking. 4. Sermons preached upon ſe- 
_ veral occaſions before king William and queen Anne, 1707, 8v0- 
dedicated to that queen. '5.:A preface to the works of biſhop 


Blackall, publiſhed in 1723. There were few qualities that 
could adorn a man either in private or public life, as's _— F 
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publication of a work, intituled, Miſcellanea Critica, was born 
in 1708; and after a ſchool education under Mr. Anthony 


Blackwall, admitted of Emanuel- college Cambridge, in 1725. 


In 1736 he publiſhed a ſpecimen of a greek tranſlation of Paradiſe 
Loſt; of Which, in his preface to the Miſcellanea Critica, he 
had candour enough to point out the imperfections himſelf. 


« The blot of his life was taking part againſt Bentley, from 


-whom the preſent father of greek literature in this country, 
Mr. Toup, acknowle to have learnt more, than from all 


critics of all the ages before.” So writeth our author; whoſe 


very ſingular critique we leave to the animadverſions of the 
learned reader. Mr. Dawes died in 1766, and left fome MSS. 


to which Mr. Burges, who has lately publiſſied an improved 
edition of the Miſcellanea Critica, had acceſs. There are ſome 


others in Dr. Aſkew's collection, who bought Mr. Dawes's 
library. FHP 2 | | N 


DA (enn) was one of the moſt eminent printer of his 


time; he lived over Alderfgate, under which he had a ſhop. 
He had alſo a larger at the weſt door of St. Paul's. He printed 
the bible dedicated to Edward VI. fol. 1 $493 alſo Latimer's 
ſermons; ſeveral editions of the Book of Martyrs z Tyndale's 
works, in 1 vol, fol. ſome of Roger Aſcham's works; and m 
others of leſs note. He died the 23d of July, 1584. It is inti- 
mated in his epitaph, that Fox undertook the acts and monu- 
ments at his'nſtances © © ee ah 
He ſet a Fox to write how, martyrs runne | 
e EO TIRE ap pg; 
DA (Tnox As), born in London June 22, 1748. His father 
enjoyed a conſiderable office in the cuſtoms, and his mother 
was the daughter of Samuel Bonham, eſq. While yet in his 


infancy, he had the misfortune” to loſe his father; and Mrs. 


Day having removed to Stoke Newington, ſent her ſon to a 
child's ſchool in that village; and when he was of a proper 
age, ſhe placed him in the Charter-houſe, under rhe care of Dr, 
Cruſius, whoſe: abilities and diſcipline as a maſter were well 
known and juſtly celebrated. After- remaining eight or nine 


years in that ſeminary, he was entered at the age of 46 of the 
college of Corpus Chriſti, Oxford. How long he eontinued at 
the univerſity is not known; but we are informed that he took 


none of the uſual degrees. It is certain, however, that at a very 
early age he applied aſſiduouſſy to his ſtudies. An enthuſiaſm 
for virtue, and conſequently a ſtrong abhorrence of female ſe- 
duction, had made ſo forcible an impreſhon on his mind, —_ 
9 122 | | nen 
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DAWES (Rich An), an engliſh ſcholar,” celebrated for the 
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which may juſtly be termed quixotic. At that period a noble- 
man having ſeduced a female, and afterwards abandoned her a 
wretched victim to penury and | proſtitution, excited the indig- 


nation of the young adventurer. | He wrote a remonſtrance to 


the ſeducer, and concluded it with a challenge, of which, how- 
_ ever, it does not appear that any notice was taken. His en- 
thuſiaſm was afterwards difplayed in the education of two female 
children, whom he intended to educate in ſome meaſure after 
_ the ſyſtem of Rouſſeau. Finding, however, this project im- 

practicable, he was obliged to relinquiſh itz yet he ſtill con- 
tinued his protection, and placed them in a boarding-ſchool 

lor the completion of their education. While he was en- 
gaged in this ſcheme, he became acquainted with Dr. Small, 
a phyſician in Birmingham. The doctor, with the kind of- 
fHeiouſneſs of a friend, endeavoured to rectify his views, and 
controul the exuberance of his imagination. Mr. Day at one 
time wiſhed to enter on the ſtudy of medicine, but was diſ- 


ſuaded from putting it into effect by the ſuggeſtions of Dr. 


Small, who repreſented to him the uncertainty to which the 
profeſſors of that art are liable; and the diſſiculty attending 
an application of the knowledge that might be acquired to par- 


by ticular caſes. The remonſtrances of his friend ſeem to have 


bad the deſired effect. He altered his plan of operations. In 
the defign of applying to the ſtudy of the law, he entered him- 
felf a ſtudent of the Middle Temple, and at the uſual period 
was called to the bar, but he never practiſed in the profeſſion. 
In the latter end of the year 1774 we find Mr. Day at Bruſſels, 
where he received the afflicting news that Dr. Small lay dan- 
22 ill of a fever. In conſequence of this he haſtened to 
land 


with all poſſible expedition, and arrived but juſt in time 


to ſce his friend expire. To ſoothe his mind under this deep 
affliction, he compoſed ſome pathetic lines on the death of one 
| whom he ſo much admired when living. Theſe verſes being 


thought to contain an exact delineation of the / poet's own cha- 


racter, and as they were never ue. ed to the purpoſe for 
, Now were afterwards in- | 


which they were- originally intend 
fcribed on his own tomb by the direction of his widow. _ 


In 1773 appeared his firſt literary production, in the compo- 

bis friend and ſchool-fellow, 
Mr. John Bicknell. It was built upon a fact which had been 
recently mentioned in the newſpapers. Some years afterwards | 


ſition of which he was aſſiſted by 


he publiſhed part of a letter which he had written to an Ame- 


rican on the ſubject of the ſlave trade. This appeared under the | 
title of, A Fragment of a Letter, and was addreſſed to the united | 
Rates of America. Having married Miſs, Eſther. Milnes, of | 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, in 2778, he went in the following | 


year 


when he-was only ſeventeen, he diſcovered a degree of heroiſm 
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year to reſide on his eſtate at Stapleford in Eſſer; and about 
three years afterwards removed to another eſtate at Anningleys 


practice of agriculture. During the american war, the political 


tranſactions of the times attracted his attention, and he em- 


ployed his pen in the defence of the revolted colonies. On 


this ſubject he publiſhed two poems, one under the title of 
the Devoted Legions, in which a parallel Was drawn between 
the conduct of adminiſtration and an incident in the roman 
hiſtory. This poem was addreſſed to lord George Germaine, 
and the commanders of the britiſh forces in America. The 


attempt to ſubjugate America, by deſolating the coaſts and burn- 


ing the towns and villages along its ſhores, was the ſubject of 
the other poem, which he intituled, the Deſolation of America. 
When the wg mor of a peace began to dawn, Mr. Day was 
very urgent in his exhortations to à ſpeedy termination of the 
war, in a pamphlet he produced under the title of Reflections 
on the preſent ſtate of England and America. The letters of 
Marius, by Mr. Day, appeared ſoon after the concluſion of the 
peace. They were addreſſed to the earl of Shelburne, and that 
miniſter was the ſubject of the author's praiſe: for having ter- 
minated a ruinous war. About this time affogjations' were 
formed for the purpoſe of obtaining a redreſs of grievances, 
and a more equal ms pg of the people in parliament. 
Mr. Day attended ſeveral of theſe meetings in the different 
counties where he poſſeſſed eſtates. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
an orator on theſe occaſions, and ſpoke with the ſame eloquence 
that is conſpicuous in his writings. In 1786 he publiſhed a pam- 
phlet under the title of a Dialogue between a Juſtice of peace 
and a Farmer. The object of this publication was, to repreſent 
the inconveniences to which perſons employed in trade or agri- 


culture are ſubject, from the increaſe of duties and taxes. A bill 
being laid before parliament concerning the exportation of wool, 


Mr. Day brought out a pamphlet on the ſubject, in behalf of the 
farmers, who were in danger of being a prey to the avarice'of the 
dealers in wool, and to defend them from the vexatious inquiſi- 
tions of the officers of the revenue, with the cuſtomary reſtrictions 
and penalties. The dealers however prevailed, and the bill was 
paſſed into a law. He had already employed himſelf for ſome 
time in compoſing the hiſtory of Sandford. and Merton, a book de- 


ſigned for the amuſement and inſtruction of children. This work, 


in three volumes, was publiſhed at as many different periods, the 
firſt volume appearing in 1783, the ſecond in 1786, and the third 
in 1789, the merit of which is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by the 
number of editions through which it has paſſed. On the 28th 


of September 1789 he got his death by a fall from his horſe, on - 
jc road between his houſe and his mother's. In perſon he was 


tall, 
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his exterior plain. weren 


Ihe verſes mentioned above, as deſigned for the monument 
of Dr. Small, but reſerved for his own, are theſe; 


Beyond the rage of time, or fortune's power, 

. + Remain, cold tone, remain, and mark the hour — 

When all the nobleſt giſts which Heaven eber gare 

Mere centred in a dark and gloomy grave. |, 

Ob, taught on reaſon's boldeſt wings to riſe, . 
And catch esch glimmering of the opening ſkies! _ 
Oh, gentle boſom! oh, unſullied mind! | 

„ Fiend to truth, to virtue, and mankind! * 

© Thy dear remains we truſt to this fad ſhrine, 

Secure to feel no ſecond loſs like thine! ; 


. DEACON (Jauzs), a gentleman of great talents for muſic | 
and drawing, painted portraits in miniature in a very maſterly | 
manner, and profeſſedly engaged in the buſineſs. Died in May | 


EAGEANT pz S. MarceLLin (GvicnarD), was at firſt 


”, 
mY * 


introduced him to the duke of Luynes. Deageant gained the 
favour of this duke by ſerving him uſefully againſt the marſhal 
d' Anere, his benefactor. 
portant commiſſions and negotiations, which he executed with 
 Aucceſs. - Being become a widower, Lewis XIII. was inclined 
_ to give him the biſhopric of Evreux ; but Deageant preferred a 
ſecond marriage and the . of politics to the eccleſiaſtical 
Kate and its dignities. Never 
the calviniſts; which made cardinal Richelieu ſay, * that if he 


Had routed hereſy, Deageant might boaſt of having given it the 
firſt kick.” Deageant became a ſufferer by the caprices of for- 


tune, after having _— her favours, He was diſgraced, and 
ordered to retire to 1 


Cardinal Richelieu; that is to ſay, down to 1624. Theſe me- 
moirs were printed at Grenoble in 1668, 12mo. by the care of 
his grandſon : they are alſo to be found in the Memoires par- 


ticuliers pour Phiſtoire de France, 1756, 3 vol. 12mo. They are 
ſometimes deficient in point of fidelity in the ſtatement of facts, 
and almoſt always in elegance of ſtyle ; but they contain many | 


curious matters. 


DECHALES (Cavpiyus Francis MiILIs T), an excellent 


mathematician, 


eferibed as imple, and 


clerk to Barbin, whom the marechal d'Ancre had made compt- | 
roller general of the finances. Arnold d'Andilli afterwards | 


e was intruſted with ſeveral im- 
eleſs, he ſhewed great zeal againſt | 


auphiny, where he died in 1639 in an ad- | 
vanced age, being firit preſident of the board of accounts. He 
publiſhed Memoirs tranſmitted to cardinal Richelieu, containing 
many particular and remarkable matters that happened from 
the laſt years of Henry IV. to the beginning of the miniſtry of 
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mathematitiang mechanic, and aſtronomer, was born at Cham- 
berry, the capital of Savoy, in 1611; and deſcended from a 
noble family, which had produced ſeveral perſons ercditably 
diſtinguiſhed in the church. the ng robe, and he held, He Was 
a great maſter in all the parts of the mathematics, and printed 
ſeveral books in that way which were very well received. His 
principal performances are, an edition of Euclid's Elements, wher, 
he has ſtruck. out the unſerviceable propoſitions, and annex: 
the uſe to thoſe he has preſeryed; a diſcourſe of fortification; 
and another Fa e Theſe. performances, with ſome 
others, were firſt collected into three yolumes in folio, under the 
title of Mundus Mathematicus, being indeed a very complete 
courſe of all che mathematics. The farſt volume inelndes the 
firſt ſix books of Euclid, wich the elexenth and twelfth, an 
rithmetisal tract Thegdoſius s ſpherics;. trigonometry ; prac- 
tical geometry z mechanics; ſtatics 3 univerſal geography; 2 
diſcourſe upon the loadſtone; civil architecture, and the car- 
penters art-; The ſecond volume furniſhes directions for flon, 
n rivers. hydraulic 9 contrivances 08 
water- works; navigation; opties; perſpective; catoptrics, a1 
dioptrics. The third volume has in it a diſcourſe of muſic; 
pyrotechnia, or the operations of fire and furnace; a diſcourſ 
of the uſe of the aſtrolabe; gnomonics, or the art of b | 
altronomy ; a tract upon the calendar; aſtrology . th 
method of indiviſible and conic ſections. The beſt edition of 
this work is thatref Lyons, printed in 1690; it is more correct 
than the firſt, has conſiderable enlargements, and makes four 
vols. in folio. Dechales, though not-abounding in } diſcoveries 
of his own, is yet allowed to have made a very good uſe of thoſe 
of other men, and to have drawn the ſeveral parts of the ſcience 
of mathematics together with great clearneſs and judgment. It 
is ſaid alſo, that his probity was not inferior to his learning, 
and that both theſe qualities made him generally admired and 
beloved at Paris z where for four years together he read public 
mathematical lectures in the college of Clermont. Then he 
removed to Marſeilles, where he taught the art of navigation; 
and afterwards became profeſſor of mathematics in the univer- 
ity of Turin, where he died March 28, 1678, aged 6. 
DECKER, or DECKHER 9 onx), a pious and learned jeſuit, 
born about 1559, at Hazebruck in Flanders, taught philoſophy 
and ſcholaſtic theology at Douai, and afterwards at Louvain. 
He was then Tent on an embaſſy into Stiria, and became chan- 
cellor of the univerſity of Gratz, here he died in 1619, aged 6g. 
His principal work treats of the year of the birth and of the 
death of Chriſt. It is intituled : Veliſficatio, ſeu theoremata 
anno ortus- ac mortis dominĩ; ; Gratz, 1616, in 4to. He al 0 | 
Vol., I EIS. 2 . wrote 
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wrote Tabula chronographica, à capti per Pompeium Jeroſolyms, | 
ad deletam à Tito ahem ; dae wp 4to. eie uten an of | | 
found erudition, and had acquired great ſkill in chronology. | 
DECKER (Tronas), a writer in the reign of James I. and, 5 
being contemporary with Ben Jonſon, more eminent by having c 
a quarrel with that great poet, than he would perhaps otherwiſe | 1 
have been from the merit of his on works. What the original | 
- occaſion of their conteſt was, is unknown; but Jonſon, who cer- C 
tainly could never © bear a rival near the throne,” has, in his 0 
Poetaſter, the Dunciad of that author, among many other poets 1 
+ whom he has ſatiriſed, been peculiarly ſevere on Decker, whom 8 
he has characteriſed under the name of Criſpinus. This com- le 
pliment Decker has amply repaid in his Satyromaſtix, or the un- Ic 

truſſing a humourous poet, in which, under the title of young 
Horace, he has made Ben the hero of his piece. As great wits, P. 
and eſpecially thoſe of the ſatirical kind, will always have nu- ci 
merous enemies, beſides the general fondneſs the public have ſp 
for feeing men of abilities abuſe each other, this play was ex- CC 
tremely followed; and, as it appears to have been one of our 0y 
author's firſt pieces, it probably laid the foundation'of his fame D 
as a writer. Although, as we before 6bferved, Decker was but an 
a middling 33 he did not want his admirers, even among fol 
the poets of his time; ſome of whom thought themſelves not of 
diſgraced by writing in conjunction with him; Webſter having In 
à hand in three of his plays, and Rowley and Ford joining with ſty 
him in another. Richard Brome in particular uſed always to to 
call him father, which is ſomewhat the more bees ber en con- ane 
ſidering the oppoſition ſubſiſting between him and Jonſon, 26 oth 
Brome had been ſervant to, and was a particular favourite with, the 
the laureat. Mr. Theophilus Cibber obſerves on this occaſion, 15. 
that it is the misfortune of little wits, that their admirers are wit 
as inconſiderable as themſelves, and that Brome's applauſes con- ret. 
fer no great honour on thoſe who enjoy them. Let perhaps col 
in this cenſure he has been ſomewhat too ſevere on both; for tur 
Brome's merit was certainly not inconſiderable, ſince it could wit 
force admiration and even public praiſe from the envious Ben the 
himſelf. And although Langbaine, who writes with partiality mac 
to Ben Jonſon, has given the preference in ſo ſuperlative a de- ever 
gree to thoſe plays in which our author was united with others, in t 
againſt thoſe which were entirely his own; yet in his © Honeſt the 
Whore,” and the comedy of * Old Fortunatus,” both which are up01 
allowed to be ſolely his, there are beauties, both as to character, cide 
plot and lan „equal to the abilities of any of thoſe authors conj 
that ever allſted him; and indeed in the former, equal to any This 
dramatic writer (Shakſpeare excepted) that this iſland has pro- 152 
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in the Biographia Dramatica. The preciſe time of this author's 
birth 8 recorded; yet he could not have died 
joung, as the firſt Play we, find of his writing was publiſhed in 
1600, and the lateſt date we meet with to any other is in 2638, 
except the Sun's Darling,” which Langbaine obſerves was not 


* 


publiſhed till after the death of its author. 


0 De 0 . 


DEDEEKIND (Fa EDRRIc), a Germa publiſhed in the 47 


8 "x 2 


century a work of the ſame nature with Kraſmus's panegyrie 
on folly; It is an ironical eulogium on incivility and rudeneſs, 
intituled: Grobianus, five de incultis moribus & inurbanis 
geſtibus; Francfort, 1558, 8vo. The author ſeems to have poſ- 
leſſed a greater ſhare of ingenuity than at that time fell to the 
lot of many of his countryme n. 

DEE (Joan), a great mathematician, and very extraordinary 


perſon in the republic of letters, was born of parents in good 


circumſtances at London, JuY 13» 1527 3. and, after ſome time 
ſpent at ſchool there, and at Chelmsford in Eſſex, ſent to John's 


college in Cambridge. As to the life he led there, take it in his 
own words: “ Anno 1542, I was ſent, by my father Rowland 
Dee, to the univerſity of Cambridge, there to begin with logic; 
and ſo to proceed in the learning of good arts and ſciences; 
for I had before been meeting wel furniſhed with underſtanding 
of the latin tongue, I being then ſome what above 15 years old. 
In the years 1543) 1544, 1545. L was ſo vehemently beat to 
ſtudy, that for thoſe years I did inviolably keep this order, only 
to ſleep four hours every night; to allow. to. meat and drink, 
and ſome, refreſhing after, two hours every day; and of the 
other 18 hours, all, except the time of going to, and wien de 
May 


= 


the divine ſervice, was ſpent in my, ſtudies and learning.“ 


1547 he went into the Low Countries, on purpoſe to:converſe 
with Friſius, Mercator, &c. and in about. eight months after 
returned ta Cambridge: where, upon the founding of Trinity- 
college by Henry VIII, he was choſen one of the fellows. "His 
turn was to mathematics and aſtronomy. .. He. brought over - 
with him from the Low Countries ſeveral inſtruments made by 
the direction of Frifus, together with a pair of great globes 
made by Mercator; and his reputation was very high. Hows 
ever, his aſſiduity in making eee which 
in thoſe days were always underſtood to be connected with 
the deſire of penetrating into futurity, brought ſome ſuſpicion 
upon him; which was ſo. far. increaſed. by a very ſingular ac- 
cident chat befel him, as to draw. upon him. the imputation of a 
conjurer, which he could never ſhake off for 60 years after. 
This accident was ſoon after his removal from St, John's-col- 
lege, and being choſen one of the fellows of Trinity, where 
he © was aſſigned to be the under-reader of the greek tongue, 
Mr. Pember being the chief greek reader then in Trinity- college. 
Hereupon,” ſays . « I did ſet forth, and it was ſeen of the 
J BR _ univerſity, 


* 
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univerſity, a greek come of Ariſtophanes, named in greek | 

Em; in latin, Pax; with e eee, the ſcarabæus, 
er beetle, his flying up to Jupiter's palace with à man and his 
baſket 6f victuals on his back; Whereat was great wondering, 
and many vain teports ſpread abroad of the means how that 
Diſturbed with theſe reports, he left England again in 1548, 
and went to che univerſity of Louvain; where he diſtin; ee 
himſelf extremely, ſo that he was viſited by the duke of Mantua, 
y don Lewis de la Cerda, afterwards duke of Medina, and 

her perſons of great rank. While he rewained there, fir 
William Pickering, who was afterwards à great favourite with + 
queen Elizabeth, was his pupil; and in this univerſity it is 
robable, not certain, that he had the N jet LL. D. conferred 
pon him. 8 550 he went from thence to Paris, where, in 
the college of Rheims, he read lectures upon Euclid's Ele- 
ments, with uncommon applauſe; and very great offers were 
made him, if he would accept of a profeſſorſhip in that uni- 
verſity, which however he refuſetl. In 1551 he returned to 
England, was well received by fir John Cheke, introduced to 
| ſecretary Cecil, and even to king Edward himſelf, from whom | 
he received à penſion of 200'ctowns A year, which was after- | 
wards exchanged for a grant of the rectory of Upton upon 
Severn, his majeſty's preſentation; which he received in 1553. 
In the reign of queen Mary, he was for ſome time very kindly ! 
treated ; but afterwards came into great trouble, and even dan- 
ger of his Hife. At the very entrance of it, Dee entered into 
a correſpondence with ſeveral of the lady Elizabeth's principal 
fervants, while ſhe was at Woodſtock and at Milton; which 
being obſerved, and the nature of it not known, two informers 
charged him with practiſing againſt the "queen's life by in- 
chantments. - Upon this he was ſeized and confined; but being, 
after ſeveral trials, diſcharged of treaſon, he was turned over to 
biſhop Bonner, to ſee if any hereſy could be found in him. 


After a tedious perſecution, Auguſt 1g, 155 5, he was, by an 
order of coundtil, ſet at liberty; and thought his credit fo little 
hurt by what had happened, that Jan. 15, 1556, he preſented 
« A ſupplication+to queen Mary, for the op Gag pre- 
ſervation of antient writers and monuments.” The delign | 
Was certainly good, and would have been attended with good 
conſequences, if it had taken effect; which it did not. The | 
Fupplication is {till extant in the Cotton library; and we learn 
from it, that Tully's famous work, De Republica, was once 
extant in this kingdom, and rape tte. e 5 
Upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, at the deſire of lord 


Robert Dudley, afterwards earl of: Leiceſter, he delivered ſome- 
what upon the N of the antient aſtrologers, about the 
choice of a fit day for t 


ie coronation of the queen, from 1 * 


Q -& 1 _ vow 


he received) many promiſes z neyentheloſs,. his cxedit at fury 
vas not ſufficient to overcame the-public odium againſt him, on 


the ſcore of Magical incantationg which was the true gauſe of 
his miſling ſeyeral preferments. He was by this time become 
an author; but, as we are told, a little unluckily ; for his books 
were ſuch as ſcarce any pretended to underſtand, written upon 
myſterious ſubjects in a very myſterious manner. The reader 
ſhall have an account of them by and; by. In the ſpring of 1 564 
he went abroad again, to preſent the book which he dedicated 
to the then emperor Maximilian, and returned to England the 
ſame ſummer, . In 1568, he engaged the earl of Pembroke te 
preſent the queen with his © Propzdunata Aphoriſtica; and 
two years after, fir Henry Billingſley's tranſlation of Euclid ap- 
peared, with Dee's preface and notes; which did him more ha- 
nour than all his performances, as they furniſhed inconteſtible 
proofs of à more than ordinary {kill in the mathematigs. In 
1571, we find him in Loxrainz where falling dangerouſly ſick, 

the queen was pleaſed to ſend him two phybgiang. After his 
return to England, he fettled himſelf in his houſe at Mortlake ; 


where he. proſecuted his ſtudies with great! diligence, and col- 


lected a noble library. This library conſiſted of 4000 volumes, 
of which above a fourth part were MSS. a great number of mer 
chanical and mathematical inſtruments; a box full of ſeals, and 
other curioſities of the ſame kind. It was upon his leaving the 
kingdom in 1583, that the populace, who always believed him 


to be one wha dealt with the devil, broke into his houſe at Mort- 


lake; where they tore and deſtroyed: many things, and diſperſed 


he reſt in ſuch à manner, that the greateſt part of them were 


% 0 
In 1572, a new. ſtar appeared in Caſſiopeia's chair, which 


' gave Dee an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in his own 


way. March 1578, queen Elizabeth went to his houſe, to fee 
his library; but having buried his wife 0 few hours before, 
he could not entertain her in the manner he would have done. 
However, he brought out to her majeſty 2 glaſs of his, which 
had ocaſioned much diſcourſe; ſhewed her the properties of it, 


and explained their cauſes, in order to wipe off the aſperſion, 


under which he had ſo long laboured, of being a magician. In 
1577, a comet appearing, the queen ſent for him to Windſor, 
to hear what he had to fay about it. She was pleaſed with his 
diſcourſes, and promiſed him her royal protection, notwith- 
ſtanding the yulgar reports to his prejudice. The year after, 
her majeſty. being greatly indiſpoſed, Dee was ſent abroad 0 
confer with the german 2 The queen, hinting her de- 
ire to be thoroughly informed as to her title to eountries diſco- 
vered in different parts of the globe, hy ſubjects of England, 
Dee applied himſelf to the (talk with great vigour ; fo mueb, 
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that Octob. 3, 1580, which was not three wee after, he pre- 
ſented to the queen, in her garden at Richmond, two large 
rolls, in which thoſe countries were geographically deſcribed 
and hiſtorically explained; with the addition of all the teſtimo- 
nies and authorities neceſſary to ſupport them, from records, and 
other authentic vouchers. Theſe ſhe very graciouſly received 
and, after dinner, the ſame day conferred with Dee about them, in 
the preſence of ſome of her privy-council, and of the lord-trea- | 
ſurer Burleigh” eſpecially. His next employment, of conſe- 
——_ enough to be remembered, was about the reformation of 
he calendar; which, though it never took effect, was one of 
his beſt performances, and did him great credit. 


Me come now to that period of his life, by which he has been 
moſt known to the world, though for matters which have juſtly 
rendered him leaſt to be regarded. He was certainly a man of 
uncommon parts, learning, and application; and might have 
performed great things, if he had been poſſeſſed of a ſolid judg- 
ment; but he was very credulous and ſuperſtitious. He was 
likewiſe extremely vain ; and his ambition to ſurpaſs all men in 
knowledge, carried him at length to a deſire of knowing beyond 
the bounds of human faculties. In ſhort, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be deluded into an opinion, that by certain invocations an in- 
tercourſe or communication with ſpirits' might be obtained; 
from whence he promiſed himſelf an infight into the occult 
ſciences. He found a young man, one Edward Kelly, a native | 
of Worceſterſhire, who had dipped already deep into theſe mat- | 
ters; and who readily. undertook to be his inſtrument in them, 
for which he was to pay him gol. per annum. Dec. 2, 1581, 
they began their incantations; in conſequence of which, Kelly 
was, by the inſpection of a certain table, conſecrated for that 
purpoſe with many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, enabled to acquaint ; 
Dee with what the ſpirits thought fit to ſhew and diſcover. | 
Theſe conferenees were continued for about two years, and the | 
ſubjects of them committed to writing; but never ' publiſhed, | 
though ſtill preſerved in Aſhmole's muſeum. In the mean time, | 
there ' came over hither a Poliſh lord, one Albert Laſki, pa- 
latine of Siradia, a man of great parts and learning; who was | 
introduced by the earl of Leiceſter to Dee, and became his con- 
ſtant viſitant. Having himſelf a bias to thoſe ſuperſtitious arts, 
he was, after much intreaty, received by Dee into their com- 
pany, and into a participation of their ſecrets. © But within a 
ſhort time, the palatine of Siradia, returning to his own country, 
prevailed with Dee and Kelly to accompany him, upon the afſur- | 
ance of an ample proviſion there; and ee they went 
all privately from Mortlake, in order to embark for Holland; 
from whence they travelled by land through Germany into Po- 
land, where, Feb. 3, 1584, they arrived at the principal caſtle 
1 „„ i og os belonging 
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belonging to Albert Laſki. | When Laſki had been ſufficiently, 

amuſed with their fanatical pretences to a converſation with ſpi- 
rits, he contrived to ſend them to the emperor: Rodolph II. who, 
being quickly diſguſted with their impertinence, declined all 
farther interviews. Upon this Dee applied himſelf to Lafki, to 
introduce him to Stephen king of Poland; which accordingly he 
did at Cracow, April 1585. But that prince ſoon detecting his 

deluſions, and treating him with contempt, he returned to the 
emperor's court at Prague; from whoſe: dominions he was ſoon. 
baniſhed, at the inſtigation of the pope's nuncio, who gave the 
emperor to underſtand, how ſcandalous it appeared to the chriſ- 
tian world, that he ſhould entertain two ſuch magicians as Dee 
and Kelly. Notwithſtanding this, a young nobleman of great 
power and fortunes in Bohemia, and one of their pupils, gave 
them ſhelter in the caſtle of Trebona; where they not only re- 
mained in ſafety, but lived in ſplendor, Kelly having in his poſ- 


ſeſſion, as is reported, that philoſophical powder. of projection, 


by . they were furniſhed with money very profuſely. Some 
jealouſies and heart-burnings afterwards happened between Dee 
and Kelly, that brought on at length an abſolute rupture. Kelly, 
however, ſeems to have acted a much wiſer part than his com- 
panion; ſince it appears, from an entry in Dee's diary, that he 
was ſo far intimidated, as to deliver up to Kelly, Jan, 1589, the 
powder, about which it is ſaid he had learned from the german 

chymiſts many ſecrets. which he had not communicated to Dee. 
Kelly, 'it ſeems,. was a much younger man than Dee, being now- 
in only the 40th year of his age. oo oo 
The noiſe their adventures made in Europe, induced queen 
Elizabeth to invite Dee home, who was at length perſuaded ;/ 
and, May 1680, he ſet. out from Trebona towards England. 
He travelled with great pomp and ſolemnity; was attended bx 
a guard of horſe; and, beſides waggons for his goods, had no 
leſs than three coaches for the uſe; of his family; for he had 

married a ſecond wife, and had ſeveral children. He landed at 
Graveſend Nov. 23; and, Dec. 9, preſented himſelf at Rich- 

mond to the queen, who received him very graciouſſy. He 
then retired to his houſe. at Mortlake; and collecting the re- 

mains of his library, which had been torn, to pieces and ſcat- 
tered in his abſence, he ſat down to ſtudy. He had great 

friends z received many L x yet nothing, it ſeems, could 

keep him from want. The queen had quickly notice of this, ag 
well as of the vexations he ſuffered from the common people, 
who perſecuted; him as a conjuror. She ſent him money from 
time to time: but all would not do. At length he reſolved to 
apply in ſuch a manner to the queen, as to procure ſome ſettled 
ſubſiſtenee; and accordingly, Nov. 9, 1592, he ſent a memo- 
ral to her majeſty by the countels'of Warwick, in which he 
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ed to hear this pretenſions, and to examine into the juftneſs of 
his wants and claims. This had à good effect; for, on the 


224d, two'commiſfioners were ſent to Mortlake; where Dee ex- 
hibited a book; containing a diſtinct account of all the memor- 


able tranſactions of his life, thoſe which occurred in his laſt 


journey abroad only excepted; and, as he read this hiſtorical 
narration, he produced all the letters, grants, and other evi- 
dences requiſitè to conſirm them, and where theſe were want- 
ing named Ring witneſſes. The title of this work, the origi- 


nal of which ſtill remains in the Cotton library, and a tran- 


ſeript of it among Dr. Smith's written collections, runs thus: 
« The compendieus rehearſal of John Dee, his dutiful declara- 
tion and proof of the courſe and race of his ſtudious life for the 
fpace of half an hundred years now by God's favour and help 
fully ſpent, and of the very great injuries, damages, and indig- 
nities which for theſe laſt nine years he hath in England ſuſtain- 
ed, contrary to her majeſty's very gracious will and expreſs com- 
mandment, made unte the two honourable commiſſioners by 
her moſt excellent majeſty thereto aſſigned, according to the 
intent of the moſt humble ſupplication of the ſaid John, exhi- 
bited td her moſt gracious majeſty at Hampton“ court, ann. 
180 Nowyg 2:74 1 155 PLD 07 e e eee . 
pon the report made by the com miſſioners to the queen, he 
eived a Preſent, and promiſes of preferment; but theſe pro- 
miſes ending like the former in nothing, he engaged his pa- 
troneſs, the counteſs of Warwick, to preſent another ſhort 
latin petition'ts the queen. What followed does not appear: 
however, Dee 8, 1 n a grant to the chancellor- 


ſnip of St. Paul's. But this did not anſwer his end upon which 


he applied himſelf next to Whitgiſt, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
by a letter, in which he inſerted a large account of all the books 
He Rad either publiſhed or written: and in conſequence of this 


letter, together with othet applicutions, he; obtained a grant of | 


te wardenſhip of Mancheſter-college. ' Feb, 1596, he arrived 

th his wife and family in that town; and was inftalled in his 
new charge He continued there about ſeven yeats ; which he 
is (ard to have ſpent in a troubleſome and unquietmanner. June 
1604, he preſented petition to king James, earneſtly deſiring 
him that he might be brought: to n trial; that, by à formal and 
judicial ſentence, hie might be delivered from thioſe ſuſpicions 


and ſurniifes which had created him ſo much uneaſineſs for uf- 


wards of 80 years.” But the king, having been informed of the 
nature of his ſtudies, was very far from giving him any mark of 
royal countenance and favour; which muſt needs have greatly 


affected a man of that vain and ambitious ſpirit,” which all bis 
misfortunes oould never alter or ametid, November the ſame 
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jear he-quitted-Mancheſter with his family, in order to return 
to his houſe at Mortlake; where he remained but a ſhort time, 
being now very old, infirm, and deſtitute of friends and patrons, 
who had generally forſaken him. We find him at Mortlake in 
16073 —— recourſe to his former invocations, and ſo 
came to deal again, av he fancied, with ſpirits. One Hickman 
ſerved him now, as Kelly had done formerly. Their tranſac- 
tions were continued to Sept. 7, 160), which is the laſt date in 
that journal publiſhed by Caſaubon, whoſe title at large runs 
thus: * A true and faithful relation of what paſſed for many 
years between Dr. John Dee, a mathematician of great fame in 
queen Elizabeth and king James their reigns, and ſome ſpirits, 
_ tending, had it ſucceeded, to a general alteration of moſt ſtates 
and kingdoms in the world. His private conferences with Ro- 
dolph emperor of Germany, Stephen king of Poland, and di- 
vers other princes, about it. The partieulars of his cauſe, as it 
was agitated in the emperor's court by the pope's intervention. 
His baniſhment and reſtoration in part; as alſo the letters of 
ſundry: great men and princes, ſome whereof were preſent at 
ſome of theſe conferences, and apparitions of ſpirits to the ſaid 
Dr. Dee, out of the original copy written with Dr. Dee's own 
hand, kept in the library of fir Thomas Cotton, knt. baronet. 
With a preface confirming the reality, as to the point of ſpirits, 
of this relation, and ſſie wing the ſeveral good uſes that a ſober 
chriſtian may make of all. By Meric Caſaubon, D. D. Lond. 
This book made a great noiſe upon its firſt publication; and 
many years after the credit of it was revived by one of the ableſt 
mathematicians and philoſophers of his time, the celebrated 
Dr. Hooke: who believed, that not only Caſaubon, but archbi- ; 
ſhop Uſher, and other learned men, were entirely miſtaken in 
their notions about this book; and that, in reality, our author 
Dee never fell under any ſuch delufions, but being a man 
great art and intrigue, made uſe of this ſtrange method of writ- 
ing to conceal things of a political nature, and, inſtead of a pre- 
tended enthuſiaſt, was a real ſpy. But there are ſeveral reaſons 
which will not ſuffer us to ſuppoſe this. One is, that Dee be- 
gan theſe actions in England; for which, if we ſuppoſe the 
whole treatiſe to be written in cypher, there is no account can 
be given, any more than for purſuing the ſame practices in king 
James's time, who cannot be imagined to have uſed him as a 
ſpy. Another, that he admitted foreigners, ſuch as Laſxi, Ro- 
ſenberg, & c. to be proton at theſe conſultations” with" ſpirits; 
which is not reconcileable with the notion of all be Ji beige 
mere artifice and impoſture. Laſtly, upon the return of Dee 
from Bohemia, Kelly did actually fend an account to the queen 
of practices againſt her life; but then this was in a plain and 
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open method, which would never have been taken, if there had 


deen any ſuch myſterious correſpondenee between Dee and her 


miniſters, as Hocke ſuggeſts. In the latter end of his life, he 
became miſerably poor. It is highly probable that he remained 
under theſe deluſions to his death; for he was actually provid- 
ing for a new journey into Germany, when, worn out by age 
and diſtempers, he died in 1608, aged 80, and was buried at 


Mortlake. He left behind him a numerous poſterity both male | 


and female, and among theſe his eldeſt ſon Arthur; who was 
bred at Weſtminſter ſchool under the learned Camden, applied 
himſelf to phyſic, and became phyfician in ordinary firſt to the 
grand duke of Ruſſia, and afterwards to Charles J. 
The books which Dee printed and publiſhed, are, 1. Propæ- 
dumata aphoriſtica; de tantioribus quibuſdam naturæ vir- 
tutibus aphoriſmi, Lond. 1558, 12mo.' 2. Monas hierogly- 


phica ad regem Romanorum Maximilianum, Antwerp. 1564. 


3. Epiſtola ad eximium ducis Urbini mathematicum, Fredericum 
Commandinum, præfixa libello Machometi Bagdedini de ſuper- 
ficierum diviſionibus, edito opera divi & ejuſdem Commandini 
Urbinatis, Piſauri, 150. 4. The britiſh Monarchy, otherwiſe 
called the Petty Navy royal. 1576. $5. Preface mathematical to 
the engliſh Euclid, publiſhed by fir Henry Billingfley, knt. 
where he ſays many more arts are wholly invented by name, 
definition, property, and uſe, than either the grecian or roman 
mathematicians have left to our knowledge, 1570. 6. Divers 


and many annotations and inventions diſperſed and added after 


the tenth book of the engliſh Euclid, 1570. 7. Epiſtola prefixa 


ephemeridibus Joannis Feldi à 1557, cui rationem declaraverat | 
ephemerides conſcribendi. 8. Parallaticz commentationis pra- 
eoſque nucleus quidam, Lond. 1573. This catalogue of Dees 


= qi and publiſhed books is to be found in his Compendious 


ehearſal, &c. as well as in his letter to archbiſhop Whitgift. | 


We could tranſcribe from the ſame places more than 40 titles of 


books unpubliſhed, that were written by him; but we imagine | 
2 Jeſs number may ſatisfy the reader's a . at the ſame 


time that it will ſave us much dry labour. 
low [y] therefore ſerve for a ſpecimen. 


lo) 1. The great volume of famous.” rarities, 2676. "a The britiſh comple- 


and rich diſcoveries, wherein alſo is the ment of the perfe& art of navigation. A 


| Hiſtory of king Solomon every three years, great volume. In which are contained 
his Ophirian voyage, the originals of preſ= our queen Elizabeth her tables gubernautic | 
byter Joannes, and of the firit great cham for navigation by the parsdoxal compaſs, | 


and his ſuccefſors for many years follow- invented by him anno.1557, and naviga- 


ing. The deſcription of divers wonder- tion by great circles, and for longitudes | 
ful iſles in the northern, ſcythian, tar- and latitudes, and the variation of the | 
tarian, and the other molt northern ſeas, © compaſs, finding moſt eaſily and fpeedily, | 
and near under the north pole, by record yea, if need be, in one. minute of time, 
written 1209 years ſince, with divers other and ſometimes without fight of ſun, 2850 
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 DEFESCH (Wirrtrram), a German, and ſome time chapel- 


y 


maſter at Antwerp, was in his time a reſpectable profeſſor on 
the violin, and leader of the band for ſeveral ſeaſons at Mary- 
bone gardens. | His head was engraved as a frontiſpiece to ſome 


muſical compoſitions publiſhed by him; his name is to be found 


on many ſongs and ballads, to which he ſet the tunes for Vaux- 
hall and Marybone gardens. He died ſoon after the year 1750 
4% VVV (( 
DE FOE (Danrer), the ſon of James Foe of the pariſh of 


St. Giles Cripplegate, citizen and butcher, was born in London 


about the year 1668 ; he was afterwards accuſed by his enemies 
of having afſumed the name of De Foe to conceal his engliſh 
origin. His real motives, however, have never been aſcertain- 
ed. His parents were probably diſſenters, It is certain that he 
was placed under the tuition of Charles Morton who kept a 
diſſenting academy at Newington-Green, and that he afterwards 
became a ſtrenuous advocate for the principles and politics of 
thoſe who ſeparated from the church of England. ' Whatever 
may have been his original deſtination or employment, he be- 
came a writer at a very early age. In 1680 he publiſhed'a 
pamphlet on the ſubject of a conteſt between the Turks and 
the houſe of Auſtria, In 1683 he engaged in arms on the fide 
of the duke of Monmouth. He made this exploit a ſubject of 
exultation afterwards when there was no longer any danger in 
avowing principles which he thought meritorious. —How he 
eſcaped the reſentment of James, and the bloody tribunal of 
Jeffries, is unknown. But he ventured to publiſh a pamphlet 
againſt the intolerant bigotry of that monarch, as a warning 


to the diſſenters againſt his inſidious defigns in offering them 


toleration. He was admitted a liveryman of London on the 
26th of January 1688; and after the abdication of James was 


or ſtars, with many other new and need- rum planetirum, imo, ipfius Rtelliferl 
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ful inventions gubernautic, 1876. 3. De 
modo evangelii Jeſu Chriſti publicandi, 
propagandi, ſtabiliendique, inter infideles 
atlanticos. Volumen magnum libris diſ- 
tinctum quatuor : quorum primus ad ſere - 
niſſimam noſtram potentiſſimamque regi- 
nam Elizabetham inſcribitur ; ſecundus 


ad ſummos privati ſuz ſacre majeſtatis 


concili+ſenatores ; tertius ad Hiſpaniarum 
regem Philippum; quartus ad pontificem 

omanum, 158 1. 4. Speculum unita- 
tis, five, apologia fratre Rogerio Bacone 


Anglo; in quo docetur nihil illum per 


dæmoniorum feciſſe auxilia, ſed philoſo- 

phum fuifſe maximum naturaliterque, & 
modis homini chriſtiano licitis maximas 
ſeciſſe res, quas indoctum ſolet vulgus 
in dæmoniorum reſerre fasinora, 1557. 
5 De nubium, ſolis, lune; ac reliquo- 


celi, ab intimo terre centro diſtantiis, 


mutuiſque intervallis, & corundem om- 


nium magnitudine, liber agoJuxTixds 
ad Edvardum Sextum, Anglia regem, 


' 7551. 6. The philoſophical and poetical 
original occaſions of the configurations and 


names of the heavenly aſteriſms: written 
at the requeſt of the honble. lady, lady 
Jane, ducheſs of Northumberland, 1 553. 
7. De hominis corpore, ſpiritu, & anima: 
ſive, microcoſmicum totius naturalis philo- 


ſophiz compendium. 8. De unico mago 


& triplice Herode, eoque CG 
1570. 9. Reipublice Britannice ſynop- 
fis, in engliſh, 1562. 10. Cabbale he- 
braicz compendioſa tabella, 1562. 11. 
De itinere ſubterraneo, lib. 2. 1560 12. 


Trochilica inventa, lib. 3. 1558 
conſpicuous 
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conſpieuous among the citizens in diſplaying his attachment 
to: the eauſe of the revolution. dne e — 
peared in a regiment of volunteers which was compoſed of the 
principal citizens; and thus gallantly mounted, and richly ac- 
coutred, attended the king and queen to a feaſt, which was 


ye at the Manſion-Houſe. At this time he is ſaid to have 


en a hoſier. He denied the aſſertion afterwards; when he 
was reproached by his enemies with having been an appren- 


tice" to that trade, but acknowledged, though he had never 


been a hoſſer or an apprentice, he had been a trader. What- 
ever may have been his buſineſs, he was unſucceſsful. In 


109 a he was reduced to the neceſſity of abſconding from his 
creditors. Ihe cauſe of his misfortunes is unknown ; as he 
afcribed. to the war, what others have attributed to his own 
miſconduct. A commiſſion of bankruptcy was now taken out 
againſt him, which was, however, ſuperſeded by the interven- 
tion of his principal creditors, who allowed him a compoſition 
on his perſonal bond. By his unremitting aſſiduity, 55 was 
enabled to diſcharge. the obligntion ; and ſome of thoſe credi- 
tors becoming afterwards diſtreſſed, he voluntarily paid them 
their whole claims, He had been engaged in ſome pantile works 


near Tilbury fort, which he continued to carry on, though pro- 
bably with but little ſucceſs. It was ſarcaſtically obſerved af- 
terwards, that he did not, like the Ægyptians, require bricks 
without ſtraw, but, like the Jews, required ſtraw without paying 


his labourers. Though unſucceſsful, he had acquired friends 
who offered to ſettle him as a factor at Cadiz. Confident in 
his own talents, he declined the propoſal, and applied to his pen 
for ſubſiſtence, Some time afterwards, in 1695, he was ap- 

inted an accomptant to the commiſſioners of the glaſs duty, 
in which office he continued till 1699, when the tax was ſup- 
preſſed. Poſſeſſing a mind fertile in projects, he formed, as he 
fays, ſeveral plans for the regulation of the-corn; and for county 
banks and faQtgries. He propoſed a regiſter for ſeamen, a 
commiſſion of enquiries into bankrupts eſtates, and deſigned a 
penſion-office for the relief of the poor, At laſt, in 1697, he 
publiſhed his Eſſay upon Projects. Among other ſchemes, he 
ſuggeſted to king William the eſtabliſhment of a ſociety for the 
encouragement of polite learning, for refining the engliſh lan- 
guage, and for preventing barbariſms of manners. In the ſame 


yew bee pobithort hls Enquiry Soto the: vecellbia Copformje of 


iſſenters, with a dedication to fir Humphrey Edwin who 


_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf as lord-mayor, by having the ſword and 


mace carried before him to a conventicle, and thus afforded a 
topic of merriment to the author of the Tale of a Tub. This 
enquiry was afterwards republiſhed with a dedication to John 
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thor. One Tutchen, having written The Forei 2 pamphlet 


the whole nation of the Dutch, De Foe exerted himſelf in de- 


fence of the revolution; and in January 701 produced a ſatire 
in verſe called the 5 True- born Engliſhman.“ The ſale of this 


poem was rapid and extenſve. The diſcontent of the people 


was evident ſoon after the revolution; ariſing from che par- 
tiality which the king was ſuppoſed to entertain for his d 
countrymen; and had proceeded ſo far as to oblige him to 
diſmiſs his dutch guards. De Foe applied his ſatire to thoſe 
who valued themſelves upon being true: born Engliſhmen, by an 
inveſtigation of the ſources from whence they ſprung. They 
who had been accuſtomed to the verſes of Dryden and Waller, 
probably, at that time found this poem coarſe and inelegant; 
as it appears to moſt readers of the preſent age : but, then, it 
had ſufhcient attractions for the generality of the public. 


William, though no judge of poetry, and no great proficient in 


the engliſh language, was gratified by the ſucceſs of the publi- 
cation. He honoured the author with his attention, who de- 
clares that he was admitted to ſome interviews with the king, 
employed by him abroad, and rewarded even above his own 
eſtimation of his ſervices. After the peace of Ryſwick he em- 
ployed his pen in defence of a ſtanding army, though he admit- 
ted that it could not be allowed but with the eonſent of par- 
liament. When in 1701 a petition from the grand fury of 
Kent had been preſented to the houſe of commons, and they 
who avowed it had been committed to the gatehouſe, De Fo 
dictated a bold and ſeditious remonſtrance, which was _ 
Legion, and which he ventured, diſguiſed in a female dreſs; to 
preſent to Harley the ſpeaker. Nearly at the ſume time he 
publiſhed a treatiſe dedicated to king William, and intituled, 


The original power of the collective body of the people of 


England, examined and aſſerted.“ It has been praiſed for 
ſtrength of argument and propriety of ſtyle: While the nation 
was in commotion, De Foe ſpubliſned The freeholder's 2 


againſt ſtock- jobbing elections of parliament- men.“ On 
a ſubject, where delicacy is required, and even truth might prove 


offenſive, he delivered his ſentiments with boldneſs and perſpi- 
cuity. Towards che end of the year 1902, he attrafted-the at. 
tention of the houſe of commons. A complaint was made againſt 


a publication which appeared under che title of * The ſhorteſt | 


againſt the ecclefiaftics in power, and the government whic 


protected them. This pamphlet, which was intended as ironi- 
cal, was reſented as literal by ſome adverſaries of the author; 


and, it appears, was underſtood in that ſenſe by the commons. 
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It was declared by the houſe to be a ſcandalous and: ſeditions 
libel, and ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. In the beginning of the following year, the author 
having concealed himſelf, a proclamation was iſſued offering a 
reward of fifty pounds for the diſcovery of his retreat. He 
endeavoured to appeaſe the reſentment of his enemies, by pub- 
liſhing an explanation of the offenſive tract. But government 
was not then to be conciliated. Having been found guilty of 
a libel, he was ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory, to be fined and 
impriſoned. His mind ſeems to have riſen above the gloom 
of impriſonment and the fear of impending puniſhment. In 
his - confinement he wrote a hymn to the i, hs it were in 
defiance of his enemies. While thus labouring under the diſ- 
- Pleaſure of. the ruling powers he n the Review, which 
rſt appeared in quarto on the 19th of February 1704. In 
this publication, . which was deſigned; to be a repoſitory of 
news, politics, trade and various miſcellaneous ſubjects, a 
ſcandal club was imagined. The members were ſuppoſed to 
aſſemble for the diſcuſſion of the different queſtions which aroſe 
from the prevailing topics of the day. The laſt biographer of 
No Foe juſtly obſerves, that the Review pointed the way to the 
atler, Spectator, and Guardian. While he was thus ſuffering 
under impriſonment, he received a verbal meſſage from ſir Ro- 
bert Harley, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, deſiring to 
know what he could do for him. De Foe replied in the words 
of the blind man in the goſpel; 5 Lord, that I may receive my 
ſight !”—Yet, when Harley became ſecretary of ſtate in 1704, | 
to whateyer cauſe it may See De Foe was ſuffered to 
remain four months longer in impriſonment. He was, how- 
ever, at laſt, releaſed by the queen; and lord Godolphin 
ſent him money to pay his fine, and the expence of diſcharge, 
together with a conſiderable ſum for his wife. He avowed 
the protection of his benefactors in an appeal publiſhed in 
1715, when queen Anne was no more, and lord Oxford in 
diſgrace. He obtained his releaſe in Auguſt: 170 , and retired 
to St. Edmund's Bury. Yet was he abuſed by the news- papers 
of the time. Dyer, the editor of one of them, propagated a re- 
port that he had fled from juſtice: Fox, a bookſeller, publiſhed | 
an account of his e : and Stephen, a 
ſtate meſſenger, aſſerted that he had a warrant to apprehend him. 
De Foe acquainted the ſecretary of ſtate with the place of his re- 
treat, and promiſed to appear at an appointed time; but he 
was aſſured, that as he had not edge „ he had nothing to 
fear. He now employed himſelf in various encomiaſtic ſtrains | 
on the ſucceſs of the duke of Marlborough. In 1705 appeared | 
The Conſolidator, or Tranſactions from the World in the Moon; 


a virulent ſatire upon the moſt eminent characters of the * | 
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cuſtomed to complain of ill treatment, and it is no wonder if 
his complaints expoſed him to the uſage which he ſo unneceſ- 


ſarily deplored. He ſeems however not to have been diſcon- 


certed by the Moon Calf, which was a ſevere attack upon his 
Conſolidator ; for ſoon afterwards he engaged in a controverſy 
with fir Humphrey Mack worth, who had introduced a bill into 
the houſe of commons for the employment of the poor. On 
this occaſion he wrote his treatiſe, which he intituled, Giving 


alms no charity.“ Lord ' Haverſham, who rendered himſelf re- 


markable by making ſpeeches which he afterwards publiſhed, 
had in 1705 A theſe effuſions on the ſtate of the nation 
cried through the town. A pamphlet which was thus hawked 
about for a penny, De Foe confidered- as a fair object for re- 
mark. He animadverted upon it ſo frequently in his Reviews, 


that he provoked the noble author to a defence of his produc- 


tion. The defence produced from De Poe a reply to lord Ha- 
verſham's vindication of his ſpeech. Alluding to the different for- 
tunes of both the peer and himſelf, he obſerves : Fate, that 
makes footballs of men, kicks ſome up ſtairs, and ſome down; 


ſome are advanced without honour, others depreſſed without 


infamy; ſome are raiſed without merit, ſome are cruſhed with- 
out a crime; no man knows by the beginning of things whe- 
ther his courſe ſhall iflue in a peerage or a pillory.” While he 
was engaged in theſe conteſts: he publiſhed: advice to all parties; 


and, in the ſame year, gave the publie another volume of the 


writings of the True-born Engliſhman. The works of De Foe 
thus collected into volumes were ſoon afterwards printed again, 
with a key to ſpecify the particular characters to whom he had 
alluded. In the autumn of the ſame year having travelled to 


Exeter and other towns in the weſt, a plan he ſays was formed 


to preſs him for a ſoldier, and ſome of the weſtern juſtices had 
determined to apprehend him as a vagabond. Suits for fictitious 
debts were iſſued againſt him, and he was obliged to ad- 
vertiſe publicly that he would ſatisfy all legal claims. He re- 
lated in the Review theſe ſingular proceedings of his enemies, and 
as it has not been ſaid that he was ever contradicted, we muſt 
admit the truth of his aſſertions. Had they been the offspring 
of his own invention, there were many who at that time were 
able, and would have been willing, to convict him of the falſe- 
hood, or at leaſt have denied the facts. In the opening of the 
year 1706 appeared his Hymn to Peace occaſioned by the addreſs 
of the two houſes of parhament to the queen. In May follow- 
ing he publiſhed an eſſay at removing national prejudices againſt 
an union with Scotland, which was ſoon ſucceeded by a ſecond 
eſſay on the ſame ſubject. His Jure divino, a ſatire againſt paſ- 
dye obedience, appeared in July. Soon after he was employed 


His ſatire was felt and retaliated. He had perpetually been ac- 
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by lord Godolphin:ts confer arid: treat with the Scots about the 
union. He arrived at Edinburgh in October, where, if he has 
not magnified his on importance, he was in conſiderable dan- 
ger from the mob. His j 
mentary poem on the Scots under the title of Caledonia. This 


effuſion was dedicated to the duke 8 and the au- 


thor obtained in recompence for his praiſe an excluſive privilege 
to ſell for the ſpace of ſeven years within the limits of Scotland 
his encomiaſtie verſes on that nation. The act of union having 


paſſed in Scotland, De Foe returned to London in February 


170%. What was his reward for his ſervices, is unknown. It is 
probable that it was a penſion, and as he never complained, we 
may preſume that it was ſatisfactory. When lord Oxford was 
diſmiſſed from office in 170%, De Foe affirms that he waited on 
the degraded ſtateſman, who adviſed-him * to continue his ſer- 
vices, which he ſuppoſed could have no relation to differences 
_ among" ſtateſmen.” In 1709 De Foe publiſhed the hiſtory of 
the union, which was republiſhed in 17ta; and afterwards in 

- el . | __ with 3 to Ireland became the 
ject of di an. His hiſtory of addreſſes appeared in 1709, 
and was ſucceeded by a ſecond volume in 1711. The evident 
. deſign of theſe publications was to ridicule the enthuſiaſm of the 
public which at that time prevailed in favour of Sacheverel. 
In 1710 G0 uin was in his turn obliged to reſign, but De Foe 


ſtill adhered to the miniſtry that ſucceeded, and affirmed that his 


continuance in employment was by the deſire of the ex- miniſter. 
But his enemies have not failed to inſinuate that he was im- 
pelled by the more powerful motive of intereſt. Thus he was, 
as he ſays, caſt back providentially on his firſt benefactor, 
and preſerved his intereſt without any engagement.“ He now 
determined to write with more caution on public affairs. While 
he was engaged in the continuation of the Review, and in writ- 
ing various tracts upon the popular ſubjects that occurred, he 
found it prudent to offer terms of a truce to his old antagoniſt 
Mr. J. Dyer. He obſerved, that, though opponents in party, 


they might abſtain from perſonal reflections; and while they dif- 


fered in the opinions which either of them might be induced 
to publiſh, they might ſtill « preſerve both the chriſtian and the 


gentleman.” On the firſt of February 1710, De Foe received | 
from the city of Edinburgh, in acknowledgement for his Cale- 


donia, an authority to publiſh the Edinburgh Courant. We 


know not, however, whether he continued long to enjoy the be- 
nefit of the licence; the diſtance of place, and his various other | 
occupations, probably prevented his contributing much to that 

aper, or deriving much advantage from the permiſſion. He 


- ſoon afterwards in 1711 ſupported lord Oxford's: South Sea 


project by an eſſay on the South Sea trade; and in the ſame year 
fs 1 - publithed 


produced from him a compli- 
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« A Good Peace, a pamphlet which was obviouſly written to 
abate the general ardour for war, which then prevailed. - In 
1712 he publiſhed A ſeaſonable Caution, written, he declared, 


ce to open the gyes of the common people, and to warn them 


againſt the deũgns of the Jacobites,” This pamphlet was diſs 
tbuted gratis. In 2713s when the treaty of peace at Utrecht 
was the general ſubject of converſation and diſpute, a papers 
called Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved, was publiſhed threg 
times in a week · It was aſcribed to various authors, and amo 


the reſt to De Foe. He afterwards acknowledged in his appeal, 


that he had written ſome of. the papers, and declared that he 
would defend thoſe which __— his, but not. thoſe in 
which he had no concern, and for which he had been-abuſed as 
the. reputed author. What papers were really his, we . 
been informed, but he affirmed that he had received no rev 


for thoſe which he had contributed. He alſo proteſted in his 


appeal, that ſinee lord -Godolphin was treaſurer, he had received 
_ lord Oxford no ee 3 2 thing which. 

e had written; or printed hat no reward except 
8 ee which he had long before obtained from lord 
"De Fos having relinquiſhed his review in May t) 13, begas 
in the ſame year to publiſh in monthly numbers, A general T 


tory of Trade: the firſt number „ on the iſt of Auguſt, 


2 W the 15th, II _— being engage in 
other literary purſuits, or being apprehenſive of danger from 
the diſcuſſion, EF the work no farther. He had in the 
preceding year written three pamphlets, of which the titles 
were apparently jacobitical, with a deſign, as he affirmed, to 
put the books into the hands of thoſe people who had been de- 
luded by the jacobites.” They were intituled :: 1. What if the 
Pretender ſhould oome 7 2. Reaſons againſt. the Succeſſion of 
the Houſe of Hanqver; and 3. What if the Queen ſhould die ? 
For theſe publications the author was arreſted, and obliged to 
give bail. The proſecution was inſtituted by auditor Benſon, 
nia erary exploits afterwards: procured him a place in the 
unciad. Thy 
during the proſecution offended the judges by whoſe orders hs 
was committed to Newgate. Lord Oxford, fortunately. for 
him, was (till in power, and procured him the quęen's pardon in 
November, and he was releaſed on making proper ſubmiſhon, 
The writers of the party in oppoſition to lord; Oxford failed 


not to aſeribe this act of juſtice to his attachment to the abdicated 
family. De Foe remarked of himſelf that they might as well have 
ed him of jaco- 


alfirmed that he was a mahometan, as have accu 
deſlonof George l. 


nnen Ontheaces I. he was ſtrangely negleQed by 
Vow 16-7 Sas 
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publiſhed; an Boy at's plain Expoſition of that;difficult phraſes 


author having defended himſelf in the review 
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the miniſtry, who in a great meaſure owed their places to his 
exertions. Reflecting on what he had done in defence of the 
eauſe which had taiſed to power thoſe who now neglected him, 
he publiſhed in 1715 his Appeal to Honour and Juſtice; or à 
true account of his conduct in public affairs. He had not finiſh- 
ed this vindication of himſelf before he was ſtruck with an apo- 
plexy. Having languiſhed ſix weeks, and being unable to 
proceed in the intended publication, he was induced by the per- 
fuaſion of his friends not to delay any longer, but to commit it 
in its unfiniſhed ſtate to the preſs. With this pamphlet he con- 
cluded his political career, though ſeveral tracts in which he 
had no'concertiy were afterwards imputed to him by his enemies. 
He did not, however, ceaſe from writing; but he now directed 
his attention to ufeful inſtruction, inſtead of the politics of 
party. In 1715 he publiſhed the Family Inſtructor. His ori- 
inal deſign was to have written a dramatic poem, but the ſub- 
ject was too ethical, and too extenſive to admit the reſtraint and 
regularity which are neceſſary in dramatic repreſentations : 
the form of dialogue, the characters and incidents which he in- 
troduced were ſuch as induced ſome to call it“ A religious 
0 Ce He afterwards added a ſecond volume, which is ſaid to 
be equal to the firſt. In April 1719 appeared the firſt part of 
E Robinſon Cruſoe, generally allowed to be the moſt popular of 
the various . which came from the pen of De Foe. 
This performance, uſefal, intereſting, and inſtructive as it is, 
did not, however, eſcape the attacks of the critics; bat it has 
ſurvived their malignity, and ſtill preſerves its reputation, 
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when their criticiſms'are no more. It has paſſed through in- 

numerable editions, and in 1790 was publiſhed in a ſplendid | hay 

form by Stockdale, and embelliſhed with fifteen elegant engrav- am 

ings. It has been tranſlated into moſt modern languages; and tua 

J Mr. Campe, a German, has in his new Robinſon adapted the 172 
* ineidents which are found in the original to the uſe of children. volt 
3 In the Auguſt that ſucceeded the publication of the firſt part con 
i | of Robinſon Cruſoe: a ſecond: part of his adventures appeared, ub 
bv NE FIR; TORT: . . 
j and its ſucceſs was equal to the former. In the following year by 
Eq he produced, Serious Reflections during the life of Robinſon | the 
6 Cruſoe; but he ſeems to have exhauſted his ſubject before, and in t] 
. «the generality of readers were regardleſs of the morality that prof 
; might be deduced from it. De Foe: was faid by his enemies In 1 
* to have appropriated the papers of Alexander Selkirk, who lived ria 
- four years and four months in an uninhabited iſland till he was mer 
N relieved by captain Woods Rogers in 1709. But the adventures wha 
J of Selkirk had been related in the captain's voyage, which was rary 
6 publiſhed in 1712, and had been inſerted in various publications. adva 
? . De Foe might have obtained from thoſe adventures the incident In 1. 
e which be formed.the work3 but the dbense dhe yl, n 
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was publiſhed" in 1719, under the title of The Life and ſur- 
prifing Adventures of Mr. Daniel De Foe of London, hoſier.“ 
* 


attempted ſoon afterwards a tranſlation in rhyme of Du 


Freſnoy's Art of Painting, which was publiſhed in 1720. But 
Dryden and Pope had already improved the engliſh verſification 


too much for ſuceeſs to be expected from the inaccurate rhymes 
and inharmonious numbers of De Foe. Encouraged it ſeems 


by the ſucceſs of Cruſoe, De Foe publiſhed in 1720, The Life. 
and Piracies of captain Singleton; and in the ſame year appeared, 
his hiſtory of Duncan Campbell, a perſon who was born deaf. 
and dumb, and yet taught the deaf and dumb to underſtand. 

Moll Flanders, and the Life of Colonel Jack, both repreſentations 
of vicious lives, written by De Foe, were publiſhed in 1721; and 
in 1724 appeared his Fortunate Miſtreſs, a work of a ſimilar 
tendency. with the former two. He thought, perhaps, as he 

faid, that vices painted in their groſſeſt colours might deter. 
mankind from the practice of them. But we may doubt with 


his biographer, whether ſuch deſcriptions, though they may | 


have diverted, have. contributed to improve the claſs of peopl 
for which they were deſigned. In 1722 De Foe publiſhed a 


Journal of the Plague in 1665; a narrative artfully invented 
and ſuppoſed to have been written by one who had been an al- 


moſt. daily ſpeCtator of the ſcenes, and had ſurvived the deſola- 
tion. In 1724 he attempted to correct the behaviour of ſer- 


vants, by publiſhing a tract intituled: The great Law of Subor- 


dination conſidered.  'The complaints againſt domeſtics were 


indeed at that time very prevalent. Yet his remedy ſeems to 
have been too violent; for he recommended law to enforce an - 
amendment, which might perhaps have been more effec- 


tually accompliſhed. by mildneſs and perſuaſion. He began in 


1724 to publiſh his travels through England, of which a ſecond 
volume appeared in 1725, and in 1727 he concluded with a third 


containing his tour through Scotland. In the latter year alſo he 


publiſhes the Complete Engliſh Tradeſman, which was ſucceeded 


y a ſecond volume. In the preceding year 1726 he had given 


the Political Hiſtory of the Devil, which we may ſay he continued 
in the following year; for the Hiſtory of Magic may without im- 

propriety. be conſidered as a ſupplement to the former work. 

In 1727 appeared his Treatiſe on | * 
riage- bed; and in the next year his Plan of the Engliſh Com- 
merce, which has been conjectured to have been à ſequel to 
what he had begun in 1713. He had now concluded his lite- 
rary labours; but neither his ceſſation from his toils, nor his 
advanced age, could protect him from the ſhafts of the ſatitiſt. 
In 1728 appeared the Dunciadz and in it. 


e Uſe and Abuſe of the Mar- 


+ Earleſs on high, ſtood unabaſh'4 De oe. 
And Tutchin flagrant from the laſh belo ; 
„ though 
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the reſlections were undoubtedly his own. A tolerable ſatire on it 
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collections of Swiſt's works, to which we- refer our readers. 


548 DELANY; 


though what provocation De Foe had given to Pope, his com- 
mentator has not thought fit to mention. Our author died at 
his houſe at Iſlington, in 1731, leaving a daughter, who was 
married to Mr. H. Baker, the ingenious naturaliſt. 
DEGHUY, an ingenious french engraver ; he engraved a 
great number of pieces, many of which have no inconſiderable 
merit. A young man, aſter M. Aved's Vandyck. An old 
man's head, from Rembrandt, in his happieſt ſtyle. A battle, 
after Parrocel the father. A landſcape, after Rembrandt. 
A moon; ſhine, from Vernet. The portrait of Pami-des-hommes 
of M. Aved. Tobit recovering his vght, after Rembrandt; a 
very fine picture in the collection of the marquis de Voyer. 
The new-married couple, after Rembrandt. Rembrandt's pic- 
ture, after himſelf; and the portrait of Tintoretto; theſe are 
his beſt works. He died about 1748. 
' DELANY (ParTaicx), a clergyman of Ireland, of conſider. 
able celebrity in his day, was born in that kingdom about the 
ear 1686. His father lived as a ſervant in the family of vr 
hn Rennel, an iriſh judge, and afterwards rented a-ſmall | 
farm, in which ſituation he is ſuppoſed to have continued to 
his deceaſe; for, when our author came to be in proſperous 
eireumſtances, he was adviſed by Dr. Swift not to take his pa- 
rents out of the line of life they were fixed in, but to render 
them comfortable in it. At what place, and under whom, 
young Delany. received his grammatical education, we are not 
able to aſcertain : but we know, that at. a proper age he became 
a fizer in Trinity-college, Dublin; that he went through his aca- 
mical courſe ; that he took the cuſtomary degrees; and that 
was choſen, firſt a junior, and-afterwards a ſenior fellow of | 
the . During this time he formed an intimacy with | 
Dr. Swift; and it appears from ſeveral cireumſtances, that he | 
was one of the dean of St. Patrick's chief favourites. It is not 
unreaſonable to conjecture, that, beſides his conſiderable merit, it 
might be ſome general recommendation to him, that he readily | 
entered into the dean's playful diſpoſition. He joined wit 
Swiſt and Dr. Sheridan in writing or anſwering riddles, and in 
compoling other ſlight copies of verſes, the only deſign of which 
was to paſs away the hours in a pleafant manner. Several of 
Mr. Delany's exertions on theſe occaſions may be ſeen in the 


Theſe temporary amuſements did not however interfere with 
our author's more ſerious concerns. He applied vigorouſly to 
his ſtudies, diſtinguiſhed himfelf as a popular preacher, and was 
fo celebrated as a tutor, that by the benefit of his aypils, and 


his ſenior fellowſhip, with all its perquiſites, he received every 
year between nine hundred and a thouſand pounds. In 1724 
' an affair happened in the college of Dublin with regard to 9 2 
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| Dr. Delany in repreſented as having been guile of an improper 


interference. 


wo under-graduates having behaved very in- 
ſolently to the provoſt, and afterwards refuſing to make a ſub- 
miſſion for their fault, were both of them expelled. On this oc- * 
caſion Dr. Delany 'took the part of the young men, and (as it is 
faid) went ſo far as to abuſe the provoſt to his face, in a ſermon 
at the college-chapel. Whatever may have been his motives, 
the refult of the matter was, that the doctor was obliged. to give 
ſatisfaQtion to the provoſt, by an acknowledgement of the of- 
fence. Our author's conduct in this affair, which had been 
diſpleafing to the lord primate Boulter, might probably con- 
tribute to invigorate the oppoſition which the archbiſhop made 
to him on a particular occaſion. In 1 0 5 he was preſented by the 
chapter of Chriſt-church to the pariſh of St. John's in the city of 
Dublin. But without a royal diſpenſation he could not keep 
his fellowſhip with his new living. Archbiſhop Boulter, there- 
fore, applied to the duke of Newcaſtle, to prevent the diſpenſa- 
tion from being granted. In the year 1727 Dr. Delany was 
preſented by the univerſity of Dublin to a ſmall northern living 
of ſomewhat better than one hundred pounds a year; and about 
the ſame time lord Carteret promoted him to the chancellor 
ſhip of Chriſt-church, which was of equal value. Afterwards, 
1730, his excellency gave him a prebend in St. Patrick's ca- 
thedral, the produce of which did not exceed either of the 
other preferments. In 1729 Dr. Delany began a periodical 
paper called, the Tribune, which was continued through about 
twenty numbers. Soon after our author engaged in a more 
ſerious and important work, of a theological nature, the inte 
tion of publiſhing which brought him to London, in 2931; it 
had for title:“ Revelation examined with candor z” the firſt vo- 
lume whereof was publiſhed in 1732. This year appears to 
have been of importance to our author in a domeſtic as well as 
in a literary view; for on the 17th of July he married in England 
Mrs. Margaret Teniſon, a widow lady of Ireland, with a large 
fortune. On his return to Dublin, he manifeſted his regard to 
the univerſity in which he was educated, arid of which he had - 
long been a diſtinguiſhed member, by giving twenty pounds a 
year to be diftributed among the ſtudents. In 1734 appeared 
the ſecond volume of © Revelation examined with candor;” 
and ſo favourable a reception did the whole work meet with, 
that a third edition was called for in 1735. In 1738 Dr. De- 
lany publiſhed a 20th of January ſermon, which he Pad pre 
ed at Dublin before the lord-licutenant, William duke of De- 
vonſhire. It was afterwards inſerted in the doQtor's volume 
upon ſocial duties. In the ſame year appeared one of the moſt 
curious of Dr. Delany's productions, which was a pamphlet in- 
tituled ; “Reflections upon polygamy, and the encouragement 
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jon to that practice in the ſeriptures of the old Teſtanient? 
This ſubje has ſince been more ably handled by the late inge 
nious Mr. Badcock, in the two fine articles of the wicker 
review relative to Madan's 'Thelyphthora. Dr. Delany was 
led by his ſubject to conſider in a particular manner the caſe 
of David; and it is probable, that he was hence induted to en- 
gage in examining whatever farther related to that great jewiſn 
"monarch. Be this however as it may, the doctor's next publi- 


december 6, 1741. March 13, 1744, our author preached a 
ſermon before the ſociety for promoting proteſtant working 
ſchools in Ireland. In May 1744 Dr. Delany was raiſed to the 
higheſt preferment which he ever attained, and that was the 

deanry of Down, in the room of Dr. Thomas Fletcher, appoint- 
ed to be biſhop of Dromore. In the ſame year, previouſly to 
this promotion, our author publiſhed a volume of ſermons upon 
| ſocial duties. The ſermons were fifteen in number, to which 
in a ſetond edition, 1747, were added five more; on the oppoſite 
vices. This is the moſt uſeful of Dr. Delany's performances; 
the objects to which it relates being of very important and ge- 
neral concern. Dr. Delany's next publication was not till 1748, 
and that was only a ſixpenny pamphlet. It was intituled: “ An 
a 1 evidencing the divine original of tythes,“ and had 
at firſt been drawn up, and probably preached: as a ſermon. 
The text was the tenth commandment, which forbids us to 
_ covet any thing that is our neighbour's. Tt mult have been with 
more ingenuity- than dialectic accuracy, that the doctor could 
- - deduce the divine original of tythes from that mage 4 - 
* 4 N © Fi: wa t ition; 7 
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bition ; for the queſtion muſt be taken for granted, before tſe 
inference can be juſt. After an interval of fix years, Dr. De- 
1 again appeared in the world as an author. The occaſion 
of his reſuming the pen was afforded by the earl of Orrery's. 
„ Remarks on the life and writings of Þr. Swift. Many of, 
Swift's zealous admirers were not a little diſpleaſed with the 
repreſentations which the noble lord had given of him in vari- 
ous reſpects. Of this number was Dr. Delany, who determined 
| . therefore to do juſtice to the memory of his old friend; 
for which few were better qualified, having been in the habits. 
of intimacy with the dean of St. Patrick's, from his firſt com- 
ing over to Ireland, and long before lord Orrery could have 
known us thing concerning him. On the whole, this pro- 
duction of the doctor's enabled the public to form a far more 
olear eſtimation of the real character of the dean of St. Patrick's, 
than any account of him which had hitherto. been given to the 
world. However zealous Dr. Delany might be for the honour 
ol bis friend, he did not ſatisfy the petulant diſpoſition of Deane. 
Swift, eſq. who, in his eſſay upon the life, writings and charac - 
ter of his relation, treated our author with extreme ill manners, 
and groſs abuſe; to which he thought proper to give an anſwer, 
in a letter to Mr. Swift, publiſhed in 1955. In this letter the 
doctor juſtiſied himſelf ; and he did jt with ſo much temper, and 
ingenufty, ſo much candour, and yet with ſo. much ſpirit, that. 
the polite gentleman, and the worthy divine, were apparent in 
every page of his little pamphlet. The year 17 $4 alſo produced 
another volume of ſermons; the larger part of them are prac- 
tical, and theſe are entitled to great commendation. Some few 
are doctrinal: in one of them our author has undertaken 
the difficult, and ſurely not the deſirable taſk of proving the poſſi- 
bility, eternity, and juſtneſs of hell torments. There are two 
diſcourſes on the folly, iniquity, abſurdity, and crying guilt of 
duelling, which are truly excellent. e 
During this part of Dr. Delany's life, he was jnyolyed in 3 
law-ſuit of great conſequence, and which, from its commence» 
ment to its final termination, laſted more than nine years, It 
related to the perſonal eſtate of his firſt lady. But he was not 
ſo deeply engaged in the proſecution of his law- ſuit as entirely to 
forget his diſpoſition to be often appearin in the world as an 
| 40 In the year 1757 he began a periodical paper called the 
Humaniſt, which was catried on ae 15 numbers, and then 
dropped. In 1761 Dr. Delany publiſhed a; tract intituled; 
„An humble apology for chriſtian orthodoxy, and ſeveral ſere 
mons. It was in 1763, aſter an interval of nearly thirty years 
from the publication of his former volumes, that he gave to 
LBS, „ Nun N himſelf 
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himſelf in ſome peeviſh remarks uyoni Revitaaere of works of li 
terature; but from complaints of this kind few dw an 0-04 
derived any material advantage. With regard to the volume itſelf,: 
we are afraid that it exhibits more numerous inſtances. of the 
prevalence of imagination over judgment than had occurred in 
the former part of the undertaking. In 1766 Dr. Delany pub- 
liſhed a ſermon againſt tranſubſtantiation; which was ſucceeded 
in the fame year by his laſt publication, which was a volume 
copying 18 diſcourſes. Of this we may ſay, as has been ob- 
ſerved before, that the practical ſermons are calculated for gene- 
ra} utility, and that the doctrinal ones are of a more doubtful. 
and diſputable nature. Dr. Delany departed this life at Bath, in 
May 1768, in the 83d N of his age · His greateſt character 
is, that few excelled him in charity, generoſity and hoſpitality: 
His income, which for the laſt twenty years of his life was rw ; 
| — annum, ſunk under the exerciſe of theſe virtues, and he left- 
ittle behind him beſides books, plate and furniture. Of a lite- 
rary diligence protracted to above fourſcore years, Dr. Delany. 
has afforded a ſtriking example; though it may poſſibly be 
thought, that if, when his body and mind grew enfeebled, he had 
remembered the ſolve ſeneſcentem equum, it would have been 
no difadvantage to his re ation. . 1 i 1 F 
DELANT (Manr), the ſecond wife of Dr. Patrick Delany, 
che ſubjeck of the preceding article, and a lady of diſtinguiſhed | 
ingenuity and merit, was born at a ſmall country houſe of her 
father's at Coulton in Wiltſhire, May 14, 1700. She was the 
daughter of Bernard Glanville, eſq. after ward lord Lanſdowne, 
a nobleman whoſe abilities and virtues, whoſe character as a 
poet, whoſe friendſhip with Pope, Swift and other eminent 
writers of the time, and whoſe general patronage of men of ge- 


3 Hius and literature, have fo often been recorded in biographical 


productions, that they cannot be'unknown to any of our readers. 
As the child of ſuch a family, ſhe could not fail of teceiving the + 
beſt education. It was at Long · Leat, the feat of the Weymouth 
family, which was occupied by ord Landidowne during the 
Fe of the heir of that family, that miſs Granville firſt ſaw 
Alexander Pendarves, 2 a gentleman of large property at 
Roſcrow in Cornwall, and who immediately pnid his addreſſes 
to her; which were ſo ftremuouſly ſupported by her uncle, 
whom ſhe had not the courage to deny, that ſhe gave a reluc- 
tant confent to the match; and accordingly it took place in the 
compaſs of two or three weeks, ſne being then in the 17th year 


of her age, From a great diſparity of years, and other cauſcs, 
me was very unhappy during the time which this connection 
_ Lifted. However the endeavoured: to make the beſt of her ſitu - 
ation. The retirement to which ſhe was confined was wiſely 
employed in the farther cultivation of a naturally vigorous un- 

e W derſtanding; 


* 


derſtanding: and the good uſe ſhe made of her leiſure hours, 


us eminently evinced in the charms of her converſation; and 
in her letters to her friends. That quick feeling of the elegant 
and beautiful which conſtitutes taſte, ſhe poſſeſſed in an eminent 
degree, and was therefore peculiarly fitted for ſucceeding in the 
fine arts. At the period we are ſpeaking of, ſhe made à great 
. proficiency in muſic. As to painting, which afterwards ſhe 

moſt loved, and in which ſhe principally excelled, it had not as 
et engaged her practical attention. In 1724 Mrs. Pendarves 
—— ne a widow; upon which occafion ſhe quitted Cornwall, 
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and fixed her principal reſidence in London. For ſeveral 


years, between 1730 and 1736, ſhe maintained à eorreſpond- 
ence with Dr. Swift. In 1743, as we have ſeen in the former 
article, Mrs. Pendarves was married to Dr. Delany, with whom: 
it appears that ſhe had long been acquainted ; and for whom'ſhe- 
had many years entertained a very high eſteem. She had been 
a widow 19 years when this connection, which was a very happy 


one, took place. We are afſured from unqueſtionable”autho=' 


rity, that her huſband regarded her almoſt to adoration. Upon 
his deceaſe in May vis ſhe intended to fix herſelf at Bath, 
_ - and was in queſt of a houſe for that purpoſe. But the ducheſs 
dowager of Portland, hearing of her deſign, went down to the 
_ z and, having in her early years formed an intimacy with 
Mrs. Delany, wiſhed to have near her a lady from whom ſne 
had neceſſarily, for ſeveral years, been much ſeparated, and 
whoſe heart and talents ſhe knew would in the higheſt degree 
add to the happineſs of her own life. Her grace ſucceeded in 
her ſolicitations. '. Mrs. Delany now pafſed her time between 
London and Bulſtrode. On the death of the ducheſs dowager | 
of Portland, the king, who had frequently ſeen and honoured 
Mrs, Delany: with his notice at Bulſtrode, aſſigned her for her 
fummer reſidence the uſe of a houſe completely furniſhed, = 
St. Albarys-ſtreet, Windſor, adjoining to the entrance of 
caſtle: and; that the having two houſes on her hands might 
not produce any inconvenience with regard to the expence of 
her living, his majeſty, as a farther mark of his royal favour, 
| , on her a penſion: of three hundred pounds a year. 
On the 15th of April 1788, after a ſhort indiſpoſition, 'ſhe de- 
parted this life, at her houſe in St. James's place, having nearly 
completed the 88th year of her age. The circumſtance tha 
has principally entitled Mrs. Delany to a place in 9 


is her ſkill in painting, and in other ingenious arts, one of whic 

was entirely her 'own. With reſpect to painting, ſhe was late 

in her application to it. She did not learn to draw till ſhe was 
more than thirty years of age, when ſhe put herſelf under the 
inſtruction of Goupy, a faſhionable maſter of that time, and 
much employed by Frederic prince of Wales. To * | 


. * 


the did not take till ſhe was paſt forty, So ftrong was her paul 
ſion for this art, that ſhe has frequently been known to employ 
 hevſelf in it, day after day, from fix o'clock in the morning till. \ 
dinner time, allowing only a ſhort interval for breakfaſt. She 
was principally a copyiſt; but a very ſine one. The only conſi- 
| mal- work of hers in oil was the raiſing of Lazarus, 
in the poſſeſſion of her friend lady Bute. The number of pic- 
tures painted by her, conſidering how late it was in life before 
the applied to the art, was very great. Her own houſe was ſull 
af them; and others are among the chief ornaments of Calſ- 
wick, Welbourn, and lam, the reſpective reſidences of her ne- 
phews, Mr. Granville and Mr. Dewes, and of her niece Mrs. 
ort. Mrs. Delany among her other accompliſhments excelled 
min embroidery and ſhell- work; and, in the courſe of her life, 
— many elegant ſpecimens of her {kill in thefe reſpects. 
But, what is more remarkable, at the age of 74 ſhe invented a 
new and beautiful mode of exerciſing her ingenuity. - I his. was 
by the conſtruction of a FLorsa, of a moſt ſingular kind, formed 5 


| 


by applying coloured papers together, and which might, not im. 
| 2 called a fpecies of moſaic work. Being perfectly f 


miſtreſs of her feiſſars, the plant or flower which ſhe purpoſed to 
imitate ſhe cut out; that is, ſhe cut out its various leaves and pants 
in ſuch coloured chineſe paper as ſuited her ſubject; and, as ſhe _ 
_ evuld not always meet with a colour to correfpond with the one 
e wanted, ſhe then dyed her own paper to anſwer her wiſhes. 
She uſed a black ground, as beſt calculated to throw out her 
Tower; and not the leaſt aſtoniſhing part of her art was, that 
though ſhe never employed her pencil to trace out the form or 
ſhape of her plant, yet when ſhe had applied all the pieces which 
compoſed it, it hung ſo looſely and gracefully, that every one 
was perſuaded that it muſt previouſly have been drawn out, and 
repeatedly correted by a moſt judicious hand, before it could 
have attained the eaſe and air of truth which, without any im- 
achment of the honour of this accompliſhed lady, might juftly 
he called a forgery of nature's works. The effect was ſuperior 
to what painting could have produced; and fo impoſing was her 
art, that ſhe would ſometimes put a real leaf of a plant by the 
fide of one of her own creation, which the eye could not de- 
tect, even when the herſelf pointed it out. Mrs. Delany con- 
timued in the proſecution of her deſign till the 83d year of her 
age, when the dimneſs of her fight obliged her to lay it aſide. 
However, by her unwearied perſeverance, the became authoreſs 
of far the completeſt FLok A that ever was executed by the ſanie 
hand. The number of plants finiſhed by her amounted to nine 
hundred and eighty. This invaluable FLora was bequeathed by 
| her to her nephew Court Dewes, eſq. and is now in his poſſeſſon. 
The liderality of Mrs. Delany's mind rendered her at all on | 
„ . „„ 5 ready 
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Michael Beauvais. 


ſeady to communicate her art. She frequently purſued her 
work in. company; was deſirous of ſhewing to her friends haw 

' eaſy it was to execute; and was often. heard to lament that 
few would attempt it. It required however great patience an- 
great knowledge in botanical drawing. She began to write po- 


, .etry at 80 years of age; for which we muſt refer the reader to 


the Biographia Brit. from whence theſe two articles are abridged. 


DELOBEL, a famous french painter. His works are, the 


22 of Tobit, at St. Euſtache. The picture of the chapel 
of St. Margarita, at St. Lewis in the Iſle. The union of France 
and Lorrain, for the king. The ceilings of the two pavilions 


of Aurora at Sceaux, for the count d' Eu. The vow of Lewis 


NIII. and the aſſumption of the virgin at Danmartin. At 
-Guigne, the picture of the pariſh church; the martyrdom. of St. 
James, a holy family, and a St. Bernard, all at the ſame. place. 
An annunciation at Paſſy. A grand piece of St. Michael, at St. 
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 ._ -DELRIO (MazTix Anrowr), a very learned man, was born | 
at Antwerp of ſpaniſh parents, in 1551. The progreſs he 


in letters, while a very boy, is recorded with wondes. He was 
taught grammar in the Low-countries, and then ſent to Paris to 
learn rhetorie and philoſophy under the jeſuits. Afterwards he 
went to ſtudy. civil law in the new univerſity of Doway; but re- 


moving from thence to Louvain, he laid aſide that. purſuit, and 


applied himſelf to polite literature. This he cultivated with ſo 


much ardor and ſucceſs, that he ſurpriſed the public, when he 


was only 19 years of age, with ſome good notes upon the t 


dies of Seneca. © What is more,” ſays Baillet, he cited in 


this work almoſt 1100 authors, with all the afſurance of a man 

who had read them thoroughly, and weighed their ſentiments 
with great judgment. and exactneſs. The reputation he ac- 
e 


and to have read every thing, antient and modern, that he 
thought worth reading. He was admitted LL. D. at Salaman- 
ca in 1574; and was afterwards a counſellor of the parliament 
of Brabant, and an intendant of the army. In 1580 he became 


aà jeſuit at Valladolid; from whence going into the Low- coun- 


tries, he taught divinity and the belles lettres, and contracted 2 
_ firm friendſhip with Lipſius. He taught alſo at Liege, at May- 


ence, at Gratz, and at Salamanca. He died at Louvain, in 


* 4 


1606, about two years after his friend Lipfus. | 


Beſides notes upon Seneca, Claudian, and Solinus, he wrote 
a great number of works, the principal of which are, 1. Diſqui- 


ſitiones Magicæ. 2. Commentaries upon ſome books of the old 


Teſtament. 3. Explications of ſome of the hardeſt and moſt im- 


por exts of ſcripture. We muſt not confound him with 
3 n nn _ 
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by this firſt eſſay of his erudition was afterwards in- 
creaſed. He is ſaid to have underſtood at leaſt ten languages, 
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who died in 1624; and who was 1 of commentaries 

 DEMADES, an Athenian, who from a mariner became an ora- 
tor, was taken priſoner at the battle of; Cheronea gained over 
Philip of Macedon. ' By his eloquence he acquired a great aſcen- p 
dant over the mind of that prince. One day, Philip making his 
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appearance before the prifoners with all the ornaments of royalty, 
and erte inſulting their miſery: I am aſtoniſhed,” ſaid De- 
mades, that, fortune having affigned you the part of Agamem- 
non, you can amuſe yourſelf in playing that of Therfites.“ 
Demades was tio leſs intereſted than eloquent. Antipater, his 
friend as well as that of Phocion, complained that he could ne- 
ver make the latter accept of nts, while he could not 
beftow on the other enough to tisfy his covetoufnefs. De- 
mades was put to death, under ſuſpicion of treafon, in the year 
332 before Chriſt. Nothing of I has come down to us, ex- 
_ cept the Oratio de Duodecennali, greek and lat. 1619, Bvo. 
and in the Rhetorum collectio, Venice, 1513, 3 tom. folio. * 
DEMESTE (Joan M. D.), chaplain and ſurgeon-major of 
che troops of the prince biſhop of Liege, member of feveral aca- 
demies, died at Liege, the place of his nativity, Aug. 20, 1783, 
at the age of 38. His letters on Chemiſtry, Paris, 1779, pro- 
cured him a diſtinguiſned name among the phyſicians of the 
time. If the reader ſhould meet with ſome novel hypotheſes 
in them which the author may have too eafily adopted, yet he 
Will not fail of perceiving a great fund of knowledge, and the 
valuable reſults of à multitude of experiments. 
DEMETRIUS (Por roxcEr Es,) that is, the Taker of Towns, 
ſom of Antigonus, one of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the great, 
waged war againſt Ptolemy Lagus, with various ſuceeſſes. He 
* afterwards,” with a eur ul fleet under his command, preſent- 
ed himſelf before the port of Athens, made himſelf maſter of 
it, as well as of the citadel, drove Demetrius Phalereus out of N 
it, and reſtored the government of affairs to the people which 
they had loſt for 15 days. After having defeated Caſſander at 
the ſtraights of Thermopylæ, he returned to Athens, where 
the people, formerly fo proud, but new reduced to flavery, 
erected altars to him and his courtiers. Seleucus, Caffander 
and Lyſimachus, in confederacy againſt him, gained the famous 
victory of Ipſus, in the year 299 before Chrift. After this de- 
feat he retired to Ephefus, accompanied by the younger Pyr- - 
rhus. He intended next to take figs in Greece, which he re- 
garded as the fafeſt aſylum for him; but ambaffadors from 
Athens met him with the information that the people had re- 
- ſolved, by a ſolemn decree, not to admit of a king. He then 
; drew off his gallies from Attica, and failed for the Thracian | 
N 2 . Cherſoneſe, 
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Cherſoneſe,” where he ravaged the territory of Lyſimachus, and 
carried off conſiderable booty. After having deſolated Aſia for 
+ ſome time, Agathocles, the ſon of Lyſimachus, forced him to, 
abandon the conqueſt of Armenia and of Media, and to take re- 
fuge in Cilicia. Seleucus, whom he had obliged to marry his 
daughter Stratonice, being inſtigated againſt him by his cour- 
tiers, forced him to retire to the borders of mount . aſe 
figning him Cathaonia, a province adjoining to Cappadocia, and 
taking care to guard the defiles and paſſes from Cilicia into Syria. 
However, he — found means to get over theſe bounds; and 
the firſt ching he did was to march to the camp of Seleucug, in 
order to take him by ſurpriſe; but being betrayed by his ſoldiers, 
he was obliged to ſubmit to the mercy of the conqueror. Se- 
leucus ſent him into the ſyrian Cherſoneſe, and omitted nothing 
in his power to mitigate the hardſhips of his exile. Demetrius 
died px three years after, in the year 286 before Chriſt, of 

? an apoplexy.. This prince was of an extraordinary character. 
on When he had nothing to do, he paſſed his time in the moſt re- 

5 ſined voluptuouſneſs; he was the moſt magnificent, the moſt 
luxurious, and the moſt delicate of men. Was he called out to 
battle? He was unrivalled in vigilance and activity. Nothing 
could equal his alertneſs and his courage but his patience and 
his aſſiduity in labours. Plutarch obſerves, as a feature that diſ- 
tinguiſhed him far beyond the other princes of his time, the 
profound regard he entertained for his father and his mother. 

Antigonus, on his ſide, had a truly parental affeCtion for his ſony 

which, without abating aught from the authority of father and 
king, united them in a mutual confidence exempt from all jea- 

louſy and ſuſpicion. One day while Antigonus was buſy in 
giving audience to ambaſſadors, Demetrius returned from.the 
chace, entered the hall, ſaluted his father, and ſeated himſelf 
beſide him, ſtill holding his darts in his hand. Antigonus bec- 
koned to the ambaſſadors, as they were leaving the chamber, 
and ſaid to them aloud: Forget not to tell your maſters the 
manner in which my ſon and I live together.“ When Deme- 
trius was on the throne he was negligent of the policy of gain- 
ing the attachment of his ſoldiers, and accordingly they often 

— n his intereſts; but he was always firm in adverſity, as 
well as ambitious and haſty in better fortune. 

DEMETRIUS (Pnatertvs), a peripatetic philoſopher, who 
lived in the time of Alexander the great, was a ſcholar of The- 

_ ophraſtus. He made many harangues to the people of Athens, 
and was almoſt abſolute in that city for ten years. Three hun- 
dred and ſixty ſtatues were erected in his honour; and not un- 
deſervedly, ſince he is ſaid to have augmented the revenues of 

it, as well as to have improved and poliſhed its buildings. Ne- 

vertheleſs, envy at length conſpiring againſt him, his ſtatues 

1 N | were 
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were pulled down; and himſelf threatened with death; but he 


eſcaped into Ægypt, and was protected by Ptolemy 1 2 
This king, it is ſaid, aſked his advice concerning the ſucteſſion 
of his children to the throne, viz. whether he ought to prefer 
thoſe he had by Eurydice to Ptolemy Philadelphus, whom he had 
dy Berenice; and Demetrius adviſed him to leave his crown to 
the former. This difpleaſed Philadelphus ſo much, that, his 
father being dead, he baniſhed Demetrius, who was afterwards 
killed by the bite of an aſp. Demetrius compoſed mote works 
in proſe and verſe, than any other peripaſ#tic of his time; and 
His writings conſiſted! of poetry, hiſtory, politics, rhetoric, ha- 
rangues, and embaſſies. None of his works are extant : for as 
to the piece epi tpunmias,” or concerning elocution, which goes 
under his name, and is uſually printed with the Rhetores Se- 
lecti, there are ſeveral internal marks, which ſhew it: not to 
be his, but may make us ſafely aſcribe it to ſome other Deme- 
trius. He is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with him that collected 
together 200,000 volumes into the library of Ptolemy Philadel- 
us, who, to make it complete, cauſed that tranſlation of the 
- bible out of hebrew into greek to be made, which is commonly 
called the Septuagint. And if it ſhould be objected, that De- 
metrius could not poſſibly be the manager of this affair, ſince he 
was baniſhed by Philadelphus as ſoon as he came to the crown, 
| it has generally been thought ſufficient to ſay, that theſe books 
were collected, and this tranſlation made, while Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus reigned with his father Ptolemy Lagus. When Deme- 
trius was born, and when he died, we know not; but his dif- 
grace at Athens is ſaid to have happened about the year of Rome 
24306, that is, ſomewhat about 300 years before Chriſt, 
DE MISSY (Casasr), a man greatly diſtinguiſhed in the 
learned world, though no great author. in form, was born at 
Berlin, Jan. 2, 1703, being the ſon of a merchant there. He 
ſtudied firſt at the french college at Berlin, and thence removed 
to the univerſity of Francfort on the Oder. He was examined 
for the miniſtry in 1725, and after ſome difheulties obtained it; 
but the eccleſfiaſtics there being hampered with ſubſcriptions, to 
which he could not aſſent, he quitted the country: ſoon after. 
He preached about five years in different towns: of the United 
Provinces, from whence he was invited to London in 1731, 
and ordained to ſerve the french chapel in the Savoy., In 1762 
he was named by the biſhop of London to be one of the french 
chaplains to the king in his chapel at St. James's. . He died 
Aug. 10, 1775. He ſeldom publiſhed any thing except occa- 
ſionally, in conſequence of unforeſeen engagements, or at the 
importunity of friends. Several little poetical "A rs eſſays 
both in ſacred and profane literature, epitomes of books, me- 
moirs, diſſertations, & c. by De Miſſy, with his initials C. D. M. 
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or ſome aſſumed name, and frequently anonymous, #ppeared in 
.vifferent collections and periodical journals in Holland, France, 
and England, from 1721. He was greatly aſſiſting to many of 
the learned, in their ſeveral undertakings : among others who 
are indebted to him, were the late profeſſor Wetſtein in his 
"ſplendid edition of the greek Teſtament, and the late Dr. Jortin 
in his Life of Eraſmus. His name will frequently occur in the 
works of the learned, and therefore it was neceſſary that ſome- 
thing ſhould be upon record concerning him. The writer of 
this thort extract can alſo add, from his own perſonal knowledge 
of him, that he was not only very acute and very learned, but 
alſo a fincere lover and bold aflertor of truth, and a man 
N 56 and great virtues. He was twice married, but left 
„ | | 95 E Em, 
DEMOCRITTUsS, one of the greateſt philoſophers of an 
quity, was born at Abdera, a town of Thrace, about the 80 
. Olympiad, that is, about 460 years before Chriſt. . His fathe, 
ſays Valerius Maximus, was able to entertain the army of 
Xerxes; and Laertius adds, upon the teſtimony of Herodotps, 
that the king in requital preſented him with ſome Magi and 
Chaldeans. From theſe Magi and Chaldeans Demoeritus re- 
ceived the firſt part of his education, of whom, whilſt yet 2 
boy, he learned theology and aſtronomy. He next applied im- 
ſelf to Leucippus, and learned from him the ſyſtem of athms 
and a vacuum. His father dying, the three ſons, for fo many 
there were, divided the eſtate.  Democritus made choice of that 
part which conſiſted in money, as being, though the leaſt ſhare, 
yet the moſt convenient for travelling; and it is ſaid, that his 
3 amounted to above 100 talents, which is near 20, col. 
erling. The extraordinary inclination he had for the ſciences. 
and for knowledge, induced him to travel into all parts of the 
world, where he hoped to find able men. He went to viſit the 
prieſts of Ægypt, of whom he learned geometry; he conſulted 
the chaldean and the perſian philoſophers ; and, it is ſaid, he pe- 
 _netrated even to India and Æthiopia, to confer with the gym- 
noſophiſts. In theſe travels he waſted his ſubſtance, after 
Which, at his return, he was obliged to be maintained by his 
brother; and, if he had not given proofs of the greateſt 'under- 
"ſtanding, and thereby procured tohimſelf the higheſt honours and 
the ſtrongeſt intereſt in his country, he would have incurred 
the penalty of that law, which denied interment in the family- 
ſepulchre to thoſe who had ſpent their patrimony. After his 


return from travelling, he lived at Abdera, and governed there 


in a moſt abſolute manner, by virtue of his conſummate wiſdom. 
The magiſtrates of that city made him a preſent of 500 talents, 

and erected ſtatues to him even in his life-time : but being na- 
turally more inclined to contemplation, than delighted _—_ 5 
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public honours and employments, he withdrew himſelf into ſo- 


itude and retirement. He was never at Athens, as ſome ſay; 


* _ & 
- 

+ I 125 * : 
8 * 


there. Some relate, that he lived 109 years; but there is no- 


2 either as to the time of his birth, or the time of his 


He compoſed a very great number of books, of which 

we may juſtly lament the loſs, ſince he was a man of fine parts, 
and of a vaſt and penetrating genius, which entered into eyery 
branch of knowledge. Natural and moral philoſophy, the ma- 
thematics, polite learning, and the polite arts, were all within 


his ſphere. He is ſaid to have laughed at human life in general, 
which, Montaigne ſays, it was better to do than to imitate Hera- 


Elitus, who wept eternally about it; becauſe,'adds he, mankind 
are not ſo unhappy as they are vain. He was the forerunner 
of Epicurus, whoſe ſyſtem differs from his no otherwiſe, than 
en account of ſome improvements. Plato hated Democritus, 
and was very near burning all his books. He had collected them 


diigently, and was going to throw them into the fire; when 


two. pythagorean philoſophers repreſented to him, that it would 
de to no purpoſe, becauſe ſeveral perſons were already furniſhed 


. with them. 'The hatred Plato Democritus appears from 


. this ; that having mentioned almoſt all the antient philoſophers, 


he has never cited him, not even in thoſe paſſages where his de- 


figy was to contradict him. Laertius, who relates this, adds, 


that this was an artful piece of policy; ſince it prevented peo- 


ple from perceiving, that Plato contradicted the moſt excellent 


of all philoſaphers. Bur-the hiſtorian. bac probably been nearer | 


the mark, if he had ſuppoſed Plato to have omitted the mention 
of him, for fear of exciting the curioſity of mankind, and raif- 
ing a deſire to ſee writings, which he thought, or affected to 
think dangerous — (dd ¼ ĩ . Es 

DEMO RE (ABRAHAM), an illuſtrious mathematician of 


french original, was born at Vitri in Champagne, May 1667. 


The revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1685, determined him 
to fly into England, ſooner than abandon the religion of his fa- 


.thers. He laid the foundation of his mathematical ſtudies in 


France, and perfected himſelf at London; where a mediocrity 
of fortune obliged him to employ his talent in this way, and to 
read public lectures for his better ſupport. The Principia Ma- 
thematica of Newton, which chance is ſaid to have thrown in 
his way, made him comprehend at once, how little he had ad- 


vanced in the ſeience he profeſſed. He fell hard to work: he 


ſucteeded as he went along; and he: ſoon became connected 


with, and celebrated among, the firſt-rate mathematicians. His 
eminence and abilities ſoon opened to him an entrance into the 


Rozal Society of London, and afterwards into the Academy of 
Sciances at Paris. His merit was ſo known and an, 
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or if he was, according to others, he did not make himſelf known 
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| by. the former, that they judged him a fit perſon to decide the 
famous conteſt between Newton and Leibnitz. The collection 
of the - atademy of Paris contains no memoir of this author? 
who died, at London, Nov. 1754, foon after bis admiſſion into 
ik; but the Philoſophical Tranfactions of London have ſeveral; 
and all of them intereſting. He publiſhed alſo ſome capital 
works, ſuch as, Miſcellanea analytica, de ſeriebus & quadraturis; 
&c. 1730, 4to. But perhaps he has been more generally known 
by his Doctrine of Chances; or, method of calculating the 

robabilities of events at play.” This work was fitſt printed, 
1718, in 4to. and dedicated to fir Iſaac Newton: it was reprinted. 
1738, with great alterations and improvements; a third edition; 

with additions, and a Treatiſe on Annuities, with a dedication 

to lotd Carpenter. Pope did not overlook this mathematician ; 

e SM \.. Sure as Detmoivre without rule or line; | : 

' DEMONAX, a cretan philoſopher, of an illuftrious and 

opulent family, deſpiſed theſe advantages that he might devote 

himſelf to philoſophy; He eſpouſed no particular ſect; but ex- 

tracted what was good from each. He ſomewhat reſembled $03 

| crates in his way of thinking, and Diogenes in his manner of life. 

He let himſelf die of hunger, without loſing any thing of his 

gaiety, and was buried at tlie public expence. He ſaid to thoſe 

Who were ſtanding round his bed: You may ' depart ; the 

farce is over.” (A ſaying which has likewiſe been attributed to 

Auguſtus). This philoſopher practiſed virtue without oftentas 

: tion, and pe As vice without acrimony. He was heard, re- 

ſpected and beloved during his life, and praiſed even by Lucian 

after his dean. 4. N 5 
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., DEMOSTHENES, one of the greateſt orators of antiquity, 
if not the greateſt, was born at Athens, in the ſecond 8 * of 
the 10 1ſt olympiad; that is, about 370 years before Chriſt. He 
was firſt placed under Plato and Euclid of Megara to ſtudy philo- 
Tophy 3. but, obſerving with what prodigious applauſe Caliſtratus 
| Sttaded before the people, he put himſelf under Iſocrates and 
ſzus, and applied to the ſtudy of oratory. He was left father- 
leſs when very young, and much neglected and defrauded by 
his guardians; on which account he pleaded againſt them at 27 
years of age, and with ſo much ſucceſs, that they were con- 
demned to pay him 30 talents; but, it is ſaid, he forgave them. 
Fi wi th firſt time that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his elo- i 
5 which at length he improved to ſuch perfection, that | 
Philip ſaid, it was of mote weight againſt him, than all the lt 
| Reets and armies of the Athenians z' and that *he had no enemy | 
but Demoſthenes.” It is univerſally agreed, that no orator ever [ 
- poke with that force; or had the paſſions of others ſo much in 9 
| bis power; as Demefchenes] inlomuch that, as Demetrius Pha- 
| IV. 5 V1 $IILTO2 £4 OO 44 DIES Gabe 2 en lereus 
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lereus = Erstellbenes in} 6 York 3. * he he'aftually # 8. 
proved like one. inſpired.” He could drefs a thiny ps in ahy 4 Fs 

pleaſed, and give it whatever co ouring belt. r ie 
purpoſe; ſo that, if at any time he found it eur to convince 


201 


the, judgment, he, knew perfectly well how to ſeduce. the ima- Le, 


5 1 He as not perhaps ſo untverſal an orator as Lully; 
or inſtance, he was not ſo powerful i 
turn for raillery. He had indeed fo, poor a talent in 4 latter 
Way, that, as onginus ſays, whenever he. APE 
the laugh Was: 1395 to turn upon himſelf, But then he had 
digious ſpirit, and a force of oratory, which, as. the, ſame Lon- 
155 nus -obſeryes, bore down, like à th under. po It, all before it. 
e oppoſed Philip of Macedon with all his mi gr, and Alexan- 
der after him. Alexander requeſted of the Adenin d to have 
Demoſthenes up to him, ut this was refuſed; yet when 
Antipater his e made the ſame requeſt zue dg jv it. 
| ag But Demoſthenes would not be given u „ an "the * 
ore eſcaped - ng the iſland of elaurig N 22 ae ſucked. the 
i, to prevent his being 
. ken alire. He died i A the e third 1195 of the 1 "oi Mee jad. 
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his. geſture + and he learned of the heſt players the proper graces 
of action and -proniinciation, which he thought of ſo much 
.conſequence, that he made the whole art of oratory in a man- 
ner to conſiſt of them. But whatever ſtreſs he laid upon the 
:exterjor part of ſpeaking, he was alſo very careful about the 
matter and the ſtyle; the latter of which he formed upon 
the model of [Thucydides, whoſe 5 2. for that purpoſe, he 
ttranſcribed eight ſeveral. times. He was ſo intent upon his 
iſtudy, that he would often retire into a cave of the earth, and 
ſhave half his head, ſo that he could not with deceney appear 
abroad, till his hair was grown again. He alſo accuſtomed 
himſelf to harangue at the ſea-ſhore, where the agitation of 
the waves 8 to him an idea of the commotious in a po- 
| pular aſſembly, and ſerved to prepare and fortify him againſt 
them. From theſe: ſeyeral kinds of hardſhip, which he im- 
poſed upon himſelf, it is plain that he was not ſo much born 
an orator, but is rather an inſtance, how far parts and appli- 
e may go towards the forming a great man in any pro- 
afefhio n.. VVV | 5 
We haye repreſented Demoſthenes as a man of integrity and 
a good patriot; and ſo indeed he was for ſome time. Philip - 
was not wanting in endeavours to corrupt him, as he had en- 
deavoured to corrupt, and with ſucceſs, moſt of the other lead- 
ing men in Greece; but Demoſthenes withſtood. all his offers; 
and Plutarch ſays, that all the gold of Macedonia eould not 
[bribe him. An yet, as inflexible as he was to Philip, he be- 
came more pliable in the reign of his ſucceſſor, and gave occa- 
ſion to his enemies to accuſe him of bribery; for which he was 
- fined and impriſoned, and afterwards, baniſhed. This charge 
againſt him has by ſome been thought groundleſs and. malicious, 
and the rather, becauſe he was not allowed to juſtify himſelf. 
It muſt certainly ſeem ſtrange, that this great man, who wi, 
ſuch conſtancy and intrepidity oppoſed all the meaſures of the 
foreign and domeſtic enemies of his country, and who fo often, 
at the hazard of his life, braved the madneſs of the people in 
their aſſemblies, ſhould not be able to ſtand an enemy in the 
field; yet ſo it was. He choſe, ſays Plutarch, to ſwear by 
thoſe who fell at Marathon, though he could not follow. their 
example. And what is ſtill more extraordinary, he afterwards 
refuſed liſe, when. it was offered him; and nobody died with 
greater fortitude, However, Demoſthenes, ſuch as he was; 
did more ſervice to the flate than any of his ee : 
he was the chief bulwark, not only of Athens, but of Greece, in 


general, and almoſt the only obſtacle to Philip's defigns of en- 
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land in 1490, and educated in St. Leonard's college in St. Au- 
drews, from whence he went to Paris, where the univerſity and 
Aiepen did him the honour to deſire him to examine and re- 
fute the books of Raymond Lully who had attempted to over- 


age. Dempſter was ſuppoſed to be ſuecefsful; and the Lul- 
"lifts were no more heard” of. He afterwards went to Padua, at 
both of ' which places he ſtudied the civil and canon laws, and 
became intimately acquainted with ſome of the greateſt men of 


wrote an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland, ſtuffed with ſo many 
fables, that even the roman catholics were aſhamed of it. Every 
occurrence, however natural, is by him trumped up into a mi- 
"racle, and wonders on wonders ariſe exceeding any thing either 
in Ovid's Metamorphoſes or Spenſer's Fairy Queen. He return- 
ed to Paris; and died in that city 155 3 
_* DEMPSTER (THOMAS), a very learned man, but of a ſin- 
"gular character, which the reader will hardly think a good one, 
was born in Scotland; but we do not find in what year. He 
"went over to France, for the ſake of embracing the catholic re- 
ligion; [= 1 claſſical learning at Paris about the beginning 


turn the credit of Ariſtotle's philoſophy a vain attempt in that 


the age in which he lived. Returning to his native country he 


1 ²˙ 9 


defects which men of great memories uſually have. He wanted 
judgment in an high degree; and he knew ſo little how to write 


with a great memory; 
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ed, drew ſuch-a multitude of gazers about herſelf and huſbang»., 

that, if they had not retired into a houſe, they had certainly 

| been: ſtifled; which ſhews, how neceſſary it is to conform to, 

4 Dempſter did not ſtay 

_at Paris; he our the Alps, and taught polite learning in the 
iſa, 


the cuſtoms of the place where we are. 


univerſity of for which he had a good ſalary. Here, as 
he was one day returning home from the college, he was 


told, that his wife was run away with, and that his ſcholars had 
aſſiſted in carrying her off. This incident might have afflicted. | 


ſome men, but Dempſter bore it like a Stoic; and perhaps was 
not ſorry to be rid of a treaſure, which he had found ſo difficult 


to keep. He read lectures upon polite. learning in ſeveral uni - 


verſities; in that of Niſmes particularly, where he diſputed for 
a profeſſor's chair, and carried it. He went to Bologna, where 
he was profeſſor for the remainder of his life; and alſo admitted 
a member of the academy della Rotte. He died in 1625, leav- 
ing behind him ſeveral learned works: as, 1. Commentaries upon 


Roſinus de antiquitatibus Romanorum. 2. Commentaries upon 


Claudian, 3. Four books of epiſtles. 4. Several dramatic pieces and 
other poems. 5. Some books of law. 6. An Apparatus to the hiſtory, 
of Scotland. 7. A Martyrology of Scotland, and 8. A Lift of the 
ſcottiſh writers. He was not ſo good a catholic, but that ſome of 
his books fell under the cognizance of the inquiſition of Rome, 


and were condemned. 


He was'a man of a prodigious memory; inſomuch that he 


uſed to ſay, he knew not what it was to forget. If this be true, 


which however we ean ſcarcely think, he might well deſerve the 


name, which ſome writers have given him, of a Living Library. 


For he was extremely laborious, as the ſame authors relate, and 


ſeldom read leſs than 14 hours a day; ſo that he muſt have 


known an infinite number of things. However, he had all thoſe 


fo litely, that the celebrated Balzac has called him a floven. But 
Ce 


wanted another Dtn is not ſo neceſſarily connected 
e wanted ſincerity and honeſty as a 
writer. To do honour to Scotland, he made a preſent to that 


* 


country, not only of the engliſh and .iriſh writers, but alſo of 


books which never exiſted. . Dempſter, ſays a certain author, 
« has' frequently, in his catalogue, of ſcottiſh writers, inſerted _ 
thoſe of England, Wales, and Ireland, juſt. according to his 


own fancy; and, to confirm his own aſſertions, has very often 


produced authors which never exiſted, and fictitious works, 
times, and places.” The learned Uſher. has cenſured him on 


the ſame account. It is a ſort of fiction no leſs familiar to 


that man, than his mentioning of books never written, but ... 
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mtions of his on idle Brain. However, not proteſtanh 


writers only have ſpoken of him in this manner; papiſts have 
done the ſame; as the following words of Baillet, a Fa eſt, 
' teſtify abundantly; Thomas Dempſter, ſays he, “e has given us 
an ecclefiaſtical' hiſtory ' of Stetland in 19 books, wherein he 
” ſpeaks much of the learned men in that country. But though. | 
he was an able man in other reſpects, that is, in matters of mere 
learning, yet his underſtanding was not the more ſound, nor 
his judgment the more ſolid, nor his conſcience the better for 
it. He could have wiſhed, that all learned men had been Scots, 
He forged titles of books, which: were never publiſhed, to raiſe: 
che glory of his native country; and has heen guilty of ſeveral 
cheating tricks, bf which he has loft his credit among men of 
„ Pearning. See Uſher, de Primord. Britann. eecleſ p. 364. and 


ugemens des Scayans, tom. ii. p. 106. Paris, 1722 


'* DENHAM {Six Joan), an eminent engliſh poet, was the 
ls ſon of fir John Denham, knt. of Little Horſeley in Efſex, 


by Eleanor, daughter of fir Garret More, knt. baron of Melle- 
font in Ireland. He was born at Dublin in 1675, his father 
Having been ſome time before chief baron of the exchequer ig 
Treland, and one of the lords commiſſioners of that kitigdom; 
bur; upon his being made, in 1617, one of the harons of the 
exchtquer in England, he vas brought by him to London, = 
and educated there in ſchool-learning. In 7631 he was en- 5 
feted à gentleman commoner of Trinity- college in Oxford; 
* but betng looked open, fays Wood, © as a/flow and dreaming 
- young man by his ſeniors and contemporaries, and given more 
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57 ds and dice than his ſtudy, they could never then in thje 
feaſt, imagine, that he could ever enrich the world with his 
| fancy or ue of his brain, as he afterwards did.” When he 
'. had continued there three years, and undergone à public exa- 
mination for his degree of B. A. he went to Lincoln's- inn 
with a view of ſtudying the law; but his itch of gaming con- 
tinning, he purſued that inſtead of the law, and ſquandered 
away all the money he could get. His father being informed 
of his evil courſes, and threatening to diſinherit him if he did 
pot reform, he wrote a little?“ Effay upon Gaming; which he 
preſented to his father, in order to ſhew him what an abhor- 
rence he had conceiyed towards it; the old gentleman's death, 
er which was in 1638, no ſooner happened, than he re- 
urned to his former habits, and preſently loſt ſeveral thouſand 


pounds. e 


bn 1641 he publiſhed his tragedy called the Sophy; which 
was tf el a by the beſt judges, and particularly by 


, oo * 


Waller, who took occafion from this piece to fay of the author, 
that“ he broke out like the iriſh rebellion, threeſcore thouſand 
"4.4.4 | hat Ag 5 8 i | 8 ſtrong, a 
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dy the decimation of his ſcottiſh ſul 
he returned. to England; and, his paternal eſtate being greatly 
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© icong, when 3 was aware, or in the leaſt ſuſpeQed it. 
8698 ie e was pricked high ſheriff of Surry, 400 made 


governor mT arnham-caſtle for ie king; but, not being ſkilled 
in military affairs, he. quitted that poſt foo after, and ' retired. 
is his ma ajelty, at Oxford. Here in 1643 he publiſhed his 
C09 er's 1 5 4 a poem,” fays Dryden, «which, for ma jeſty i 


Kyle, is, and ever will be, the ſtandard of good N 
259 e has . this poem very highly in his Windſor Fo- 
reſt; and al 


tion, not to haye been author of it. I hus, in the Seſſion of the 


Poets, Lk in Dryden s Miſcellanies, we have he Da, > 


lines: 1 f 
| Then i in me Denham, that bus limping old bard,” 8 
Whoſe fame on the Sophy and Cooper's Bun! ſtands; 
mW rought many ſtationers, who ſwore very hard, 
at nothing ſold better, except 'twere his lands. 
But: Apollo advixd him to write ſomething more, 
Jo elear a ſuſpicion which poſſeſſed the court, 
at Cooper's Hill, ſo much His on before, 
Was writ by a yicar, who had orty pounds for 't.. | 
n 1647 he was entruſted by the queen with a meſſage to the 
king, who was then in the bands of the army, and to whom he got 
admittance by the. help of his acquaintance Hugh Peters; 


0 which truſt,” ſays be, 1 ane ye with great ſafety to the 


perſons. with whom we correiponded : but about nine months 
P diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, 
I happil eſcaped. both for myſelf and x hg This e ee 
of. his life is related by himſelf, in the dedication of his poems 
to Charles II. April 1648 he conyeyed away James duke of 
ork into France, as Wood ſays; but Clarendon aſſures us, that 


the duke went off with colonel | Barpfield only, who contrived the 


ans of efcape. Not long after, he was. ſeat ambaſſador from 
Charles II. to the k hing of oland; z and William, afterwards lord, 
rofts was joined in the-embaſly with him. Thus among his 
—_ is one intituled, On my ET Crofts's and my journey 
into Poland, from whence we ,orgugh t 10,0001. for his majeſty, 


reduced by gaming and the civil wars, he was kindly enter- 


tained by lord Pembroke at Wilton; where, and ſometimes 
at London, he continued with that nobleman aboye a year. 


At the reſtoration he entered upon the office of ſurveyor-general 
of all his m 73 buildings; and at the coronation of the king, 


was created Wood pretends, that Charles I. had granted 
our wat the reverſion of that. place, after Lay deceaſe of the 
e famous 
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men of taſte have agreed in their commendations 
ol it. It is abe e to be ſo much ſuperior to his other poems, 
that ſome have ſuſpected him, thou ugh without any juſt founda- 


jects. there.” About 16 52 
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Cowle . | | 2 3 . . 7 
His Wente have been ſeveral times printed together in one 
volume, under the title of * Poems and tranſlations, with the 
Sophy, a tragedy.” The ſixth edition is that of 1719. Theſe 
poems are ſomewhat above 20 in number; one of which is, 
« The deſtruction of Troy, or, an effay upon the ſecond book 
of Virgil's Eneid,“ In the preface to it, he remarks, that © it 
18 a vulgar error in tranſlating poets to affect being idus interpres. 
It is not any one's buſineſs alone to tranſlate language into 
language, but poeſie into poeſie: and poeſie is of ſo ſubtile a 
ſpirit, that in pouring out of one language into another, it will 
all evaporate; and if a new ſpirit be not added in the tranſ-' 
fuſion, there will remain nothing but a caput mortuum, there 
being certain graces and happineſſes pecyliar to every language, 
which give life and energy to the'words.” Dryden, mentioning 
our author's, Waller's, and Cowley's tranſlations from Virgil, 
in his dedication to the tranſlation of the Zneid, declares, that 
« it is the utmoſt of his amhition to be thought their equal, or 
not much inferior to them.” Another of his poems is intituled, 
Cato major, of old Age, from the latin of Tull: ; but he tells 
us, that intending to tranſlate this piece into a hits tranſ- 
ation ought to be ſtrict, finding the matter very proper for 
verſe, he took the liberty to leave out what was only neceſſary to 
that age and place, and to take or add what was proper to this 


5 f 


ords, according to the ſtyle and ear of theſe times,” | O01; 


Beſides this collection of poems and 'tranflations, Wood 
mentions : 1. A panegyric on his excellency*the lord general 
George Monk, commander in chief, &c. printed at London in 
1659, and generally aſcribed to him, though his name is not to 
3 „„ 8 e „ of "Da $= 4 : 1 1 : ; Ay g 2 
it. 2. A new verſion of the book of Pſalms, 3. A prologue to 
his majeſty at the firſt play preſented at the Cockpit in White - 
e, : „ ns PTR 7 bs „„ S 92 hall 5 
x . 13 
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hall, being part of that noble entertainment which their, ma- 
jeſties received on November 20, 1660, from his grace the duke 
of Albemarle. 4. The true preſbyterian without diſguiſe: or, 
a character of a preſbyterian's ways and actions. Lond. 1680. 
Our author's name is to this poem; but it was then queſtioned 
by many, whether he was the author of it. In 1666 there 
were printed by ſtealth, in 8vo. certain poems, intituled Di- 
rections to a Painter, in four copies or parts, each dedicated to 
Charles II. They were very ſatirically written againſt ' ſeveral ' 


perſons engaged in the dutch war in 1665. At the end of them 


was a piece, intituled, © Clarendon's Houfe-warming,” and aſter 
that. his Epitaph; both containing bitter reflections on that ex- 
cellent nobleman. ' Sir John Denham's name is to theſe pieces; 
but they were generally thought to be written by the well-known” 
Andrew Marvel: the printer, however, being diſcovered, was 
ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory for the fame. 
« Denham,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, © is deſervedly conſidered as 
one of the fathers of engliſh poetry. Denham and Waller, ac- 
_ cording to Prior, improved our verſification, and Dryden per- 
fected it. He appears to have had, in common with almoſt 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon proper occaſions a 
pony fellew; and, in common with ** of them, to have been 
by nature, or by early habits, debarred from it. Nothing is leſs 
exhilarating than the ludicrouſneſs of Denham. He does not 
fail for want of efforts: he is familiar, he is groſs; but he is 
never merry, unleſs the Speech re Peace in the cloſe Com- 
mittee' he excepted. For grave burleſque, however, his imi- 
tation of Davenant ſhews him to have been well qualified. His 
poem on the death of Cowley, was his laſt, and, among his 
. ſhorter works, his beſt performance: the numbers are muſical, 
and the thoughts are juſt. * Cooper's Hill' is the work that 
confers upon him the rank and dignity of an original author. 
He ſeems to have been, at leaſt among us, the author of a 
ſpecies of compoſition that may be denominated local poetry, of 
which the fundamental ſubject is ſome particular landſcape, to 
be poetically deſcribed, with the addition of ſuch embelliſhments 
as may be ſupplied by hiſtorical retroſpection, or incidental me- 
ditation. To trace a new ſcheme of poetry has in itſelf a very 
high claim to praiſe, and its praiſe is yet more when it is ap- 
parently copied by Garth and Pope; after whoſe names little 
will be gained by an enumeration of ſmaller poets, that have 
left ſcarce a corner of the iſland undignified by rhyme, or blank 
verſe. He appears to have been one of the firſt that underſtood 
the neceſſity of emancipating tranſlation from the drudgery of 
counting lines and jnterpreting ſingle words. How much this 
fervile practice obſcured the cleareſt and deformed the moſt 
beautiful parts of the antient authors, may be diſcovered by a 
e . peruſal 
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. peruſal of ur. earljer. verſions; ſome of them the works. of men 
well qualified. not ann knowledge, but by poetical 
genius; who yet, by. a miſtaken ambition of exactneſs, degraded 
at once their originals and themſelves. Denham ſaw the better 
way, but has not purſued. it with great ſucceſs, His verſions . 
of Virgil are not pleaſing: but they taught Dryden to pleaſe. 
better. His poetical imitation, of Tully on Old Age has neither 
the clearneſs of proſe, nor the ſpritelineſs of poetry.” Moſt of 
the petty faults. pointed out in Dr. Johnfon's critique are in 
Denham's firſt productions, when he was leſs ſkilful, or at leaſt 
leſs dextrous in the uſe of words; and though they had been 
more frequent, they could only have leſſened the grace, not the 
ſtrength, of his compoſition. He is one of the writers that im- 
proved our taſte, and advanced our language, and whom W 
ought therefore to read with gratitude, though, having done 
much, he left much to do.“ %%% ͤ ᷣ ] T BH 2 
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